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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

FRANCE FROM THE CAPTURE OF CONSTANTINE IN OCTOBER 
1837, TO THE TREATY REGULATING THE AFFAIRS OF THE 
EAST IN JULY 1841. 

Tiie storming of Constantine and restoration of the chap. 

0 XXXIV 

lustre of the national arms on the coast of Africa, diffused 1 

universal satisfaction in France, and powerfully contri- 18J7 ‘ 
buted to strengthen the throne of Louis Philippe. In Universal 
proportion to the grief and mortification which had been iwe at 
experienced at the preceding reverse, was the joy at the oi°™a. 
glorious and decisive manner in which it had been ex- stantine - 
piated. The Liberal party in Paris, indeed, had never 
been favourable to the occupation of Algeria, and had 
repeatedly, both in the Chambers and the press, urged 
its entire abandonment. But none could be insensible 
to the glory of the French arms; and the romantic inci- 
dents of the siege of Constantine, with its heartstirring 
assault, acted like the sound of a trumpet on the hearts 
of that warlike and imaginative people. 

The general election of 1837 had somewhat, though 
not materially, augmented the majority of Count Mol4 Fresh 
and the administration in the popular Chamber ; they peers'. 0 ” ° 
had now a nominal majority of twelve or fifteen in the 
Deputies. But this majority, small as it was, was com- 
VOL. VI. A 
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chap, posed of so many and such divided sections of parties 
—II — 1 that it could hardly be relied on in any decisive crisis, 
1837 ‘ and was likely entirely to fail on any question which 
strongly agitated the public mind. The Cabinet therefore 
felt the necessity of strengthening themselves in the 
Upper House by a fresh creation of peers, and they had 
recourse to another of those desperate acts which pur- 
chased present ease at the expense of the future respect- 
ability and influence of the Chamber of l’eers. By an 
ordonnance of 3d October 183 *1, fifty -two additional 
peers were created, and took their scat on the benches 
of the Upper House. This was the fourth great creation 
which had taken place within a few years ; and, com- 
bined with the limitation of the titles to life, and their ex- 
clusive appointment by the Crown, it deprived the peers of 
all respect or influence, either as a check on the Executive 
or a barrier against the people. The object of this new 
creation was to form a sort of juste milieu in the Cham- 
ber, which might counterbalance a possible coalition of 
the Legitimists, headed by M. de Montalembert and 
M. de Dreux-Breze on the one side, and the Liberals 
under MM. Villemain and Cousin on the other. It is 
remarkable that a system which in this manner proved 
utterly destructive of the mixed constitution and balance 
of power in France, had been so recently before earnestly 
i cap ix P rcss °d upon the English Government by the popular 
3 «i- 3G3 ; party, and that not only by political leaders in the heat 
v. 237-^42. of conflict, but by sagacious philosophers in the solitude of 
rural life. 1 * 

As the parties in the Chamber of Deputies were so 
m. a rat;o nearly balanced, the greatest efforts were made by both 
w«. htlcal sides in the elections, especially in those for the city of 
Paris. With a view to organise an effective opposition 
against the Government, a central committee was formed 

* See in particular Sydney Smith’s Letters to Earl Grey, urging, in the 
strongest terms, a creation of sixty or eighty peers to force the lieform Bill 
through the House of Lords, in May, June, and July 1832, in Lady Holland’s 
very interesting Life of that eminent man. 
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in Paris to watch over and promote the Liberal interest chap. 
in the elections ; and so narrow was the division of 
parties, that an ample field was afforded for this, for 18,i7- 
out of 13,982 voters, G303 were ranged on the side of 
Opposition. At the head of the committee in Paris 
was placed M. Auago, a man scarcely less eminent 
in political strife than in the peaceful walks of science. 
Indomitable energy and perseverance were his great 
characteristics, evinced at every period of life, as they 
arc of almost all who do great things in the world. At 
the age of twenty, having been despatched by the Bureau 
des Longitudes at Paris to complete the measurement of 
an arc of the meridian in Spain, he passed six months on 
the inhospitable summit of one of the Castilian mountains. 

Sent by Napoleon as envoy into Spain at the commence- 
ment of the Peninsular War, he was thrown into the prison 
of Valencia, and subsequently of Rosas, where he declined 
the opportunity of escape presented to him, rather than 
separate from his beloved scientific instruments. Wliat 
distinguished him in an especial manner was the variety 
and extent of his acquirements. While renowned as a 
scientific man in every country of Europe, he brought to 
bear on his political adversaries a nerve, an eloquence, 
and an extent of information which created universal 
astonishment, and rendered him one of the most popular 
leaders of the Liberal party, to which he was strongly 
attached. Ardent in everything, he turned alternately, 
and with equal vigour, from the calm contemplation of 
nature to the stormy affairs of men, and, like Wallenstein, 1L 
as figured by the poet, sought relief from the contests of v. 274, 275. 
the forum in the study of the celestial bodies. 1 

These eminent qualities in Arago, however, were not s 
without a certain intermixture of alloy. He had more His failings, 
vehemence than perseverance, and often did injustice to 
his great powers by the variety of objects to which they 
were applied. He was so keen in every pursuit that he 
was often distracted by the multiplicity of those in which 
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chap, he was engaged. More skilled in books than men — the 
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_L child of thought, not of experience — he was little qualified 

1837- to be the leader of a party, and often created jealousy by 
his neglect of the inferior agents, upon whom the fortune of 
every public man must in great part be built. His temper 
was violent, and often very irritable ; and he was far from 
possessing that coolness in debate which so frequently 
gives practised speakers so great an advantage over men, 
in other respects their superiors, who have been trained 
only in the closet. Impetuous in all things, he often 
sacrificed his ultimate end for a momentary impulse ; and 
was diverted from an important object by the vehemence 

1 L. Blanc, 1 J J ... 

v. 277 , 278. with which lie assailed an adversary, or the warmth with 
which he resented the injuries of a friend. 1 
r With this illustrious philosopher and orator, however, 
MM.il were united others of more practical character, and who 
i>mt do " supplied what he wanted in the management of a political 
Lahtte’. and party. M. Louis Blanc, to whoso genius and eloquence 
this History has been so often indebted, brought to the 
guidance of the democratic committee the energy of a 
powerful mind, the skill of an accomplished orator, and, 
what was of still more value to them, a devout belief 
in human perfectibility and the unbounded improve- 
ment of the people, under the influence of Socialist prin- 
ciples and the sway of the most ignorant, inflam- 
mable, and destitute of the community. With him was 
associated M. Dupont de l’Eurc, who was equally sin- 
cere in his hatred of the bourgeoisie, now in possession 
of power, and in his belief of the disappearance of all 
social evils before the rising sun of democracy. M. La- 
fitte, also, was a member who, disappointed in the re- 
sult of his dream of a “ throne surrounded by repub- 
lican institutions,” and essentially injured in fortune by 
its effects, was now inclined to go all the lengths of pure 
republicanism. From the character and talents of these 
leaders it was evident that, though the social contest was 
for the time hushed, and the thirst for gain had come, in 
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the middle class, to supersede the passion for power, yet chap. 
the revolutionary principle was far from being extinct, and XXX1V ' 
that nothing was wanting but general distress or extra- 183; ‘ 
neous circumstances to fan the embers, and cause the 1 L B] 
fire to blaze up again with fresh fury, and embrace the v. 272, 273. 
whole monarchy in its flames. 1 

The session of 1838 met on the 18th December 1837, 

7 6 

and the King, with reason, congratulated the Deputies on Opening of 
the improved internal condition of the country, and the bei$? ham ' 
glorious event which, externally, had added so much lustre '[g"?. 3 ”’ 
to the French arms. “France,” said he, “is free and 
tranquil ; its prosperity rapidly increases, its institutions 
arc consolidated, it has daily more confidence in their 
stability. The supremacy of the laws has permitted me 
to realise the dearest wish of my heart — a great act, the 
memory of which will always be pleasing to me; the 
amnesty has demonstrated the force of my government. 

That act has calmed men’s minds, weakened the influence 
of the bad passions, isolated more and more the projects 
of disorder. I have, in these auspicious circumstances, 
desired that the electoral colleges should be called 
together. My confidence in the country has not been 
misplaced. I feel assured that I shall find in you the 
firm support which I have received from the Chambers 
for seven years past, to secure to France the benefits of 
order and peace.” These words were, in the circum- 
stances, undoubtedly well founded ; but the first division 
in the Chamber proved how strong, despite the general 
prosperity, the democratic feeling was in the bourgeois 
class, of which the majority of the constituencies was com- 
posed. The address, in answer to the speech from the 
throne, was indeed carried, after a stormy debate of three 
weeks’ duration, by a majority of 100 — the numbers 
being 216 to 116 ; a victory which exceeded the most 
sanguine hopes of the Ministerialists. And on the ques- 
tion of the secret-service money, which was a still truer 
touchstone of Government influence, the majority was March 21. 
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even more considerable — the numbers being 249 to 133. 
But on other occasions the state of parties was very 
different, and on one vital question the Government under- 
went a signal defeat. The vexed matter of a reduction 
of the interest of the public funds having been again 
_ brought forward, the majority for the Government pro- 
• posal was earned in the Deputies by 251 to 145 ; but so 
great was the public clamour on the subject, that it was 
rejected in the Peers, notwithstanding the recent creation, 
by a majority of 124 to 34. 1 

A matter of vast social importance, and far more mo- 
mentous ultimate consequence than any of these party 
divisions, was brought forward by the Government in this 
session, and occupied the Chambers several months. This 
was the question of Railways, and whether they should 
be left, as in England, to the enterprise and direction of 
private companies, or taken at once into the hands of 
Government, and regulated, like the Post-office and the 
Chauspces, by its direction. This question could no longer 
be avoided, for the demand for more rapid and useful 
inodes of conveyance was rapidly developing in all quar- 
ters ; and the growth of capital in the country, joined to 
the increased confidence in the stability of Government, 
had not only provided ample funds for the construction 
of the lines, but inflamed to a very high degree the mania 
for speculation in them. The societies which proposed to 
undertake them were established on the principle of com- 
mandite, ov limitation of the liability of partners to the stock 
subscribed, which, as it lessened the risk of such undertak- 
ings, increased the favour with which they were regarded by 
small capitalists, and the avidity with which, as a matter 
of speculation, the shares were sought after by the public. 
In the two months of January and February 1838, no 
less than sixty -seven societies of this description were set 
up, with the requisite legal formalities, in France, with a 
subscribed capital of 118,222,000 francs (£4,730,000), 
divided into 219,212 shares; and in March the fever of 
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speculation had increased to such a degree, that companies 
with a capital of 274,572,000 francs (£11,000,000) were 
established in addition, divided into 399,635 shares. It 
may be readily conceived what important interests were at 
stake when undertakings so vast were suddenly brought 
forward, and how great must have been the public inte- 
rest excited in their success, when numbers so immense 
had embarked their credit or their capital in their pro- 
secution. 1 

M. Arago presented the report of the committee to 
whom the matter had been referred on the subject, which 
was drawn by himself, and, as might have been expected 
from such a hand, was a very able and luminous docu- 
ment. It proposed to establish a network of nine trunk- 
lines, whereof seven were to terminate in Paris, and to 
run from that capital to Belgium, to Havre, to Nantes, to 
Bayonne, to Toulouse, to Marseilles by Lyons, and to 
Strasbourg by Nancy. Two other lines were to unite 
Marseilles on the one side with Bordeaux by Toulouse, 
and on the other Bale by Lyons and Besan^on. In the 
mean time, however, only four lines were to be begun — 
viz. from Paris to Belgium, from Paris to Rouen, from 
Paris to Bordeaux by Orleans and Tours, and from Mar- 
seilles to Avignon, which were to embrace in all 373 
leagues of railway. It was wisely proposed not to go 


* The number of companies having movable and saleable shares in France 
was very largo. From 1816 to 1838, the number was 1103, divided in the fol- 
lowing manner : — 


Journals and periodicals, 

401 

Manufactures, .... 

93 

Coaches and carriages, 

93 

Iron-works, ..... 

. 61 

Internal navigation, 

52 

Banks, ..... 

. 40 

Insurance companies, 

27 

Agricultural and draining, . 

23 

Theatres, ..... 

24 

Miscellaneous, .... 

289 

■Capefigue, Dix Ans dc Louis Philippe, ix. 382, note. 
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chap, farther in the mean time, both in order to test by expc- 
XXXIV '. rience, before going too deep, the probable success of the 
i83». undertakings, and in order to be enabled to take advan- 
tage, in any future lines that might be constructed, of the 
improvements that might be adopted in the neighbouring 
states, and especially in England. It was not deemed 
expedient to undertake the formation of these lines on 
the part of Government, especially at a period when the 
budget was to be charged with 49,000,000 francs 
(£1,960,000) for canals, roads, and other improvements, 
and therefore they were to be left to private companies. 
Government, however, reserved to itself the right of re- 
quiring adequate security from the subscribers for the 
completion of the undertaking, and of preventing com- 

1 M Arago’s peting lines from interfering with the fair profits that 
7 C i(! 3 i! May m *gbt be expected from them. This report was adopted, 
Ann-mst. -with certain modifications, by the Chamber, and formed 
io 2 ; Moni- the foundation of the railway system in France. It were 
i838. Ma> ’ to be wished that an equally wise one had been simul- 
taneously adopted in Great Britain. 1 

It must be confessed that a more favourable time 
General could not have been found for these undertakings, for an 
prosperity ex t raor( jj Dar y flood of prosperity had set in upon France, 
countrj'. Xh e exports, imports, and revenue increased steadily dur- 
ing the three years subsequent to 1835 ; the public funds 
rapidly rose; and the national industry, sustained by a plen- 
tiful supply of the precious metals, and a liberal issue of 
paper by the Bank of France, diffused general ease and 
happiness over the community. The same effect took place 
then which had ensued in England upon the subsiding of 
the Reform agitation, though, from tranquillity being 
longer of being restored to the south than to the north of 
the Channel, the prosperity of France was two years 

2 Ani JVo I)St * later of becoming decided than that of England had been. 2 
Bianc w hen it did arrive, it was equally signal and progres- 
328-331.* sive, and in like manner led to undertakings of the most 

extravagant kind, and a fever of speculation which re- 
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called the days of Law and the Mississippi Scheme, a 
century before. A change in society, and the objects of 
general interest, came over France, so extraordinary that 
it could not be credited, were it not attested, as the for- 
mer had been, by contemporary evidence of the most un- 
questionable description.* 

The thirst for gain, fed by the immense rise of the 
shares of some fortunate companies, and the colossal for- 
tunes made by a few speculators, often without capital or 
apparent risk, led to a universal mania, seizing all classes 
of society. It swept away all heads, pervaded all ranks, 
and for a season almost absorbed all interests. It was 
difficult to say whether the sober shopkeeper, whose life 
had been spent in counting small gains, and pursuing a 
sober steadfast line of conduct — the zealous scholar, 
whose thoughts had been set on the contemplation of the 
ideal world — the intrepid soldier, who had hitherto 
dreamed only of visions of glory — or the volatile woman 
of fashion, who had hitherto glittered in the sunshine of 
rank and opulence, were most carried away by the torrent. 
All that was recounted in the memoirs of that former 
time, but hitherto hardly believed, of the prostration of 
all celebrities, the destruction of all feelings of pride, the 
oblivion of all the privileges of rank or sex, before the altar 
of Mammon, was now more than realised. Morning, noon, 
and night the offices of the bankers, merchants, or com- 
panies who had the shares of the undertakings most in 
request for sale, were besieged by files of carriages and 


* Income, Expenditure, Exports, Imports, and Tonnaoe of France 
FROM 1837 TO 1841, BOTH INCLUSIVE. 


Years. 

Revenue. 

Fiancs. 

Expenditure 

Francs. 

Expoi ts. 
Francs. 

Imports 

Francs 

Tonnage 

inwards 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1,027,572,203 

1,056,302,461 

1,051,880,917 

1,115,765,222: 

1,211,885,666 

1,027,059,018 

I, 039,318,931 

I I, 021,082,404 j 
; 1,099,913,4871 
! 1,187,842,234 j 

758,097,450 

955,907,656 

1,003,331,788 

1,010,922,514] 

1,065,375,6031 

807,792,965 

937,054,479 

946,971,426 

1,052,286,026 

1,121,424,216 

1,494,580 

1,671,804 

1,244,092 

1,741,915 

1,823,360 


—Ann. Ilist. xix. 69 ; xx. 71, 75 ; xxi. 92; xxxi. 59-61 ; xxiii. 94 ; xxiv. 60-61. 
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chap, clamorous crowds pressing forward to acquire wliat they 
xxxn ‘ felt assured would, in a few weeks, without expenditure, 
Jfi38 * trouble, or risk, put them in possession of an ample fortune. 
Ladies of the first rank and fashion hastened to bestow 
their smiles, and sometimes more than their smiles, on those 
who had the means of opening an early and secret door 
to the magic scenes, where riches, exceeding those at the 
disposal of the genii of the lamp and the ring, awaited 
the first fortunate entrant. And such was the astonish- 
, _ ins; rise of shares, sometimes to the amount of 1200 and 
v. ;i2n, 329; 1500 per cent in a few months, that the expectations, 
3i7,* 338. extravagant as they were in many instances, were almost 
realised. 1 * 

Immeasurable were the frauds perpetrated on the cre- 
General dulous and senseless public during this brief period of 
mittwioT" general insanity. Mines which never existed became the 
the public. su i)j cc t 0 f companies, the shares of which were, for a few 
weeks before the bubble burst, sold at extravagant pro- 
fits. Inventions which bad never been realised even in 
tbe brain of the most speculative mechanic, became tbe 
subject of eulogistic advertisement and eager purchase. 
France was inundated with impostures, which in many 
instances made the fortunes of their lucky fabricators. A 
dramatic piece got up at this period entitled Robert 
Macaire, which exposed the follies of the day, but at tbe 
same time turned into equal ridicule every generous or 

! * “ Telle action constitute il 500 francs s’etait clc\ee par la fiction du cours 
h 8000 francs.” — C ap. ix. 335. 

Public Funds in Faiiis and Bank Shares. 




Five per cents, 

1 J09 

Actions dela Banque. 
2430 

* 

1 107 

25G0 

d“ i m » ■ 


J *09 

2542 

* 

\ no 

2710 

Jan. ) - 


f 110 

2G50 

Uee.} 1839 ' 

* 

{ 112 

3000 

Jan. J i 0 i A 


J 112 

3150 

nee.; 1840 • 

* 

i in 

3280 

Jan. ) . „ . . 


] 112 

3260 

Dec. | 1841 ' 

* 

( 11G 

3420 


— Ann. Hut. xx 371; xxi. 419 ; xxv. 31G. 
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elevated sentiment which could fill the human breast, was chap. 

interdicted at the theatre from the immensity of its 1 

success. “ Society had reached,” says the annalist, “ that llf38 ‘ 
point, the lowest in the scale of social degradation, when 
the selfish and degrading sentiments have ceased to be 
an object of shame even to those influenced by them, and , r B]an( _ 
the theatres are crowded to hear those feelings expressed v.^ias, 
as common and unavoidable, of which all are conscious in ix. 3 S 6 . 
the recesses of their own breasts .” 1 

The prevailing passion for gain comes soon to alfect 
both the higher and the more ephemeral branches of influence of 
literature. M. Guizot, whose great powers were not ab- torgamon 
sorbed in the less durable objects of office, wrote three u," re 
articles in the Revue Fran raise on the state of society in p,ess- 
France, which revealed its dangers, and displayed his 
usual impartiality and sagacity of thought. M. Ler- 
minicr abandoned his former extreme democratic opinions, 
and by several articles in the Revue des Deux Mondes in 
favour of Count Mole’s government, incurred the lasting 
hostility of his former republican allies. At the theatres 
a number of popular pieces which fell in with the frivo- 
lity of the times attracted crowds to the comic boards, 
while the rising genius of Rachel, who had made her 
first appearance on the stage, occasioned in some cul- 
tivated minds a reaction in favour of the elevated style of 
former tragedy. The young actress, however, met with 
a formidable rival in the Caligula of Alexander Dumas, 
which brought before the eyes of the admiring Parisians 
the manners of the Romans under the Empire, their 
armies, gladiators, and amphitheatre. History laboured 
witli success to portray the glories of the Empire, as if 
to cry shame on the selfishness and frivolity of modern 
ideas ; and we owe to that period many of the most re- 
markable works which characterise the era of Napoleon . 2 5Cap 
The universal object was to be amused or to make money : 324-336. 
and the daily press, despairing of political change, observation, 
adapted itself to the taste of its readers, and abandon- 
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ing the asperity of former political discussion, glided 
down the broad stream of social enjoyment or indivi- 
dual gain. 

The effect of this change, which had occurred also 
nearly in a similar degree in Great Britain shortly 
before, was to remove in a most material degree the 
difficulties of Government. The passions of men hav- 
ing taken a different direction, and the thirst for indi- 
vidual gain having come to supersede that for political 
power, it became a comparatively easy task to manage 
them. Nothing was required but to adopt a prudent 
popular course of administration, which might eschew 
the resuscitation of the political passions, and mean- 
while to disarm hostility by a plentiful diffusion of those 
advantages which had become the object of general and 
passionate desire. The immense patronage at the dis- 
posal of Government, which amounted to 140,000 offices 
in the civil service of the State, besides the commissions in 
the almy and navy, gave them ample means of gratifying 
the prevailing thirst for gain ; while the Chamber of 
Deputies and their constituents designated at once the 
channel in which the goldeu stream should flow. Influ- 
ence, exerted not by the bestowing of bribes, as was the 
case for seventy years after the Revolution of 1G88 
by the Whig Government of England, but by the dis- 
posal of patronage, became the established means by 
which the administration of affairs was carried on ; and 
the majority which it commanded, though sufficiently 
large on general questions, gave token of its origin when 
any change touching the pecuniary interests of the bour- 
geoisie was brought forward. Thus it threw out in the 
Peers the project of reducing the interest of the national 
debt, and took to itself from Government the admi- 
nistration of railways. This system has been openly 
admitted by M. Guizot, and defended on the footing of 
absolute necessity. When Government has neither the 
hereditary loyalty felt towards an ancient race of sove- 
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reigns to rest upon, nor the rude despotism of a soldier chap^ 

of fortune to enforce its mandates, it is compelled to have — 1 

recourse to the thirst for individual gain, which never 1838 ‘ 
fails, after a time, to make itself felt in every community. 

This necessity was felt, and this effect followed, in Eng- 
land after the Revolution of 1688, and in France after 
that of 1830; and those who object to a government 
being established on such a basis, would do well to pause 
before they overturn that which rests on another. 

But although it may be easy to see how it happened f 
that the government of corruption came after the Scandafous 
Revolution in France to succeed that of force, yet the coiruptiou 
effects of the change were not the less injurious, or the in l ia “ ce ' 
less debasing to the national character of the people. 

The worst corruptions of the old monarchy anterior to 
the first Revolution were revived on a more extensive 
scale, and made to descend to and degrade a far greater 
number of men. The pots de vin, so well known as the 
douceur which followed the bestowing of an office on a 
minister, or a farmer-general of the revenue, came to 
be a regular and established part of almost every trans- 
action, not only between Government and the people, 
but between all in authority or possessed of influence, 
and the recipients of what they had to bestow. Two cele- 
brated trials which ere long occurred — that relating to the 
vessel “ Ville de Paris,” and another to the alleged mal- 
administration of M. Gisquet, the Minister of Police — 
revealed in all their turpitude the base transactions of 
this venal period. It was judicially proved that, in con- 
sideration of shares allotted, money bestowed, mistresses 
bribed, actions promised, offices bestowed, political opposi- 
tion was bought up ; journals silenced, and men of powerful 
talent gained to the cause of Government, or the great 
railway or mercantile companies which shared with it the j* 1 ™ 0 -’ 
distribution of patronage. 1 So far did this system of 330“ Mom- 
universal corruption go, that it even tarnished the glory 2™ r ia38?‘ 
of that branch of the public service which had hitherto 
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stood pre-eminent in parity as well as lustre ; and 
the catastrophe attending the first attack on Constantine 
led to strange revelations in the mutual accusations of 
the generals, which it would have been well for the 
honour of the French arms to have buried in oblivion. 

The effect of this state of things was, that before the 
end of the session the Doctrinaire party, disgusted with 
’ the venality and corruption with which the Government 
was surrounded, diverged from Count Mole. The elder 
of the party were dissatisfied at not being admitted into 
the Administration, and the younger were alienated by 
the open establishment of government on the basis of 
venality and selfishness. Finding his position in the 
Chambers becoming more critical, Count Mole attached 
himself more strongly to the court; and in a magnificent 
fete given by him in his splendid chateau, and surrounded 
by his ancestral trees of Champlatreux, he was honoured 
by the presence of royalty, the queen, princes, and 
princesses. Everything there was redolent of the olden 
time : on the walls of the saloon were the pictures given 
by Louis XV. to one of Count Mole's ancestors ; in the 
gardens were the marble fountains, shady alleys, and 
overflowing jets dean which recalled the splendour of 
Versailles. Surrounded here by the memorials and re- 
miniscences of the past, in which he so much delighted, 
and basking in the fleeting sunshine of the present, the 
monarch felt for a brief period the enjoyment of real 
felicity, which was soon enhanced by the accouchement 
of the Duchess of Orleans, who on 24th August gave 
birth to a son and heir, who received the title of the 
Count of Paris, and promised to perpetuate in future 
times the new-born monarchy. 1 

The war establishment of 1838 and 1839 was fixed at 
a high standard, which the Chamber, alarmed by the 
first disaster of Constantine, voted without opposition. It 
amounted to 319,348 men, and 63,173 horses. Of this 
large force 38,000 men and 8779 horses were assigned 
to Africa. The men voted in Great Britain in the same 
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year for the army were to be 81,000 men, and 3 7,000 chap. 
sailors for the royal navy ; — forces miserably inade- XXXIV * 
quate when the immensity of the force within a day’s 1838 ‘ 
sale of the southern coast of England is taken into con- 
sideration. Some very curious facts were brought out in 
the debates in the Chamber on the state of the poor, and 
the proportion of legitimate to illegitimate births in Paris. 

It appeared that out of every 1000 births 31 G were ille- 
gitimate, and that “ 33,000 orphans abandoned by their 
parents passed annually through the hospitals of the 
country." M. Lamartine, in an eloquent speech, de- 
claimed against the measure in progress to suppress or 
diminish those establishments, which w T ent to rescue from 
death or ruin the unhappy beings thus brought into the 
world only to encumber it. “ Foundlings are for us," 
said he, “ for all modern societies, one of those sacred 
necessities for which we must provide, if we w r ould eschew 
a dissolution of morals, an inundation of crime and popu- 
lar agitation, which no one can contemplate without 
trembling. Do not trust to those fatal measures which go 
only to conceal an evil which will immediately burst forth 
in other quarters. Insensate are they who are alarmed 
at the increase of population, if we take sufficient steps 
to implant and organise it. Man is the most precious 
of all capitals ; and to those who are alarmed at its 
increase I would say, what would you be at \ Are you 
prepared, as in China, Ao provide against the dreaded 
superabundance of population by immersing the children 
in rivers 1 It is a noble task to replace the care of a 
family for those unhappy children whom God has placed 
in your hands. That task the charity of St Vincent and 
the genius of Napoleon have rendered easy : you have 
nothing to do : beware lest you undo what they have 
done ; rise superior to those who w r ould inflict a mortal 
wound on the honour, the morality, the security of the ^ nr ^ ist - 
country ; recollect that there are higher duties than those R|4 ; Mom- 
of property or economy, and that those who are born have 17 , mu.' 
the right to live." 1 
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Ann. Hist, 
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Cln on. 


While the Legislature was engaged with these im- 
portant topics, public attention was for a brief period 
arrested by the last illness and death of a man who had 
played an important part on the theatre of nations in 
the last generation. On the 17th May, M. Talleyrand 
died. Arrived at the advanced age of eighty-two, his 
life had exceeded the ordinary term, and he retained his 
faculties to the last. Before his death, he had felt a de- 
sire to be reconciled to the Church to which he had 
originally belonged, and in which he had held the rank 
of bishop ; and at the earnest entreaty of his young and 
beautiful relative, Mademoiselle de Dino, who watched 
his last days with pious care, lie had on 10th March 
written a recantation of his errors, both religious and poli- 
tical, but which, with characteristic caution — an instance 
of “ the ruling passion strong in death” — he kept by him, 
and only signed a few hours before his decease.* At the 
same time he addressed a penitent letter to the Pope, in 
which he professed his entire adherence to the tenets of 
the Romish Church. Shortly after signing his recanta- 
tion, the King paid him a visit, and inquired anxiously 
after his health. “ This,” said the dying penitent, “ is 
the highest honour my house has ever received.” Books 
of devotion were frequently, at his own desire, in his 
hands during his long deathbed illness, one especially, 
entitled, “The Christian Religion studied in the true Spirit 
of its Maxims.” “ The recollections which you recall,” 
said lie to the Abbe Dupanloup, “ are dear to me, and I 
thank you for having divined the place they have pre- 
served in my thoughts and in my heart.” Shortly before 
his death he received extreme unction : and on hearing 

* “ Touche do plus en plus par de giaves considerations, conduit i\ juger de 
sangfroid les consequences d'une JRttolution qin a tout entraine , ct qui dure de- 
puis cinquante ans, jc suis arrive au tonne dun grand &ge,et apiea une longue 
experience, ti bl&mcr les exc&s du stecle ciuquel j’cu oppotvtenv , ct & con damn er 
franeheniont les graves erreurs qui dans cette longue suite d’anntfes ont 
trouble ct afflig<$ l’Eglise Catholique, Apostoliquc,et Romaine, et auxquelles j’ai 
eu le malheur de participer.” — Dernihx Pi$cc de M. de Talleyrand, May 17, 
1838. Capefigue, ix. 468. 
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the names of Charles, archbishop of Milan, and Maurice, chap. 

his patron saint, ho said in a feeble voice, “ Have pity on II 1 

me.” M. Dupanloup having related to him that the 18aa 
Archbishop of Paris had said, “ I would give my life for 
M. de Talleyrand,” “ lie might make a better use of it,” 
replied the dying man ; and with these words he expired. 

Belonging to, and celebrated in, another age, M. de 
Talleyrand had outlived his reputation and his influ- His chaiac- 
cnce ; but he is too important an historical character to tcl * 
be permitted to depart this earthly scene without an 
obituary notice. That he was a man of remarkable 
abilities is sufficiently proved by his career : no man 
rises so high, even amidst the storms of a revolution, 
without the aid of those talents which are peculiarly 
adapted to the times in which he lived. It was to the 
possession of these talents that the ex-bishop of Autun 
owed his elevation, and the long duration of his influence 
through all the mutations of political fortune. He was 
neither a great nor a good man : had he been the first, 
his head would have been severed from his shoulders in 
the early part of his career ; had he been the second, he 
never would have emerged into the perilous light of poli- 
tical, from the secure obscurity of ecclesiastical life. He 
was an accurate observer of the signs of the times, and a 
base accomplished time-server. It is such men who in 
general alone survive the storms of a revolution, and 
reap the fruits of the courage and magnanimity, the am- 
bition or recklessness, of others. Essentially selfish and 
egotistical, he never hesitated to sacrifice his religion, his 
oaths, his principles, to the necessities or opportunities of 
the moment : adroit and supple, he contrived to make 
himself serviceable to all parties, and yet not the object 
of envenomed hostility to any. Having sworn fidelity to 
thirteen constitutions, and betrayed them all, he lost no 
character by his repeated tergiversations; no one expected 
consistency or honour from him, but all expected from 
him, and most in power received, valuable secret infor- 
YOL. VI. B 
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mation and useful time-serving. His manners were 
courteous, and had all the polish of the old school, and his 
colloquial powers constituted no inconsiderable part of his 
reputation. His memory, stored with anecdotes of the 
many eminent men of all parties with whom lie had 
passed his life, rendered his conversation always amus- 
ing, often interesting ; but there was nothing original in 
his ideas, or elevated in his conceptions. His celebrity as 
a talker, like that of Rochefoucauld’s Maxims, arose 
chiefly from the casual felicity of expression and uniform 
tracing of all actions to the secret workings of selfishness 
in the human breast. Judging from themselves, both these 
far-famed observers w r ere doubtless in the right. The 
reputation of Talleyrand was greater with his contem- 
poraries, to whom his witty sayings were known, than it 
will bo with posterity, which will form its opinions from 
his actions ; and both conspire to demonstrate that 
intellectual powers, even of the highest kind, cannot com- 
pensate for the want of those still more lofty qualities 
which spring from the pure fountains of the heart/ 

This year brought to light another of those dark con- 
spiracies which revealed the extreme hatred at Louis 
Philippe that pervaded the republican classes of society. 
On the 8th December 1837, a man, landing from the 
English packet-boat on the quay of Boulogne at ten at 
night, accidentally let fall a portfolio of papers. It was 

* Some of M do Talley land’s sayings which have become most celebrated 
were not his own, or at lea^t they had been said by others before him. That 
m paiticular which has made the round of the world, l,r Tho principal object 
of language is to conceal the thoughts,” was piobably original m him, for it 
exactly painted his mind , but it is to be found long before m several English 
authois. Thus in Young’s Night Thoughts , — 

“ Where Nature’s end of language is declined, 

And men talk only to conceal their mind.” 

“ The principal end of language,” says Goldsmith, “ according to grammar- 
ians, is to express our wants so as to receive a speedy redress. But men who 
know the world maintain very contrary maxims. They hold, and, I think, 
with some show of reason, that he who knows best how to conceal his necessi- 
ties and desires, is the most likely person to find redress ; and that the true 
use of speech is not so much to express our thoughts as to conceal them ." — Gold- 
smith’s Bee, No. ni., Oct. 20, 1769 ; Woiks, in. 37. 
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picked up by one of the customhouse officers, and, cn\r 
not being claimed, opened to discover to whom it be- xxxtV - 
longed and should be sent. It was found to contain 1838 ‘ 
several letters, particularly one signed “ Stiegler,” which 
seemed to indicate a conspiracy formed against the 
Government. It concluded with the words, “ The whole 
materiel has been collected in Paris. I bring the plan 
which is desired.” A man named Stiegler was upon this 
arrested, and in the crown of his hat was found the 
drawing of an infernal machine, similar to that which had 
proved so fatal in the hands of Fieschi when Marshal 
Morticr was killed. Some papers found on Stiegler, 
whose real name proved to be Hubert, led to the discovery 
of several accomplices in the plot; and in May 1838, 

Hubert, Mademoiselle Laure Gronville, Jacob Steuble, 
and several others, were brought to trial before the assize 
court of the department of the Seine at Paris. M. Em- 
manuel Arago, Favre Ferdinand Bruat, and several other 
counsel of eminence, conducted the defence ; and the 
trial soon assumed that dramatic air, and produced those 
impassioned scenes, which at that period characterised 
all the state trials in France. The accused conducted 
themselves with a courage bordering on frenzy. It ap- 
peared that Mademoiselle Gronville was so ardent a cha- 
racter, that she alternately was engaged in the pious 
offices of a scour do la charite , and occupied in dressing 
with flowers and funeral ornaments the tomb of Alibaud. 

The trial terminated in the conviction of Hubert, who was . A t 
sentenced to transportation, and of Laure Gronville, 

Steuble, and several others, who were sentenced to five l. 
years’ imprisonment. Laure Gronville died during her 343-m 
confinement, in a state of insanity. 1 

Louis Napoleon, as already mentioned, had returned 
from America in August 1837, to see his mother, the 
Duchess of St Leu, who was in a dying state. Although 
the prudent lenity with which he had been treated by 
Louis Philippe seemed to impose at least an implied 
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chap, obligation on him to abstain from any attempt to disturb 

XXXIV ° . 1 

_ 1 the Government of France, yet the Prince was too strongly 

188a impressed with the hope of ultimate success, and the be- 
Louis Na« lief of his mission, to abstain from the attempt to realise 
obliged to them. After the death of his mother, accordingly, he 
iTriandlnd remained at Arenenberg, ■which again became the centre 
England. °f political intrigues. There was drawn up a pamphlet, 
shortly after published by Lieutenant Laity at Paris, on 
the Strasbourg attempt, and which was so hostile to the 
existing Government that the author was brought to trial 
for it, and sentenced to five years’ imprisonment, and to 
pay a fine of 10,000 francs (£500). The Cabinet of the 
Tuileries having received authentic intelligence that the 
young Prince was renewing his attempts to organise con- 
spiracies in France, and to shako the fidelity of the army, 
addressed energetic remonstrances through their minister 
at Berne to the Swiss Government, calling on them to 
Oct. s, remove Prince Louis Napoleon from their territories. 
i8dis. This demand was warmly supported by Prince Metternich 
on the part of Austria. The demand was resisted by 
the whole strength of the united Republican and Napo- 
leonist parties in Europe, and excited the warmest and 
most acrimonious debates in the Swiss Assembly, where 
the loudest declamations were heard against this “ un- 
heard-of stretch of tyrannic power.” The strength of 
France and Austria, however, was too much for the Hel- 
vetic confederacy : the significant hint that the debouclie 
i Cap. ix. f° r their cattle by the Ticino and the St Gothard would 
l Bianc ! v closed if the demand was not complied with, was not lost 
Ann 3 H ! 't on ^ w ^ ss f ai ' mers > and after some hesitation, the Gov- 
xxu 213. ' ernment, in courteous but decided terms, intimated to 
the young Prince that he must select a new asylum. 1 * He 

* " Apr&s les dvencmens de Strasbourg efc l’actc de gdn6reuse cl6mence dont 
Louis Napol6on Buonaparte avait dte l’objet, leRoi des Franyais ne devait pas 
s’attendre h ce qu’un pays tel que la Suisse, et avec lequel les anciennes rela- 
tions de bon voisinage avaient dttS naguere si heureusement r6tablies, souffrirait 
que Louis Buonaparte revint sur son territoire, et au mepris de toutes les ob- 
ligations que lui imposait la reconnaissance, osat y renouveller de criminelles 
intriguos, et avouer hautement des pretentions insensees, et que leur folie 
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made choice of Great Britain, and arrived there early in chap. 

November 1838. Great events were linked with this 1 

change of scene ; it led to the Boulogne attempt, the cap- 1838, 
tivity of five years in the chateau of Ham, and was indi- 
rectly instrumental in producing the alliance of France 
and England which has since wrought such wonders. 

The cordial union of France and Austria on this attempt 
of Prince Napoleon led to the removal of the most serious Evacuation 
apple of discord which still remained between them. It uec.T na- 
had never been intended by the French Government that 
the occupation of Ancona should be permanent ; it had only 
been adopted as a temporary measure to counterbalance 
the influence of Austria in Tuscany and the Roman States. 

Now, however, this necessity had in a great measure 
ceased, and the troops employed in Ancona were loudly 
called for on the opposite coast of the Mediterranean. 

Italy was tranquil. An amnesty, with very few exceptions, 
had been wisely proclaimed by the Austrian Government Sept. 6, 
on occasion of the coronation of the Emperor at Milan, 
as sovereign of the kingdom of Lombardy and Venice ; 
and the attention of the French Government was so evi- 
dently absorbed by the affairs of Northern Africa, that no 
danger was to be apprehended from their ambitious de- 
signs in Italy. The moment, therefore, seemed favourable 
for the evacuation, and it was brought about without dif- 
ficulty. The French Cabinet at first insisted on some 
stipulations in favour of the constitutional regime in the 
Legations being forced upon the Pope, but this was not 

meme ne peut plus absoudre dopuis l’attentat do Strasbourg. II est de noto- 
ndtd publique que Arenenburg est lo centre d ’intrigues que le Gouvernement du 
lloi a le droit et le devoir do no pas toiler, Vainement Louis Napoleon vou- 
drait - il les nier ; les eents qu’il a fait publier tant en Allemagne qu’en 
France, colui que la Cour de Pairs a rdeemment condamnd (Laity), auquel il 
dtait prouvd qu’il avait lui-meme concouru, et qu’il avait distnbud, tdinoignent, 
assez que son retour d’Amdrique n’avait pas seulement pour objet de rendre 
les dermers devoirs a une mere mourante, mais aussi bien de reprendre des 
projets et d’afficber des pretentions auxquolles il est ddmontrd aujourd’hui 
qu’il n’a jatnais renonce. La Suisse est trop loyale et trop fiddle abide pour 
permettre que Louis Buonaparte se dise &-la-fois l’un de ses citoyens, dt le prd- 
tendant au trone de France. — Due de Montebello au Gouvernement de la 
Sume i, Oct. 8, 1838. CaPEFIgue, ix. 429, 430. Moniteur f Oct. 10, 1838. 
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Affairs of 
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persisted in, as derogatory to his dignity as an independ- 
ent power ; and in the end an order from General Ber- 
nard, Minister of War at Paris, removed the little gar- 
rison of Ancona to Bona, on the opposite coast of Africa. 
The evacuation was made as quickly as possible, to avoid 
exciting the revolutionary party in Europe, and show the 
appearance of the French eagles openly receding before the 
Imperial standards. 1 

While everything was peaceful in the south of Europe, 
and the evacuation of Ancona removed the last ostensible 
cause of difference between the French and Austrian 
Governments, affairs were embroiled in the north, and 
the senseless obstinacy of the revolutionary party in 
Belgium had well-nigh lighted up again the flames of a 
general war in Europe. The affairs of that State had 
been definitively settled by the capture of Antwerp in 
1832, and subsequent treaty by which the limits of the 
new State were exactly defined. Leopold had signed 
that treaty, and accepted the twenty-four articles agreed 
to by the Conference at London. By them the territories 
of Limbourg and part of Luxembourg had been assigned 
to the King of Holland, in his right as Prince of Nassau, 
and member of the German Confederation. Upon various 
pretexts, however, the cession of these provinces to the 
Dutch authorities had been evaded, and they still re- 
mained in the hands of the Belgians. The disturbances 
in the Rhenish Provinces of Prussia, in consequence of 
the dispute between the Government and Archbishop of 
Cologne, relative to the religious education of the children 
of mixed marriages, already mentioned, now awakened 
new hopes in the leaders of the revolution in Flanders ; 
they aspired to nothing less than uniting the Rhenish 
Provinces of Prussia with the newly-erected kingdom of 
Belgium, and forming a State which should be able to 
maintain its ground against either France on the one side, 
or Prussia on the other. The strong feeling in favour of 
the Romish Church which animated both countries, 
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appeared to form the basis of an indissoluble union. “ The chap. 

moment lias come,” said they, “ when the idea of a 1 

Rhenish-Belgian Confederation will pass from Utopia to 1838 ‘ 
realisation. It had been already mooted in 1831 at 
Brussels. An advocate of Cologne, sufficiently authorised 
by the great body of the devoted and influential patriots 
of his country, made proposals to us of a union, which 
were prudently rejected by the equivocal or irresolute 
men who at that time were at the head of affairs. The 
moment has now come when it is possible to renew the 
ideas with far greater chances of success; to deliver our- 
selves for ever from all anxiety on the side of Prussia ; to 
enter into a confederacy with a neighbouring people, 
whose strength will guarantee us from the double danger 
of a Prussian or a French invasion; to secure peace with- 
out commencing war, and to anticipate the necessity of a JC 
strife by exercising a propagandism incomparably more 413 - 415 .' 
powerful than that of bayonets.” 1 

The prevalence of these ideas, which were strongly sup- 
ported by the Catholic clergy, ever possessed of so great Military 

1 • n J - i'll 1 , . ,1 1 , • prejiara- 

an influence in blunders, explains the tenacity with which turns, and 
the revolutionary party there clung for so long a time oftiJ'iki- 
to the possession of Limbourg and Luxembourg. These 
provinces were of some value iii themselves, but they 
were of far more as a link to connect them with Cologne, 
the stepping-stone to the Rheno-Bclgian Confederacy. 

In vain was it represented to these heated republicans 
that these provinces were part of the Germanic Confede- 
racy, which would not yield them without a struggle, and 
could bring 300,000 men into the field. In vain did the 
Government point to the treaty to which the signature of 
the King was attached, which provided for the cession of 
these provinces to the King of the Netherlands. To the 
first it was replied that principles were more powerful 
than bayonets, and that the first approach of the German 
armies would be the signal for a general war of opinion, 
which would terminate in their entire discomfiture ; to 
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chap, the last, that treaties made by despots could not bind the 

XXXIV . *- 

— 1 free and enlightened Belgians. To such a length did the 

1838 . f ermen t proceed, that the Chamber of Deputies at Brus- 
sels, on the motion of M. Metz, the deputy for Luxem- 
bourg, adopted unanimously a resolution, praying the 
King not to consent to the separation of the provinces in 
dispute from Belgium, to which he returned an evasive 
answer.* Inflamed with these extravagant ideas, they, 
by their influence in the Chambers, forced warlike mea- 
sures upon Leopold ; and the Belgian enthusiasts, 
trusting to their tumultuary levies, ill disciplined and 
4is a 4i7*' scarccl y equipped, ventured, with a force which had sunk 
Ann. Hit. before the troops of Holland, to throw down the gaunt- 
2 - 27 . " ’ let to the united strength of Germany, France, and 
England . 1 


24 . 


The great powers were now, however, united on the 
viewsofthe Belgian question, and the prospect of divisions in a more 
binft'on the momentous interest made them all desirous to be done 
Buiject. w itlx its discussion. The East had opened with its com- 
plicated interests and boundless prospects ; the difficulty 
of solving its questions was present to every mind ; and 
the cabinets, anticipating a coming struggle in the Levant, 
were all desirous of leaving no source of disquietude be- 
hind them on the banks of the Rhine. All parties were 
tired of the Belgian question, and desirous, with a view to 
a more momentous struggle, to be done with it. “ I have 
seen Lord Palmerston,” said General Sebastiani, the 
French ambassador in London, “ and be is desirous, 
with the English Government, to arrange on any terms 
the Belgian question, in order to be able to give his 
whole attention to the affairs of the East.” Count Mole, 
in reply, enjoined the General to endeavour to obtain a 


* “ Sire ! En 1831 des circonstances malheureuses mona^aient la Bel- 
gique, du douloureux sacrifice de nos freres du Limbourg et du Luxembourg ; 
peut-il se consommer aujourd’hui que sept ann£es d’existence commune les ont 
attaches a la Belgique ? La Chambre, Sire, ose esp^rer que dans les negotiations 
It ouvrir pour le traits avec la Hollande, l’integnte du temtoire Beige sera 
maintenue/’—lfonieewr, May 17, 1838.. 
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modification of the territorial cessions to Holland ; and 
Sebastiani’s answer was : “ I have again seen Lord Pal- 
merston, but I could not prevail on him to modify the 
views of the English Cabinet. King Leopold must accept, 
purely and unconditionally, the twenty-four articles.” The 
German powers, through M. Bresson, the French ambas- 
sador at Frankfort, wrote in like manner, that no modi- 
fication of the treaty as to the frontier was possible, and 
that Austria, Prussia, and Russia would insist on the full 
payment of the indemnity stipulated to Holland by Bel- 
gium. An official announcement to the same effect was 
made to the Belgian Government, in the strongest terms, 
by Russia and Prussia . 1 * 

Notwithstanding these decided remonstrances from the 
great powers which surrounded them on all sides, the 
Belgian Chambers still held out. Their reliance was on 
the numerous malcontents in the very countries from 
whom these remonstrances emanated. They were in 
close communication with the secret societies and repub- 
licans of France, who, although quiescent at the moment, 
were unceasingly carrying on their dark machinations : 
they relied on the profound feeling of discontent occa- 
sioned by the religious dispute in the provinces of Rhenish 
Prussia, and fomented in Ireland by the efforts of O’Connell 


* “ Les Soussigngs, plenipotentiaires d’Autriclio et do Prusse, conjointement 
avec ceux de la France, la Grando Bretagne, et la Russie, ont remarqud avec 
regret, dans lea actea publics qui viennent de paraitre & l’ouverture des 
Cliambres Legislatives h Bruxelles, un langage annongant kautementle dessem 
de se refuser h la restitution dee terntoires qui d’apres lo second des 24 arti- 
cles arr^tespar la Conference de Londres, le 18 Octobre 1831, doivent contin- 
uer k appartenir au Grand Duchd de Luxembourg, ainsi que de la partie de la 
province de qui, conformdinent au quatneme des dits articles, doit appartenir 
it sa Majesty le Roi des Pays-Bas, soit en sa qualite de Grand- Due do Luxem- 
bourg, soit pour etre r6unie h la Hollando, — actes contre lesquels le Gouverne- 
ment Beige a onus faire valoir les engagemens contractus par un traite solen- 
nel, et lea droits d’un tiers qui s’y oppose ! Egalement, les Soussign6s peuvent 
d’autant moms s’empdeher de voir dans ces manifestations une atteinte portae 
aux droits de la Confederation Gerinanique, qu’elles dmanent d’une partie qui 
ne se trouvant que dans une possession pro visoi remen t tol6ree des territoires 
mentionnes, pretend de son propre chef convertir le fait de cette possession 
en un droit permanent, ce qui constitue dans le present cas, un envahissement 
implicite. Sem. Bulow Capefigue, ix. 417, 418, note. 
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chap, and the Catholic Association : and they trusted to the co- 

XXXIV. . . J 

— 1 operation of the English Radicals, whose ranks had been 

1838 ' immensely swelled by the general suffering which had long 
prevailed from the contraction of the currency, and the 
numerous strikes among workmen in consequence of the 
fall of wages resulting from it, which amounted to little 
short of open insurrection. In a word, the Belgian re- 
publicans counted on a general revolt and war of opin- 
ion in all the States with which they were surrounded; 
and not without reason, for now, for the first time in his- 
tory, bya strange combination of circumstances, the Papacy 
and Democracy were drawing in the same direction. In 
spite of all the warnings they had received, the Belgian 
Chambers abated nothing of their haughty spirit, and 
their military preparations continued without intermission. 
The allied powers in consequence also took up arms. A 
French army 25,000 strong was collected at Compiegne, 
and 30,000 Prussians were concentrated on the Meuse. 
Still the Belgian Chambers stood firm. “ France,” said 
M. Simmons, the deputy of Limbourg in the Chamber, 
i Am. Hist. « can never see with indifference a people sacrificed at its 

xxi. 226- i r 

230; cap. gates, which has lent it the hand. It is time to enter into 

ix. 416-420, ° ... -i-niv i 

x. 17 . more energetic relations with Prance and England, and, 

if their Governments abaudon us, to appeal to the people.” 1 

Everything breathed hostility, and possibly, notwith- 
Faiiure" of standing the apparent hopelessness of the contest, a 
B, e Jsd^ ° f European war of opinion might have arisen at this 
ment'ot'the period, instead of ten years later, when it was averted by 
quostion. an event which, although the natural consequence of the 
monetary crisis which was now producing such distress in 
England, had not been anticipated by the party which 
was calculating on its effects, and utterly disabled them 
from carrying their designs into execution. This was 
Nov. i4, the failure of the Bank of Brussels, which took place 
when the political crisis was at its height, and at once 
deprived the malcontents of their resources and means 
of action. For once insolvency produced effects the very 
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reverse of those with which it generally is attended ; it chap. 
became the herald of peace, not the harbinger of war. XXXIVj 
In a manufacturing and industrious community, where 1838 - 
credit was the soul of enterprise, and an adequate cur- 
rency was the life-blood of the nation, the effects of this 
failure were incalculable. They were much enhanced by 
the failure of the Savings’ Bank of Brussels, which imme- 
diately after ensued, and which was only appeased by the 
Government instantly and wisely comingforward and guar- 
anteeing the sums in the Savings’ Bank, which amounted 
to 1,500,000 florins (£150,000). This seasonable relief, 
however, only assuaged the terrors of the working classes; 
it did not restore the credit of their employers, which, 
participating in the monetary crisis, then at its height in 
England, was violently shaken. In these circumstances, 
to maintain the contest further on the part of Belgium 
was impossible. Silence succeeded to the vehement de- 
clarations of the tribune, and the Belgian standards 
were quickly replaced by the Dutch in the disputed 
territory. On December 11, a fresh protocol was signed Dec. n. 
at London by the representatives of the four great 
Powers, by which it was stipulated that Holland should 
renounce all claim to the arrears of the 8,400,000 florins 
(£840,000) agreed to be paid to her by Belgium, from ^Protocol, 
the day on which the adhesion was given, and the pay- )«;«!; 
ments in future be reduced to 5,000,000 (£500,000). S'iI!’ 
The territorial limits were left as before. This protocol ApnfL, 
was immediately accepted by the King of Holland, and 
on 18th February 183.9 it was presented for acceptance |’jj> 267, ^ 
by the Minister for Foreign Affairs to the Belgian ciiron.j L 
Chamber. 1 A violent opposition was made,* but at m, 389 . 
length the necessity of the case prevailed ; the merchants 

* “ Notre cause est celle des peuples ; ils sc leveront en masse pour nous 
soutenir. Le premier coup de canon tire en Europe sera le signal d’une con- 
flagration g^ndrale. L’exemple sera dangereux pour labsolutisme, qui re- 
douterait le bien-6tre d’une nation vivant sous un regime de libertd. Dans 
rinterGt de mon pays, et pour le repos de ma conscience, je vote contre le pro- 
jet .” — Paroles de M . U Comte de Reynie, Ann. Hist xxiL 207. 
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chap, of Ghent, Liege, and Antwerp represented that they 
x xxi v . WQU | ( j j 5e ru j ne( i by war • the Finance Minister admitted 
1839, the public funds could not support it ; and on the 18th 
Mar. is, March the adhesion to the treaty was carried by a majo- 
1839 ‘ rity of 58 to 42. It was immediately afterwards signed 
by the Belgian minister, and the Belgian question, at 
one time so threatening to Europe, finally set at rest. 

The foreign transactions of France in this year were 

27 . . . ° J 

Differences signalised by an event honourable to the French arms, 

and Mexico. as well as creditable to their vigour, and which went far 
J 8 ° 3 «. 27, to raise the prestige of the kingdom in the eyes of foreign 
nations. This was the successful bombardment of St 
Juan d’Ulloa in Mexico, by a fleet under the command 
of Admiral Baudin, under whose orders the King’s 
youngest son, the Prince de Joinville, made his first essay 
in arms. The French Government had become involved 
in a serious dispute with the Mexican, in consequence of 
some piratical acts committed on French subjects by 
the inhabitants, and a refusal on the part of their govern- 
ment to admit the French to the privileges enjoyed by 
other nations. Negotiations having failed to produce auy 
effect on those hot-headed republicans, who were as igno- 
rant of the strength of their enemies as they were inca- 
pable of developing any of their own, a squadron, consist- 
ing of three line-of-battle ships, La Ner6ide, La Gloiro, 
and LTphigenie, the Creole frigate, and two bomb-vessels, 
approached Vera Cruz ; and not having succeeded in 
bringing the Mexican authorities to terms, Admiral 
Baudin prepared for an immediate attack on the fort of 
1 Traite, St Juau d’Ulloa, which commanded the entry to that 
n!° 38 ; 2 Ann. town. The vessels approached the fort at 2 P.M., and 
129 •’ App!' opened their fire. Such was the vigour of the cannonade 
*°^ 227 °‘ that at six the white flag was hoisted, the walls being a 
L a &ianc 15 v mere heap ru i QS - During the four hours that the fire 
mAi- lasted, the five ships engaged threw 8000 round shot and 
24,1888." 520 bombs into the place: 1 the Ipbigdnie alone, from its 
broadside of 50 guns, threw 3400 balls, or, on an average, 
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fourteen a-mivute, during tlie whole time ! Not content chap. 
with this success, Admiral Baudin landed a strong body of xxxtY - 
marines, under the command of the Prince de Joinville, 
which, advancing towards Vera Cruz, soon compelled the 
submission of that city. It was stipulated that all the 
Mexican troops, excepting a thousand, should leave the 
city, and the French evacuate St Juan d’Ulloa, and the 
privileges contended for by the French for their subjects 
were conceded. 

The experience of war has not yet determined whether 
or not the improvements of fortification, which have been Reflections 
so signal of late years, especially among the Russians, taok of land 
have enabled works at land successfully to resist the most leaToices^ 
formidable attacks from ships. Many considerations may 
be urged, and many examples cited, on both sides. On 
the one hand, it is certain that a powerful three-decker 
of one hundred or one hundred and twenty guns can con- 
centrate a weight of metal, in her broadsides, superior, at 
short range of one hundred or one hundred and twenty 
yards, to any battery, even of three tiers, which can be 
brought to bear upon it, and that the splintering of stone 
from ordinary embrasures is more dangerous to life than 
from the wooden sides of a ship. Add to this, that, by 
the application of steam to ships of war, a concentrated 
fire from several vessels can be brought to bear on a 
single bastion ; and the flank fire of other bastions can 
be taken off till the requisite impression is produced on 
the main point of attack, by the fire of the ships specially 
charged with that part of the undertaking. On the other 
hand, a three-decker, which will burn or sink, seems 
hardly a match for a stone bastion which will neither burn 
nor sink ; and the skill of the Russian engineers has 
discovered the means of protecting the mouth of the gun, 
by net-works of ropes and other defences, from almost 
every danger, except round shot of heavy calibre, and left 
only an aperture a few inches in diameter for the sight 
of the commander of the gun. 
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The examples of this species of attack are almost 
equally divided. Two instances occurred during the war, 
three after it, but none of them can be considered as alto- 
gether decisive. Nelson’s attack on Copenhagen was an 
assault on a strong naval line of defence, supported by 
heavy batteries ; but the principal contest was with the 
ships, and the Trekroner battery was unsubdued at the 
close. The bombardment of Flushing in 1809 was a 
joint land and sea operation, which was headed on the 
latter side by Sir R. Strachan with seven sail of the line; 
and it was to the effect of the fire of the ships, which was 
kept up, as the French governor expressed it, “with un- 
common vigour,” for four hours, that the necessity of 
capitulating was by him mainly ascribed. The attack on 
Algiers, in 1 8 1 G, by Lord Exmouth, was entirely success- 
ful, though with very heavy loss ; but the besieged there 
were Turks, not Europeans ; and their allowing the 
English to come in and take up their stations within 
pistol-shot of the batteries without firing a shot, proved 
that, however individually brave, the Mussulmans at that 
period were little skilled in the art of defence. The 
capture of Acre by Admiral Stopford and Sir Charles 
Napier was a lucky accident, owing to the casual blow- 
ing-up of the Egyptian magazine ; and that of St Juan 
d’Ulloa by Admiral Baudin can hardly be considered as 
an instance in point, as the defenders of the fortress were 
Mexican revolutionists, not European soldiers. 

During the war in after times with Russia, the in- 
stances of this species of warfare present an equally 
, indecisive result. The capture of Bomersund cannot be 
ascribed to the navy, for it was effected, not by the ships, 
but by six guns on shore, planted within 600 yards. The 
successful bombardment of Sweaborg was effected, with 
scarcely any loss, by the gun-boats and mortar-vessels 
having artillery on board, which threw shells at 4500 
yards into the town when almost beyond the reach of 
the Russian guns ; and as it was, though great damage 
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was done in the inside of the town, not a defence was chap. 
injured, and hardly a gun dismounted in the place. The XXX1V ' 
failure of the allied fleets with an immense force before lli39 - 
Sebastopol on the 17th October 1854, despite the signal 
gallantry of Sir Edmund Lyons and the ships under his 
command, seems a weighty precedent against the possi- 
bility of successful naval attack ; but it cannot be con- 
sidered decisive, because the shallowness of the water 
before Fort Constantine compels the vessels to anchor 
at nine hundred yards’ distance, the most advantageous 
range for land batteries, and the least for naval fire, 
which is most powerful at short distances. The fort of 
Kinburn was crushed in an hour by the concentric fire of 
the allied floating-batteries and mortar-vessels ; but the 
attacking force was there overwhelming, and the Russians 
had only sixty-six guns on the bastions of the besieged 
fortress. 

Where considerations and precedents are so equally 
divided, it seems difficult for any one, especially not one Proimbio 
professionally versed in such matters, to form a decided the’tub- 
opinion on the subject. Possibly experience may ere Ject ‘ 
long resolve it one way or other. So far as conclusions 
can be safely drawn from what has already occurred, it 
would rather appear that powerful ships of the line, if 
they can approach near enough, are more than a match 
for the ordinary fortresses hitherto constructed in war ; 
but that, if either they cannot get near, or the fortress 
is defended in the new Russian fashion — that is, with the 
guns entirely covered save at the mouth, and three guns 
of the same calibre lying under cover beside each to re- 
place such as may be disabled, and an ample supply of 
men to supply the gaps of the killed and wounded — the 
chances are very great that the vessels will be sunk or 
burnt before the batteries are silenced. With regard to 
bombardment from a distance with mortars and bombs, 
the case seems to be different. If a number of such 
vessels, propelled by steam, and firing aa they move, 
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chap, commence a bombardment at four thousand yards, the 

*v v v t*y J 

1 mark presented to the land-batteries is so small compared 

1839. w ith that to which the fire of the ships is directed, that 
fifty shots will take effect on the one side for one on 
the other. This mode of attack, however, leaves the real 
defences uninjured, however fatal to the magazines or 
buildings within range ; and even that danger may be 
avoided, in a military point of view, by having the maga- 
zines under bomb-proof cover, or so far off as to be beyond 
the range of the ships’ guns. 

The session of 1838 was closed without any further 

32. . . . J 

Coalition incident, for the state of parties was such as to render 
Soiution d any measure of importance impossible. A coalition had 
chambers, been formed between the Gauche and the Centre Gauche, 
which rendered the majority for Government on any 
material question doubtful, if not hopeless. When the 
Chambers met, the coalition presented a very formidable 
aspect, and the Government received convincing proof of 
its strength from the divisions on the president’s chair. 
M. Dupin, the Opposition candidate, had 183 votes ; M. 
Passy, the Ministerialist, only 178. A long and animated 
debate ensued on the Address, and it was carried by a 
majority only of 13, the numbers being 221 to 208. This 
majority, however, was so small that it revealed the 
approaching downfall of the Government, and they re- 
solved accordingly to have recourse to the last resource 
lx”."';, 1 ! 02 , °f a dissolution, which was done by ordonnance of 31st 
January. But their condition, so far from being im- 
jai m *i U ami P rove( t was rendered much worse by this step, for the 
3i, 1839. calculations made on the result of the elections showed a 
majority of 50 for the Opposition. 1 * In these circum- 

* Statistique de la Nouvelle Chambre, 1838. 

Opposition. Ministeriels 

Ddput6s reBtSs, . . 192 I Ddput^s rest6s, . .383 

„ nouveaux, . .62 „ nouveaux, . . 22 


Doc. 19, 
1838. 


Jan. 21, 

1889. 

Jan. 31. 
Mar. 13. 


264 | 

Majority de T Opposition, 49. 


206 


— Capefigle, x. 26, 26. 
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stances the Ministry felt it was all over, and they ac- chap. 

cordingly threw up their situations, and their resignations 1 

were finally accepted. 1839 * 

A long and painful interregnum ensued upon this 
change, which was only at last terminated by another Ministerial 
of those insurrections which had so often reunited attempts 
parties and strengthened the hands of Government, [aiAdmm- 
The avowed object of the coalition which had now ob- istration> 
tained the command of the Chamber, was to force their 
own policy upon the King, to terminate the individual 
direction which the capacity of Louis Philippe had for 
years enabled him to assume, and to realise their favourite 
maxim, “ Le Roi regne, et ne gouverne pas.” Unwilling 
as the King was to adopt such a system, he had no alter- 
native, for by no other Ministry than that which embraced 
it could a majority in the Chamber be obtained, and he 
accordingly, by the advice of Marshal Soult, whom he Mar. 17 . 
consulted on the occasion, sent for M. Thiers. This 
aspiring leader of the Centre Gauche, however, was too 
ambitious, and felt too strongly the advantage of his pre- 
sent position, not to turn it to the best advantage, and 
the negotiation with M. Guizot and the Doctrinaires 
broke off from his declining to give that very eminent 
man the position to which he was entitled in the 
Ministry.* He submitted to the King a series of pro- 
positions as the conditions of his adhesion, which went 
to change in a fundamental manner the existing system 
of government. The first was that the King was hence- 
forward to abstain from any direct or personal inter- 
ference with his Government, and to act only through 
his responsible Ministers ; the second, that a certain 
qualified interposition in favour of the Liberal Gov- 
ernment in Spain was to be permitted ; the third, that 

* “ Si M. Odillon Barrot,” dit M. Guizot, u veufc le Ministdre de lTnt^rieur, 
je le lui c&de, h condition qu’on me donnera la Pr6sidence de la Chambre. 

Est-ce trop exiger 1 La coalition a trois chefs, et j’en suis un : il y a trois 
grandes positions h occuper, et je ne deman de que celle dont MM. Barrot et 
Thiers ne voudront pas ; rien de plus 16gitime.” — Louis Blanc, y. 396. 

VOL. VI. C 
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chap. M. Odillon Barrot was to be selected as President of the 
—I! — 1 Chamber, and M. Dupont de 1’Eure obtain a seat in 
lm the Court of Cassation. The King, yielding to neces- 
sity, was inclined to have accepted these conditions ; '* 
but, on the other hand, this concession disconcerted 
Marshal Soult and M. Guizot, who were by no means 
inclined to go such lengths in favour of the Gauche, and 
still clung to the idea that, by means of a skilful selec- 
tion of Ministers, it might be possible to form a combi- 
nation of the Centre and Centre Droit, which should 
command a majority in the Chamber. The result was 
that the negotiation with M. Thiers and the Centre 
March si. Gauche went off; and on the recommendation of M. 
March sT’ C> ll ‘ zot and the chiefs of the Doctrinaires, who insisted 
iiist’ifn"’ ^ ia * i a P rov i s i° na l cabinet should be nominated to try 
102 , 103 / the temper of the Chamber on this point, which could 
33.^ not be done without a cabinet, a Ministry avowedly 
temporary only was appointed. 1 1 
^ The position of the interim cabinet, when the Chamber 
vain at- met again, was not such as to inspire any well-founded 
io'.Ta t0 hope that a government formed of the Centre and Droit 
Miuibtiy. cou p] comman( } a majority. On the 16th April a divi- 
sion took place on the question of the presidency of the 
Chamber, and on that occasion the Conservatives voted 
for M. Passy, in the hope of detaching him from the 
Gauche; and the manoeuvre proved so far successful that 
he obtained 225 votes, while M. Odillon Barrot had only 
193. In consequence of this division, a fresh attempt was 
made to form a ministry, from which both M. Guizot 

* “ Mon Cher M. Thiers, — J'ai etc appel6 ce matin par le Roi, au moment 
oft vous m’adressiez votre lettre : le Roi accepte toutes lee conditions du pro- 
gramme , qui lui a 4ti ren\is. J’ai m£mo 6t6 etonnd, d’apr&s ce qui s’6tait pass6 
hier, de trouver sa Majesty dans une disposition semblable.” — MarCchal Soult 
(t M. Thiers, March 20, 1839. Cafefigue, x 30. 

+ Ministere du 31 Mars, 1839 : — M. Gasparin, Pair do France, Ministre de 
l’lntgrieur ; Girod de VAin, Pair de France, Justice et Cultes ; Le Due de 
Montebello, Affaires Etrangeres ; General Dupans Cubieres, Guerre ; M. 
Parant, Instruction Publique ; M. Gautier, Fmance. — Moniteur, 31st March 
1839. 
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and M. Odillon Barrot were excluded : M. Thiers was chap. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs. This arrangement was 1 

very near succeeding, and on 29th April the Carrousel 1839 ' 
was filled with a crowd expecting to see the new Ministers, 
for whom carriages were in waiting, make their entry to 
the Tuileries. But the hours passed, and no one appeared ; 
and at length M. Dupin announced that the negotiation 
had broken off, from the parties, through mutual jealousy, 
being unable to agree on a president of the council, with- 
out whom neither would have a majority in the Cabinet. 

Upon this everything was thrown adrift, and the public 
anxiety redoubled. “At the time of the contest of Pitt 
and Fox,” said the Revue des Deux Mondes, “England was 
some weeks without a ministry, and the crisis would have 
continued longer, had not George III., worn out with 
their difficulties, declared he would go to Charing Cross, 
and take for ministers the first seven gentlemen he met.” 

Possibly Louis Philippe might have been reduced to a , L Blanc 
similar necessity, had not the crisis been terminated by an £ a p C “' 4 g f’ 
unexpected event, which diffused general consternation, Ami. 
and for a time stifled the jealousy of parties by the dread iou, 107 .’ 
of another revolution. 1 

Unknown to the police, unsuspected by the Govern- 
raent, a society had long existed in Paris, which was La SocUte 
of the more dangerous character that its proceedings ^tfor- 
were conducted with secresy and caution. It began 6a,U3atIon ‘ 
in 1834, after the suppression of the insurrections of 
that year. It was entirely military in its organisation 
and plans, and proposed to overturn the Government, 
not by the press or influencing opinion, but by force, 
kept carefully concealed till the moment for action 
had arrived. The better to conceal its designs, it was 
styled La Societe des Families, and professed to be en- 
tirely occupied with projects of mutual succour and assist- 
ance. Like all the other secret societies of that period, it 
obeyed the orders of an unseen and unknown authority. 

The unit of the association consisted of six members, who 
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XXXIV. 


1839. 


1 Hist, des 
Societes 
Secretes, ii. 
19,26; L. 
Blanc, v. 
410,411. 


received the name of a “family;” six families, which 
obeyed one chief, formed a “section;” and three sec- 
tions formed a “ quarter.” The chiefs of the “ quarters” 
took their instructions from a “ revolutionary agent,” who 
was the instrument for conveying the orders of an un- 
known committee which directed the whole. The opera- 
tions of this secret society had been so vigorous, that in 
the beginning of 1836 it contained twelve hundred men, 
for the most part of the most intrepid and dangerous 
character. It had collected several depots of ammuni- 
tion, and formed dangerous ramifications in two of the 
regiments stationed in Paris. 1 * 

In spite, however, of all the precautions taken to insure 

* The oath taken by the entrants into this society was in these terms : — 
** Au nom de la Rdpublique, jo jure kame dternelle a tous les liois, a tous les 
Aristocrates, a tous les oppresseurs de rhumamte. Je jure ddvouement absolu 
au Peuple, fraternity a tous les hommes, hors Icb aristocrates. Je jure de punir 
les traitres. Je promets de donner ma vie, de monter sur Tdchafaud, si cc 
sacrifice est necessaire pour amener le regno de la souverainetd du peuple ct do 
l’egalitd. Quo je sois puni de la mort des trattres, que jo sois porce de ce 
poignard, si je viole mon serment.” — Histoire des SoctCUs Secretes , n. 56 ; and 
Capefioue, x. 48, note. 

Those about to be initiated were subjected to the following interrogatories : — 
" Que penses-tu du Gouverncmcnt actucl ? — Quhl eBt traitro au peuple de ce 
pays. Dans quel interct fonctionne-t-iH — Dans celui d’un petit nombro do 
privildgids. Quels sont aujourd’hui les aristrocrates 1 — Ce sont les hommes 
d’ argent, les banquiers, les fournisseurs, monopolcurs, gros proprietaires, 
agioteurs ; en un mot, les exploiteurs qui s’engraissent aux ddpens du peuple. 
Quel est le droit en vertu duquel ils gouvernent? — La force. Quel est le 
vice dominant dans la societe ] — L’egoisme. Qu’est ce qui tient lieu d’honneur, 
de probitd, de vertu ^ — L ’argent. Quel est Phomme qui est estimd dans le 
inonde 1 — Le riche et le puissant. Quel est celui qui est mepnsd, persecute, et 
mis hors la loi 1 — Le pauvre et le faible. Que penses-tu du droit d’oetroi, des 
impfits sur le sel, et sur les boissons ? — Ce sont des impels odieux, destines k 
pressurer le peuple cn dpargnant les riches. Qu’est ce que le peuple 1 — Le 
peuple est l’ensemble des citoyens qui travaillent. Comment est-il traitd par 
les lois 1 — II est traitd en esclave. Quel est le sort du proldtaire sous le gouv- 
ernement des riches ? — Le sort du proldtaire est semblable k colui du serf et 
du ndgre ; sa vie n’est qu’un long tissu de miseres, de fatigues, ot de souf- 
frances. Quel est le principo qui doit servir de ban k une societe rdguli&re * — 
L’dgalite. Faut-il faire une revolution politique, ou une revolution sociale ? — II 
fautfaire une revolution sociale. Nos tyrans ont proscrit la Presse et l’Associa- 
tion, e’est pourquoi notre devoir est do nous associer avec plus de perseverance 
quo jamais, et de suppleer A la Presse par la propagande de vive voix, car les 
arraes que les oppresseurs nous interdi c ent sont celles qu’ils redoutent le plus, 
'et que nous devous surtout employer.” — Capefioue, Dix Ans de Louts 
Philippe, x. 53, 54. 
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entire secresy, the police got a clue to this association; chap. 
several of its chiefs were arrested, and an attempt at XXXIV 
open insurrection failed. The society in consequence 1 f 39 ' 
was dissolved, and its members reunited in a new one which is 
under the name of the Societe des Saisons, which pro- the 
fessed to be entirely occupied with fruits and flowers, sa«oas. de3 
and the varied productions of the earth in all seasons. 

In that society, which, like the former, was entirely of 
a military character, it was determined, on the motion 
of M. Martin Bernard, to have frequent reviews of the 
forces of the society, sometimes in one place, sometimes 
in another, always in the dark, and with the utmost 
secresy, without any one knowing, till an hour before the 
orders were given, where they were to meet. It was re- 
solved also that there should be no dep6ts of ammunition, 
which only excited suspicion, and were liable to detection ; 
but that when the moment for action had arrived, it 
should be distributed in small quantities by trusty agents 
to the members in their inarch to their different rallying- 
points. Manufactories of cartridges, however, were going 
on, and one was discovered in 1838 by the police; but 
so skilfully was the design managed, that they got no 
clue to the chiefs or centre of the conspiracy. In April 
183.9 the society had one thousand armed men on its 
rolls, and twelve thousand cartridges distributed in small 
magazines, and it was directed by Armaud Barbes, an 
enthusiastic chivalrous young man ; Martin Bernard, a 
resolute determined soldier; Blanqui, an ardent conspira- 
tor, and several other persons of lesser note but similar 
character. Such was the spirit with which they were 2 ^ B j anc 
animated, that the cry was unanimous among the con- 
spirators for immediate action, and not a doubt remained socidtesSe- 
among them that decisive success would attend their first 7i. *’ “* 
insurrection. 1 

The insurrection began on the 12th of May, the con- 
spirators calculating, not without reason, that during the 
interregnum of the Ministry the resistance of Govern- 
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chap, ment could Dot be so formidable as might otherwise be 

1 apprehended. The insurrectionists assembled first in the 

1839 ‘ Rue l’Abbe, where a gunsmith’s shop was broken open, 
insurre'c- and the corps were speedily armed. Followed by a band 
leVhich^s devoted followers, Barbes moved, amidst cries of “ Vive 
suppressed. ] a Republique ” and the chorus of the “ Marseillaise,” to 
the Palais de Justice, where he summoned the officer in 
command to surrender, and upon his refusal he was shot 
dead. The post was then carried ; but the alarm being 
now given, the prefecture of police was put in a posture 
of defence, and troops began to arrive from all sides. By 
a sudden rush, however, the conspirators succeeded in 
making themselves masters of the Hotel de Ville, where 
Barbes with a loud and firm voice read his proclamation. 
At the same time a bold attack made them masters of the 
Place St Jean, and the united corps proceeded to the 
Mairie of the 7th Arrondissement. But the troops and 
National Guard now crowded in on all sides ; the alarm 
was spread through the whole town, the generate beat in 
all the streets ; the conspirators, feeling their enterprise 
hopeless, gradually slipped off, and at length they were 
reduced to three hundred, who retreated into the narrow 
streets in the neighbourhood of the Rue Transnouain and 
the Cloitre de St Meri. In the midst of their blood- 
stained pavements the “Marseillaise” was heard chanted 
in mournful strains, and the utmost efforts were made to 
1 Ann. Hist. strengthen the position. Three barriers were erected in 
2 Is; Moni- the Rue Trinitat ; but the conspirators in raising them 
i 3 U amU 4 , on ^7 dug their own graves. They were speedily sur- 
1839; l.’ rounded on all sides, and forced to surrender. The chiefs 

J3l£LtlC<| V* 

415-417^ we re nearly all wounded ; Barbes was taken with his 
37 . ' hands black with powder, and his figure covered with 
blood from a wound in his head. 1 

The immediate effect of this audacious enterprise was 
to terminate the ministerial crisis. Matters had become 
too serious to admit of any further delay ; the jealousies of 
chiefs, the ambition of parties, yielded to the stern reality 
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of danger. The bourgeoisie, terrified for their property, chap. 
and disquieted by these repeated and alarming breaches of . xx x n l 
the public peace, rallied, as they had so often done be- 1839 ' 
fore, around the throne. The King felt the necessity of a Second 
firm and intrepid ministry, with an undaunted soldier at Marsha? ° f 
its head, and he was not long of forming it. On the very !?“**} 2 
day on which the insurrection broke out, and before the 1U3U - 
firing had ceased in the streets, an ordonnance was signed, 
appointing Marshal Soult President of the Council and 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. Duchatel Minister of the 
Interior, and M. Villemain Minister of Public Instruction.* 

Neither M. Guizot nor M. Thiers were in the Ministry, 
which, doubtless, diminished its strength ; but the jeal- 
ousy of these two rival chiefs had become such that the 
one could not be admitted without alienating the adhe- 
rents of the other, and both, aspiring to the lead, would , M 
accept no inferior situation. The Cabinet was formed by May 13, 
a combination of the Centre with the Doctrinaires and a x.ai’, £?. p ' 
small fraction of the Centre Gauche . 1 

M. Villemain, who was now for the first time brought 

. 0 39 

forward in the important situation of Minister of Public Character 

Instruction, was a man who had risen to eminence chiefly S 
from the brilliant works with which he had adorned the 
literature of France. A peer of France, and attached 
both by family and connections to aristocratic society, he 
yet depended mainly on popular support, and was passion- 
ately desirous of retaining the suffrages of the reading 
multitude. He had all the sensitiveness to criticism and 
love of praise which is so often the accompaniment of 
genius, especially of a poetic or romantic kind. While 
this turn of mind, however, rendered his literary works 
charming, and eminently qualified him to produce the 


* President du Conseil et Secretaire dcs Affaires Etrangeres, Marshal 

Soult ; Garde des Sceaux et Ministre de la Justice et des Cultes, M. Teste ; 
Guerre, General Schneider ; Marine et Colonies, l’Amiral Duperrd ; Int6- 
rieur, M. Duchatel ; Commerce, M. Cunin-Gridaine ; Travaux Publics, M. 
Dufaure ; Instruction Publique, M. Villemain ; Finances, M. Passy. — Moniteur, 
May 13, 1839. 
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chap, beautiful sketches of French literature during the eight- 
XXXIY ’ eenth century, and of contemporary character, which 
ia39 ' have given such celebrity to his name, it in a great 
degree impeded his ability as a minister, by produc- 
ing a nervous apprehension of the press, and a feminine 
desire of approbation inconsistent with the insensi- 
bility to everything but the calls of duty, which forms 
the noblest feature of the masculine character, and is 
more than anything called for in a minister of state in 
troubled times. He had acquired great popularity at the 
tribune of the Peers by his eloquent declamations in 
favour of the independence of Poland, and against the 
laws of September 1834, but on that very account he 
was the less qualified to have a share in holding the 
helm in troubled times. Like Mr Canning, he looked 
more to the immediate applause of the newspapers than 
to the ultimate consequences of his actions, or the lasting 
opinion of thinking men, — a weakness common to him with 
most others who live on the breath of public applause, 
and one which so often disqualifies literary men from 
taking a place proportioned to their genius in the 
government of mankind. 

The formation of this Cabinet, in a manner, cast the 
statif of parties in the Chamber in a new mould, and drew the line 

this changed more distinctly and irrevocably between them. M. Thiers 
became the avowed leader of the Gauche and Centre 
Gauche, and he aspired to nothing less than the premier- 
ship, with a cabinet of his own formation, including M. 
Odillon Barrot. It was foreseen that the age and infir- 
mities of Marshal Soult would disable him from long 
holding his present arduous post, and at any rate he was 
more a man of action than words, and better fitted to 
subdue an insurrection in the streets by grape-shot than 
win a majority in the Chamber by persuasive language. 
M. Guizot was the man to whom the Conservatives of all 
shades in the Legislature now looked to form the future 
head of an anti-revolutionary cabinet, and combat demo- 
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cracy in the Chamber, and with its own weapons of deck- chap. 

** • Y \T V T TT 

mation and eloquence. The press followed this now 
decided line of demarcation of parties. The National lm 
declaimed violently against the ministerialists, and accused 
M. Odillon Barrot of having deserted his principles, and 
become lukewarm in the cause of democracy, since he had 
the prospect of a place in the Cabinet, and the Siecle and 
Courrier Fran pais in vain defended his cause. But 
meanwhile the Liberals, who made this violent assault on 
M. Odillon Barrot, were themselves attacked in reat by a 
set of journals (the Moniteur Rcpublicain, and l’ Homme 
Libre) still more violent, which spoke the voice of the 
“Soci&d des Families” and the “ Soci&d des Saisons,” 
and openly aspired to overturn the Government and esta- 
blish a republic. The Constitutionnel and Temps feebly 
defended MM. Dufaure, Passy, and Teste, and the Liberal 
part of the Cabinet, — while the Journal des Debats and 
la Presse openly supported the new Cabinet, as they had 
done that of Count Mol6, with undiminished vigour and -iM?’.*’ 
no small share of ability. 1 

The Chamber of Peers was, by an ordonnance of 14tli 
May 1839, charged with the trial of the parties accused Trial of 
of accession to the late revolt, and the proceedings uf/con- 
commenced on the 27th June. Armand Barbes, Martin spirator8, 
Bernard, Bonnet, and fifteen others, were first brought to 
trial, and the proceedings soon ran into that violent and 
impassioned duel between the opposite parties, which all 
the state trials of France at that period became. Barbes, 
with generous enthusiasm, took upon himself the whole 
blame of the proceeding, and strove only to exculpate 
his companions in arms. “ I declare,” said he, “ that all 
the citizens, at three o’clock on the 12th May, were igno- 
rant of our project of attacking the Government. They 
had been assembled by the committee without being in- 
formed of the reason of their convocation. They believed 
they were coming to a review, and it was only on arriv- 
ing at the ground, whither we had previously sent ammu- 
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chap, nition and arms, that I put weapons into their hands, and 
xxxn ' gave them the signal to inarch. These citizens then were 
1838, hurried away,forced by moral influence to follow that order. 
According to me, they are innocent. For my own part, 
I desire to take no benefit by this declaration. I declare 
that I was one of the chiefs of the association — I admit 
that I gave the order for the combat, and prepared the 
means of its execution — I admit that I took part in it, 
and fought against the troops ; but while I assume on 
myself the entire responsibility of the general acts, I 
deny that I am responsible for acts which I neither 
counselled nor approved. Among these is the death of 
Lieut. Drouineau, of which T am specially accused. That 
is an act of which I am incapable. I did not slay M. 
Drouineau ; had I done so, it should have been in open 
combat, as in the days of chivalry. I am no assassin — 
that is all I have to say. When an Indian falls into 
the hands of his enemy, he does not think of defending 
himself — he gives up his head to be scalped.” “ The ac- 
cused,” said M. Pasquier, “ had reason on his side when 
B) he compared himself to a savage.” “ The pitiless savage,” 
v. 4J9, 426. resumed Barbes, “ is not he who gives his head to be 
scalped, but he who scalps.” 1 

In these circumstances it was evident that the only 
Comiction question on which there could be any dispute was the ac- 
tenccs of cession of the accused to the death of Lieut. Drouineau — 
the accused. as a p ^ regt %vag admitted, and could not be denied, 
for they were taken with arms in their hands fighting 
against the Government. It was very material, however, 
to obtain a conviction of this offence, because murder was 
a crime which, unlike treason, it was understood the Kina' 
July 12. could not pardon. After a long trial Barbbs was found 
guilty of insurrection against the State, and “ voluntary 
homicide committed with premeditation.” He was in 
consequence sentenced to death, and the other accused 
to long periods of confinement, from five to twenty years. 
The utmost efforts were immediately made by the family 
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of Barbbs, which was in the highest degree respectable, to chap. 
obtain a commutation of his punishment ; but there was XXXtV ' 
much difficulty felt on this point, as, however the Sove- 
reign might pardon attempts on his own life, it was very 
doubtful how far he was entitled to do the same with the 
murderer of another. The Council of State were divided 
on the subject, and the majority were inclined to let the 
law take its course. At length, however, by the interces- 
sion of the Duke of Orleans, at whose feet the sister of 
Barbes had thrown herself, the King was so far strength- 
ened as to feel authorised to give way to those humane 
feelings which formed so bright a feature in liis character. 

The sentence of death against Barbbs was commuted first 
into forced labour for life, and then into imprisonment 
for the same term in the prison of Mont St Michel, on 
the coast of Normandy. Blanqui, another leader of the Nov. 13, 
conspiracy, with eighteen others, were afterwards tried 1U39 ’ 
before the same court, and sentenced, the first to death, 
the rest to long periods of imprisonment. The capital 
sentence against the first was in like manner commuted, 
by the clemency of the King, into confinement for life in 
the state prison of Mont St Michel. There, in the soli- 
tary chambers which the austerity of the monks in the 1 o ap . x. 
dark ages had formed for the voluntary infliction of expia- 
tory discipline, did these gallant but deluded men mourn 
incessantly over their fallen prospects, amidst a silence ^ 
broken only by the ceaseles surge of the waves by which 
they were surrounded on the iron-bound rock on which 178, 206." 
their prison was built . 1 

This conspiracy threw a light on the attempt of Louis ^ 
Napoleon at Strasbourg in the close of the preceding Views it 
year, and the obstinacy with which the Belgian revohi- his associ* 
tionists had braved the hostility of combined Europe, 
rather than relax their hold of a territory containing only 
three hundred thousand inhabitants in Limbourg and 
Luxembourg. Both looked for an outbreak at Paris, 
which, although directed to different objects from either, 
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chap, would have operated as a powerful auxiliary to both. 

. / Yet were the designs of Barbes, Blanqui, and the con- 
1839 ‘ spirators of the 12th May, in reality more at variance 
with those of the young scion of the Imperial house than 
even with those of the Government on the throne. Their 
ideas were an amplification of those of Robespierre and 
St Just, but without the belief of the latter in the neces- 
sity of blood to cement the social edifice. They had 
embraced the views of Baboeuff in the conspiracy in 
1797, which so severely tried the Directory ; but they 
were influenced by more humane and philanthropic prin- 
ciples. Their code was founded on a misapplication of 
that of Christian morality. They applied to the social 
concerns of men, and the foundations of civil society, the 
words which our Saviour delivered as a guide for private 
life, and to combat the innate and universal selfishness of 
human nature. “ The last shall be first, and the first 
last,” they thought was intended to designate, not the next 
world, but this; and the great object of legislation, in their 
opinion, in consequence, should be to bring society towards 
that desirable consummation. They openly inculcated, as 
a corollary from these principles, the abolition of all gra- 
dations of rank, of all capital, and of the invidious distinc- 
tion of property. All should be equal; and to insure the 
continuance of that equality, all possessions should be 
equally divided, and never permitted to accumulate in the 
hands of one more than in another. The first precept of 
the Gospel, they observed, was “to sell all your goods and 
give to the poor.” These doctrines are very remarkable, 
and they heralded another revolution, very different in 
principle from that of 1789, but perhaps still more for- 
midable in practice. The world was far from the infidel 
and irreligious spirit which ushered in the first great con- 
vulsion : “ Liberty, EgalitY, Fraternity,” was still the 
i c»p x principle ; but men now founded that principle, not on 
49,50. ' the denial, but on the misinterpretation, of the doctrines 
of the Gospel. 1 
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While the enthusiastic democrats of Paris were thus chap. 

XXXIV 

laying the foundation of the revolution, which, nine years 1 

after, overturned the throne, the partisans of Napoleon 1839 ‘ 


44 . 


were not less active in strengthening their own party, and Process or 
preparing the way for that still more marvellous change, ieon party, 
which enabled him to reap the whole fruits of the coming 
convulsion. In their anxiety to propitiate the Liberal 
majority in the Chambers, the Government unconsciously 
favoured the growth of the feelings which were favourable 
to the imperial dynasty. A pension of 100,000 francs 
(£4000) a-year was settled, with the cordial approbation 
of the Chamber, on the widow of Murat ; monuments 
were everywhere erected or designed to perpetuate the 
memory of the glories of the Empire. The press cau- 
tiously, but assiduously, inculcated the same ideas ; and 
the very remarkable work of Prince Louis, Les Idces 
Napoleoniennes, in a skilful manner favoured them, by 
representing the incessant wars, which were the chief re- 
proach against his memory, as a temporary and painful 
effort to secure that general and lasting peace which was 
the grand object of his desire. “ Napoleon,” it was said, 

“ was always the friend of peace ; he was the protector 
of commerce and industry : it was for this he waged war 
with England, the eternal oppressor of both : he was the 
civiliser of the world ; the most pacific and liberal sove- 
reign that ever reigned. It was for the interests of real 
freedom that he suppressed the Tribunate, its worst enemy, 
and chased the deputies who had betrayed it through the 
windows of St Cloud, If he went to Moscow, it was that 
he might conquer the peace of the world in the Krem- 
lin ; if he sacrificed millions of soldiers, it was because 
that peace could be purchased at no lower price.” These 
ideas were not only sedulously inculcated in Le Capitole, 
a journal specially devoted to the Napoleon interests, but 
in several other publications, both in France and foreign 
states. The report was carefully circulated in secret, and 
therefore the more readily believed, that Priuce Napoleon 
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chap, was in reality supported by Austria, Russia, and Great 
— ‘ — 1 Britain ; and in a pamphlet published at this time, which 
im made a considerable sensation, it was openly asserted that 
the existing Government was incapable of providing for 
the security, prosperity, and glory of France, and that the 
Napoleon dynasty alone was equal to its requirements. 
, Cap x Prince Louis at this time addressed a letter to the editor 
de’n 8 iapo- ^ ie Times, in which he solemnly disclaimed any con- 
ieon, par nection with the enterprise of Barbes, and declared that, 

Lespes, i. 1 . . . . 

33. if his friends engaged in any attempt in his favour, he 
would be found at its head. 1 


45. 

Increased 
strength of 
the Govern 
ment. 


While future events, however, were in this manner 
“casting their shadows before,” the government of Louis 
Philippe w r as in the mean time greatly strengthened by 
the insurrection in Paris and defeat of Barbes. The 


question of the secret-service money came on for dis- 
May 28. cussion on May 28th, a fortnight after the suppres- 
sion of the revolt, and the sum of 1,200,000 francs 
(£48,000), proposed by Government, was carried by a 
majority of 262 to 71. It was, however, a reduction of 
500,000 francs (£20,000) on the vote of the preceding 
year. This majority, on what was always the trying 
question for Ministers, confirmed them in office for the 
remainder of the session, and they were careful not to 
shake the advantage they had gained, by bringing for- 
ward any measure on which their majority might be less 
decided. Railway lines, then so much the object of inte- 
rest, soon succeeded, and absorbed the principal atten- 
* Ann^Hist. tion of the Chamber, before which no other question of 
ii3.’ general domestic interest was brought during the re- 
mainder of the session. 2 


4g Foreign affairs, however, were now beginning to occupy 
Debate' on a large share of public attention, and debates, fraught 
the East. 3 ° with the dearest interests of humanity, and prophetic of 
future changes, took place on that all-important subject. 
Turkey had at that period been reduced to the last straits, 
in consequence of the victories of Ibrahim Pasha in Asia 
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Minor, and the refusal of England and France to render chap. 

her any aid, when applied to for succour, when the victo- 1 

rious Egyptian legions threatened Constantinople in 1832. 1839, 

The result had been, that Russia gave the required assist- 
ance, and extorted, as the price of it, the Treaty of 
Unkiar-Skelessi, which excluded all ships of war, except 
the Russian and Turkish, from the Black Sea, and con- i 
verted its waters into a Muscovite lake. 1 The Western xxxu. ’§ so. 
Powers had become sensible, when it was too late, of their 
extreme folly in thus throwing Turkey into the arms of 
Russia ; and each w as endeavouring to repair it, and 
regain its lost influence in the Levant, — France by sup- 
porting Mchemet Ali in his Syrian conquests, England 
by upholding the decaying Ottoman empire against its 
southern enemy, so as to avoid all pretence for any 
further interference on the part of the colossus of the 
north. 

The system supported by the French Cabinet was to 
leave everything in statu quo in the Levant, neither dis- Lamartine's 
turbing the Russians in their influence at Constantinople, the subject, 
nor Ibrahim in his Syrian conquests. This policy met 
with a powerful opponent in Lamartine. “ I understand,” 
said he, “ the system of statu quo for the integrity of the 
Ottoman empire before the treaties with Russia in 1774, 

1792, and 1813 — before the annihilation of the Turkish 
navy in 1827 at Navarino, that act of national madness 
of France and England for the benefit of Russia. But 
after the conquest of the Crimea by Catherine — after the 
Russian protectorate of Wallachia and Moldavia — after 
the emancipation of Greece, and its occupation by your 
troops, and the millions of subsidies ybu have still to pay 
to uphold its independence — after the subjection of the 
Black Sea to the Russians, and the erection of Sebas- 
topol, where the Muscovite fleets are only twenty-four 
hours’ sail from Constantinople — after the treaties of 
Adrianople, Unkiar-Skelessi, and Kutaya, and the dis- 
memberment of the half of the empire by Mehemet Ali 
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1839 . 
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and yourselves, who protect him, — after all this, to speak 
of the statu quo, is, allow me to say, as ridiculous 
as to speak of the existence of Polish nationality. 
What ! are you about to arm for the statu quo of the 
Turkish empire, which is essential, you say, to the security 
of Europe, when that statu quo is the dismemberment, 
the annihilation, the agony, of the empire which you 
pretend to support 1 Be, then, consistent, and if Turkey 
is as material to you as you say it is, go to the support, 
not of the revolt in Syria, but of the imperial government 
at Constantinople. Lend your counsels, your engineers, 
your officers, your fleets, to the support of the generous 
efforts of Sultan Mahmoud to civilise his people; aid him 
to crush Ibrahim, and to recover Egypt, and all the parts 
of his empire which are now detaching themselves from 
it. Instead of this, what are you told to do ? Arm for 
the statu quo. That is to say, spend the blood and 
treasure of France, to maintain what 1 Turkey in Europe 
and Constantinople under the power of Russia ; Turkey 
in Asia, under the sabre of Ibrahim and the usurpation 
of Mehemet. 

“ Are the Crimea and the shores of the Black Sea, 
covered with Russian fleets and military establishments, 
the Turkish empire \ Are Wallachia and Moldavia, 
chained by the Russian protectorate, and where an Otto- 
man soldier does not dare to set his foot ? Is it to be 
found in Servia, which has three times defeated the Turk- 
ish armies, and is now rapidly growing under the shade 
of liberty and the protection of its illustrious chief, Prince 
Milosch, the Washington of the East ? Is it to be sought 
for in the four millions of Bulgarians, the Greeks of 
Epirus or Macedonia, or in the Peloponnesus or the Isles, 
torn by yourselves from the Turkish empire ? In fine, 
are you to look for it in Cyprus, with its forty thousand 
Christian inhabitants, and sixty Turks in garrison ; or in 
Syria, with its infinite diversity of races ; or in Egypt, 
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Candia, Arabia, Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli, which are all now chap. 

more or less independent, and some of which you your- 1 

selves have wrested from the Ottomans ? No ! All these 18,!9 ' 
splendid territories must be deducted from the Turkish 
empire — that is to say, you must subtract three-fourths of 
its extent. What remains ? Constantinople — the finest 
site for a capital, and the finest situation in the world, 
but on that very account the most coveted, — pressed 
on one side by the mouth of the Black Sea, where the 
Russians can debouch any hour they please, and on the 
other by the entrance into the Archipelago, where the 
English and French fleets may any day find an entrance. 

A capital without a territory, and constantly besieged, — 
that is the true state of the Ottoman empire. And in 
that capital we have an emperor, heroic, but power- 
less, contemplating the insolent intrigues of the powers 
who are disputing beforehand the spoils of his empire. 

It is the last scene of the Lower Empire, at the time of its 
overthrow by Mahomet II., a second time on the stage. 

There is the phantom on which you propose to rest your 
alliance; there is the pillar which, according to you, is 
to support the weight of the Russian colossus. 

“ What is to be done in these critical circumstances, 4fl 
when the fate of the world, in a manner, hangs in the continued, 
balance? We must take the initiative in the contest 
which is about to ensue. It is in vain to expect any- 
thing from the Arab domination. It was bold after vic- 
tories, but it had neither a base nor a future. A hero is 
not there, as in the West, an expression of a people ; he 
is a meteor, a speciality, which appears for a moment 
amidst the surrounding darkness, only to render it more 
impenetrable ; a man who does great things with the 
thousand of slaves who surround him, but does nothing to 
elevate the level of the people below him ; who founds 
nothing, neither an institution, nor a dynasty, nor a legis- 
lation, and of whom it may be said, that in dying he folds 

VOL. VI. D 
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chap, up all his greatness round himself, as lie folds up and lays 

1 by his tent. Such, and no more, is Ibrahim Pasha. If 

1839 ‘ to this you add the age of Mehemet Ali, and the health 
of Ibrahim, broken by -war, it becomes evident that the 
realisation of an Arab dynasty is impossible. Even if it 
should for a moment succeed, the want of all unity among 
the people subjected to its power, the internal divisions 
and revolts always ready to break out, would put insur- 
mountable obstacles in the way of a new empire. Yes ! 
your Arab empire would have all the vices of the Otto- 
man empire, without its legitimacy; it would not subsist 
a day beyond the terror which lias founded it. 

“ The system of statu quo would turn entirely to the 
Concluded, advantage of England, mistress of the Mediterranean, 
of the mouth of the Nile, and of the Red Sea, those great 
stations on the road to India. It is not for a moment to 
be thought of. But, without abandoning the English 
alliance, our policy in the East may be European, by sup- 
porting a partition of influence and territory among 
Russia, France, Austria, and England, who have an inte- 
rest in and right to it. We should open a congress im- 
mediately, and negotiate on these principles ; but if time 
presses, as it probably will, we should positively refuse to 
attack the fleet of the Sultan, and immediately take 
possession of some military station in the Levant, such 
as England possesses in Malta, and Russia in the Black 
Sea. By so doing we would acquire a commanding voice 
in the negotiations ; in a word, gain what Casimir Perier 
did by seizing Ancona. The statu quo can never be main- 
tained in the East, but, far from being alarmed, we should 
be rejoiced in the interest of humanity at the progress of 
i MonUeur civilisation ; for rest assured, the first cannon-shot fired on 
m'swnd' ^ ie Euphrates will not be a signal of distress ; it will be 
the signal which will call its different populations to 
i«9.‘ ’ liberty, to life, to organisation, to industry, and open to 

France a sphere of action worthy of itself.” 1 

It required all the talent and influence of the Ministry 
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to withstand those eloquent arguments, which acquired 
additional force from the intimate acquaintance of M. La- 
martine with the East, and the halo which his genius had 
shed over its romantic scenes. M. Villemain, however, 
made the attempt, and with much ability. “ The conclu- 
sion,” said he, “to which the eloquent speaker who has last 
addressed you has arrived, does not correspond either with 
the brilliancy of his exordium or his splendid ideas for the 
regeneration of the East. To what does it all amount ? 
To this, that we should imitate Casimir Pdrier, and seek 
another Ancona in the East, from whence we might have a 
commanding voice in the approaching partition of the 
Turkish empire. Such a project cannot for a moment be 
entertained. It would render necessary the entire remo- 
delling of the territorial divisions of Europe, and would 
itself be a measure of such obvious and flagrant injustice, 
as, like the partition of Poland, could not fail to recoil on 
the heads of all the states concerned in the spoliation. A 
general war would in all probability arise in the division 
of the mighty spoil, and even if the ambition and preten- 
sions of rival states were adjusted at the moment, such a 
measure would leave the seeds of eternal discord and jeal- 
ousies in all the states that had engaged in it. 

“We all see the difficulties, perhaps insurmountable 
by human wisdom, with which the question of the East 
is enveloped ; and the question really is not whether 
any particular plan that may be proposed is open to objec- 
tion, but whether every other is not liable to still greater. 
Viewed in every light, it will be found that the proposi- 
tion advanced by the Government is the safest one on the 
subject ; and that proposition amounts to this, ‘ Great 
events are about to ensue in the East : an empire may 
be about to perish ; it may survive, it may endure for a 
long time ; let us be prepared for all the chances.’ The 
eloquent speaker, who has such advantages in this debate, 
from having seen so much, and retained so much in his 
memory, and possessing such power of bringing it forth at 
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the proper moment — is he aware how much of vitality there 

is, even amidst apparent decay, in every people 1 Has he 
been at Varna — has he been at Schumla? Has he seen 
how long the military genius of Europe, directing the mil- 
itary strength and enduring courage of the Russians, has 
been arrested before the weak walls of Varna and Schumla, 
defended by the intrepid Mussulmans ? There is still the 
remains of a great power. The day when it should be 
attempted to tear up the Turks from the soil which they 
occupy — the day when you invade the tombs of their 
fathers and the mosques of their Prophet — may be the day 
when a great insurrection will burst forth on both sides of 
the Bosphorus, and possibly you may resuscitate the 
people in the midst of the ruins in which you would bury 
them. 

“ It is not proposed to set Europe at defiance : no one 
wishes to engage in such a desperate project for the na- 
tionality of a people. God forbid, however, that in the 
anticipations which are common to us all, I do not foresee 
a period when great changes are to he brought about. 
Without interdicting to France the protectorate of Egypt 
and the East at some future time, it is wiser at present to 
be regulated chiefly by the experience of the past. The 
strongest guarantee for the future stability of the Turkish 
empire does not suppose any intention to restore to it that 
which time, force, or policy may have torn away ; it is 
only meant to declare that such as it is it shall remain, 
and that no one has a right to tear fresh fragments from 

it. Are we to embrace the system of giving to him who 
has the power to take, and, if force is about to overspread 
the East, are we to open the gates to it? Infinite are the 
dangers of such a policy ; for the power which advances 
towards the East may turn in another direction. Con- 
stantinople is far from central Europe, but Warsaw 
touches it.” 1 

This very interesting debate reveals both the extreme 
difficulty of the Eastern Question, and the state of uncer- 
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tainty in which the French Government was in regard to chap. 

the policy which should be pursued concerning it. All the I 1 

other powers of Europe, including England, were inclined 1839- 
to support the Porte against his rebellious vassal, while Marshal 
France conceived that its interests lay in maintaining fuTesiTtUe 
the ascendancy which the Pasha of Egypt had acquired. East- 
These difficulties were increased by the intelligence re- 
ceived of the sailing of the Turkish fleet from Constan- 
tinople, and the resumption of hostilities at land by Ibra- 
him Pasha. Marshal Soult, to be prepared for any event, 
sent orders to the French fleet in the Levant to steer for 
the coasts of Syria, and seut M. Caille, his aide-de-camp, 
to Cairo, to assure Mehcmet Ali of the eventual support of 
France, and to endeavour in the mean time to avert hos- 
tilities. He arrived, however, too late : he reached Cairo 
five days after the battle of Nezib. In the critical cir- 
cumstances the French Government demanded and ob- 
tained from the Chambers a credit of 10,000,000 francs 
(£400,000), to put the naval armaments on a respectable 
footing. The necessity of this precautionary measure was 
so obvious that no serious opposition was or could be 
made to it, but the debate revealed a very important 
tendency in the Chamber, which now appeared openly 
for the first time. This was the desire to intermeddle 
with the mysteries of diplomacy, and subject the Crown 
to the direct control of a popular assembly — au innovation 
fraught with the utmost danger to the ultimate interests 
of nations. The debate was closed by the following re- 
marks on the part of Government by M. Jouffroy, the 
reporter of the commission : — 

“ The first consideration on this subject which strikes 
every one, is the danger of the exclusive occupation of m. w- 
Egypt or Constantinople by any European a people ; the ^2^1 “the 
second, that these two positions are so closely connected 
together, that to secure Constantinople you must defend 
it in Egypt, and to secure Egypt you must defend it in 
Constantinople. These two systems, though plausible, are 
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chap, equally false ; tlie Ottoman or Arab policy 'will equally 
xxxtY ‘ lead to disaster. The only way to avoid it, is to assemble 

1839 - an European congress, the basis of whose deliberations is 
to be, that no power is to be permitted to aggrandise itself 
in the East. The initiative of such a policy belongs to 
i Cap x France. It is n ot timid ; it is disinterested. Should the 
83-85; Ann. Ottoman empire go to pieces, it can only be a transforma- 
i95-w."* tion. Death does not authorise the seizure by a stranger 
of the property of the defunct. 1 

56 “ This great question and great debate impose on the 
Concluded. Cabinet an immense responsibility. In receiving the cre- 
dit of 10,000,000 francs which the Chamber has voted, the 
Ministry have contracted a solemn engagement, and that 
is to enable France, in the affairs of the East, to occupy a 
position worthy of herself, and which may not cause her 
to decline from the position which she occupies in Europe. 
That is a difficult task ; the Cabinet feels all its extent 
and weight. It has only been recently formed ; it has 
not had time to commence those acts which consolidate an 
administration. But fortune has thrown into its hands 
an affair so great, that if it directs the Government as be- 

xf" D i 97 ist . comes France, it will be, we venture to say, the most glo- 
198.* ’ rious Cabinet which has governed France since 1830.” 

The vote of credit passed by a majority of 287 to 26. 2 

57 The difficulties of the Eastern question, sufficiently 
Affaus of great in themselves, were much enhanced at this period 
the'stom^of by an outbreak which occurred in Africa, that could be 
Constan- com p are d only to the sudden raising of a pillar of sand by 

the whirlwind of the desert. It almost seemed to justify 
the assertion of M. Yillemain, that if it were attempted 
to dispossess the Turks from Constantinople, it might 
produce a storm which would restore the Ottoman power. 
To understand how this came about, it must be premised 
that, after the storming of Constantine, the dispossessed 
bey retired into the interior, and the French dominion was 
pushed farther into the Atlas, particularly to Stora, the 
ancient Roman station of Rusicada, which was occupied 
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by their troops, Djemillah, the old Roman Colonia, and chap. 

Setif, the ancient Sitifis and capital. Modern Europe 1 

could not advance in Africa but by treading on the foot- 183!) ' 
steps and resting in the stations of the ancient conquerors 
of the world. These conquests enabled the French to 
extend their dominions in the south of Algeria in a line, 
which, going round from Constantine towards the sea, and 
on the other by the frontier of Tunis to the bay of Stura, 1Ann 
embraced a territory amply sufficient for the wants of the ‘^6. 
colony, and easily susceptible of defence. 1 

While the French power was in this manner consoli- sg 
dating in the province of eastern Algeria, the war, in Ti.«ir 
pursuance of the treaty of La Tafna, ceased in the west- aspect, 
ern provinces of Algeria and Oran. It soon appeared, ° ct ‘ im 
however, that the Arab and the French interpretations of 
that treaty were very different. The Arab chief, having 
obtained the provinces allotted to him by it in absolute 
sovereignty, soon began extending his dominions, laying 
siege to fortresses, and establishing or dispossessing sub- 
ordinate emirs, in a way which gave early and serious 
disquietude to the French Government. Complaints 
were made on botli sides, and on both with much reason : 
the French complaining of the ceaseless encroachments of 
the Arabs ; the Arabs declaiming on the invasion of the 
Giaours, and calling on all true believers to rally round 
the standard of the Prophet. So threatening did affairs 
become in the province towards the end of 1839, that the 
Duke of Orleans proceeded to it ; disembarked at Al- 
giers on 27th September, and made his entry into Con- 
stantine on 11th October. From thence he advanced to Oct. n. 
Milah, Djemillah, and Setif, where, amidst the remains of 
the old Roman citadel, he received the homage of the Oct. 25. 
newly -subjected tribes. From thence an expedition 
under the command of the Prince -Royal and General 
Galbois was directed to the mountainous ridges of the 
Atlas, farther in the interior, by the awful passes styled 
the Iron Gates, which were passed by the French army, 
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chap, which inscribed on the rocks the words “ Armee Franqaise, 

1 1839.” The French troops were with great vigour pur- 

1039. su j n g tj le j r conquests, when, on the body of an Arab 
chief who had been slain, was found a letter from 
1 Ann. Hist. Abd-cl-Kadcr, calling all the faithful to a holy war 
247- Cep * a S ains f tlie infidels ; and intelligence was received of a 
H9,i2o. war on a great scale having commenced in the western 
provinces, where his authority was chiefly established. 1 

The insurrection proved to be of the most formidable 
mentTfT ^ cscr 'pF° n - From the Straits of Gibraltar almost to the 
insurrec* confines of Egypt, a secret league appeared to have been 
formed, and the French establishments were everywhere 
attacked by hordes of Arabs at the same time, and with 
inconceivable vigour. Several detachments were surprised 
Oct 20 . by clouds of Bedouins, and after an heroic resistance en~ 

Oct. 2 J. tirely cut off. So sudden was the irruption, so unforeseen 

the shock, that the French establishments along the whole 
extent of the coast were wrapped in flames before it was 
well known that hostilities bad commenced. Everywhere 
the French were driven back into their fortified posts, and 
soon reduced to the ground commanded by the guns of 
i-Sj-ji'. ^heir fortresses. Sixty thousand Arabs, with the sword 
x””' ‘Mil-’ in one hand and the torch in the other, overspread the 
250;' Moni- colony from one end to the other, and Algiers itself be- 

teur, Oct. | u , . . . . . , ~ 

25, 1839. neld their tents in the plain, and their yataghans gleam- 
ing in the evening sun. 2 

co At the first intelligence of these disasters, the French 
vigorous Government immediately took the most vigorous mea- 
measure«, ®ures to repair them. Reinforcements to the amount of 
es of the* 33 " 12,000 men, 3800 horses, and 1500 mules, with immense 
French. stores j n ammunition, guns, and material, were forthwith 
directed with the utmost haste to Toulon, from whence 
they were hurried over to Africa. By these means the 
effective force in the field w r as increased to 40,000 men 
and 12,000 horses; and the effect of this augmentation 
speedily appeared. The Arabs retired for the most 
part before the formidable forces which issued from the 
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seaports, and in several detached actions they were chap. 

1 XXXIV 

worsted. In particular, on the last day of the year a 1 

body of 4000 Frencli infantry attacked the regular in- im 
fantry of Abd-el-Kader, strongly posted on the edge of mk ’ 
a ravine which covered their front, and after a sharp 
action drove them from it with the loss of one gun and Hjj** 
300 men slain. This success, though not on a great 252 ; Moni- 

, . . & ° , teur, Jan. 

scale, was very important as restoring the spirit or the io, i840. 
troops, and giving the turn to a long train of disasters. 1 

The royal family were plunged into grief in the course fiI 
of this year by the death of the Princess Maria, daughter Death of the 
of the King. Of a pious disposition, and endowed with Mam of 
every feminine virtue, she resembled those saintly charac- berg'. cm 
ters which, during the violence and bloodshed of the 
middle ages, revealed the blessed effect of higher influ- 
ences. She had been married some time before to the 
young Prince of Wurtemberg; but she bore in her.bosom 
the seeds of a mortal malady, which, after a lingering 
illness, brought her to the grave at Pisa in Italy, whither 
she had been conveyed for the benefit of a milder climate. 

This event, which was most acutely felt by the whole 
royal family, by whom she was extremely beloved, revealed 
the melancholy reality of the slender hold which the 
house of Orleans had of the sympathy or affections of 
the people. A few words only were addressed to the 
King by the Chamber of Deputies on the melancholy 
bereavement, and the funeral cortege traversed all France, 
from Mont Ccnis to the place of sepulture at the Chateau 
d’Eu in Normandy, without one expression of condolence 
or sorrow either on the part of the legislature or the ivIo*' 
people. 2 

If this mournful event was of sinister augury as to the 
loyalty of the French people to the throne, another was Creation of 
equally significant as to the irrecoverable wound which pee .”! 7 
had been inflicted on the peerage, first, by the precedents Not - 7 * 
of creating peers in batches to get over particular dif- 
ficulties or support a particular administration, and next, 
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from the limitation of those honours for life. On 7th 
November appeared an ordonnance elevating to the 
peerage Generals Cavaignac and Borelli, Count Jules 
de Rochefoucauld, and several others, nearly all of the 
second order of merit. It is true, as peerages were now 
for life only, frequent additions were necessary to keep 
up their number ; but the creation of a number at once, 
which had now become a usual step with every admin- 
istration, especially when, as in this instance, they were 
appointed for political purposes rather than personal 
merit, tended daily more and more to degrade the 
Upper Chamber, and utterly destroy its character as an 
independent branch of the Legislature, a check alike on 
the encroachments of the Crown and the vehemence of 
the Commons. It is not a little remarkable that a sys- 
tem so obviously destructive of the most important con- 
stitutional bulwarks, and found to be so in France, should 
on the other side of the Channel have been so earnestly 
pressed on the Crown, not merely by a great party as a 
party measure, but by political philosophers at a distance 
from the sphere of action, and professing the warmest 
desire for public liberty. 1 

Seeing the Upper House irrevocably degraded by the 
system which they themselves had introduced, the Liberal 
chiefs began to agitate for a great extension of the powers 
and sphere of action of the Lower. Their efforts were 
directed chiefly to two objects : 1 st. To obtain a great re- 
duction of the electoral franchise, so as to let in a lower 
class of voters. The different sections of the Liberals, 
however, were much at variance as to where the line 
should be drawn : some, among whom were MM. Lafitte, 
Gamier Pages, and Dupont de l’Eure, contending that it 
should be fixed at fifty francs (£2) of direct taxes ; and 
others, numbering Odillon Barrot and the majority of the 
Liberals, inclining for a higher standard at a hundred 
francs. The Legitimists, represented by the Gazette de 

* See ante, c. xxxiv. § 3, note. 
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France, contended that every person "who had served in chap. 

the National Guard, or paid any sura, however small, of _I 1 

direct taxes, should have a vote, resting on the belief that 1839, 
democracy is the passion of the bourgeoisie, and that uni- 
versal suffrage would ere long restore the old influences. 

In this diversity of opinion no common measure could 
be agreed on, and a change was not immediately to be 
apprehended. But the seed was sown ; men began to 
think and speak on the subject, and the foundation of 1Cap ^ 
a revolution was laid, destined, at no great distance of 69, 76; L 
time, to overturn the throne, and restore, by means of 439-44Z’ 
universal suffrage, the Napoleon dynasty. 1 

2d. The second great object of the Liberal party was 
to obtain for its chiefs a direct control over the measures View of the 
of Government, especially in diplomatic affairs. By this to thego™ 
was meant not merely that they should have the ap- 
pointment of a ministry, which is the inherent principle tive * 
of constitutional government, but that they should have a 
direct control over the measures of the executive, and in 
the administration of affairs. In a word, they desired to 
erect the majority of the Chamber into a large cabinet, 
which was of its own authority, and at its own pleasure, 
to govern the country. This was the great object of the 
Liberal chiefs, and it was to effect it that so many com- 
binations were made, and so many administrations of 
ephemeral endurance formed. M. Thiers in an especial 
manner was inflamed with the desire to acquire a direct 
control over the executive in the critical times evidently 
approaching, when the Eastern question was every day 
acquiring more colossal proportions, and France seemed 
to be destined to take an important if not decisive part 
in the conferences upon which the fate of the world 
was to depend. Around him, as the great diplomatic 
chief who was to carry the principles of the Left Centre „ Cap x 
into the affairs of nations, and open to themselves the ad- 69, 70, 12s; 
vantages of office and power, the various shades of the 484. 
Liberals out of office were grouped. 2 
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The session of 1839 closed without any further event 
or discussion of general interest, and that of 1840 com- 
menced with the following speech from the throne : “ My 
relations with foreign nations have maintained that pacific 
character which the general interest requires. Our flag, 
in concert with that of Great Britain, and faithful to the 
spirit of that union, always so advantageous to the interests 
of the two nations, watches over the security and inde- 
pendence of the Ottoman empire. Our fixed policy is 
to uphold the integiity of that empire, the preservation of 
which is essential to the maintenance of general peace. 
Our efforts have at least succeeded in arresting in the 
East the course of hostilities which we would willingly 
have prevented; and how great soever may be the diver- 
sity of interests, I entertain a sanguine hope that the 
accord of the great powers will bring about a pacific solu- 
tion of the question. A great change has been effected 
in the situation of Spain, and if I cannot yet announce 
that civil w r ar has entirely ceased, yet the northern pro- 
vinces are pacified, and the contest has lost the serious 
character which threatened the throne of Isabella II. 
In Africa other hostilities have broken out, which call 
for a decisive repression. Our brave soldiers and culti- 
vators, to whom my son has gone as a pledge of my 
solicitude, have been perfidiously attacked. The pro- 
gress of our establishments in Algeria and the province 
of Constantine is the real cause of that insensate aggres- 
sion ; it is indispensable that it should be punished, and 
a renewal of it rendered impossible, in order that nothing 
may hereafter interrupt the progress of settlements which 
the French arms are never to quit, and that our allies 
may find under our flag the most efficacious protection.” 

In the debate on the Address, M. Thiers made a 
brilliant speech, remarkable as the manifesto of the 
powerful parliamentary coalition of which he was the 
head. “ I am,” he said, “ I admit it, a partisan of the 
English alliance, but that as a man who never forgets 
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wliat is due to his country. I cannot renounce that 
noble alliance, which is founded not only on the union 
of material strength, but still more on that of moral 
principles. When alongside of England, we are not 
obliged to conceal our standards ; they bear as a device , 
‘ Regulated freedom and the liberty of the world.' And 
on what do the opponents of the English alliance rest ? 
What has been the cause of the profound hatred, the 
envenomed strife, which has separated France and Eng- 
land ? I will tell you in one word. Democracy has ex- 
ploded in France at one time with a bloody committee 
at its head, at another led by a great man, Napoleon. 
It has astonished the world, but at the same time alarmed 
it ; and, as happens always when liberty alarms, an im- 
mense power was given to its enemies. Who has sus- 
tained the contest which the French democracy had 
provoked 1 Naturally that of all aristocracies which 
w r as the most powerful, the most rich, the most skilful. 
Aristocracy also found a great man, Pitt : the English 
aristocracy, on behalf of the terrified world, struggled, 
with a great man at its head, against French democracy 
with its great man. The strife was dreadful. Napoleon 
often said, ‘ I committed one error in my life, an error 
common to England and me. We might have been allies, 
and done much for the good of the world. I would have 
done so if Fox had been at the head of its affairs.’ What 
did that mean, if not that it was the English aristocracy 
which sustained the contest with Napoleon 1 

“ But behind that question of principle there was an 
immense material interest. France had not then aban- 
doned the hope of being a maritime and colonial power 
of the first order. She had not renounced the brilliant 
dream of distant possessions. She had desired to get 
Louisiana, to keep possession of St Domingo, and even 
to attempt to effect a settlement in Egypt, of which the 
avowed object was to threaten the English possessions in 
India. To what object at that time did we make all our 
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power bend ? To coalesce all the nations of Europe 
against England. There were then good reasons for 
a desperate strife at that period. But happily nothing 
of that kind now exists. Moderated revolution governs 
France ; moderated revolution governs England. The 
strife of interests has become as impossible as that of 
principles. France has become enlightened as to the 
true path of her greatness. Who among us now thinks of 
distant possessions 1 Whence this change? Because the 
mind of France has altered — because all the world sees 
that our true grandeur is to be found on the Continent. 

“ Every one in Europe professes a desire for peace, 
and happily in a firm and decided way. That is the 
reason that Russia cannot come to an understanding 
with us. If the system of partition is impossible, what 
remains but that of precaution ? But the system of pre- 
caution — that system which consists in taking a position 
which might enable us at once to adopt such a line as is 
consistent with the dignity and interests of France — can 
be carried into execution only in concert with one nation, 
and that is England. She is our natural ally in principles, 
always of importance in Europe, and not less so is she an 
ally necessary for the policy of observation and pre- 
caution. The power most interested in preventing Con- 
stantinople being occupied by any European state — the 
power which has always made the greatest efforts to pre- 
vent it — is England. It is no wonder it is so. The dan- 
ger is at sea. England is a great maritime power, and 
France is one also. Russia menaces Constantinople from 
Sebastopol ; to meet that danger it is necessary to tako a 
defensive position in the Dardanelles, which communicate 
with France and England. How is that defensive posi- 
tion to be secured ? By an Anglo-French fleet in the 
Dardanelles, for there we shall find an alliance alike in 
the object and the means. Russia has no need to hasten 
the period when she is to touch the shores of the Medi- 
terranean. She already occupies the most beautiful shores 
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of the Black Sea, and although the keys of that sea are to chap. 

be found in Constantinople, yet they are there held by weak 1 

and feeble hands, entirely under her control. Russia, there- 1840, 
fore, has no need to accelerate matters ; her only interest 
is to prevent those keys falling into younger and more 
vigorous hands. Where are those younger and more 
vigorous hands to be found 1 Clearly in the Pasha of 
Egypt, and in him alone. 

“ The Pasha, however, does not desire the perilous /;g 
honour of guarding those Straits. He knows that if he Concluded, 
attempted it, Russia would be there before him : 1833 
has taught him that lesson. He knows that to provoke 
it would be to hasten the partition of the Turkish em- 
pire and his own ruin. There is no need, therefore, of 
trepidation or haste in the Eastern question — there is 
time to conduct it with prudence, deliberation, and skill. 

The course to be pursued is quite simple — it consists in 
placing a combined French and English fleet at the 
mouth of the Dardanelles, and having done so, not to 
substitute prematurely for the, question at issue between 
the Sultan and the Pasha, the question of Europe. The 
Pasha demands an hereditary right to Egypt and Syria ; 
that is a mere word. Turkey is not in a condition to recon- 
quer them ; she should not therefore wish to do so. It is 
necessary that Turkey, as she did with Greece, should make 
the sacrifice of Egypt and Syria. The victory of Nezib — 
the defection of the fleet — has decided the question. The 
death of Sultan Mahmoud has removed the most im-' Mon ^ ur > 
placable enemy of the Pasha. Nothing is wanting for Ann. 
the entire pacification of the East but the cession, in 65 - 67 : l.‘ 
hereditary right, of those provinces which are already his m v ,m. 
de facto , and by the right of conquest.” 1 

It is one of the most interesting things in history to 
observe how great coming changes are anticipated in the 
thoughts of far-seeing men — how much more rapidly do 
events succeed each other in the realms of ideas than on 
the theatre of real life. One would have imagined from 
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chap, these words of M. Thiers that the great alliance between 
XXXIV ‘ England and France, which afterwards worked such won- 
1840. (jgj-g j n E as fc ; was on the point of being formed, and 
Reflections J e t thirteen years elapsed before it took place ; and in the 
onjinsde- interim, England and France were three times on the 
verge of a serious war ! M. Thiers the minister proved 
very different from M. Thiers the leader of the Opposi- 
tion. In the mean time, however, all went on smoothly : 
the Address, which re-echoed the speech, was carried by a 
majority of 212 to 4d ; and the King made a gracious 
answer, which concluded with these words : “ The con- 
currence of the three powers for the prosperity, the 
strength, and the dignity of France has always been the 
object of nly most anxious solicitude. It is thus that can 
alone be displayed, without and within , the salutary 
action of the constitutional monarchy which we have all 
sworn to maintain. Your loyal and patriotic adhesion 
‘“•is a new pledge to me of the support which my Govern- 
Mun'tem,’ ment will find in you for the true interests of the country, 
1839. ‘ which are inseparable from the rights and the ascendant 

of authority.” 1 

These flattering appearances, however, were entirely 
Marriage of fallacious. The Chamber was not inclined to support 
Nemtma de the Ministry ; they were only waiting for a favourable 
Prmcess of opportunity to overturn it. A coalition, of which M. 
burg-° 0 ’ Thiers was the head, had been formed between the Left 
Gotha. and the Left Centre, which calculated upon possessing 
a small majority in the Deputies ; but they were for 
some time at fault, from a difference of opinion as to the 
question on which the trial of strength should take place. 
At length it was agreed to make it on the settlement to 
be made on the Duke de Nemours, between whom a mar- 
riage had been arranged and the Princess Victoire 
Auguste Antoinette de Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, sister of the 
King of Portugal, niece of the King of the Belgians, and 
cousin of Prince Albert, the husband of Queen Victoria. 
The high connections of the bride, who was in her nine- 
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teentli year, and very pleasing, rendered the marriage a chap. 

great object to Louis Philippe, and he proposed, as a 1 

suitable settlement for the young couple, a grant of 1840 ‘ 
500,000 francs (£20,000) a-year. This income, ■which 
was not more than many English noblemen enjoy, was 
vehemently objected to by all shades of Liberals, and it 
was resolved to make the debate on it their cheval de 
bataille against the Government. Africa was at stake 
from the insurrection of Abd-el-Kader ; the fate of the 
East hung in the balance on the solution of the East- 
ern question ; but it was not on either that a coalition of 
the Liberals of France could be formed. That could ) 5^*- 
be effected in a bourgeois-elected legislature only by a Ann. Hist, 
pitiful combination against the marriage-settlement of 159 . 111 ' ° ’ 
the second son of their sovereign. 1 

It must be admitted, however, that there was a great 
deal to say against the proposed settlement ; and if it Dotation of 
was unworthy of the legislature of a great nation to hold d ° 

out on such an occasion against the request of the King, it f 1 y r °^ e n out 
was not less ill-judged on his part to make that request. By Chamber - 
a law passed on 4th March 1832, it had been declared that 
in case of the insufficiency of the private domain of the 
King, the provisions for his sons should fall on the State. 

This necessarily gave the Chamber a title to inquire 
whether the private domain of the Sovereign was really 
inadequate for the proposed settlement, so as to entitle 
him to come on the State for the deficiency. The com- 
mission to whom the matter was referred reported in 
favour of the settlement, with the provision only that the 
jointure of the princess should be restricted to 200,000 
francs (£8000) a-year. This report was rested mainly 
on the fact that, by the senatus-consultum of 1810, 
appanages were created for the younger sons of the Em- 
peror Napoleon, and each was left a revenue of 3,000,000 
francs (£120,000) a-year, and that a pension of 100,000 
francs (£4000) had already been settled on Madame 
Murat. This, it was alleged, was an indication of the 

VOL. VI. E 
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chap, state necessity of providing in a liberal manner for the 
XXX1Y ‘ younger sons of the reigning sovereign. On the other 
l840 ' hand, it was strongly urged, especially in a pamphlet by 
M. de Cormenin, which had an immense circulation, en- 
titled Questions Scandalenses d'un Jacobin, that the 
King had a large private fortune, which produced at 
least 3,000,000 francs (£120,000) a-year ; and that no 
earthly reason could be assigned why the burdens of the 
people, already so great, should be increased to enable 
the King to augment the riches of his family. The ques- 
tion came on on the 20th February, and the vote was 
taken in deep silence and amidst breathless expectation 
Feb. 23. on both sides. The result was decisive : only 200 sup- 
Feb? 2 ^ ur ’ ported the proposal of the Cabinet, while 226 voted 
Hitt 'xxih' a g ains f A majority of 26 appeared against Marshal 
cap 1 * 2 ’ Boult’s Ministry. The triumph of the coalition was 
i5.->, js6. complete — no ministry since 1830 had experienced such 
a defeat. 1 

This vote necessarily induced a change of ministry, and 
m. Thiers’ there could be no doubt on what basis it required to be 
Ministry. formed. A considerable majority of the Chamber, com- 
posed of the Left and Left Centre, had declared against 
the Government, and therefore its successors required to 
be taken from the chiefs of that coalition. The King, in 
the first instance, consulted Count Mole — the usual prac- 
tice in a change of ministry being to take the opinion of 
the Premier who immediately preceded the one who had 
been displaced — and he recommended that the Duke de 
Broglie should be sent for. The Duke, however, was 
inspired with a reverence almost amounting to idolatry 
for M. Thiers, and in consequence he not only declined 
the office of premier himself, but earnestly pressed him 
s F “° 28 * ur ’ as the successor of Marshal Soult. The King was not 
Hitt.’ xxiii! averse t0 M. Thiers individually, though he feared the 
c® 3 "'® 6 ’ P art 7 t0 which he belonged ; but even if he had been 
15&162 hostile to him, he had no alternative, for the brilliant 
orator was the chosen of the majority of the Chamber. 2 
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The King accordingly sent for M. Thiers, and professed 
the utmost confidence in him : the adroit minister pledged 
himself to combine the former system of government with 
his own principles, without any considerable change ; and 
a list of ministers was forthwith submitted to the sovereign, 
approved of, and appeared next morning in the Moniteur* 

The new Cabinet contained some of the Doctrinaires, 
in particular M. Joubert, but none of their chiefs. Rivals First divi- 
in politics and literature, M. Thiers and M. Guizot were ports the 
too brilliant stars to shine in the same hemisphere. By 
this division of the Doctrinaires, however, a considerable 
accession of strength was gained for the new Ministry ; 
and M. Guizot, though not included in the Cabinet, was 
appeased by the important situation of ambassador at the 
court of London. The skill with which the Ministry 
had been formed from the chiefs of the different parties 
into which the Chamber was divided, appeared in the first 
debate which took place after it had entered upon office, 
which was on a supplbmentary grant of 1,000,000 francs 
(£40,000) for the secret expenses of 1840. This subject 
elicited from M. Thiers a statement of the principle on 
which the Ministry was founded, and the necessities which 
had led to its construction. “ The largest party in the 
Chamber,” said he, “ is that which supported the Ministry 
of the 15 th April; but there are also several interme- 
diate divisions, which are classed under the name of the 
Centre Gauche, and have lately gained much strength by 
what is called the Coalition, which has now formed the 
ancient majority ; in fine, there is the old Opposition. 

The new Cabinet has sprung from these intermediate 
parties. W ere any of these parties so compact, so deter- 
mined, that it would not support any cabinet but such 
as came exclusively from itself, the Government, difficult 


* The new Cabinet stood thus : — President of the Council and Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, M. Thiers ; Minister of the Interior, M. Bemusat ; Justice 
and Public Worship, M. Vivien ; Finances, M. Pelet de la Lozere ; Public In- 
struction, M. Cousin ; War, General Cubieres ; Marine and Colonies, Admiral 
Roussin ; Public Works, M. Joubert ; Commerce, M. Gouin. — Moniteur , 28th 
February 1840. 
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YYYIV " ^ 

1 become impossible. What is to be done in such circum- 

1840 ‘ stances 1 Evidently to come to a compromise. Such 
an arrangement is allowed by all to be indispensable. 
Is it honourable ? Yes ; for during the last three years 
we have disputed more about words than things, and 
there is no such diversity of opinion between the middle 
parties as to render acting together discreditable.” The 
justice of these remarks was universally felt; and the re- 
, Momteur; suit was, that the ministerial proposition was carried by 
April a majority of 246 to 160 in the Chamber of Deputies, 
Hist ' xxm an( ^ 1^3 to 53 in the Peers. This majority was so 
io3, lax. considerable as to establish firmly the Administration of 
M. Thiers in power. 1 

_ 5 Although, however, the victory of Ministers appeared 
Early mea- to be so complete in the legislature, yet it was far from 
Mimstiy. 0 being equally so in the country. On the contrary, the 
inherent weakness of a coalition administration appeared 
from the very first. The only real concession made to 
the Liberal party, which, in the person of their chief, had 
now ascended to power, was an ordonnance which appeared 
on occasion of the marriage of the Duke de Nemours, 
law. ’ which was celebrated at St Cloud on the 27th April. 
This ordonnance extended the amnesty declared by the 
ordonnance of 8th May 1837 to persons condemned par 
contumacy — that is, in absence — as well as those actually 
convicted on trial. This was a very important concession to 
the Liberals, for the number of persons who stood banished 
by these sentences in absence was very considerable. 
But it was their last triumph ; and such as it was, it was 
gained for persons, not things. When their general 
measures came to be brought forward, they were found 
to be scarcely distinguishable from those of the former 
administration. The question of Parliamentary reform 
and an extension of the suffrage was adjourned indefinitely, 
upon the plea that the present was not a convenient time 
to bring it forward. A proposal of the Liberals, that all 
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persons holding office under Government should be ex- chap. 

eluded from the Chamber, was, to use the expression of 1 

the day, “interred in the bureaus;” the conversion of the 184 °‘ 
rentes adjourned, though M. Gouin, the great promoter 
of that measure, was Minister of Commerce ; in fine, 

M. Odillon Barrot voted with Ministers on the secret- 
service money, though he had an hundred times denounced 
it as a scandalous engine of corruption. In short, it was 
soon evident that the Liberals, having succeeded in dis- 
placing their opponents from the helm by an outcry raised 
for popular measures, and got quit of the sentences pro- 
nounced against their exiled adherents, were content to 
fall back into the former system of government as to Ann. hA. 
general measures, and to bury in oblivion their favourite iss. 
maxim, “ Le Roi regne et ne gouverne pas.” 1 

The same division among the Liberals, and tergiversa- 
tion of many among their ranks, appeared in the public state of 
press, ever so influential in forming opinion, and placing press, 
and displacing administrations in France. The Consti- 
tutionnel, charmed to see its former contributor, M. Thiers, 
prime-minister, instantly became his supporter, and on 
every occasion strongly supported his measures. The 
same course was adopted by the Courrier Franpais, also 
a Liberal journal, and the Siecle, the known organ of M. 

Odillon Barrot. On the other hand, the Fresse, which 
was in the interest of Count Mold, vehemently denounced 
the Administration, and in particular accused M. Thiers, 
in no measured terms, of having gained the favour of 
such of the journals as supported him by the most shame- 
ful corruption and unscrupulous use of ministerial patron- 
age. The Journal des Debats, though preserving a 
more measured tone in its opposition, was not the less 
powerful in declamation, and by its withering sarcasm 
inspired terror even in the highest depositaries of authority. 

The extreme Radical and Republican journals assailed 
the government of M. Thiers, as they did every other 
which promised vigour, with the utmost violence ; while 
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the Legitimists, without compromisingthemselves by openly 
attacking him, in secret indulged the hope that the dis- 
trust, insecurity, and anarchy which would be consequent 
on a semi-Liberal administration, would dispel the existing 
illusions, and pare the way for the restoration of the elder 
branch of the house of Bourbon . 1 

The extension of manufactures, especially that of cot- 
ton, in France, led to a very long and interesting discus- 
sion on the limitation of the labour of children in various 
branches of manufactures. Experience had alreadyproved 
in France, what had so long been known in England, 
that in this matter the feelings of nature were reversed in 
the progress of society, and that parents, so far from being 
the protectors, were too often the worst enemies of their 
children. The indulgence of habits of intoxication, quar- 
rels in families, profligacy on the part of both parents, 
or the inevitable misfortunes of life, had induced the 
practice of sending the little innocents, in order to swell 
the gains of the family, at so early an age to factories, 
that their health was ruined, and they became sickly or 
deformed, to the utter destruction of their prospects in 
life. Numerous petitions were presented to both Cham- 
bers, setting forth the enormity of these evils, and the abso- 
lute necessity of legislative interference for the protection of 
infant labour ; but so great was the influence of the capi- 
talists in both branches of the Legislature, that it was 
with trembling steps that the Government approached 
the subject. After long and anxious deliberation with 
the chambers of commerce from all parts of France, a 
bill was prepared by the Minister of Commerce, and in- 
troduced into the Chamber of Peers, where the opposition 
to it was expected to be less violent than in the Deputies. 
The measure proposed was of the mildest character, and 
in fact altogether disproportioned to the enormity of the 
evil with which it had to contend. It was limited to 
manufactories set iq motion by a continued moving power, 
as water or steam, or making use of continued fires, as 
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potteries or glassworks, and forbade absolutely the em- . cha p. 

ploymont in such works of children below eight years ; 

limited the hours of work between eight and twelve to 8 1840 ' 

hours a-day, and between twelve and sixteen to 12 hours. 

It forbade, also absolutely, labour during the entire night 
to children under twelve, and allowed it only for 8 hours 
out of the 24 between twelve and sixteen. Even these 
moderate safeguards were strongly opposed in the Peers, 
and only carried, after a long debate, by a majority of .91 
to 35. It was not deemed prudent to attempt its intro- 
duction this session to the Deputies ; so that, in the mean 
time, the evils complained of remained entirely without a 
remedy. The Chamber of Deputies gave token of their 
parsimonious disposition, and insensibility to the strongest 
claims of national gratitude and honour, by limiting the 
pension awarded, on the recommendation of the ministe- x ^ 
rial commission, to the widow of Colonel Combes, who xxxii.§ 
had met a glorious death in the breach of Constantine, 1 p^ on i j t 3 eui > 
to 2000 francs (£80) a-year, including therein the pen- 
sion of 755 francs (£34) already enjoyed by her as the aoo, aw. 
widow of a colonel in the army. 2 

Essentially imbued with historical studies and associa- 
tions, the mind of M. Thiers exhibited a strange mixture Project for 
of democratic and imperial ideas. The historian of the the'bones of 
Revolution, and of the Consulate and the Empire, appeared t^aris.” 
alternately at every step of his career. He was essen- 
tially democratic in his feelings, and his strongest impres- 
sions were in favour of the right of resistance, and the 
governments founded on its successful assertion ; but his 
imagination had been warmly kindled by the study of 
the glories of Napoleon’s reign, and his judgment told 
him that a strong military government was alone suitable 
to so fervid a people as the French, when excited by such 
ideas. His beau ideal of society and government would 
have been a community singing with enthusiasm the “ Mar- 
seillaise,” and prepared at any moment to rise in insurrec- 
tion itself, or assist revolution in other states, and at the 
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chap, same time coerced by the iron hand of Napoleon, and kept 

1 in awe by the charges of his glittering cuirassiers, or the 

l840 ' discharges of his redoubtable artillery. It was by this 
combination of strength in the moving, and weight in the 
restraining power, that in his opinion the interests of 
freedom and order could alone be reconciled. In pursu- 
ance of these views, one of his first public acts, after his 
accession to power, was to open a negotiation with Lord 
Palmerston for the transference of the bones of Napoleon, 
from their solitary resting-place under the willow-tree in 
St Helena, to the banks of the Seine, “ which he had 
loved so well.” The British Foreign Secretary was too 
magnanimous not to accede to a request founded in such 
natural feelings, and too clear-sighted not to be sensible 
that the granting was a greater national triumph than the 
refusing it. He was too deeply engaged, also, at the 
time, in forming a confederacy with Russia and Austria 
to check France in the Levant, not to avail himself gladly 
of the opportunity of lessening the animosity among its 
inhabitants, which, he was aware, would necessarily arise 
from the success of that attempt. He returned, accord- 
ingly, a courteous and eloquent answer to the request of 
the French Minister, expressing a hope “ that all feelings 
of animosity between the two nations, should they still 
exist, may be for ever buried in the tomb of Napoleon.” 
mu. 9 ’ Th e French Government, as well they might, were much 
i74 P i75- by Ibis act of dignified courtesy ; and, shortly 

Momteur, after, the Bellepoule frigate was despatched from France 
mo. 1 "’ to bring the remains of the immortal hero to their final 
resting-place on the banks of the Seine . 1 * 

Not less solicitous to keep alive and fan -the revolution- 
ary flame than to restore the ashes of the great conqueror 

* “ My Lord,— Le Gouvernement do sa Majeste ayant pris en consideration 
I’autorisation quo lui demande le Gouvernement Fran 9 ais, do transferer lea 
cendres de l’Empereur Napoleon de St H61Sne en France, vous pouvez declarer 
k M. Thiers que le Gouvernement de sa Majesty se fera un plaisir d’acc6der it 
cette demande. Le Gouvernement de sa Majesty espdre que l’empressement 
qu’il met k rgpondre k cette demande sera consider^ en France comme une 
preuve du d6sir de sa Majesty d’effacer jusqu’a la demi&re trace de ces animosi- 
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to their proper resting-place on the banks of the Seine, M. chap. 

Thiers, soon after his accession to power, announced a splen- 1 

did fete, on occasion of the anniversary of the three glorious 1 ^ 0 ' 
days, when the bones of the heroes who had perished in Inaugura- 
the strife for freedom on that occasion, should be removed pillar to In- 
to one place of sepulture in the Place of the Bastile, and o“"heruce 
a splendid column, surmounted by the Genius of Liberty, ^? le> 
was to be erected over their remains, as an eternal monu- 
ment of the lawfulness of insurrection. It may readily 
be conceived what enthusiasm this theatrical project, 
which was announced in the beginning of April, and the 
preparations for it immediately commenced, excited among 
the working classes of Paris, in whom democratic princi- 
ples were still so prevalent. It was an official recognition 
of the right of insurrection — a solemn inauguration of 
a monument to its triumph. The bones of those who 
had fallen in the civil strife were immediately begun 
to be collected, and conveyed with great pomp in fune- 
ral cars to the interim places of deposit, preparatory 
to their removal to the final place of sepulture in the 
Place of the Bastile, where the column was to be erected. 

These melancholy cars, each drawn by twelve horses, 
excited the deepest feelings of commiseration and anguisli 
in the people ; the number whose bones were thus col- 
lected was five hundred and four. On the 28th July the July 28. 
translation of the whole to the general place of sepulture 
in the catacombs, beneath the proposed column in the 
Place of the Bastile, took place with extraordinary pomp, 
in the midst of a splendid military cortege, and an im- 
mense crowd of spectators. The King, accompanied by 
M. Thiers, witnessed the procession from one of the win- 
dows in the Louvre. He was received with loud accla- 

t6s qui, pendant la vie de l’Empereur, avaient pouss6 les deux nations k la 
guerre. Le Gouvernement de sa Majesty aime k croire que de pareils senti- 
ments, s’ils existaient encore, seraient ensevelis & jamais dans le tombeau destine 
k recevoir les restes mortela de Napoldon. Le Gouvernement de sa Majesty 
se concertera avec celui do la France pour les mesures ndeessaires k l’effet 
d’opdrer la translation. Palmerston.” — 3Ioniteur, August 12, 1840 ; and 
Cafefigue, x. 176, note. 
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mations ; but such was the excitement of the people, and 
the impulse given to the revolutionary passions by the 
scene, that the Government were under the most serious 
apprehensions, and the preparations made on both sides 
looked rather like the commencement of a new, than the 
celebration of an old insurrection. The “ Marseillaise” 
and “ Parisienne ” were sung with enthusiasm ; the ex- 
cited and agitated look of the groups in the streets 
betokened a coming storm ; and already the breaking of 
lamps and commencement of barricades indicated a seri- 
ous popular movement. Everything prognosticated a 
terrible strife ; but the preparations of Government were 
too complete to permit its commencement. The streets 
were traversed by long trains of artillery and dense 
columns of infantry ; huge bodies of cavalry, with horses 
saddled, and the bridles over the arms of the cavaliers, 
stood in all the squares. These preparations, however, 
averted the dangers which the Ministers had so impru- 
dently invoked ; and the fete passed over without any 
other result but a great impulse to the revolutionary 
passions in the minds of the people, and an increased 
dread of their revival in that of the King . 1 

These alternate encouragements to the Republican and 
Imperial passions revived in the breasts of Louis Napo- 
leon and his partisans the hope that the time had now 
come when their projects might, with almost a certainty 
of success, be carried into execution. A few days, ac- 
cordingly, after the termination of the fetes in Paris, the 
young Prince embarked in London on board the steamer 
Edinburgh, accompanied by forty of his comrades and 
attendants. He had prepared a proclamation, in which, 
alluding to the removal of the bones of Napoleon to 
France, he declared that it was regenerated France alone 
that was worthy to receive them. “ Frenchmen,” said 
he, “ the ashes of the Emperor should not come but into 
regenerated France. The manes of a great man should 
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not be insulted by impure and hypocritical homage. 
Glory and liberty should stand erect beside the coffin of 
Napoleon. The traitors must disappear from the country. 
Banished from my country, I should not have complained 
had I been the only unfortunate ; but the glory and hon- 
our of the country were exiled with me. Frenchmen ! we 
will re-enter it together. To-day, as three years ago, I 
come to devote myself to the popular cause. If chance 
caused me to fail at Strasbourg, an Alsatian jury proved 
that I had not miscalculated the feelings of the country. 
When one enjoys the honour of being at the head of such 
a people as the French, there is a certain way to do 
great things, and that is to will them. At present there 
is nothing to be found in France but violence on one 
side and license on the other. I wish, in surrounding 
myself with the most eminent in the country without ex- 
ception, and in supporting the interests and wishes of the 
masses, to form an imperishable edifice. I wish to give 
to France true alliances, a solid peace, and not to cast 
it into the perils of a general war. Frenchmen ! I see 
before me a brilliant future for the country. I feel be- 
hind me the shade of the Emperor, which impels me for- 
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ward. I will not stop till I have regained the sword of 1 ^ ^ 
Austerlitz, and replaced the nations under our standards, 177, ini. 
the people in its rights. Vive la France !” 1 

Solitary in thought, taciturn in habit, Louis Napoleon 
had communicated with no one when he planned this Failure of 
audacious enterprise ; he took council of himself and his prtse n er 
own intrepidity, and trusted in his star alone. He was ac- Aug ' G ' 
companicd by General Montholon, Colonels Parquin and 
Vaudrey, and thirty-six other inferior officers. During 
the voyage the young Prince, like his uncle in the voyage 
from Elba, frequently harangued his followers ; he wore 
a greatcoat and boots similar to the Emperor’s, and held 
his sword in his hand. At one in the morning of the 6th Aug. e. 


August, the steamboat approached the little harbour of 
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Vimeroux, and the whole party, numbering in all sixty 
persons, soon after disembarked on the sands. A pro- 
clamation was immediately placarded, which bore : “ The 
dynasty of the Bourbons of Orleans has ceased to reign ; 
the French people have regained their rights ; the troops 
are absolved from their oaths of fidelity ; the Chamber of 
Peers and Deputies is dissolved. A national congress 
shall be assembled on the arrival of Prince Napoleon at 
Paris : M. Thiers, President of the Council, is named Pre- 
sident of the Provisional Government. Marshal Clausel 
is appointed commander-in-chief of the troops at Paris ; 
General Pajol retains the command of the first military 
division ; all the chiefs of corps who shall not immediately 
yield obedience to these commands shall be dismissed. All 
the officers and sub-officers who shall energetically demon- 
strate their sympathy with the national cause, shall receive 
dazzling rewards. Vive la France !” In addition to this 
proclamation, the party were provided with an eagle which 
had been trained to fly to the top of a column ; and when 
let go at the foot of the pillar on the heights of Boulogne, 
flew to the top, and spread its wings there. 1 

The omen, however, proved fallacious, or rather it was 
premature ; the imperial eagle was curbed in its flight 
on this occasion. Having effected their disembarkation 
without opposition, the conspirators dispersed without diffi- 
culty a company of douaniers who appeared to obstruct 
their passage, and having entered Boulogne, they made 
straight for the barracks of the 4 2d regiment, from whom 
they expected support. Everything depended on their 
fidelity; had they joined the Imperialists, the whole gar- 
rison would have followed the example, and it was all over 
with the government of Louis Philippe. Already the 
guard at the gate manifested symptoms of vacillation at 
the announcement of Louis Napoleon, and a few seconds 
more would have led to a revolt, when Captain Puyzellier, 
having come up in haste to the spot, had influence enough 
with his men to retain them in their allegiance. In the 
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scuffle Prince Louis drew his pistol and shot a grenadier, chap. 

Finding, however, that the military were not to be shaken 1 

in their allegiance, the band retired, still in good order, from 184 °- 
the barracks, and marched towards the upper part of the 
town in hopes of rousing the citizens to join them. They 
found the gates, however, closed against them, and being 
unable to force them open with strokes of the hatchet, they 
were obliged to retire, and took post around the column, 
on the summit of which they displayed the tricolor flag. , Proc . es de 
Driven from thence, they made for their boats on the beach. ^;f. a ?° n ' n 
They were pursued, however, and made prisoners without 
further bloodshed ; and so terminated the second attempt chrok. ’ 
of Prince Louis to regain the Imperial throne. 1 

Taught by experience, the French Government did not )( . { 
again repeat the folly of a trial of the conspirators by jury, Hutmi, 
or simply banishing Prince Louis from France, leaving him tence of im- 
to prosecute his designs elsewhere. lie was brought before oct.°G mcnt ‘ 
the House of Peers with his followers, in October, and 
after a short trial, sentenced to imprisonment for life in a 
fortress within the kingdom, while his associates were con- 
demned, some to transportation, others to imprisonment 
for very long periods. As they were all convicted on the 
clearest evidence of an attempt to overturn the Government 
by open force, and this was the second occasion on which 
Prince Louis had made the attempt, these sentences must 
be regarded as extremely moderate, and such as reflected 
no small lustre on the humane administration of Louis Phi- 
lippe. Prince Louis was soon after conducted to Ham, 
where he was confined in the same apartments which had 
formerly been occupied by Prince Polignac. He abated 
nothing of his intrepid bearing before the Chamber of 
Peers, and had the magnanimity to take upon himself the 
whole responsibility of the enterprise. “ I had no accom- 
plices,” said he ; “ alone I conceived the enterprise : no one 
was acquainted either with my designs, my hopes, or my 
resources. If I am to blame towards any, it is to my own 
friends ; yet I trust they will not accuse me of having 
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chap, lightly compromised courage and devotion such as theirs. 

1 1 They will understand the motives which have not permit- 

1840 ‘ ted me to reveal even to them the extent of the reasons I 
had to hope for success. I represent before you, gentle- 
men, a principle, a cause, a defeat. The principle is that 
of the sovereignty of the people, the cause is that of the 
L. P Napo- de Empire, the defeat is Waterloo! You have recoguised 
Hht : nil' ^ ie principle ; you have served the cause ; the defeat you 
l’Napoi* on° wou ^ avenge ! No ! there is no disaccord betwixt you 
i. 39 , 41 . ’ and me ; and I will not believe that I am doomed to bear 
the penalty of the defections of others.” 1 
i!4 The next six years of his life were spent by Prince 
His hie in Louis in strict seclusion, conversing only in books with the 
its benefi- illustrious of former ages. Such converse is more strength- 
c.ai results. cn j n g £ 0 (J le m j uc } than intercourse witli the living, who 

are generally pigmies compared to the giants of past time ; 
and many a man who has ultimately risen to greatness, 
has traced it to the fortunate calamities which for a season 
chained him to thought and study and reflection. Prince 
Louis was no exception to this rule ; and much of the 
splendour of his future career may be traced to an event 
which, for the present, seemed to have altogether blasted 
his hopes. Nor was he without encouragement even at 
the moment from the most eminent men of his time. B6r- 


anger wrote to him in prison, “ May you one day, Prince, 
be in a situation to consecrate to our common country the 
fruit of the experience you have acquired, and will yet 
obtain.” And Chateaubriand, ever the first to show re- 
spect to courage in misfortune, wrote to him on 16th June 


2 Chateau- 
briand au 
Prince 
Louis, 
June 16, 
1840; Vie 
de L. Nano 
leon, i. 40, 
41. 


1844 : “ Prince, in the midst of your misfortunes, you 
have studied with as much sagacity as force the causes of 
a Revolution which, in modern Europe, has opened the 
career of royal calamities. Your love of liberty, your 
courage and your sufferings, would give you every claim 
to my support, if, to be worthy of your esteem, I did not 
feel that I ought to remain faithful to the misfortunes of 
Henry Y. as I am to the glory of Napoleon.” a 
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Another of the murderous attempts which had so often chap. 

1 XXXIV 

disgraced France of late years occurred in this autumn, 1 

and revealed the intensity of the fanatical passions which 
burned under the apparently smooth surface of society. Attempt of 
On the 17th October, as the King was coming from Es™smat° 
St Cloud to assist at a council of his Ministers, at the oct. K i7. g 
angle of the Place Louis XV., just when he had lowered the 
sash of the window of his carriage to salute the guard, 
the discharge of a pistol close at hand was suddenly 
heard, and the carriage was filled with smoke. No one 
was injured by the discharge, and on looking out of the 
window the King saw a man crouching behind one of the 
lions which decorate that superb Place. lie was immedi- 
ately arrested, with the smoking carbine still in his hand, 
and conducted to the nearest police-office. His first 
words were, “ Cursed carbine ! I took a good aim, but it 
was too strongly charged.” Being interrogated by the 
prefect, the following strange answers were made by him 
to the interrogatories : “ What is your name ? — Marius 
Edouard Darmes. What is your age 1 — Forty-three. 

Where were you born 1 — At Marseilles. What is your 
profession 1 — A conspirator. That is not a profession. — 

Well, put down I live by my labour. What induced 
you to commit so odious a crime, — have you any accom- 
plices ? — I have no accomplices : my motive was to 
slay the greatest tyrant of ancient or modern times. Do 
you not repent of having conceived and executed so 
abominable a crime 'l — I repent only of not having suc- 
ceeded in it. Have you long entertained the design of 
murdering the King ? — Only an hour before I put it in 
execution.” It is easy to see here the influence of the 
secret societies and revolutionary publications which had 
come to exercise so fatal an influence on the minds of the 
working classes, in which the killing of a king was repre- ^ Moni- 
sented as the highest of the civic virtues. 1 Notwithstand- 
ing his being caught in the fact, and the King having nar- 187. ’ 

rowly escaped with his life, the humanity of the sovereign 
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char prevailed over the representations of his Council, and 

1 Darmbs, after being convicted before the Chamber of 

184°. p eerg; was sentenced only to imprisonment for life. 

8fi The frigate Bellepoule, despatched to receive the 
men” ofthe remains °f Napoleon, made a good passage, and arrived 
bonet of in safety at St Helena. The officers intrusted with the 
SrtT melancholy duty were received with the utmost respect 
by the English garrison, and every preparation was made 
to give due solemnity to the disinterment of the Em- 
peror’s remains. The solitary tomb under the willow-tree 
was opened, the winding-sheet rolled back with pious 
care, and the features of the immortal hero exposed to 
the view of the entranced spectators. So perfectly had 
the body been embalmed that the features were unde- 
cayed, the countenance serene, even a smile on the lips, 
aud his dress the same, since immortalised in statuary, as 
when he stood on the fields of Austerlitz or Jena. Borne 
first on a magnificent hearse, and then down to the har- 
bour on the shoulders of British grenadiers, amidst the 
discharge of artillery from the vessels, batteries, and all 
parts of the island, the body was lowered into the French 
frigate, aud England nobly, aud in a right spirit, parted 
with the proudest trophy of her national glory. The 
Bellepoule had a favourable voyage home, and reached 
Havre in safety in the beginning of December. The in- 
terment was fixed for the 15th of the same mouth — not 
i Prods des St Denis, amidst her ancient sovereigns, but in the 
Ann ne Hut 6 ’ Church of the Invalides, beside the graves of Turenne, 
308*0*0^ ' Nauban, Cannes, and the paladins of France ; and every 
292 ,’ 293 .' *' preparation was made for giving the utmost magnificence 
to the absorbing spectacle. 1 

Nothing could exceed the enthusiasm and excite- 
ment which prevailed in Paris when the day fixed 
for the august ceremony arrived. The weather was 
favourable ; the sun shone forth in unclouded brilliancy, 
but a piercing wind from the north blew with such 
severity that several persons perished of cold as they were 
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waiting for the funeral procession. Early on the morn- chap. 
ing of the 1 5th, the coffin, which had been brought by the XXX1Y ' 
Seine to Courbevoie the preceding evening, was placed on 1840 ‘ 
a gigantic funeral-car, and at ten it began its march, at- 
tended by an immense and splendid military escort, and me , ntof . Na ‘ 
amidst a crowd of six hundred thousand spectators. So the church 

, , . , . . x of the Inva- 

dense was the throng that it was half-past one when ndes. 
the procession reached the Place de la Concorde, from ec ' 
whence it passed by the bridge of the same name to the 
Church of the Invalides, where it was received by the 
King, the whole royal family, with the Archbishop and all 
the clergy of Paris. “ Sire said the Prince de Joinville, 
who approached at the head of the coffin, “ I present to 
you the body of the Emperor Napoleon.” “ General 
Bertrand,” said the King, “ I command you to place the 
sword of the Emperor on his coffin.” When this was done, 
he said, “General Gourgaud, place the hat of the Em- 
peror on his coffin.” This also was done, and the King 
having withdrawn, the coffin was placed on a magnifi- 
cent altar in the centre of the church, the funeral ser- 
vice was performed with the utmost solemnity, and the 
Dies Irce chanted with inexpressible effect by a thousand 
voices. Finally, the coffin, amidst entrancing melody, was i Ann . 
lowered into the grave, when every eye in the vast assem- jj™- 31 
blage was w r et with tears, and the bones of Napoleon ^‘ ro ”' ; 29 , 
“ finally reposed on the banks of the Seine, amidst the 
people whom he had loved so well.” 1 

Such was the excitement produced by this heart-stir- 8g 
ring spectacle that it seriously shook the Government, Political 
and revealed the depth of the abyss, on the edge of which tiZl on The 
they stood when Prince Louis made his descent at occas,on - 
Boulogne. Not only in the countless multitudes which 
issued from the faubourgs, but in some battalions of the 
National Guard, were heard the cries of “ Vive l’Em- 
pereur!” No one exclaimed “ Vive le Roi.” One only 
thought, the recollections of the Empire, absorbed every 
mind. With these cries were mingled others of more 
■ VOL. VI. F 
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chap, sinister moment for the present times, as “ A bas les 
XXXIV ‘ Ministres de l’6tranger !” “ViveM. Thiers!” “ Mort a 
1840. l’Europe !” The “Marseillaise” and the “ Parisienne ” 
were vociferously sung in every street, the whole multi- 
tude joining in the chorus. These demonstrations of 
public feeling were eagerly adopted and commented on 
next day in the Opposition journals, and from them ac- 
quired an importance in the eyes of other nations, to which 
they were scarcely of themselves entitled. “ The opinion 
of France,” said they, “ has caused itself to be heard 
throughout all the legions : the Ministry stands re- 
proved ; nothing remains for it but to give in its resig- 
nation.” Such, in the words of its ablest supporters, was 
democratic government, represented as the perfection of 
human reason, the only secure foundation for general re- 
lids.lcu " enerat ' on • — a government dependent entirely on popu- 
Dec. iK; ’ lar favour, expressed by a vociferous mob of ignorant and 
x. 294,236. impassioned men chanting popular airs m the streets, 
with bayonets in their hands ! 1 

But the French Government at this period was en- 
Threatening gaged in a more arduous undertaking than even its 
fairs in the maintenance against the fickle caprices of the Parisian 
East ' multitude. It was threatened with an European war ; 
preparations were making for defending the national in- 
dependence, even in its last stronghold, the streets of the 
capital. The progress of events in the East, coupled with 
the disposition, at once warlike and democratic, of M. 
Thiers, had brought on a crisis in the Levant, from which 
it seemed impossible to find an exit except by drawing 
the sword. M. Thiers, equally enamoured of the Impe- 
r * a ^ as Revolutionary spirit, saw in the distracted state 
56, 64. of Turkey after the battle of Nezib, already recounted, 2 a 
fair opportunity for regaining the French influence in the 
Levant, and realising, by pacific means, the dream of 
Napoleon for the permanent establishment of French 
power in Egypt. By supporting Mehemet Ali, its re- 
bellious pasha,, against the Sultan, he hoped to bind’ 
him irrevocably to the interests of France, .and thus 
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achieve by the pen what the Emperor had failed in 
effecting by the sword. Great would be the eclat which 
such an achievement would give to French diplomacy ; and 
it was the more attractive to the French minister that it 
promised to avenge the cause of Napoleon on the very 
theatre of his former defeat, and to interrupt the com- 
munication of the English with India by that very route 
which steam navigation has again rendered the chief 
line of transit to the shores of the Ganges. 1 


The views of the British Government, which were 
shared with those of Austria, Russia, and Prussia m. Guizot’s 
on this subject, were justly stated by M. Guizot, the the°nnti 0 sh 
French ambassador in London, to M. Thiers, on the 15th 
April 1840. “ The British Government,” said this saga- A r nl 1S - 

cious statesman, “ conceives it has in the East two inte- 
rests, unequal, without doubt, but which have both got 
possession of it. The one is terror of the Russians at 
Constantinople ; the other, of the French at Alexandria. 

It would willingly prevent at Constantinople, by the 
force of the Government, or by the regular intervention of 
Europe, the presence of Russia, and at the same time 
weaken the Pasha, lest he should become too important 
a power in the Mediterranean. It flatters itself it has 
attained, by its present policy, this double object ; for 
Russia appears disposed to abandon, or at least to ad- 
journ, her pretensions in the East, and even her claims to 
an exclusive protectorate, and as much inclined as Eng- 
land to weaken the Pasha. Prussia adheres to that view. 

England sees in these dispositions not an embarrassment, 
but a precious opportunity to seize. Nevertheless, a 
double set of apprehensions have seized upon her. On 
the one hand, she fears that, by a sudden attack, the new 
government at Constantinople may be compelled to seek 
for safety in the protection of Russia ; on the other, that 
the alliance with France, to which she, with reason, 
attaches so much value, may be disturbed, or even broken, 
by the diverging views, of the two powers on the Eastern, 
question. These two considerations hold her in suspense, 
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chap, and may even lead her to make some concessions to France 
XXXIV ‘ in Egypt, to avoid complications which may threaten the 
1840 * French alliance. To what point will this disposition to 
concession go ? It is impossible at present to say how 
l(vt * jPm" ^ ar ma y be carried, or how it may be modified by nlfce- 
Aprius r * or com binations ; but these dispositions appear to me 
mo; ’ sufiiciently pronounced and advanced to indicate to the 
is!,* m. French Government that it should apply itself to remove 
existing difficulties, not to create new ones.” 1 

On the other hand, the views of M. Thiers, who, how- 
m. Thiers’ ever much inclined in secret to espouse the cause of the 
answer, p as h aj ^vas y e £ fearful to commit himself openly with 
Europe, and break with the English alliance, were un- 
Aprii 25, folded in his answer to M. Guizot of 25th April. 

“ Limit yourself to acknowledging the reception of the 
note proposing a conference, but avoid saying anything 
which may seem to imply a recognition of its necessity. 
Say that the French Cabinet regards such a step as cal- 
culated to complicate, rather than unravel, the affairs of 
the East. Avoid expressing any general opinion ; con- 
fine yourself to limited and detached points. I do not 
wish to tie my hands ; I have had enough of the collec- 
tive note of last year. I cannot bring myself to conceive 
measures against Mehemet Ali, which is the point to 
which the four powers are evidently driving. At the same 
time, I am not entitled to prevent other powers from 
following their own inclinations, and 1 shall oppose no 
obstacles to their doing so, as long as the interest and 
honour of France are not wounded. But the project of 
having recourse to violence against Mehemet Ali appears 
to me chimerical : in the first place, because his power is 
more solidly established than is generally supposed ; and 
u m. Thiers * n second, because England alone is in a situation to . 
zotf April em V ] °y fc bese coercive measures, and the risk of doing so 
25,^84°; would more than compensate the advantage. 2 At the 
195 , 19 * 6 . same time, I am not irrevocably wedded to my opinions; 
and if you perceive that they think otherwise in London, 
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make remonstrances, and if no attention is paid to them, 
you will receive from me farther orders.” 

Whatever may have been the anxiety of M. Thiers to 
preserve the statu quo system, the measures of the allied 
powers rendered it impossible to maintain it much longer, 
and drove matters to a crisis. The terms of the treaty 
of 15th July have been already mentioned, 1 signed by 
the representatives of the four allied powers, whereby it 
was agreed that intimation should be made to Mehemet 
Ali, that if he evacuated Syria and Candia in ten days, 
he should have his pashalic of Egypt in hereditary right, 
and that of Syria, with the fortress of St Jean d’Acre, 
for life ; but if these offers were not acceded to, and 
the necessary orders not given in that time, the offer of 
the liferent of the pashalic of Acre should be withdrawn. 
This treaty was concluded by the four powers alone, 
without the concurrence of France, so that the latter 
power found herself in a manner excluded from the Euro- 
pean family. The communication of the treaty, however, 
which was made on the 18th July, was accompanied with 
every expression which could soften the irritation likely 
to be experienced at the court of the Tuileries from this 
circumstance. 2 


CHAP. 

XXXIV. 


92. 

Treaty of 
July 15, 
1840. 


1 C. XXX11, 

§57. 


2 Cap. x. 
203, 204. 


“ The French Government,” said the memorandum 

7 03 

communicating the treaty, “ has received during the whole Memonm- 
course of the negotiations, which began in the autumn of aii“ed° f the 
last year, the most incontestable proofs of the desire of j^iti. 
the courts of Austria, Great Britain, Prussia, and Russia, 
to arrive at an accord with the French Government in 


regard to the arrangements necessary for the pacification 
of the Levant. France may appreciate, from that circum- 
stance, the importance which the courts attach to the 
moral effect likely to be produced by the harmony and 
combined action of the five powers in ah affair attended 
with such grave consequences. The four powers have 
perceived with regret that their efforts to attain this 
end have been unsuccessful ; and although, recently, they 
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1 Memoran- 
dum, July 
18, 1840; 
Moniteur, 
July 20. 


94. 

Indignation 
in France 
on hearing 
of this 
treaty. 


have proposed to France to unite with them for the exe- 
cution of an arrangement between the Sultan and Mehemet 
Ali, based on the views which the French ambassador 
proposed in the end of last year, the Government of 
France has not thought fit to accede to that combination. 
It has annexed to its corporation with the other powers, 
conditions which they regarded as inconsistent with the 
independence of the Ottoman empire, and the future 
peace of Europe. In these circumstances, nothing re- 
mained to the four powers but either to abandon to 
chance the future of the great aifairs which they were 
called on to adjust, to manifest thus their impotence, and 
leave Europe exposed to constantly increasing hazards, or 
to advance in their own line, without the co-operation of 
France, and of themselves effect the pacification of the Le- 
vant. Placed in that alternative, and profoundly convinced 
of the necessity of a prompt decision to adjust the many 
important interests now at stake, they have considered it 
their duty to adopt the latter alternative. They have, in 
consequence, concluded a convention with the Sultan, in 
virtue of which the complications in the Levant will, they 
trust, be satisfactorily adjusted. In signing that conven- 
tion, the four powers have felt the deepest regret at find- 
ing themselves momentarily separated from France in an 
affair so essentially European. They indulge the hope 
that their separation from France, on that subject, will be 
of short duration ; and that it will in no degree disturb 
the sincere friendship which they so ardently desire to 
maintain with that power.” 

Notwithstanding the delicate manner in which this 
unwelcome intelligence was conveyed to the French Gov- 
ernment, there was enough in it to awaken the jealousy 
of the Government and rouse the passions of the people. 
M. Thiers had expected the immediate signature of a 
treaty between the Sultan and the Pasha, which should 
have adjusted their differences according to his ideas; 
great therefore was his indignation when he found that 
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he had been anticipated by the allied powers, and that chap. 

1 *> *- XXXIV 

the affairs of the Levant were to be adjusted by the 1 

coalesced powers alone without the concurrence of France, 1840 ‘ 
and in direct opposition to its wishes. The public unani- 
mously shared these sentiments. The French felt them- 
selves wounded in their national honour, and, more sen- 
sitive than any people in Europe in that particular, 
they immediately took fire. The cry was universal for 
immediate and great preparations for war, in order to 
prevent the ratification of the treaty. “It is not yet 
ratified,” it was said : “ the cabinets will recoil from a 
step so injurious to French influence; to prevent the 
ratification of the treaty, we must arm on a gigantic scale. 

When Europe sees France determined on a national war, 
it will hesitate before adopting a repressive system, founded 
on the ignoring of its influence.” These sentiments were 
loudly re - echoed by the public press. Not only the 
revolutionary journals, but the Royalist and Legitimist, 
called out aloud for war. The National indulged in the 
most menacing expressions ; and even the Journal des 
Debats, understood to express the sentiments of the ‘ | ' T 8 ° ] u ™“ I ts 
Tuileries, so far from restraining, loudly applauded the j"^ 2 ^ a 
warlike enthusiasm, and in an especial manner directed *. 208 , 2 &>. 
it against England. 1 

A soldier who had fought at Jemappes, a sovereign 95 
who had acted at Antwerp, Louis Philippe was sensitively vigorous 
alive to the national honour, and deemed no sacrifices too theTrench 
great or dangers too serious to protect it from insult. He Cabmet ' 
cordially acquiesced, accordingly, in the vigorous measures 
proposed by M. Thiers, and unanimously adopted by the 
Cabinet. It was immediately determined — 1. To raise the 
army to the war establishment of 400,000 men, in antici- 
pation of a serious continental as well as maritime con- 
test ; 2. To adopt a great system of fortifications around 
Paris, so as to eschew the dangers which had proved so 
fatal in 1814 and 1815; 3. To augment largely the 
fleet in the Mediterranean, so as to enable the French 
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chap, navy to act with effect in a European conflict ; and, 
1 4. To open an extraordinary credit of 100,000,000 francs 
1840. (£4 } 000,000), authorised by a mere royal ordonnance on 

the responsibility of Ministers. These were very bold 
steps, and in another state of the public mind might have 
caused no small danger to the Ministers who recommended 
‘>o» ap 2 H)- ^ iem - Eut in the present excited state of the public 
Ann. Hist, mind, and in a matter in which the honour of France 
305, 306.’ was involved, no danger was to be apprehended from the 
adoption of any warlike measures, how decided soever. 1 

A great difference of opinion, however, soon arose as 
„„ to the mode in which the fortification of Paris was to be 
Division of carried into effect. The King, with the concurrence of the 
the forti hca- Cabinet, inclined to the side of forts detaches, erected on 
Parish a ll the eminences around Paris within half cannon-shot of 
each other, and each a fortress in itself capable of standing 
a separate siege. By means of this cross fire all access to 
the capital from without would be rendered impossible till 
the forts themselves were subdued ; and beyond all doubt, 
if these detached forts had been in existence in 1814, the 
march of the Allies upon Paris after Napoleon’s movement 
upon St Dizier would have terminated in disaster. This 
plan of defence also presented the immense advantage of 
keeping the horrors of war and the real defence of the 
capital at a distance from its edifices, and of giving the ex- 
ecutive at the head of the army the means, by the guns of 
these, the entire command of the capital without firing a shot 
in the streets. But on this very account the project was 
from the first the object of jealousy and opposition to the 
Republican party, who had no desire to see the Govern- 
ment in possession of a line of forts around the capital, from 
which they might readily reduce any insurrection among its 
inhabitants, by either threatening them with the terrors of 
a bombardment, or cutting off their supplies of provisions 
from the country. For these reasons they strongly con- 
tended for the enceinte continue , or entire line of fortifi- 
cations, which they hoped, without separating the soldiers 
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from the citizens, would convert the capital into one huge chap. 

intrenched camp, in which, from the magnitude of their 1 

numbers, they themselves would have the superiority. The 1840 ' 
Government, however, held out steadily for the forts 
detaches, and, taking advantage of the general warlike fer- 
vour, commenced their construction, which was vigorously 
proceeded with. Their localities revealed the true idea 
which had prompted their construction ; for it was soon 
discovered that they would be more formidable to an 
enemy within than without, and that by means of their 
converging fire any insurrection in the capital might 2 io* P 2 n. 
hereafter be easily subdued. 1 * 

Placed at Paris in the centre of the excitement, and, in a 
manner, in the front rank of the conflict, M. Thiers was Great 7 pre- 
in his element, and beheld in the effervescence around j^Thieref 
him the beau ideal in his conception of civilised society — 
popular excitement controlled by military force. His 
preparations were on the most formidable scale, and 
sufficiently proved that his administrative talents were 
fully equal to his oratorical abilities. Twelve new regi- 
ments were ordered to be raised, the artillery put on the 
war establishment, and the battalions and squadrons all 
filled -up to their war footing. He boasted that in a few 
months he would have 400,000 regular troops under 
arms, besides 300,000 movable national guards. When 
he came to details, however, M. Thiers encountered many 
unexpected difficulties, and acquired melancholy proof how 
much the resources of France, in all but men, had been 
wasted by the devastation of the Revolution. For artil- 
lery horses he was obliged to go to Switzerland, for 
cavalry to Germany ; the guns for the artillery could 
only be augmented by recourse to a house in connection 

* The Author is in possession of a very curious map, showing the proposed 
position of all the detached forts round Paris, and the range of their guns . 

Those of no less than six cross each other in the Hue St A ntoine and the Place of 
the Bastile , the constant centre of insurrection ! — A curious and instructive cir- 
cumstance, that the fire of a hundred guns should be in the end concentrated 
upon the spot where the first triumph of popular insurrection took place ! 
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chap, -with Russia ; large steamboats required to be purchased 

1 in England. Thus for all the materiel of war, both by 

1840 ‘ land and sea, France was obliged to have recourse to her 
enemies — a melancholy reflection for a country which 
had once sent forth from its own resources the armies of 
Louis XIV. and Napoleon, and in 1812 had despatched 
one hundred thousand horses into Russia ; but easily 
accounted for, when it is recollected that France was 
i Cap * now divided among ten millions of landed proprietors, the 
217 , 218 . great majority of whom, so far from being able to feed a 
horse, were barely able to feed themselves. 1 

Farther removed from the centre of agitation, and 
m. G uizot's not equally enamoured as M. Thiers of revolutionary 
™u™tothe excitement and military power, M. Guizot was in a 
virnment 0 ' situation in London to judge more correctly the true 
mo. 24 ’ state of affairs, and at the same time appreciate the 
real anxiety of the British Government to adjust the 
affairs of the East without coming to an actual rupture 
with the French Cabinet. While, therefore, he officially 
addressed an able memorandum to Lord Palmerston on 
the treaty of 15th July, defending the conduct of France 
in regard to the affairs of the Levant,* he was careful to 
transmit to Paris, by circuitous channels, detailed infor- 
mation to the King as to the real views of the British 

* “ La France a toujours ddsird, dans ] ’affaires de POrient, marcher d’accord 
avec la Grande Bretagne, l’Autnche, 3a Piusse, et la Russie. Elle n’a jamais 
6t6 mue dans sa conduite que par l’inteiet de la paix. Elle n’a jamais jug6 
lea propositions qui lui out et6 faites que d’un point de vue gendial, et 
jamais du point dc vue de son inteiet paitieulier. Jugeant de ce point 
de vue, elle a considere comme mul conyus tous les projots qui avaient pour 
but d'arraclier de Mehdmet All par la force desannes les portions de TEmpire 
Turc qu’il occupe actuellernent. La Fiance ne croit pas cela bon pour le Sul- 
tan ; car on tendrait ainsi a lui donner cc quhl ne pourrait ni administrer ni 
conserver. La France s’est surtout prononc6e contre le projet dont l’adoption 
devait entralner l’emploi de la foice, parcequ’elle ne voyait pas distmctement 
les moyens dont les cinq Puissances pouvaient disposer. Mats au surplus, sans 
msister sur la question que pourrait faire naitre cette maniere de provider & 
son 6gard, la France le declare de nouveau . Elle con&idere comme peu rdfldchie, 
comme peu prudente, une conduite qui consistera h, prendre des resolutions 
sans moyens de les ex^cuter, ou & les exSeuter par des moyens insuffisans ou 
dangereux .” — Memorandum adre&st au Vicomte Palmerston par M. Guizot, 
July 24, 1840. Capefioue, x. 218-219, note. 
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Cabinet, and the ease with which affairs might be ad- chap. 

justed, and the serious dangers of a general war averted. 1 

These representations fell in too completely with the 1840, 
King’s own pacific views not to meet with a ready atten- 
tion ; and he was the more inclined to attend to them, that 
unmistakable symptoms showed the terror which had 
seized upon the monied interest in consequence of the 
prospect of a general war. By an ordonnance of 10th 
September, M. Thiers had declared the necessity for 
the fortification of Paris urgent, and opened a credit of 
600,000 francs (£24,000) to begin them. In the midst 
of these warlike preparations, and while columns of 
cavalry and infantry, with long trains of artillery, were 
constantly traversing the streets, the public funds fell 
seventeen per cent in the space of three months : they ^nn.Hist. 
sunk from 86 on 6th July to 69 on 2d October. 1 These Doc. Hut. 
alarming symptoms, and the general effervescence of 
the public mind, excited the serious alarm of the King ; 
and in order to discover if possible a mode of escaping 
from the dangers with which he was surrounded, in the 
middle of September he commanded M. Guizot to meet 
him at the Chateau d’Eu in Normandy. The ambassador 
quickly obeyed the summons, and long and anxious con- Ami. Hdt. 
ferences took place between them, upon which the destinies 3og." 
of Europe depended. 2 

Louis Philippe was seriously desirous to uphold the gg 
national dignity and independence; but he had no in- m. Guizot's 
clination to retrograde to the revolutionary fervour of the Eastern 
1830, to which the policy of bis prime -minister was <luestlon ' 
hurrying him ; and his difficulty was, that, as matters were 
situated, he did not see how he could extricate himself 
from the one without compromising the other. M. Guizot 
expounded his ideas to him on both points with his wonted 
clearness and precision. He observed that what was now 
passing in England was rather an accident than a settled 
policy ; that the French alliance was suspended, not aban- 
doned ; that by a few concessions on both sides a good 
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from the 
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Oct. 7. 


understanding might be restored ; and that the declama- 
tions of the journals on either side were not to be taken 
as a true test of the general feeling. On the next point, 
whether it was possible to venture upon the experiment - 
of a conservative cabinet, the opinions of M. Guizot 
were equally decided. He thought that the circum- 
stance which most powerfully influenced external nations 
in their opinion of what was going on in France, was the 
over-excitement of the public mind, the distress of ma- 
terial interests, the want of consistency in the conduct of 
Government, of unity in the views of the Cabinet, and of 
the majority of the Chamber. It was by no means im- 
possible, he thought, to form a government which should 
be in harmony witli the majority of the Chamber, fore- 
seeing in a conservative sense, and with the mission to 
temper the political fever, which left no moderation in 
opinion, and was evidently hurrying on the nation to 
the most dreadful catastrophe. The danger arose from 
having, in the composition of M. Thiers’ Cabinet, re- 
moved to a distance all the men of weight in parliament, 
and who had rendered immense service to the monarchy 
and the cause of order . 1 

These opinions were too consonant to the pacific dis- 
position and prudent character of the King not to meet 
with his entire concurrence ; and he in secret resolved, 
when an opportunity occurred, to remove a Minister 
from the lead in his councils whose measures were 
tending so rapidly to embroil him with the whole of 
Europe. Whether it was that M. Thiers divined these 
views on the part of the King, or that he himself recoiled 
from the prospect of encountering the hostility of all 
Europe on the Rhine for the sake of maintaining the 
influence of France in Egypt, certain it is that, after 
this interview in the Chateau d’Eu, the policy of the 
Cabinet underwent a total revolution. Orders were 
given to Admiral Duland to leave the mouth of the 
Dardanelles, where the French fleet had lain close to 
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the British all the summer ; and after performing several chap . 

insignificant evolutions to conceal the real object in view, 

it made sail for Toulon, where it arrived bj the end of 1840 ‘ 
October. Meanwhile, the English fleet, under Admirals 
Stopford and Napier, entered upon the short and brilliant 1 Ante, e. 
campaign already recorded, 1 which terminated in the cap- m .™' S 
ture of Acre, and the entire expulsion of the Egyptians 
from Syria. These events were decisive. The French 
had retired from the theatre of conflict, the English had 
triumphed in it. In vain M. Thiers sought to conceal 
his mortification by declaring “ that the French fleet was 
more at his disposal in the roads of Toulon than in the 
seas of Syria ; and that, by means of the telegraph, he 
could send it everywhere to combat the allied squadrons.” 

The flimsy device deceived no one. Every man in France, 
so eminently a warlike nation, saw that in leaving the 
Levant, at the very time when hostilities were commencing, 
was the most decisive shunning of the conflict. In his note 
of 8th October, addressed to Guizot, he contented himself 
with declaring that “ France would in no event consent 
to the dethronement of Mehemet Ali.”‘* This, however, 
was what none of the allied powers desired ; the expulsion 
of his forces from Syria, and its restoration to the Porte, 
being the object to which their efforts were directed. The 
crisis therefore had now passed in the East ; there was 
no longer any subject of contention between France and 
the allied powers. It must be confessed, France was con- 

“ Les plus chers intGrets de l 5 Europe se rattachaient It la continuation 
de Texistence de la Turquie. Cet empire tenu dans l’abaissement, ne pouvait 
sorvir qu’h, l’agrandissemont des Etats voisins, au detriment do l’dquilibre 
g^ndral ; et sa ruine aurait amene, dans les positions oxistantes des grandes 
Puissances, un cliangement qui aurait modifie l’aspect du globe entier. La 
France, ct les autres Puissances avec elle, ont si bien compris ce r6sultat dven- 
tuel, que de concert avec bos alli6s elle a constamment et loyalement travaill6 
d la conservation de V Empire Ottoman , quelque profon dement quo leurs in- 
t5r5ts respectifs pussent 6tre engages relativement & la conservation ou k la 
ruine de ce royaume. Mais la partie integrate de l’Empire Ottoman extend 
des rives de la Mer Noire k celles de la Mer Rouge. II est aussi essentiel de 
garantir l’inddpendance de l’Egypte et do la Syne que l’indgpondance des Dar. 
danelles et du Bosphore.” — M. Thiers d M. Guizot, October 8, 1840. Cape- 
pique, x. 259. 
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chap, tent to forego a tempting prize, and England avoided a 

1 serious danger on this occasion, for which the latter power 

184 °* was indebted to the moderation of the French sovereign, 
the diplomatic ability of Lord Palmerston, and the 
strength of the European alliance, but by no means to the 
magnitude of its national resources. For such had been the 
prostration of the British forces by sea and land at this 
period, in consequence of the wretched system of economy 
which had been forced upon the Government by the re- 
formed House of Commons, that France had fifteen ships 
of the line in the Levant, while England had only nine ; 
and while the former had three hundred thousand regular 
„ soldiers ready to be marched down to the coasts of the 

i Oct# ^ 

8, 1840; ' Channel, not twenty thousand men, after providing for 
254 -; 257 . the necessary garrisons, could have been assembled to 
meet them on the British shores. 1 * 

But although the crisis had passed for Europe, it was 
immediate by no means over with the French Minister ; and the 
'thim' M ' vacillation of system which saved the world from a gene- 
downfaii. r£ j war> p rov ed fatal to the Minister who had so nearly 
induced it. M. Thiers was worse than defeated — he was 
humiliated ; he had not met death in fair fight — he 
had shunned it. He had lost the confidence of all par- 

* M. Thiers wrote, on the 3d October 1840, to M. Guizot in London : “ They 
(England) have gratuitously sacrificed for a secondary interest an alliance which 
has maintained the integiity of the Ottoman empire much more effectually 
than it will be by the Treaty of 15th July. It will be said that France has 
yielded to the wishes of England, and purchased its alliance by that sacrifice. 
The answer to this is obvious Franco, once in union with the views of the allies, 
will have made none of those essential sacrifices which no independent nation 
should make to another, but only that of a way of viewing certain questions 
of boundaries. But they left her no choice. They offered to admit her into 
an alliance already formed. From that moment she required to isolate her- 
self, and she has done so. But, faithful to her pacific policy, she has never 
ceased to counsel moderation to Mehemet Ali. Though armed and at liberty 
to act, she will do all in her power to preserve the world from the catastrophe 
with which it is threatened. With the exception of sacrifices which might 
affect her honour, she will do everything to preserve peace. If at present she 
holds this language to the British Cabinet, it is less in the spirit of complaint 
than to prove the honesty of her policy, not only towards Great Britain, but 
the entire world, of which no state, how powerful soever it may be, can ven- 
ture to despise the opinion.” — M. Thiers to M. Guizot, October 3, 1840. Cape- 
pique, x. 257, 259, note. 
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ties — of the Conservatives, because ho had brought Europe chap. 

to the edge of a general war ; of the Revolutionists, he- 1 

cause he had avoided it. It was no difficult matter, in 1840 ‘ 
these circumstances, to effect his downfall ; and his own 
impatience and excitable temperament soon brought about 
the desired opportunity. In the midst of his warlike 
enthusiasm, M. Thiers had desired the early convocation 
of the Chambers to sanction his great expenditure, and 
the King had consented to it, in the hope that the pent- 
up passions of the nation might find vent in the tribune, 
and the war of tongues supersede that of swords. The 
Chambers, accordingly, stood convoked for the 5th Nov- 
ember. But an insurmountable difficulty arose in regard 
to the terms in which the recent events were to be alluded 
to in the speech from the throne. M. Thiers insisted 
for menacing expressions, in which the flag of defiance 
was still to be flung in the face of Europe. The King 
thought this was a senseless and perilous bravado, which 
might lead to the most serious dangers. He refused his o^°”' 7 teur ’ 
consent, therefore, to the insertion of the hazardous para- JP*; Ann. 

, _ Hist. xxni. 

graph, and the consequence was, that M. liners resigned 305-308; 
with his whole cabinet, and their resignations were at once 20s. 
accepted. 1 * 

* The passage desired by M. Thiers, and objected to by the King, was as 
follows : — " Au moment oil fiuissait la dermdre session, un trait6 a sign6 
entre la Porte Ottomano, l’Angleterre, l’Autriche, la Prusse, et la Russie, pour 
rdgler le difF6rend survenu entro le Sultan et le Vice-roi d’Eg) pte. Cet acte 
important accompli sans la participation de la France, et dans les vues d’une 
politique a laquelle elle n’a point adhdr6, pouvait dans l’exScution amener de 
dangereuses consequences. La France devait les prevoir, et se disposer h faire 
face & tons les Gvlnemens. Mon gouvernement a pris sous sa responsabilite 
toutes les mesures qu’autorisaient les lois et que prcserivait sa situation nou- 
yello. La France, qui continue 4 souhaiter smeerement la paix, demeure fidele 
h la politique que vous avez plus dune fois appuyee par d’Sclatans suffrages. 

Jalouse d’assurer l’inddpendance et l’int^gritd de l’Empire Ottoman, elle les 
eroit conciliables avec l’existence du Vice-roi d’Egypte, devenu lui-m6ine un 
des Siemens nSceBsaires & la force de cet empire. Mais les ^venemens qui so 
passaient pourraient amener des consequences plus graves. Les mesures prises 
jusq’ici par mon Gouvernement pourraient alors no plus suffire. II importait 
done de les completer par des mesures nouvelles , pour lesquelles le conoours 
des deux Chambres dtait n^cessaire. J’ai dh les convoquer. Elies penseront 
comme moi que la France, qui n’a pas 6t6 la premiere a livrer le repos du 
monde & la fortune des armes, doit se tenir pr&te a agir , lejour oil elle oroirait 
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Cap x.268, 
273; Ann. 
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The resignation of the Minister having been foreseen, 
and, in fact, prepared for by the King, there was no diffi- 
culty in arranging the new Cabinet. There was no minis- 
terial interregnum on this, as there had been on so many 
previous occasions, when real embarrassment had been ex- 
perienced. To M. Guizot, who had been the chief instru- 
ment iu its formation, naturally belonged the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs. Marshal Soult was again prevailed on 
to resume the onerous duties of President of the Council. 
The other offices were so arranged as to show that the 
Doctrinaires and Conservatives had at length got entire 
possession of the government, and that a cabinet was 
formed on the basis on which the King was desirous 
to conduct it.* So far the task was easy ; but it 
was by no means equally so to conduct the adminis- 
tration so as to calm the general effervescence, without 
exciting distrust and dissatisfaction in the minds of the 
people. So exciting had been the couduct and language 
of M. Thiers during the last four months, and so great 
the effervescence produced by the open encouragement 
given to revolutionary ideas, and the gauntlet thrown 
down to all Europe, that it was no easy matter to say 
how the nation was to be brought back to the sobriety of 
rational ideas, or taught wisdom without undergoing the 
ordeal of suffering. 1 

The Chambers met, pursuant to proclamation, on the 
5th November. The King was received in grave silence, 

Vtquilibre Europten serieusement menace. J’aime k compter plus que jamais 
sur votre patriotique concours. Vous voulcz eomine moi que la France soit 
forte et grande. Aucun sacrifice ne vous cohterait pour lui conserver dans le 
monde le rang qui lui appartient. Elle n’en veut par ddehoir. La France est 
fortement attaches k la paix, rnais elle ne l'acfidterait pas d’un prix indigne d’elle ; 
ot votre Roi, qui a mis sa gloire k la conserver au monde, veut laisser intact 
k son fils ce dep6t saerd d’inddpendance nationale que la Rdvolution Fran£aise 
a mis dans ses mains.” — Capefigue, x. 263, 264. 

* Cabinet of 29th October 1840 : — Marshal Soult, President of the Council 
and War Minister ; M. Guizot, Minister of Foreign Affairs ; M. Martin (du 
Nord), of Public Worship and Justice ; M. Duchatel, of the Interior; M. 
Haumann, of Finance ; Admiral Duperrd, of Marine ; M. Cunin-Gridaine, of 
Commerce ; M. Teste, of Public Works ; M. Yillemain, of Public Instruction. 
—Moniteur, October 29, 1840. 
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interrupted only by some faint cheers from the Centre of chap. 
the Assembly. “ I have felt,” said he, “ the necessity of XXXIV ' 
convoking you before the ordinary time when the Chamber 184 °- 
assembles. The measures which the Emperor of Austria, Kmg’s 3 ' 
the Queen of Great Britain, the King of Prussia, and the opTnt^the 
Emperor of Russia, have adopted in concert to regulate £, l ^ m £ er - 
the relations of the Sultan and the Pasha of Egypt, have 1840 - 
imposed on me serious duties. I have the dignity of our 
country as much at heart as its security and repose. In 
persevering in that conciliatory and pacific policy, of 
which, during six years, we have been reaping the fruits, 

Idiave put France in a situation to make face against any 
events which might arise from the course of events in the 
East. The extraordinary credits which, with that view, 
have been opened, will be submitted to you ; you will 
appreciate the motives which led to them. I still indulge 
the hope that the general peace will not be disturbed. It 
is necessary to the common welfare of Europe, to the 
prosperity of every nation, to the progress of civilisation. 

I trust to your wisdom to enable me to preserve it, as I 
would reckon on your patriotism, if the honour of France, 
and the place it occupies among nations, should demand 
from it fresh sacrifices. It is with no less anxiety that, 
for another reason, I have appealed to your loyal assist- 
ance. Impotence has not extinguished the anarchical 
passions. Under whatever form they may present them- 
selves, my Government will find in the existing laws suffi- 
cient guarantees for the public safety. As to myself, in 
the trials which Providence imposes upon me, I feel only 
that I owe thanks to Heaven for the protection which it 
has accorded to me, and have no duty so great as to prove, 1 N “ on t j tcur * 
by my assiduous attention to the interests and happiness i856;Ann. 
of France, my gratitude for the affection with which 1 310 .’ * 3cm ' 
am at this moment surrounded.” 1 

Great was the anxiety felt upon the debate on the 
Address, which, as usual, was an echo of the speech ; for it 
was felt to be the turning-point of French policy, both 
von. vi. ot 
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externally and internally. On it depended not merely 
■whether peace was to be preserved, and the dogs of war 
kept in their leash, but whether the march of revolutionary 
ideas was to be stopped, and the nation retained in the 
unobtrusive paths of pacific industry. “ France,” said 
M. Thiers, “preferred a conference at Vienna, and de- 
manded Egypt and Syria in hereditary right for the 
Pasha; while, on the other hand, the four coalesced powers 
insisted that he should be confined to Egypt. Such was 
the state of affairs when the ministry of 1st March 
succeeded to power. There was no longer a treaty, but 
an ultimatum, signified to France, and to France isolated 


from Europe. France alone was in presence of England, 


and England believed that she must yield. The cabinet 


of 1st March felt that France had immense interests in 


the East ; on that point they were unanimous ; but the 
great point was to gain time, for our military and naval 
preparations were not complete. England in reality was 
not to be feared, for she would willingly have coalesced 
with us, could she have found a decent pretext for doing 
so ; so great was her dread of seeing the Russians esta- 
blished at Constantinople. It is true that France was 
desirous of entering into a direct and formal engage- 
ment with the Pasha ; but that was only because it 
was the only means of extricating an affair otherwise 
insoluble. 


J0S “ Would you know why the treaty of 15th July was 
Continued. precipitated, and why it was for some days concealed from 
France ? It was because the allies saw in the insurrec- 
tion of the Druses a means of action which had not 
hitherto presented itself; and because they wished Ad- 
miral Stopford to stop the Turkish fleet, and take the 
Egyptian, before France was aware of what was going 
forward. Was not this act unworthy deception after ten 
years of alliance \ France felt that affront. It is a mis- 
take to say that I alone felt it, and that I drew my coun- 
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try after me. To do so would have been impossible ; I 
only followed — I could not lead it. How many came to 
me and said, * Support the dignity of France, and an 
entire nation will support you.’ I own I shared, as every 
good Frenchman should, in these sentiments, and I wished 
to follow out the conduct which they prescribed. The more 
that I examined the question, the more I reflect on what 
passed in mybreast in those terrible days, the more strongly 
I felt that if France receded on this occasion, she would 
lose her place among nations. 1 knew 1 was about, per- 
haps, to make the blood of ten generations flow ; but the 
thought always recurred, if France retires, she does so in 
presence of Europe — all the world will know it : the 
Government, the Chambers, are engaged : if she retires, 
she loses her rank. If that monarchy which our hands 
have reared, to the formation of which, during ten years, 
we have directed all our efforts, — if it is to be found 
degrading the country instead of elevating it, I can no 
longer bear the reproach of having belonged to it. I 
prefer the obscurity of private life. 

“ To go to war immediately on account of the treaty, 
was impossible. The great thing was to gain time in 
order to complete our armaments, which had been sadly 
neglected during the long peace. Thence it was that the 
late cabinet proposed to the King to raise the army to 
639,000 men, and to call into active service 300,000 na- 
tional guards. Great as these forces are, they would 
have proved insufficient if Paris had not been fortified, 
and thence the proposition to do so, made not as a com- 
plaisant courtier, but as a sincere and devoted citizen. We 
were not in a condition to act before next May ; and in 
the mean time the advice given to the Pasha was, not to 
pass the Taurus, to defend Syria, Acre, and Alexandria, 
but to invoke the mediation of France; and if the war con- 
tinued, France, with all its forces, would support him in 
the following spring. I accept the responsibility of all I 
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chap, have done : it was by me that Mehemet Ali was curbed ; 
xxxiy ' it was M. Cochelet and M. Walewski who conveyed to 
J840. jjjju my wishes. It was indispensable to gain time at 
that crisis; and that was the real object of the note of 
8th October. Such was the policy, such the aim of the 
333 ; Mom. ] a t e cabinet ; if it is not now to be carried into elfect, let 
-5, 1840. those answer for it who have given different counsels to 
the sovereign.” 1 

107 On the other hand, it was answered by M. Guizot : 
Answer of “ Would you know the real situation, the ultimatum of 
the cabinet of 1st March ? I will tell you in one word : 
It was war — war certain and inevitable. Are you willing 

to incur its terrible chances for an accident of diplomacy, 
the debates of negotiators ? It is not the stranger whom 
we would have to combat, if we engaged in such a con- 
test ; it is the factions in our own bosom who torture the 
words of the treaty of 15th July, in order to render it 
the firebrand which is to set the world in flames. What 
right have they to speak to us of having dishonoured 
France, by accepting peace on any terms ? What 
right have they to suppose us less patriotic, or less dis- 
posed to take up arms, if necessary for the national safety 
or honour ? The cabinet of 29th October is fitted to 
reassure all minds, to restore commerce, and all the inte- 
rests which emanate from peace. Who is there amongst 
us, the friend of his country, who is not desirous to see it 
emerge from a crisis so menacing to society, and which 
is so evidently and fearfully rousing the revolutionary 
passions 1 

lflg “We are told that France is isolated, that she is put to 
Continued, the ban of Europe, that the great powers act independent 
of her. Be it so. Who isolated her? Not the allied powers 
who signed the treaty of 15th July, but the cabinet of 1st 
March, which began of its own accord an isolated negotia- 
tion zvith (he Pasha of Egypt, without the privity of the 
other powers, and which, when discovered, led to the treaty 
of 1 5th July. M M. Cochelet and W alewski, our diplomatic 
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agents in Egypt, had opened a negotiation with Mehemet chap. 
Ali long before that treaty was signed, which was purely XXXIY ‘ 
a defensive measure against an isolated act of aggression 184 °- 
on our part. That was the real cause of the treaty of 
15 th July. When once it was signed, matters looked seri- 
ous ; it was necessary to take precautions, and therefore I 
approved of the armaments. But there was in reality no 
cause for war. There was certainly a difference of views 
between France and the allied powers on the affairs of the 
East, which I deplore, but nothing more. 

“ Whenever a feeling unusually warm is manifested 0fl 
in France, Europe believes a revolution is approaching. Concluded. 
Whenever the powers approach each other, or act in con- 
cert, France sees a coalition. That is quite natural on 
both sides. None can be surprised at it on either ; but 
men of sense, who have influence on public affairs, should 
judge coolly in such emergencies. I say now to you as I 
have often said to others, You deceive yourselves ; we are 
not in reality menaced with the revolution which you ap- 
prehend : and in like manner I say to you, You are wrong 
in feeling such alarm for the measures of the allied powers ; 
they are defensive merely ; they will lead to nothing if 
you do not provoke hostile measures. The treaty of 1 5 th 
July has undoubtedly placed France in a serious situa- 
tion ; it has isolated it from Europe, and induced a cold- 
ness between it and its best and surest ally. That is the 
truth in its full extent ; it is against that we must be on 
our guard — against that we must make preparation. 

But yet there must be a certain measure even in purely 
defensive measures. If you assume an attitude, and 
make preparations corresponding not to the actual 
state of the fact, but to what you erroneously suppose 
to be the fact, you yourselves run France into the 
danger which you say she has incurred ; you are your- 1 N ^/ n i t 7 enr ’ 
selves the authors of the danger ; you compel the for- jwo's am. 
mation of the coalition which is the object of so much 340/341. ’ 
apprehension .” 1 
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The new Cabinet obtained a decisive majority on this 
question ; the division was 247 to 161. More than even 
by this large division against him, M. Thiers was damaged 
by the withering accusations brought against him, of having 
withheld for several days the publication of important 
intelligence, particularly of the treaty of 15th July, with a 
view to speculation in the Funds, in the benefit of which 
he largely participated. M. Thiers indignantly repelled 
these accusations, and there was no proof of their 
truth ; but the honour of a minister must be like that 
of Calphurnia — it should not even be suspected ; and 
men observed that no such stories were afloat when 
Count Mole and M. Guizot were at the head of affairs. 
This division put the new Ministry, in the mean time, 
in a secure position, and enabled them to carry on with 
some confidence the negotiations with England and 
the northern powers for the adjustment of the affairs 
of the East. But as the majority was composed of a 
coalition of many parties, it shared in the weakness of 
all such confederacies, and Government, during the 
remainder of the session, cautiously abstained from 
bringing forward any measure which might betray the 
latent seeds of dissolution which were implanted in its 
bosom. 1 

In one particular, however, the policy of the late 
Cabinet was continued with only a partial modification. 
The fortification of Paris continued to be the ob- 
ject of special attention from Government. The com- 
mission to whom, in 1836,* when M. Thiers was 

* The report of the commission in 1836 was in these terms “ Qu’il soit 
61evfc une muraille d’enceinte flanqu^e, surmont<$e d’un chemin de ronde 
crdneM, enveloppant les plus grandes masses d’habitation des faubourgs ex- 
tdrieurs de Paris, avec foss6 lh ou cette disposition sera ndcessaire. Que la 
trace de cette muraille embrasse les hauteurs qui dominent la ville, en suivant 
les directions les plus favorables h la defense, eu dgard h la configuration du 
terrain; qu’elle soit assez haute pour 6tre l l’abri de l’escalade,et assez gpaisse 
pour ne pouvoir etre ouverte qu'avec des batteries de sifcge ; qu’il soit dtabli 
sur les parties de cette enceinte oh le besoin e'en fera sentir des bastions sus- 
ceptibles d’dtro armds d’artillerie, pour la flanquer, couvrir do leurs feux ses 
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President of the Council, the matter had been remitted, chap. 
had reported in favour of a mixed system, consisting XXX1V ' 
of an enceinte continue, with bastions and a ditch, 1841, 
protected in front by detached works upon advantage- 
ous eminences, intended to keep off the incendiary 
batteries of the enemy. Marshal Soult in person 
brought the matter before the Chamber, and insisted 
strongly on the necessity of the case, which admitted of 
no delay, and for which 13,000,000 francs had been 
already voted. The entire cost of the proposed works 
he calculated at 140,000,000 francs (£5,600,000), but 
he made no concealment of his opinion that the in- 
dependence of France might come to depend on their 
completion. M. Thiers strongly advocated their neces- 
sity, but supported the enceinte continue in preference 
to the forts detaches, in which he was followed by the 
whole Liberal and Republican press, which loudly de- 
claimed against the latter system as nothing more than a 
circle of bastiles, with which it was proposed to surround 
and overawe the capital. The case was happily summed , Moniteur< 
up by M. Pages de l’Ariege, who said that the one 2* aud 
party demanded the enceinte continue in the name of Jjwi ; a™. 
nationality, the other the forts detaches in name of the 7 - 10 ." ' 
monarchy. 1 

Marshal Soult, in a military point of view, argued that 
a great city can never be effectually defended but by Marshal 
advanced and detached works, which may be each capable litary view 
of sustaining a separate siege, and prevent the enemy ““Ibon. 
from approaching so near as to be able to set its build- 

approches, et edairer autant que possible la gorge des ouvrages extdrieurs, qui 
formeront la premiere ligne de defense. 

“ Qu’il soit construit en avant et autour de cette enceinte, notamment h, la 
rive droite de la Seine, sur tous les points les plus favorables h, la defense, des 
ouvrages en etat de soutenir un si&ge, et ferrous h, la gorge. Leur objet sera 
d’C*loigner les batteries incendiaires de l’ennemi, de prot^ger les diverses posi- 
tions que pourraient occuper les forces defensives que les circonstances 
auraient amendes sous Paris, et de renfermer une grande partie du materiel h, la 
ddfense .” — Rapport de la Commission , Nov. 8, 1836. Capefigue, x. 285, 286, 
note. 
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ings on fire by shells. In confirmation of this he cited 
the siege of Genoa in 1799, where the defence was con- 
ducted by Massena, and the utility of advanced forts was 
so strongly experienced that the conflict to the very last 
never reached the actual walls of the place. To carry 
the Liberals along with them, the Government adopted 
the mixed system recommended by the commission of 
1836; but the whole strength of the fortifications was 
thrown by Soult’s advice into the external forts, the 
enceinte continue being little more than an expensive 
muraille d’octroi. This modified project was adopted 
by the Chamber by a majority of 75 — the numbers being 
237 to 162 in the Deputies, and in the Peers by 147 to 
85. The Government, to assuage the terrors of the Re- 
publicans, agreed that the detached forts were not to be 
armed without a vote of the Chambers, and that the artil- 
lery destined for that purpose, amounting to two thou- 
sand pieces, should in the mean time be deposited at 
Bourges. To us, who have seen the defence of the lines 
of Torres Yedras and the siege of Sebastopol, there can 
be no room for doubt that the opinion of the veteran 
Marshal was, in a military point of view, the better 
founded. Certainly an invading army, even of 200,000 
men, could have little chance of subduing Paris, if in the 
principal detached forts with which it is surrounded they 
found a Malakhoff or a Redan, defended by a Todtleben 
or a Gortschakolf. 1 

But in the middle of these warlike undertakings, which 
the exposed situation of Paris, so near the north-eastern 
frontier, the most exposed of the kingdom, without doubt 
rendered necessary, and the want of which the campaigns of 
1814 and 1815 had too fatally demonstrated, the state of 
the finances became every day more alarming, and M. Her- 
mann, with alarming statistical accuracy and without dis- 
guise, pointed it out to the Chamber. During his short 
ministry of eight months, M. Thiers had cost the nation, 
of supplementary credits beyond the estimated expendi- 
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ture, no less than 185,000,000 francs (£7,400,000);* chap. 

and M. Hermann calculated that if the same rate of _ 1 

expenditure were to go on for two years longer, as the J841 ' 
late ministry had intended, the deficit would amount 
to 800,000,000 francs (£32,000,000), which could only 
be provided for by a regular loan, the resources of ex- 
chequer bills or other temporary expedients being entirely 
exhausted. Without doubt this burden, heavy as it was, 
would be esteemed light by the nation, if it was deemed 
indispensable to the national independence or security. 

But it was not so clear it would be calmly submitted to 
if it arose from the impetuous and warlike disposition ofi Moniteuri 
a single Minister, who was content to set the world in ^ ®*. 
flames in order to revive the worn-out fervour of the Re- * xiv - 

ooo-oot ; 

public, or realise the dreams of Napoleon for the establish- cap.x. 201. 
ment of French influence on the banks of the Nile. 1 

The Ministry in France having been changed on the 
Eastern question, there was no difficulty experienced by Treaty^f 
the other powers in coming to an accommodation regard- mi.ro- 
ing it. By two hatti-sheriffs addressed by the Sultan to KLt” 8 tho 
Mehemet Ali, the latter was confirmed in the government 
of Egypt in hereditary right, and provisionally in those 
of Nubia, Darfour, Sennaar, and Kordofan, and an act 
of amnesty published in favour of such subjects of the 
Porte as had revolted, and should return to their allegi- 
ance. But such was the influence of Russia in the con- 
ferences which preceded this treaty, and such the blind- 
ness to the future of the other powers, that a clause was 
inserted in it binding them to recognise as part of the 
international law of Europe the treaty of Unkiar-Skelessi, 

* Supplementary Credits. 


Guerre, . 


Francs. 

184,000,000 

Travaux PublicB, 

. 

7,000,000 

Marine, . 


16,000,000 

Achat de Grains, 


8,000,000 

ImprSvues, 

. 

20,000,000 

Moniteur, Jan. 28, 1841 ; Capefigue, x. 287. 

185,000,000 
Or £7,400,000 
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chap, in which Russia, as the price of its assistance to the 

1 Porte, had extorted the closing of the Dardanelles against 

1841, the ships of war of all foreign nations. The clause was 
in these words : “ Their Majesties the Emperor of 
Austria, the King of the French, the Queen of Great 
Britain, the King of Prussia, and the Emperor of all the 
Russias, persuaded that their accord offers the surest 
guarantee for the peace of Europe, the object of their 
whole solicitude, and being anxious to give to the Sultan 
a public proof of their respect for the inviolability of his 
rights of sovereignty, as well as of their desire to confirm 
the security of his empire, have resolved, on the invitation 
of the Sultan, to confirm by a solemn act their resolution 
to conform to the ancient rule of the Ottoman empire, 
in virtue of which the passage of the Straits of the Bos- 
phorus and of the Dardanelles is to remain for ever 
closed to the vessels of war of foreign nations, as long 
as the Porte shall remain at peace. And on his side 
the Sultan declares that he is firmly resolved to maintain 
in future the rule followed in time past as the immutable 
law of his empire, by which it is forbidden to the vessels 
J Treaty, °f war foreign nations to enter the Straits of the 

f« b ; lb > Dardanelles and the Bosphorus as long as the Ottoman 
}m,* r Porte shall enjoy peace, reserving the right to grant fir- 
Doc’. Hist, mans of passage to light vessels of war employed in the 
service of ambassadors of friendly powers.” 1 

No doubt can now remain that the crisis which this 

115 . 

Great ’ treaty terminated was of the most violent kind ; and that 
3 F.u- Europe was indebted to the firmness of Louis Philippe, 
It P thi? ade and the wisdom of M. Guizot, for deliverance from a war 
period. -which not only would have been attended by the most 
fearful devastation and effusion of blood, but would pro- 
bably have terminated in destroying the independence of 
all the states of the Continent. England and France, the 
only two powers, it was well known, who were capable of 
coercing the rapidly-increasing power of Russia, stood on 
the edge of a desperate conflict, in which all the powers 
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of Europe were again, as in 1813, to Lave been arrayed chap. 

• _ ^ " Y YYTV 

against France, and tlieir arms, instead of being united to I 1 

defend the liberties of Europe against Muscovite aggression, 1841> 
would have been turned with fratricidal fury against each 
other. What would have resulted from such a conflict, 
but a vast and most perilous addition to the power of 
Russia, the state by whose strength find ambition the 
other states of Europe are most seriously threatened? 
Without adopting implicitly the hyperbole of M. Thiers, 

“ that the war would steep in blood ten generations,” it 
may safely be concluded that it would have done enough 
in one generation to put in the most imminent hazard the 
liberties of all Europe. The “ war of opinion,” which Mr 
Canning foresaw, would have been induced by M. Thiers ; 
and to what other end could that have led but the dividing 
Europe into two factions, which would have set not only 
nation against nation, but class against class, and could 
have terminated in no other result but a second subjection 
of the entire Continent to French domination, or the not 
less withering weight of Muscovite oppression? Every 
outbreak of the revolutionary spirit, which M. Thiers so 
strongly evoked, has, during the last half-century, termi- 
nated in a vast addition to the power of Russia ; and it 
was no wonder it was so, for she was the last refuge of 
the destitute when threatened with revolutionary devas- 
tation. 

The treaty of 13th July 1841, which first recognised as 
part of the public law of Europe the vast concession Reflections 
relative to the passage of the Dardanelles and the Bos- treaty! 
phorus, extorted from the weakness of Turkey by the 
strength of Russia by the treaty of Unkiar-Skelessi, is one 
of the most curious instances on record in the annals of 
mankind of the insensibility of even the ablest statesmen 
to the consequences of their own actions, and the danger 
of being directed in public measures by the memory of 
the past, rather than the anticipation of the future. That 
both M. Thiers and Lord Palmerston were most able 
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statesmen is universally known, and has been sufficiently 
proved by subsequent history. Both were clear-sighted 
enough to see that it was by Russia that the liberties of 
Europe were most seriously menaced ; and the conduct 
of both afterwards proved that they were fully alive to 
this danger. How, then, did these able men, with their 
eyes open to this danger, and at the head of the only two 
nations in the world whose union could avert it, act on this 
crisis ? They mutually, and as it were by common con- 
sent, brought the two nations to the verge of a desperate 
war. They did more ; they both, by separate means, 
adopted measures calculated, without intending it, to 
paralyse the strength of Turkey, where the onslaught was 
sure to be made. M. Thiers thought that the best thing 
he could do for Turkey, as the menaced power, was to cut 
off from it Egypt and Syria ; a proceeding much the 
same as it would be to set about securing the indepen- 
dence of England by cutting off from it Scotland and 
Wales ; and Lord Palmerston, having succeeded in 
bringing all Europe into his measures, thought he had 
secured the independence of the Ottoman empire by 
adopting the Russian treaty of Unkiar-Skelessi, closing 
the Bosphorus and Dardanelles against foreign vessels of 
war ; forgetting that Russia , with eighteen sail of the 
line , was already there, and that the only result of his 
diplomatic triumph was to leave Constantinople, with its 
fleet destroyed at Navarino, unsupported, vis-d-vis of 
Sebastopol, with its impregnable bastions and four thou- 
sand pieces of cannon . 1 

The way in which this extraordinary result was brought 
about is sufficiently plain. M. Thiers, enamoured of 
revolutionary excitement and imperial projects, was anx- 
ious to realise Napoleon’s favourite design of establishing 
French influence on the banks of the Nile; and Lord 
Palmerston, justly dreading the effects of such an acquisi- 
tion upon the English possessions in India, to which it 
was half way, ably and skilfully formed an alliance of the 
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four European powers to baffle the design. In this he chap. 
was entirely successful ; but meantime, in his anxiety to XXX 1V ' 
check the extension of French influence in the Levant, he 184l ‘ 
forgot the growth of Russia’s power in the Black Sea. 

The Russian diplomatists skilfully and eagerly took ad- 
vantage of this state of things to persuade the European 
powers to recognise that closing of the Dardanelles and 
Bosphorus against foreign ships of war, which she had i A t 
extorted from the weakness of Turkey . 1 Thus did xxxii. § 30. 
the Black Sea, with the concurrence of all Europe, 
become a Russian lake, and Constantinople was left 
at the mercy of its colossal neighbour ! Another proof 
among the many which contemporary history affords, 
that, situated as the world now is, France and Eng- 
land can never be divided without its turning to the 
profit of Russia, and that the real pioneers to the advance 
of despotism arc the outbreaks of democracy. 

It is sometimes said that, to avert this obvious danger, 
and erect an effectual barrier against Russian aggres- wimt occa- 
sion in the East, it would have been better to have let error. d the 
Ibrahim Pasha advance to Constantinople, and substitute 
the vigour of a new for the decrepitude of a worn-out 
dynasty. There does not appear to be any solid ground 
for this opinion. Egyptian tyranny could no more have 
averted the march of Muscovite ambition than Ottoman 
weakness had done. Europe at this time was entirely 
mistaken on this subject. It mistook the transient vigour 
which organised and methodised despotism had given to 
Mehemet Ali for the rising strength of a regenerated civil- 
isation. Such a thing is impossible in the East, and with 
the Mahommedan religion. There is no renovation there 
but that of the sword ; no regeneration but the physical 
one arising from the inroad of northern conquerors. 

When you superinduce the regularity of European admi- 
nistration upon the oppression of Asiatic government, as 
was done by the Pasha of Egypt, and the English in 
India, you give for a time a great impulse to national 
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strength, because you introduce a new and far more effec- 
tive method of extracting their resources out of the people. 
But this is done only at the expense of present discontent 
and future ruin; the perfection of European administra- 
tion, if not tempered by the establishment of European 
freedom, instead of a blessing, becomes the greatest pos- 
sible curse to humanity. The universal insurrection of 
the Druses, and other hill tribes, against Ibrahim Pasha, 
prove how soon that was discovered by the inhabitants 
of Asia Minor. The sequel of this History will show 
whether the same political lesson is not taught by the 
English possessions in India. 


* 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

INTERNAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM THE ACCESSION OF 
SIR R. REEL IN THE END OF 18 . 34 , TO THE FALL OF IIIS 
MINISTRY IN APRIL 1835 . 

Unobserved amidst the strife of parties, unmarked by CHA1 , 
political leaders, unknown to the dominant multitude, xxxv - 
one cause of paramount importance and irresistible force 1834 . 
was, during the forty years’ peace, incessantly acting on Vast Jjj t 
the British Empire. The mutations of the Currency, °, fthe . 
anticipated before 1819, experienced since that period, ti>* our- 
furnish the key to all the variations in social happiness during tiiT 
which were experienced during that eventful period. peace ‘ 
They explain the alternations of feverish and short- 
lived prosperity, and exhausting and long-continued dis- 
tress, which invariably occurred ; they account for the 
vast political changes which ensued, and the entire altera- 
tion in the balauce of internal power, and in the tendency 
of foreign and commercial policy, which occurred during 
their continuance. Without a constant reference to this 
paramount and irresistible cause, all attempts to explain 
the political history of Great Britain during this long pe- 
riod will prove nugatory, and the most important lessons 
to be derived from contemporary history will be lost. 

It has been already explained, that as the great objects 
of a currency are to be adequate and retainable, so the Leadl ^ g 
greatest possible mistakes which can be committed in re- evils of the 
gard to the circulating medium, are, to establish it on a fews. 
basis which is either too narrow or liable to fluctuation. 
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chap. As gold has from the earliest times been considered as 

1 the most precious of metals, and on that account been 

1834 - the great medium of payment and vehicle of commerce 
among mankind, so it seems, at first sight, the wisest 
course to establish the currency on that basis, because 
then it rests on a foundation which is not, in the general 
case, of a changing or evanescent character, but durable, 
if any earthly thing is entitled to that appellation in the 
changing concerns of men. Gold, no doubt, in some 
political crisis, does change value often to a very consi- 
derable degree ; but it does so, from its being universally 
current, much less so than any other commodity ; and 
therefore a currency resting on it as a basis seems more 
secure than any other which can be figured. These are 
the principles on which the monetary systems of Great 
Britain since 1819 have been entirely founded, which, 
beyond the limit of £14,000,000 issuable by the Bank of 
England, and about a similar amount by the private banks 
in the empire, requires the whole circulation to be based on 
gold, and liable to be expanded or contracted according as 
the supplies of that metal are abundant or scanty. And 
these ideas are in themselves so plausible, and the evils of 
an unlimited issue of paper had been so forcibly illustrated 
by the French assignats, that it is not surprising that they 
commanded general assent, and for more than one genera- 
tion entirely governed the monetary policy of the empire. 

Reflection had, however, in the very outset, revealed 
Grand error to a few sagacious observers, what experience and suffer- 
they spring, ing have now taught even to the most inconsiderate of 
mankind, that these views are essentially erroneous, and, 
as applied to a domestic currency intended to sustain in- 
dustry at home, of the most dangerous tendency. For 
the purposes of foreign transactions, indeed, whether of 
nations or individuals, it is indispensable to have a cur- 
rency consisting either of the precious metals, or of paper 
convertible on demand into them, because none other will 
pass current in foreign nations. But with regard to the 
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currency which is to be retained at home, and conduct chap. 
the commerce of men in internal transactions, the re- XXXY ‘ 
quirement is just the reverse. The object of such a cur- 1834 ' 
rency is to be adequate and durable, neither liable to be 
unduly accumulated at one time nor extensively with- 
drawn at another. Unless this is the case, money will be 
plentiful on some occasions, and encourage speculation by 
the rise of prices and the facility of getting it ; and scarce 
on others, and so discourage enterprise, from the with- 
drawal of the circulating medium, and consequent fall of 
prices. The greatest social evils which can afflict an 
industrious and commercial community are induced by a 
circulating medium for internal transactions which is liable 
to fluctuation, and are capable of being avoided by one 
which is not liable to change. 

The very circumstance which renders gold and silver 
the best possible foundation for the currency which is to Danger of a 
conduct the foreign transactions of a country, renders it 
the worst for that which is to sustain its domestic industry. tbTrete"- 
The reason is obvious : being always so much in request, g "[ v *£ d 
they are the first to go away. Being the most coveted and 
precious of all articles, they are universally acceptable, 
and are more readily received than manufactures or other 
merchandise in payment of foreign importation, or in 
liquidation of foreign loans. Hence, whenever a great 
importation of foreign produce takes place into such a 
nation, or any adventitious cause occasions a great export 
of the precious metals, the currency, and with it the credit 
of the State, is shaken to its foundation, and undertak- 
ings the most necessary are suspended from want of the 
necessary funds to carry them on. If the basis could be 
permanently retained at home, it would all be well ; but 
if it cannot, better to rest it on something of less intrinsic 
worth, and less coveted in foreign lands. 

The justice of these principles was to a certain extent 
recognised in the monetary system of Sir R. Peel, be- 
cause the Bank of England was permitted to issue notes 

YOL. vi. H 
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to the extent of £14,000,000, and the country banks of 
the whole empire of nearly as much more on securities 
only, not on bullion. But in this regulation, and still 
more iD the adherence to it in subsequent times, there 
were involved two capital errors. In the first place, the 
whole currency of the Bank of England was convertible 
on demand at the Bank into gold, and that of country 
bankers at their several places of issue into Bank of Eng- 
land notes, without distinguishing between those parts 
of the currency issued on securities and those on bul- 
lion. Thus the whole currency ivas made dependent on 
the retention of gold. In the second place, supposing 
the limit of £14,000,000 had been adequate for the pub- 
lic necessities at the time when it was adopted, it became 
inadequate from the growth of the nation and the in- 
crease of mercantile transactions, the first of which had 
increased fifty per cent, the latter more than doubled, in 
thirty years after the system was introduced. To sup- 
pose that because £14,000,000 was enough at one time, 
therefore it was always to be enough, is the same error as 
to suppose that the measure of a boy of eighteen will do 
for a man of thirty, or the food which feeds an army of 
forty thousand men will suffice for seventy thousand. 

It is the peculiar evil of a system of currency mainly 
dependent on the retention of gold, that it inevitably 
tends unduly to foster and inflame speculation when the 
precious metals are plentiful, and proportionably check 
and prostrate it when they are withdrawn. When from 
any external cause, or the exports becoming nearly equal 
to the imports by the effect of long-continued and general 
suffering, gold has become plentiful in the coffers of the 
Bank, and consequently its own issues, and those of all 
other banks, have become fearless and abundant, prices 
rise, speculation flourishes, great undertakings are com- 
menced, and general prosperity for a brief season prevails. 
But in this very prosperity, acting on a system of currency 
based on the retention of the precious metals, are involved 
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the seeds of certain and speedy disaster. The whole 
community, and especially the working classes, having, by 
the extension of the currency, been placed in a position, 
for a time, of comparative affluence and prosperity, the 
consumption of every species of merchandise of course 
increases in a similar proportion, and much beyond what, 
from the want of a similar cause, takes place at the same 
time in foreign states. Thence a great and growing 
balance of imports over exports arises ; and this balance, 
under the combined influence of free trade and a high 
state of commercial credit, has of late years sometimes 
risen to thirty or forty millions a-year* This immense 
balance of course must be chiefly paid in cash, or bills 
convertible into it, the only universally received medium 
of exchange among nations. Thence a rapid contraction 
of the currency to check the dreaded drain on the banks 
for gold, a serious fall of prices, a stoppage of mercantile 
discounts, a rise of interest and universal shake to credit, 
and suspension of enterprises of every, sort, agricultural, 
manufacturing, and commercial. Thus prosperity, under 
a system of currency mainly dependent on the retention 
of gold, leads to alternations of prosperity and suffering 
as inevitably as night succeeds day and day night, and 
that altogether irrespective of drains of gold from extrane- 
ous causes, such as war loans, extensive importations of 
graiu owing to bad harvests, or the like, which neces- 
sarily, and still more immediately, lead to a ruinous con- 
traction of the currency, and consequent stoppage of credit, 
and general suffering. 

* Exports and Imports in the undermentioned Years. 


Years. 

Exports, 

Imports. 

Balance. 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

£60,111,081 

57,786,875 

58,849,377 

52,849,445 

63,596,025 

£85,281,958 

75,953,875 

90,921,586 

93,547,134 

105,874,607 

£25,170,877 

18,266,700 

82,072,505 

40,657,859 

42,278,682 


CHAP. 

XXXV. 


1834. 


-—Porter’s Progress of the Nation, 3d edit., p. 856. 
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The way, and the only way, to avoid this is perfectly 
simple, although such is the combined influence of the 
clear appreciation of the subject by a few interested 
parties on the one hand, and the benighted ignorance of 
it by the vast majority of the sufferers under it on the 
other, that an entire generation required to be rendered 
bankrupt, or go to their graves, before the subject was 
generally understood. This is to have two currencies 
in every commercial community : the one convertible on de- 
mand into the precious metals for conducting its foreign 
transactions ; the other not so convertible, to sustain its 
domestic industry. The latter currency should be open 
to expansion in proportion to the abstraction of the gold, 
whicli is the foundation of the first, for it is mainly ser- 
viceable in supplying the vacuum occasioned by the peri- 
odical abstraction of the former. Without doubt this 
domestic inconvertible currency must not be issued in too 
large quantities ; care must be taken that it does not 
turn into assiguats, and extinguish capital by lowering the 
value of the currency in which it may be discharged. But 
from the abuses of a system no argument can be drawn 
against its use. Because many drunkards perish by the 
undue use of ardent spirits, it does not follow that they 
are to be altogether proscribed in moderate quantities ; 
because the Esquimaux reel about from gorging them- 
selves with wheaten bread, it does not follow that a gene- 
ral abstinence from loaves is to be proclaimed. 

The advocates of the present monetary system main- 
tain that the high rate of interest, amounting sometimes to 
seven and eight per cent, which always ensues on a mone- 
tary crisis, is in reality owing not to any deficiency in the 
circulating medium, but to the supply of capital being at 
times, from accidental causes, within the demand. Two 
facts of universal notoriety and vast importance are deci- 
sive against this theory. The first is, that in the years 
1813 and 1814, at the close of a war of twenty years’ 
duration, and the borrowing of £600,000,000 during its 
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continuance, loans of little short of £50,000,000 in each chap. 
year were obtained by Government, the currency of Eng- xxxv ‘ 
land being £48,000,000, at £4, 12s. per cent. 1 The i j 834, 
second is, that in 1825 and 1848, when the interest of Europe, ° f 
money was, during the monetary crises, from eight to ten 
per cent, it was reduced within a few months to four or 
five per cent, the capital of the country having been 
diminished instead of being increased in the interim by 
the crash — in the first case by the accidental discovery 
and issuing of £2,000,000 of old notes by the Bank 
of England ; in the second, by a letter from the Prime 
Minister and Chancellor of the Exchequer, amounting to 
a suspension of cash payments. These instances deci- 
sively prove that the extremely high rate of interest which 
always ensues in a monetary crisis, and is attended with 
effects so distressing, is in no degree owing to any deficiency 
of capital in proportion to the demand, but solely to the 
monetary laws, which render bankers and money-lenders 
reluctant to lend from dread of being immediately com- 
pelled to exchange the sums in which their loans are issued 
for gold, which is every day slipping out of their hands. 

It is confidently maintained by the gold party, and has 
been argued with much ability by their acknowledged Argument 
head, Lord Overstone, that no lasting relief would be ex- lionista in 
perienced by the establishment of a double currency, partly ui™ r U sy/- 
convertible and partly not, because the inevitable effect of tem - 
the issue of inconvertible paper would immediately be to 
drive the gold out of the country, and then either the 
same scarcity of currency which was formerly complained 
of would still be felt, or the specie would be wholly sent 
abroad, and the currency would become one issued on secu- 
rities, or not convertible only. If £5,000,000 of incon- 
vertible notes are issued, it is said £5,000,000 of sove- 
reigns will be driven abroad, and the nation will expe- 
rience no relief, but merely witness the exchange of a 
metallic for a paper currency. The only remedy for such 
a danger, it is alleged, is the establishment of a system 
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which may compel a contraction of credit and of the cur- 
rency when the exchanges become adverse, and thus bring 
back the gold by a diminution of transactions and fall of 
prices. The answer to this argument, which is so specious, 
and has been so ably stated that it lias carried with it an 
entire generation, is threefold, and the whole merits of the 
question are involved in their consideration. 

In the first place, if the gold can only be retained, 
when exchanges become adverse, by strangling industry, 
starving the country, and so lowering the prices of the pro- 
duce of every species of industry, the remedy is worse than 
the disease. Gold is a very good thing, and necessary for 
foreign exchanges, but it is not worth purchasing by the 
ruin of the country. In every one of the great monetary 
crises which have occurred every five or six years during 
the last thirty, from a hundred to a hundred and fifty mil- 
lions sterling have been destroyed. Is the retention of 
gold worth purchasing at such a price % What is the use 
of it, if it can only be retained by making the capitalists 
rich and all other classes poor \ In the next place, the 
experience of Great Britain, during the French war, 
demonstrates that, by means of an adequate paper cur- 
rency, not only can calamity be averted, but the highest 
degree of social prosperity and national glory attained 
without any gold ; witness the years 1809 and 1810, 
when a guinea was selling for 28s. In the third place, 
the apprehension so strongly felt by the bullion party of 
the gold leaving the country for any length of time, is 
entirely chimerical. What makes gold leave the country 
is its bearing a higher price abroad than at home, and 
what occasions this is very rarely a redundant paper cir- 
culation in the interior, but generally an extraordinary 
demand abroad, arising either from the necessities of 
foreign armies, the payment of foreign loans, a great 
importation of grain arising from deficient harvests, or a 
large increase of importations over exportations arising 
from great internal prosperity. When the extraordinary 
demand for gold arising from any of these causes has 
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ceased in foreign countries, or the want of it is felt in chap. 

• ° 'X XX V 

this, gold will return to this, the centre of wealth and 1 

commerce, as certainly as the planets will revolve round 1834 ‘ 
the sun. 

To put this domestic currency on a proper footing, it 
is indispensable that it should be issued by Government, such » cur- 
and Government only, and on the national security, and iTbLX>n 
that every banker who chooses to deal in notes should not ‘e®„ r *ty° nal 
be permitted to usurp the king’s prerogative, and issue 
the current coin of the realm. There is very great 
danger, under such a system, of a currency getting into 
circulation which is at ouce redundant in point of amount, 
and unsafe in point of security. The currency should be 
all issued by Government, and Government only, and the 
nation responsible for its value as it is for the Three per 
Cents. Nothing would be easier than to establish such 
a currency, and confine it within the requisite limits. One 
obvious way of limiting it in point of amount, and giving 
it adequate efficacy in averting evil, would be to limit it in 
the ordinary case to half the amount of taxes annually 
paid by the nation. Another, and a still better, to empower 
commissioners, for every million of bullion withdrawn from 
the Bank below a certain standard, say £16,000,000, to 
issue an additional million of the inconvertible notes, to be 
drawn in by being taken in payment of taxes without being 
reissued when the gold comes back. It belongs to prac- 
tical men to devise the details of such a system ; but if 
honestly set about by men of capacity, nothing would be 
more easy of accomplishment. And it may safely be 
affirmed, that if the requisite change is not made, the 
nation will continue to be visited every four or five years 
by periods of calamity which will destroy all the fruits of 
former prosperity, — like the unfortunate culprits who, 
under the former inhuman system of military law, when 
sentenced to one thousand or fifteen hundred lashes, 
were brought out at successive times to receive their 
punishment by instalments as soon as their wounds had 
been healed in the hospital. 
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chap. It has been already seen how powerfully the monetary 
XXXY ‘ crises of 1825 and 1831 contributed to swell the public 
discontent and suffering, which at length found vent in 
Effect*^ the Reform revolution. Not less important were the 
ta’r/w'm effects of the opposite set of causes in producing the 
thep'ros® feverish prosperity of 1835 and 1836, terminating, as a 
? 83 sf° f natural consequence, in the long-continued depression 
from 1837 to 1842. Several causes concurred, in the 
first of these years, in retaining the gold in the nation, 
and inducing a high though fleeting degree of social well- 
being. Four fine seasons in succession had reduced to no- 
thing the importation of wheat, and rendered the country 
for the chief food of the people self-supporting.* The 
effect of this, of course, was to stop altogether that drain 
of the precious metals, the most serious that can set in 
upon any country, which arises from the necessity of pay- 
ing for large importations of food in gold or silver, from 
the disinclination of the raisers of it to take payment in 
any other form. At the same time, the reduced price of 
provisions increased the surplus available for other pur- 
chases in the hands of the middle and working classes 
so much as to communicate a fresh and very important 
impulse both to foreign commerce and domestic manu- 
factures. And all this occurred at the very time when, 
from the pacification, in part at least, of South America, 
the supplies of the precious metals from those regions 
were considerably increased ; and when the restored con- 
fidence of the nation in the stability of existing things, 
by the rolling past of the Reform tempest, had renewed, 

* Importation op Wheat into Great Britain from 1830 to 1836. 


1830, . 



• • ♦ 

Quarters. 

1,701,835 

1831, . 



• • # 

1,491,631 

1832, . 



• • • 

325,435 

1833, . 



• • • 

82,346 

1834, . 



• • • 

64,653 

1835, . 

. 


• 

28,483 

1836, 

■Porter’s Progress of the Nation , 3d edit., p. 140. 

24,826 
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after a dreary interval, the taste for comforts and luxu- chap. 

ries, and inspired the raisers of them with sufficient — 

trust in the fortunes of the country to undertake their 1834 ' 
production. 

The effect of these concurring causes ere long ap- 
peared, in the magnitude of the reserve treasure in Growing 
the possession of the Bank of England, the consequent SnSSsTiuid 
extension of its paper circulation, and the general rise 1S3C • 
of prices, and encouragement of speculation among the 
industrious classes over the whole country. The Funds 
in the latter part of 1834 rose to 91, and the Four 
per Cents in March stood at 104 — a state of things 
which enabled the Chancellor of the Exchequer to carry 
through a bdl reducing the interest on the latter stock to 

per cent, which was a very considerable saving to the 
nation, as the stock of that description amounted to 
£156,000,000. The dissentients were only 969, hold- 
ing stock to the amount of £4,600,000 ; but Government, 
to pay off this sum, adopted the very questionable measure 
of making payment of that sum out of the “ monies, 
stocks, and exchequer bills held by them under the Savings 
Bank Act;” a step which did not in reality diminish the 
security of the holders of money in those invaluable 
establishments, as the stock of those who dissented -was 
placed in the names of the Commissioners in an account 
entitled “The Funds for the Banks of Savings;” but 
it had an awkward appearance, and gave rise to vari- 
ous sinister reports as to the security of these establish- 
ments, which time has now happily completely dispelled. 

The trade, navigation, and revenue of the United King- 
dom evinced great elasticity towards the close of 1834, 
and during the whole of 1835 and 1836, insomuch that 
that period may be reckoned with justice one of the 
most prosperous which the country had ever known. 1 
The revenue, as is always the case, rose in propor- mi, 292 , ’ 
tiou, and for the first time for many years exhibited tlron . 0 
a flattering and growing increase, bringing out an esti- 
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3 Ante, c. 
xxxi. § 64. 


mated surplus of income above expenditure, in 1835, of 
£1,815,000* 

The effects of this extraordinary flood of prosperity, 
the result of the important change made upon the cur- 
rency laws in 1834, by declaring Bank of England notes 
a legal tender everywhere but at the Bank of England, 
already noticed, 1 were very important, and are still felt 
in various branches of industry and social economy — 
money being abundant, and the terrors of the bankers of 
a run upon them for gold allayed by this great change. 
Advances were liberally made to carry on mercantile 
undertakings, and both railway and banking speculations 
exhibited a rapid increase. In the three years ending 
with 1835, thirty-four joint-stock banks were established ; 
and in 1836 no less than forty-four new ones were set 
up — making in all two hundred joint-stock banks, with 
six hundred and seventy branches, all founded since the 
joint-stock system had been established in 1826-t The 
issues of the country banks increased in a similar pro- 
portion : in the year 1836 they rose £1,500,000. Rail- 
way speculations underwent a similar increase : the 
number of bills for establishing new lines augmented from 
eleven in 1833 to thirty-five in 1836 and forty-two in 
1837, and the capital expended in them swelled from 


* Exports and Imports op Great Britain from 1884 to 1836. 


Years. 

Exports 

Declared V alue. 

Imports. 
Official Value. 

Revenue. 

Shipping. 

Tons. 

1834 

1835 

1836 

£41,288,526 

47,020,658 

53,368,572 

£49,362,811 

48,911,542 

57,023,847 

£46,425,263 

45,893,369 

48,591,180 

3,132,168 

3,309,724 

3,494,372 


—Porter’s Progress of the Nation , pp. 3 56, 397, 475. 

f Circulation of Private Banks. 

January 1834, . . . £10,152,104 

July 1835, . . . 10,939,801 

July 1836, . . . 12,202,196 

—Porter’s Progress of the Nation, 3d edit., p. 432. 
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£2,312,000 in 1834 to £22,874,000 in 1836 * These chap. 

four seasons in succession, at the same time, lowered the 1 

price of provisions to an unprecedented degree — from 1834 ‘ 
55s. 9d. in 1832, wheat fell to 35s. 9d. in 1835. In a 
word, the perilous tendency of a circulation based en- 
tirely on the retention of gold, was during these years 
unequivocally evinced in a way directly the reverse of 
what had hitherto been experienced, but not less fatal ; 
for exchange during those years being favourable, and 
the export of gold small, paper was issued in abundance, 
and speculation went on as wildly and extravagantly as 
it bad done ten years before, unchecked by the memory 
of the terrible catastrophe in which it had then termi- 
nated. One class only, though the most important — the 
agricultural — was severely suffering ; the unprecedentedly 
low price of every kind of rural produce threatened, if 328 , m‘ 
it lasted much longer, to involve them in total ruin. 1 

Amid this general prosperity, a calamitous event 
occurred on the 16th October, which filled the inhabi- Burning of 
tants of London with consternation. At six o’clock Sous*” of 
in the evening of that day, a fire suddenly broke out 1>arhament ' 
near the entrance of the two Houses, occasioned by the 
imprudent burning of a large quantity of old records, which 
had overheated the flues which penetrated the building, 
that frequent cause of conflagration in modern edifices. 

The flames burnt with such fury, and spread with such 
rapidity, that all attempts to check them were vain ; and 
the whole efforts of the fire-engines, which on the first 
alarm were hurried to the spot, were directed to prevent 
the conflagration spreading to the adjoining structures of 
Westminster Hall and the Speaker’s house. These were 
with great difficulty preserved from destruction, but both 


* Railway Bills passed and Capital authorised. 


Years. 


Lines. 

Authorised Capital. 

1834, 


. 14 

£2,312,053 

1835, 

# # 

19 

4,812,833 

1836, 

# , 

35 

22,874,998 

1837, 

. 

42 

13,521,799 


— Porter, p. 327. 
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Houses of Parliament, and a great number of the official 
rooms connected with them, became the prey of the flames, 
and were utterly destroyed. The Painted Chamber, 
fraught with so many interesting recollections from the 
earliest period of the monarchy — the chapel of St 
Stephens, which carried the imagination back to the days 
of our Saxon kings — the splendid tapestry representing 
the Spanish Armada, were all destroyed. The lovers of 
the fine arts can hardly regret a devastation which has 
made room for the splendid structure which now adorns 
the same spot, and is destined to witness, it is to be 
hoped for many generations, the meetings of the Reformed 
House of Commons ; but those who are impressed with 
the reverence for antiquity, will long lament the loss of a 
structure hallowed by the memories of eight centuries ; 
and there were not awantmg those who thought this 
calamitous event w T as ominous of the fate of the empire, 
and that, as the old constitution had perished, it was 
fitting that the structure which had witnessed its growth 
should perish with it. 

It was in the midst of this growing prosperity that Sir 
R. Peel, in obedience to his sovereign's command, assumed 
the reins of office, and attempted the arduous task of 
forming an Administration, and conducting the Govern- 
ment in the face of a decided majority in the House of 
Commons and the urban constituencies. It was at first 
said by the Liberals that he would not succeed in even 
forming a Cabinet, and that the King, after his ill- 
judged attempt to form a new Administration, would be 
forced to go back to the old one. In this hope, how- 
ever, they were disappointed, for soon after Sir Robert’s 
return the new Ministry appeared in the Gazette, and 
Parliament was dissolved by proclamation. The first 
step of Sir R. Peel was to open a negotiation with 
Lord Stanley and Sir James Graham, as their secession 
from the late Administration led to the hope that they 
might, without a compromise of principle, join the pre- 
sent. But though both these statesmen expressed them- 
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selves in courteous terms towards the new Minister, and 
declared their readiness to give him a fair trial, they were 
not prepared, at present at least, to join his Cabinet, from 
a fear that their motives for so doing would be liable to 
misconstruction. The consequence was that Sir Robert 
was thrown back upon the old Tory party exclusively, 
and a Cabinet was formed, containing such an amount of 
talent and eminence as would in former days have insured 
stability, but could hardly be said to promise it in the 
altered state of the constitution under the Reform Bill . 1 * 


* Sm R. Peel’s Government as finally arranged. 


Cabinet. 


First Lord of the Treasury, 

Sir R. Peel. 

Lord Chancellor, 

Lord Lyndhurst. 

President of the Council, 

Lord liosslyn. 

Privy Seal, .... 

Lord WharnclifFe 

Secretary, Home Department, 

Mr Goulburn. 

, Foreign, 

Duke of Wellington. 

, Colonial, 

Lord Aberdeen. 

First Lord of the Admiralty, . 

Earl Do Grey. 

Secretary for Ireland, . 

Sir H. Hardingo. 

President of the Board of Control, 

Lord Ellenborough. 

President of the Board of Trade, and ) 

Master of the Mint, . ) 

Mr Baring. 

Paymaster of the Forces, 

Sir E Knatchbull. 

Secretary-at- War, 

Mr Herries. 

Master-General of the Ordnance, 

Sir G. Murray. 

Not in the Cabinet . 


Postmaster-General, 

Lord Maryborough. 

Lord-Chamberlam, 

Lord Jersey. 

Lord-Steward, .... 

Lord Wilton. 

Master of the Horse, 

Duke of Dorset. 

Groom of the Stole, 

Marquess of Winchester. 

Treasurer of the Navy, 

Loid Lowther. 

First Commissioner, Land Revenue, . 

Lord Granville Somerset. 

Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 

Mr Wynn. 

Attorney- General, 

Sir F. Pollock. 

Solicitor- General, 

Sir W. Follett. 

In Ireland. 


Lord- Lieutenant, 

Earl of Haddington. 

Lord-Chancellor, 

Sir E. Sugden. 

Commander-in-Chief, . 

Sir H. Vivian. 

Attorney-General, 

Mr PeDnefather. 

Solicitor-General, 

Mr Jackson. 

In Scotland. 


Lord-Advocate, 

Sir W. Rae. 

Solicitor-General, 

Ann. Reg., 1835, p. 181— Appendix to Chron. 

Mr M'Neill. 


CHAP. 

XXXV. 


1835. 


1 Double- 
day’s Lite 
of Sir R. 
Peel, ii. 
194; Ann. 
Reg. 1835, 
2, 3; Mat. 
n. 20G. 
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i Sir R. 
Peel’s Ad- 
dress, Ann. 
Reg. 1835, 
4, 5. 


Previous to entering on the labours of office, Sir R. 
Peel addressed an important letter to the electors of 
Tam worth, which was in effect a manifesto to the whole 
middle classes of the empire. It was in the highest de- 
gree moderate and conciliatory ; disclaimed all intention 
to interfere with the constitution as established by the 
Reform Bill, but declared his willingness to reform all 
real abuses, and listen to all well-founded grounds of 
complaint. He said : “ With regard to the Reform Bill 
itself, I accept it as a final and irrevocable settlement of 
a great constitutional question ; a settlement which no 
friend to the peace and welfare of the country would 
attempt to disturb, either by direct or insidious means. 
1 will carry out its intentions, supposing those to imply 
a careful review of old institutions, undertaken in a 
friendly spirit, and with a purpose of improvement. I 
enter upon the arduous duties assigned to me with the 
deepest sense of the responsibility they involve, with 
great distrust of my own qualifications for their adequate 
discharge, but, at the same time, with a resolution to per- 
severe, which nothing could inspire but the strong impulse 
of public duty, the consciousness of upright motives, and 
the firm belief that the people of this country will so far 
maintain the prerogative of the King, as to give to the 
Ministers of his choice, not implicit confidence, but a fair 
trial.” There can be no doubt, from his subsequent con- 
duct, that Sir R. Peel was perfectly sincere in these obser- 
vations, and as little that he was thoroughly wise. 1 The 
constitution having, after a violent struggle well-nigh 
attended with fatal consequences, been settled on a new 
basis, nothing could have been more perilous and inju- 
dicious than to attempt to alter it, either directly or 
indirectly. The only wisdom was to let it get its full 
swing, and work out its natural and inevitable results. 
“ The people,” says Harrington, “ cannot see, but they can 
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It was seriously apprehended by many persons who chap. 

knew the strength of the reform passion which had got - 

possession of the country, that the restoration to power 1 
of a Tory Government would lead to serious disturbances, Peaceable 
and those who were aware of the length which matters which the 
had gone before the Reform Bill was passed, were not a 
little fearful that the displaced Ministry might attempt to 
regain office, as they had carried the bill, by actual force. 

These apprehensions, however, proved happily fallacious, 
and the event showed that the change which had been 
made, by giving -the middle class in towns, where most 
danger was to be apprehended, the command of the 
country, had greatly lessened the risk of popular in- 
surrection. The country remained perfectly quiet when 
the change was announced ; conscious of their strength, 
the Liberals continued peaceable. The usual weapons of 
party warfare, indeed, were employed unsparingly, though 
without generally rousing the people to any dangerous 
excesses. The Liberals loudly declaimed that the reign 
of the boroughmongers and the Peers was about to return ; 
that the Reform Bill, if not expressly abrogated, would 
be virtually repealed ; and that the newborn liberties of 
the people would be sacrificed at the shrine of a rapacious 
oligarchy, to whose restoration to power this was the first 
Step. One leading journal said, evidently on the infor- 
mation of a Cabinet Minister, “ The Queen has done it 
all ; ” an assertion soon found to have been erroneous, 
as the cause of it was the resentment felt by his Majesty 
at the coercions put on him at the passing of the Re- 
form Bill. The few journals who supported the Tory 
side answered, that these imputations were entirely un- 
founded; that no infringement on the Reform Bill, either 
express or implfed, was intended, and that the manifesto 
of Sir Robert Peel proved that more real reformation 
of abuses was to be expected from his Administration, 
than from that which the public indignation had so 
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chap, recently chased from power. These apprehensions were 

1 natural on both sides, and such as might have been ex- 

, A ^ 35 g eg pected under the circumstances ; but had the real views 
i 8 35. 5^6. of Sir R. Peel been known, his advent to power would 
biedajji. have been hailed by the Liberals with more joy than 
Mart, ' that of any of their chiefs who carried the Reform 

209,210. i 

The elections took place in the middle of January, and 
Result of it was from them that the Liberals first obtained deci- 
in Kngiand. 8 s > v e evidence that a great difference of opinion as to 
their qualifications to carry on the Government had 
arisen in the country. In the metropolis, indeed, in 
which, according to custom, the first trials of strength 
occurred, the Conservatives were eminently unsuccessful. 
Every one of the twenty members were returned in the 
Reform interest. But it was far otherwise in the counties, 
and many of the great towns of England : in them a 
large intermixture of Tories was returned. Halifax, 
York, and Leeds returned each one Conservative candi- 
date — in the last he was at the head of the poll. Bristol 
returned two Conservative members, as did Newcastle, 
Exeter, Hull, and Warrington. Liverpool returned Lord 
Sandon, a moderate Tory, as one of its members, and 
though Sir Howard Douglas, the other candidate on 
that interest, was defeated by Mr Ewart, a Liberal, he 
polled seven hundred more votes than he had done on 
the last occasion. In Lancashire and Hampshire both 
the Liberal candidates were defeated by the Conser- 
vative. On the other hand, Manchester, Birmingham, 
Bolton, Sheffield, Preston, and most of the manufacturing 
towns, returned Liberals. In a word, contrary to general 
expectation, and to the no small dismay of the Whigs, 
who had anticipated a perpetual lease of power from the 
•Ann. Reg. Reform Bill, 2 a small majority of the five hundred English 
is. ’ ’ members was returned in the Tory interest — an astonish- 
ing fact, considering how lately the country had been 
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shaken to its foundations by the Reform tempest, and chap. 
eminently instructive as to the strength of the religious, xxxv ’ 
loyal, and orderly feelings which characterised a large 1835 ‘ 
portion of the English people. 

It was otherwise in Ireland and Scotland, however, 

? } 20 . 

where the Reform Bill had worked an entire revolution, Returns m 
and the class in whom political power had been formerly ScotIand- 
too exclusively vested was entirely stripped of it. The 
whole burghs of Scotland, twenty in number, returned 
Liberal members : in the counties, five were gained 
by the Tories where they had formerly failed, and 
three by the Whigs where on the last occasion they 
had been defeated; and Glasgow, which had formerly 
returned a Conservative (Mr J. Ewing) and a Liberal, 
now returned two Liberals. The electors of Roxburgh- 
shire, who had given a signal proof of their fitness to 
exercise the electoral rights by hissing the dying Sir 
Walter Scott when he ventured to express an opinion 
adverse to them on the Reform Bill, again gave a 
striking proof of their incapability to bear its excite- 
ments on occasion of this election. Serious disturbances 
took place at Jedburgh, the county town, when Lord 
John Scott, the Tory candidate, made his appearance, and 
numbers of the electors were struck by the mob. But 
this was nothing compared with what occurred at Hawick, 
one of the polling places for the same county. From the 
very first, symptoms of very serious riot manifested them- 
selves in that town ; and in spite of the strenuous efforts 
of the sheriff of the county and a numerous body of 
justices of peace, and a large body of constables, who 
were in attendance, the most dreadful acts of violence 
took place. The voters who came up to vote for Lord 
John were spit upon, pelted with stones, and severely 
struck, and in some cases thrown into the Slitridge stream 
which runs through the towu, and subjected to the most 
shocking indignities, which the judges who afterwards 

VOL. VI. i 
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chap, tried the case of the rioters declared “ to be worse than 

YYYV 

1_1 death itself. ” The Riot Act was twice read by the 

1835 - sheriff, and tranquillity was only restored, on the second 
night of the rioting, by the entry of a troop of dra- 
goons whom the lord-lieutenant summoned up from Edin- 
i Ann r ^urgh. The ringleaders in the disturbances were after- 
1845, 6,7?' wards tried in the Justiciary Court and severely puuished, 
by eighteen months’ and two years’ imprisonment. 1 

The Irish elections, however, turned the scale against 
Irish elec- the new Ministry. It soon appeared that a compact, 
junct’iorTof express or implied, had been made between the Eng- 
anlTcatho- lish Liberals and the Irish Catholics, for the purpose 
lies there. 0 f subverting the Government of Sir R. Peel, and 
that the whole influence of the Romish priesthood, 
with O’Connell at their head, was to be exerted 
by the most unscrupulous means against them. The 
agitators went round as rapidly as a wheel of well- 
drilled troops on a review. Nothing more was heard of 
the “ base, bloody, and brutal Whigs.” On the hustings 
at Dublin, Mr O’Connell said : “ I am still for the repeal — 
sink or swim, live or die, I am for the repeal. And here 
I proclaim, by everything sacred, to those who are most 
opposed to me, that I am ready to concur with them , 
and make with them the transition not only free from 
danger, but perfectly safe.” Lists of the candidates to 
be supported by the coalition of Liberals and Catholics 
were published, and they were everywhere supported, and 
their opponents resisted, by the whole strength, physical 
and spiritual, of that formidable coalition. The voters 
were collected in their chapels by the priests, and led 
forth to the poll under threats of being refused all the 
rites, and visited with all the punishments, of the Church, 
if they failed to vote for the O’Connell candidate. 
Every one who voted for the opposite candidate was 
threatened with instant death. The Knight of Kerry, 
having started as candidate for the county of the same 
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name, which he had represented for thirty years in Par- chap. 

liament, was immediately assailed, in the most violent 1 

manner, by O’Conuell, though he had spent his life in 1835 ‘ 
restraining the impetuosity of the Orangemen. “ Every 
one,” said he, “ who dares to vote for the Knight of Kerry, 
shall have a death’s-head and cross bones painted on his 
door.” Though supported by nearly all the property, 
intelligence, and respectability of the county, he was de- 
feated by the priesthood. Of a candidate for New Ross, 
who refused to enlist under his banner, O’Connell said, 

“ Whoever shall support him, his shop shall be deserted — 
no man shall pass his threshold — let no man deal with 
him — let no woman speak to him — let the children 
laugh him to scorn.” Mr Sheil, another Catholic leader, 
said, “ If any Catholic should vote for him (the Pro- 
testant candidate), I will supplicate the throne of the 
Almighty that he may be shown mercy in the next 
world, but I ask no mercy for him in this.” O’Con- 
nell’s principles were repeal of the Union, triennial par- 
liaments, universal suffrage, and vote by ballot ; yet he 
received the votes of the family and retainers of the late 
Lord-Chancellor of Ireland. The coalition was every- 
where conspicuous, and with such success were its efforts 
carried out by the well-drilled and organised priesthood, 
that a decided preponderance of the members returned 
was in the Liberal interest ; and no room remained for 
doubt that by their means the majority in Great Britain 1Ann Reg 
for Sir R. Peel would be overcome, and a majority, 
though a very slight one, obtained for the Liberals in the a. 209 . 
united Parliament. 

“ Parliament met on the 19 th February, and the first ^ 
thing of course done was to proceed to the election of a Division 
Speaker. Upon this question, by common consent, the choice of a 
parties resolved to make trial of their strength. Lord 
Francis Egerton, one of the members for Lancashire, 1835, 
moved that Sir C. Manners Sutton, who for eighteen 
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years had filled the chair with the unanimous approba- 
tion of all parties in the house, should be re-elected ; 
and the motion was seconded by Sir C. Burrell. On the 
other hand, Mr Denison, one of the members for Surrey, 
proposed Mr Abercromby, a gentleman of talents at the 
bar, and strongly supported by the Devonshire family, 
of which he had long been the confidential adviser ; and 
he was seconded by Mr Orde. The division was looked 
to with great anxiety by all parties, as it was well under- 
stood that it would be decisive of the fate of the Ministry 
by testing the comparative strength of parties in the new 
house. After a long debate, in which, as usual on such 
occasions, every topic was touched on except that really 
in the minds of the speakers, the division took place in 
the fullest house on record, there being 626 members 
present. It showed a majority of ten votes for Mr Aber- 
cromby, the numbers being 316 to 306. This division 
was by far the most important of any which had taken 
place since the passing of the Reform Bill, and it brought 
out in clear colours the real and lasting effects of that 
measure. Of the English members, a great majority of 
the county representatives voted for Sir Charles Sutton, 
and a majority of 23 supported him, including the 
borough members; and of the Scotch, 31 voted for Mr 
Abercromby, and 18 for the late Speaker, still leaving a 
majority of 10 for Sir C. Sutton. But the Irish members 
at once cast the balance the other way ; for 61 voted for 
Mr Abercromby, and only 41 for Sir C. Sutton, leaving 
the latter, upon the whole, in a minority of ten votes. 
Two things were evident from this memorable division, 
in which the future of England for the next half-cen- 
tury was clearly foreshadowed. The first was, that the 
Ministry was entirely, on party questions, at the mercy 
of the Irish Catholic members ; 1 the second, that the 
county members of the whole empire were outvoted 
by the borough , in the proportion of 35 to 20, and 
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that a large majority of the former had declared for the 
Conservative side.* 

It was at first thought that Sir It. Peel •would resign 
on this defeat ; but being deeply impressed with the 
responsibility of his situation, and the duty which he 
owed to the Sovereign who had appealed to him in his 
distress, he resolved to persevere, and not to retire till, on 
some vital question of ministerial policy, a majority of the 
House of Commons declared against him. On the 24th 
February, the House met for the despatch of business, and 
the Speech from the Throne, after lamenting the destruc- 
tion of the two Houses by fire, congratulated the country 
on the commercial prosperity which was universal, but 
“ deeply laments that the agricultural interest continues 
in a state of deep depression. I recommend to your con- 
sideration whether it may not be in your power, after 
providing for the exigencies of the public service, and 
consistently with the steadfast maintenance of the public 
credit, to devise a method for mitigating the pressure of 
those local charges which bear heavily on the owners and 
occupiers of land, and for distributing the burden of them 
more equally over other descriptions of property.” The 
Address, which was moved in the Commons by Lord 
Sandon, was as usual an echo of the Speech ; but fthen it 
was brought forward, an amendment was moved by Lord 
Morpeth, which obviously put the very existence of the 


* The following is an analysis of this important division : — 


England, 

Scotland, 

Ireland, 


Abercromby 

Sutton 

Abercromby 

Sutton 

Abercromby 

Sutton 


County 

Members. 

Borough 

Members. 

Total. 

53 

171 

224 

88 

159 

247 

11 

20 

31 

18 

0 

18 

31 

30 

61 

30 

11 

41 



- — 

— — 

231 

391 

622 


— Ann, Reg* 1835, p. 3 ; Pari, Deb . xxvii. 

The candidates voted for each other, and the four tellers are not in- 
cluded in the above enumeration. 
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Kind’s re- 
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the Address 
as amended. 


a Ann. Reg. 
1835 , 101 , 
201 . 


Ministry at stake. It was cautiously worded, and con- 
tained no declaration of want of confidence in the 
Ministry ; but expressed a hope that municipal corpo- 
rations would be placed under vigilant popular control, 
that the undoubted grievances of Dissenters would be 
considered, abuses in the Church of England and Ireland 
removed, and lamented the dissolution of Parliament as 
an unnecessary measure, by which the progress of these 
and other reforms had been interrupted and endangered. 
This amendment, which foreshadowed the future policy 
of the Opposition, and contained a direct censure upon 
Ministers for dissolving Parliament, gave rise to a long 
and animated debate, which lasted four nights, but termi- 
nated in another triumph of the Liberals, the numbers 
being 309 to 302, leaving a majority of seven against 
the Ministers. This majority, like the former, was entirely 
made up of the Irish Roman Catholic votes ; for of the 
English members who voted, a majority of 32 was in 
favour of Sir R. Peel ; of the English and Scotch taken 
together, the majority was still 16 ; but the balance was 
cast the other way by the Irish, for there were 59 against 
him, and only 36 in his favour. Such was the gratitude 
which the Romish clergy and members evinced to the 
man vlio had endangered his own political character to 
open to them the doors of Parliament ! 1 

When the Address, thus amended, was presented to the 
King, his majesty replied : “ I learn with regret that you 
do not concur with me in the policy of the appeal which 
I have recently made to the sense of my people. I never 
have exercised, and never will exercise, any of the pre- 
rogatives which I hold, except for the single purpose of 
promoting the great end for which they are intrusted to 
me — the public good ; 2 and I confidently trust that no 
measure conducive to the general interests will be endan- 
gered or interrupted in its progress by the opportunity I 
have afforded to my faithful and loyal subjects of express- 
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ing their opinion through the choice of their representa- chap. 
tives in Parliament.” xxxv ~ 

Notwithstanding this second defeat, the Prime Minister 1 ^ 5 - 
still held on, alleging that no vital point involving the Exaspera- 
general policy of Government had yet come on for discus- Whigs at* 
sion. The Opposition leaders were much chagrined by „ ot 
this unexpected obstacle to their hopes, and very warm resi s mn s- 
discussions took place in Parliament on reports which 
were eagerly circulated and credulously believed, in regard 
to alleged unconstitutional measures contemplated by the 
Government. On 2d March, Lord John Russell noticed March 2 . 
two of these reports in Parliament : the first being, that 
Parliament was to be again dissolved ; the second, that if 
this became necessary before the Mutiny Act was passed, 
the army would be kept up in the mean time on the sole 
responsibility of Ministers ; and at the same time he gave 
notice that he intended to bring forward the Irish Appro- 
priation question, and that of Municipal Reform. Sir R. 

Peel’s answer was frank and explicit. He said that he 
had never contemplated a dissolution of Parliament, or a 
keeping up of the army by the prerogative alone ; that he 
w'as anxious that the Irish Commission should prosecute 
its labours, and that Government would bring in a bill on 
the subject, adhering strictly to the principle that eccle- 
siastical property should be reserved for ecclesiastical 
purposes ; and that they would be prepared to remedy 
all real abuses in corporations when the report of the com- 
missioners appointed for their investigation was received. 

These were mere skirmishes, which were the precursors of ^Parh Deb. 
the battle ; but they indicated not obscurely where the 471 - 473 . ’ 
weight of the attack was to be directed. 1 

The extreme distress of the agricultural interest in this ^ 
year, when wheat fell to 39s. 5d. the quarter, induced Motion for 
the Marquess of Chandos to bring forward a motion for mSit-ux*' 
the repeal of the malt-tax ; a project which has always lort- 
been a favourite one with the agricultural interest, though 
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chap, it may well be doubted whether, even if entirely conceded, 

-I 1 it would yield the benefit to them which they seem to 

m rch 7 su PP ose - Sir R. Peel resisted the proposal, upon the ground 
that, however desirable it might be to give relief to the 
agricultural interest in that way, the state of the revenue 
would not admit of it. Lord Althorpe had stated the pro- 
bable surplus, after taking into view the reduced taxation 
this year, at £250,000 ; the malt-tax proposed to be re- 
pealed brought in £4,812,000 last year. In other words, 
the reduction would leave the exchequer in a deficiency 
of £4,562,000. This statement was decisive, for every 
one saw that the inevitable result of going into the repeal 
would be the dire alternative of a property-tax. Sir R. 
Peel’s words were : “ My prophecy is, that if you repeal 
this tax, you will make an income-tax necessary ; to that, 
be assured, you must come at last, if you repeal the malt- 
tax. You will lay your taxes on articles of general con- 
sumption, on tobacco, on spirits, on wine, and you will 
meet with such a storm that will make you hastily recede 
from your first advances towards a substitute. To a 
property-tax, then, you must come ; and I congratulate 
you, gentlemen of the landed interest, on finding your- 
selves relieved from the pressure of the malt-tax, and 
falling on a good comfortable property-tax, with a pro- 
posal, probably, for a graduated scale. And you who 
represent the heavy land of this country — the clay soils, 
the soils unfit for barley — I felicitate you on the prospect 
which lies before you. If you think that the substitute 
will be advantageous to your interests, be it so ; but do 
not, when hereafter you discover your mistake, do not lay 
the blame upon those who offered you a timely warning, 
, Ann and cautioned you against exchanging the light pressure 

128^’ Pari’ S ma ^ fc ^Ut^ FOR THE SCOURGE OF A PROPERTY-TAX.” 1 

Deb’xxvi". The Liberals and Ministerialists accordingly joined to 
834 ! ’ resist the motion, which was thrown out by a majority 

of 158 ; the numbers being 350 to 192. This was very 
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nearly in the proportion of the borough to the county 
members in the whole house. 

Sir R. Peel stated a very remarkable thing, in the 
course of this debate, in regard to the diminished con- 
sumption of beer in the country, compared with what it 
had been a century before. “ In the year 1722,” said 
he, “ the population of the country (England) amounted 
to about 6,000,000, and the beer consumed, as stated in 
the returns, was nearly the same, being about 6,000,000 
barrels ; so that a barrel of beer was consumed 
by each person. In 1833 the population amounted 
to 14,000,000, and yet the annual consumption for the 
last three years preceding the repeal of the Beer Act was 
only 8,200,000 barrels, being little more than half a 
barrel to each person. This great diminution is to be 
ascribed chiefly to the increased consumption of other 
articles, especially tea, spirits, and coffee. The first has 
increased, since 1722, from 370,000 lb., or an ounce to 
each person, to 31,829,000 lb., or 2£ lb. to each per- 
son : the second, from 3,000,000 gallons, or half a gal- 
lon to each, in 1722, to 12,332,000, or nearly a whole 
gallon, in 1833 : the third from 262,000 lb. in 1722, or 
£ of an ounce to each person, to 20,691,000 lb., or 1^ 
lb. to each person.” These figures, which may be entirely 
relied on, coming from such a quarter, are very remark- 
able, and go far to account for the great diminution in 
the consumption of beer, by indicating a change in the 
national tastes. When it is recollected, however, how 
strong is the general predilection of the working classes 
for beer, and how necessary it is to recruit the strength 
of those who are worn out by incessant toil, it is evident 
that it does not explain it altogether ; and. that much 
was, at the same time, owing to the fall of wages in all 
classes, especially the agricultural, which had followed 
the contraction of the currency in 1819. And that it 
was this contraction, joined to the fact of three fine har- 
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vests having been reaped in succession, which was the 
real cause of the depressed price of agricultural produce, 
and not the malt-tax, is proved by the fact, also men- 
tioned by Sir R. Peel, that the price of barley, heavily 
taxed, was then higher in reference to that of wheat than 
it had ever been known before — a fact which decisively 
demonstrated that the fall was owing to some extraneous 
cause common to both . 1 

A striking proof was soon afforded of the strength and 
blindness of the spirit of party which had now got pos- 
session of the legislature, in the opposition made to the 
appointment of the Marquess of Londonderry to the 
situation of ambassador at St Petersburg, which, though 
not as yet formally made out, had been officially an- 
nounced by Government. This was strongly objected to 
by Mr Sheil and Mr Cutlar Fergusson in the House of 
Commons, mainly upon the ground that he had said the 
Poles were rebellious subjects of Russia, and that having 
ourselves violated the treaty of Vienna by partitioning 
the kingdom of the Netherlands, we had no right to com- 
plain of the Emperor of Russia having done the same by 
depriving the Poles of the constitution provided for them 
by the same treaty. Sir R. Peel made a feeble defence, 
resting chiefly on the well-known military and diplomatic 
services of the gallant Marquess, and the danger of the 
House of Commons interfering in one of the most impor- 
tant parts of the King’s prerogative, the choice of ambas- 
sadors. Lord Stanley expressed opinions similar to the 
mover, adding a hope that Ministers would even at the 
eleventh hour cancel the appointment. As the appoint- 
ment had not been made out, the motion was withdrawn ; 
but as soon as the Marquess read the debate in the papers 
of the following day, he, with his usual disinterested 
manliness, relieved the Government of all embarrassment 
on the subject by resigning the appointment . 2 

The Marquess of Londonderry said, in announcing this 
in the House of Peers : “ Having but one object, and that 
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is to serve the King honestly, and to the best of my chap. 
ability, were I to depart from this country, after what xxxv ‘ 
has passed in the House of Commons, I should feel my- 1835, 
self, as a representative of his Majesty, placed in a new, LordLon- 
false, and improper position. My efficiency would be fhwliJou* 
impaired, and it would be impossible for me to fill the ^"office 
office to which I have been called with proper dignity or 
effect. Upon these grounds I have now to announce that 
no consideration will induce me to accept the office which 
his Majesty has been graciously pleased to confer upon 
me.” The Duke of Wellington said : “ I recommended 
that my noble friend should be appointed ambassador at 
St Petersburg ; and I did so, founding on my know- 
ledge of my noble friend for many years past, on the 
great and important military services, and on the fitness 
he has proved himself possessed of for diplomatic duties 
in the various offices he has filled for many years, parti- 
cularly at the Court of Vienna, from which he returned 
with the strongest marks of the approbation of the 
Secretary of State. Being a military officer of high rank 
in this country, and of high reputation in the Russian 
army, he was peculiarly fitted for that employment.” 

This was said with the Duke of Wellington’s usual intre- 
pidity and manliness of character, and a soldier could not 
have said less of an officer who had bled with the heroic 
Russian Guard on the field of Culm, and, by his cease- 
less efforts to bring up Bernadotte and the Swedes, had i, Hlst - of 

0 1 Europe, c. 

mainly contributed to the victory of Leipsie. 1 But he i™. § 4«. 
might have added, that, of all men in existence, he was 
the one whom the friends of Poland should least have ob- 
jected to for such an appointment ; for he was the repre- 
sentative and inheritor of the policy of the statesman 
who had, by his single efforts, preserved a remnant of 
Polish nationality at the Congress of Vienna, when 
deserted by all the world ; 2 and who, while the Liberals w ; a™. 
of Europe had given them nothing but empty words tend- 134. ’ 
ing to insurrection and wretchedness, had conferred upon 
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chap, them substantial deeds, the springs of social prosperity, 
xxxv ' and won for them a constitution which had conferred a 
)835. p er j 0( j 0 f f e li c ity unparalleled in the long annals of Sar- 
matian suffering. 

On the 1 7th March, Sir R. Peel introduced a bill to 
sir Robert relieve Dissenters from the hardship under which they 
medial re ” alleged they laboured, of being obliged to celebrate their 
measures. marr j a g es according to the form of the Church of Eng- 
land ; and to effect this by proposing two ceremonies, one 
a civil and the other a religious ceremony, and to .leave 
the last to be celebrated according to the forms of the 
church to which the parties belonged. The Dissenters 
approved of this bill, but it fell to the ground in conse- 
quence of the change of Ministry which so soon after 
ensued, and the matter was settled in the next session by 
an act passed under the succeeding Government. Sir 
Robert introduced a measure for the commutation of 
tithes, calculated to facilitate that most desirable object. 
All the committees of the preceding year were reappointed, 
which had for their object the removal of abuses of any 
kind. Several remedial measures were also brought for- 
ward ; in particular, one was introduced for the better 
discipline of the Church of England, which proposed the 
equalisation of certain great church incomes, and the crea- 
tion of two new bishoprics, those of Ripon and Man- 
chester. Ministers were defeated on a motion for an 
address to the King, praying him to grant a charter to 
the University of London, authorising them to give de- 
grees, by a majority of 246 to 136. But notwithstanding 
this check, which was not considered to be on a party 
i ParIi Deb> question, the Administration, and especially the Premier, 
279 * 801 ?’ were ra pidly rising in public estimation, insomuch that 
ms ns?' ®' r P ee l challenged the Opposition to bring forward a 
156- h>8. ’ distinct motion of want of confidence, which Lord John 
Russell declined. 1 

The skilful leader of the Whigs knew well the reasons 
he had for declining this challenge : he was preparing a 
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decisive struggle ou much more favourable ground — that cha p. 

of the Irish Church question. That establishment pre- 

sented many salient points open to attack, in consequence 31 ' 
of the very principle on which it was rooted. That prin- T^whigs 
ciple was that of a Missionary Church. It was never vemment 
based on the principle of being called for by the present church ru * 
wants of the population ; what it looked to was their <lul!StKm ' 
future spiritual necessities. It was founded on the 
same reasons which prompt the building of churches 
in a densely-peopled locality, the running of roads 
through an uncultivated district, of drains through a 
desert morasM The principle was philanthropic, often 
in its application wise ; but it proceeded on one 
postulate, which, unfortunately, was here awanting, viz., 
that the people will embrace the faith intended for 
them. This was so far from having hitherto been the 
case, that the reverse was the fact. Either from the 
natural disinclination of the excitable Celtic population 
for any creed which did not appeal to the imagination, 
the senses, or the fears of the people, or from the Pro- 
testant faith being not adapted to a race of men in their 
infant state of civilisation, not only had the Church of 
England made little progress in the making of proselytes, 
but the Romish Church was daily encroaching on its do- 
main. Over the whole country the Catholics were then 
to the Protestants as four, in some parts of it as twenty, 
to one. Any measure, therefore, which went to correct this 
great inequality between the possessors of church property 
and the members of their flocks, was sure to enlist in 
its support not only the whole Irish members returned in 
the Catholic interest, who were upwards of forty, but the 
greater part of that still more numerous body in Great 
Britain, who looked upon the comparative number of the 
members of different religious persuasions as the only 
just and solid ground for the distribution of ecclesiastical 
property. 

The decisive question came on on the 30 th March, 
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33. 

Argument 
in favour of 
the motion. 


On the evening of that day, Lord John Russell moved 
“ that the house do resolve itself into a committee of the 
■whole house, to consider the temporalities of the Church 
of Ireland, with the view of applying any surplus of the 
revenues not required for the spiritual care of its members 
to the general education of all classes of the people, with- 
out distinction of religious persuasion.” This motion was 
most skilfully devised by the able leader of the Oppo- 
sition for the object in view. It merely assumed indi- 
rectly, without expressing it, a power in the legislature to 
deal with Irish Church property ; a principle which he 
knew Sir R. Peel could not concede, but which, never- 
theless, would command the support of all the parties, 
and sections of parties, which might be expected to 
coalesce against his Administration. The Irish Catholics, 
ascertained by experience to hold the balance in the 
House of Commons in their hands, were sure to give it 
their unanimous and zealous support ; the Dissenters 
would join their ranks from hostility to the common 
enemy, the Church of England ; the Radicals, from 
enmity to any government, and a desire to get in the 
point of the revolutionary wedge into the weakest part of 
our national institutions. Thus, from different motives, 
all classes of the Opposition might be expected to join in 
support of this motion, and the great problem which am- 
bition is ever ready to solve in representative states was 
solved, viz., to find a question upon which parties the 
most at variance can unite without compromising their 
own consistency . 1 

On the part of the motion, it was urged by Lord John 
Russell, Mr Sheil, and Lord Howick : “ Fully admitting 
that an establishment tends to promote religion, to main- 
tain good order, and that it is agreeable to a majority of 
the people in this part of the empire, it is yet apparent 
that it can deserve this high character only so long as it 
really fulfils these objects. ‘ The authority of a church/ 
says Paley, * is founded upon its utility ; and whenever 
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upon this principle we deliberate concerning the form, chap. 
propriety, or comparative excellency of different establish- XXXV ' 
ments, the single view under which we ought to consider 1835 ' 
them, is the preservation and communication of religious 
knowledge. Every other idea, and every other .end, 
which have been mixed up with this, as the making the 
Church an engine or even ally of the State, converting it 
into the means of strengthening or diffusing influence, or 
regarding it as a support of regal in opposition to popu- 
lar forms of government, have served only to debase the 
institution, and to introduce into it numerous corruptions 
and abuses.’ This being the avowed object of ecclesias- 
tical establishments, how far has the Church of Ireland 
come up to that standard ? It is immensely rich : 
what use does it make of its riches ? In the beginning 
of the last century its revenues were under £110,000 
a-year ; they are now £791,721, or in round numbers 
£800,000. While this enormous increase has been 
taking place, has there been a corresponding augmenta- 
tion in the number of conversions to the Protestant faith, 
or has the activity and zeal of the clergy been such as to 
warrant the continuance of this large revenue \ So far 
from this being the case, the fact has been in many in- 
stances just the reverse : the established clergy have con- 
sidered themselves as a great political body rather than a 
set of religious teachers, and in consequence the number 
of Protestants, so far from having increased with the 
growth of the Establishment, has diminished. 

“In the county of Kilkenny, in 1731, there were g4 
1055 Protestants ; now there are only 945. In Armagh, continued, 
at the same period, the Protestants were 3 to 1 ; now 
they are 1 to 3. In Kerry the proportion of Catholics is 
still greater. The whole Protestants of Ireland do not, 
in all probability, exceed 750,000, of whom 400,0.00 are 
in the single province of Ulster. In nine dioceses, out 
of a population of 2,667,558 souls there are only 335,106 
Protestants ; while there are 1,732,452 Catholics — being 
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in the proportion of above 5 to 1 . It is then clear, that 
while in some parts of Ireland the members of the Estab- 
lished Church are sufficiently numerous to require a consi- 
derable number of beneficed clergymen, in other parts they 
form so small a proportion that it is neither necessary nor 
right to maintain so large an establishment. At present 
the £800,000 a-year, which forms the income of the Irish 
Church, is expended entirely for the benefit of perhaps 
an equal number of the people, while the remaining seven 
millions, equally burdened by, derive no benefit whatever 
from it. 

“ This state of things is so monstrous, that it inevi- 
tably, and as a matter of necessity, led to a general com- 
bination against the payment of tithes ; and this, in its 
turn, induced another set of evils, hardly less formidable 
than those from which it originated. No one can justify 
that combination ; all must deplore it ; but it was inevi- 
table ; and what we have to consider is, how its continu- 
ance or recurrence is best to be prevented. That resist- 
ance has become so general and inveterate, that all the 
efforts, whether of the clergy or the government collec- 
tors, have been unable to overcome it. Thus the Esta- 
blishment has not merely failed to diffuse spiritual doc- 
trine and religious consolation among the great mass of 
the populace, but it has done just the reverse. It has 
brought the clergy into continual collision with the people, 
which has led to scenes of civil strife and bloodshed, 
and brought about a state of things utterly irreconcilable 
with the true ends of all church establishment, religious 
instruction and spiritual consolation. ’ It has become 
painfully evident that these great and paramount objects 
can never be aided, or even attained, by limiting the re- • 
ligious instruction of the people of Ireland, as it has 
hitherto been, and applying the revenues of the Irish 
Church to maintaining the doctrines of the Establishment, 
and to no other purpose whatever. 

“ This being so, it is evident there must be a reform ; 
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and that reform should consist in adapting the Estab- chap. 

lishment to the wants of those who belonged to it, not 1 

in making unnecessary additions. If this principle is 
adopted by the house, it cannot do otherwise than make Continued, 
a great reduction in the ecclesiastical establishment of 
Ireland. Whatever remains after that reduction, ought 
to be applied to some object by which the moral and 
religious instruction of the people of Ireland may be 
advanced, and by which they may be led to believe 
that the funds which were nominally raised were really 
applied for their benefit. The use to which the surplus 
is proposed is general education, according to the system 
adopted by the National Board in Ireland, by which 
individuals of all persuasions can receive religious and 
moral instruction, and be brought up in harmony together. 

From the earliest times this is what it has been the ear- 
nest wish of this house, as well as of all the real friends 
of Ireland, to accomplish. This was the course which the 
Commission of General Education, appointed in 1816, con- 
sisting of the Archbishop of Armagh, Mr Grattan, and 
Mr Edgeworth, recommended. The question is not whe- 
ther the people of Ireland should be Catholics or not, 
but whether or not they should receive the elements of 
moral and religious instruction. Since the establishment 
of the National Board of Education in Ireland, introduced 
by Lord Stanley when Secretary for Ireland, there lias 
been the most perfect harmony of feeling; and wherever 
schools have been established on that principle, they have 
been productive of the most beneficial results. 

“ It is objected to the principle of this plan that church ^ 
property canjiot be applied to any purposes not strictly Ooududed. 
ecclesiastical, ally more than private property can be 
taken away from its owner. But is there any analogy 
between private property and that vested in the bishops, 
deans and chapters, and clergy of Ireland ? The very 
acts of this Parliament prove the reverse. A bill had 
been passed which struck off ten of the bishoprics of 

YOL. VI. K 
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Ireland, and appropriated their revenues to those next 
in order — the deans and chapters. But supposing there 
was enough for them, and still a surplus, what then 1 It 
was to be applied to rectors’ churches and glebe-houses. 
But if a surplus still remained after all these objects had 
been accomplished, how could it be maintained that it 
was not to be applied in the waj most generally beneficial, 
in promoting that which is the foundation on which all 
religion and morality must be built — that is, general educa- 
tion? In so applying any surplus funds which maybe at 
your disposal, you are not diverting it from its religious 
destination ; you are, on the contrary, applying it to the 
most important of all religious objects — the widening the 
entrance by which all religious knowledge is to be let in. 
You are applying your resources to broadening the foun- 
dations upon which alone an extended superstructure 
can be reared. It is no answer to this to say, that 
the land which pays tithe to Protestants is to that in the 
hands of Catholics as fifteen to one. That would be a 
serious argument if the Established Church existed only 
for the rich ; but it is nugatory when it is recollected 
that every establishment professes to be for the whole, 
and especially the poorest classes of the community.” 1 

On the other hand, it was maintained by Sir Ii. Peel, 
Lord Stanley, and Sir J ames Graham : “ The account 
given of the revenue of the Irish Church is greatly exag- 
gerated : so far from amounting to £800,000 a-year, it 
does not exceed £620,000 ; aud even on that sum a 
charge of £70,000 a-year, being that of vestry cess, has 
been recently laid, which was formerly paid by the land. 
A tax, exclusively borne by the Church, of from three to 
fifteen per cent, has been laid on all livings ; and that Act 
enacted, that in all livings in which service had not been 
performed from 1830 to 1833, when a vacancy occurred 
there should be no reappointment, and the revenues of 
that living, after paying a curate, should be destined 
to other parishes differently situated, but for purposes 
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strictly Protestant. Here, then, is a provision already chap. 
made for the progressive diminution or extinction of the XXXV '- 
Episcopal Church in those situations where it is not 18,!5, 
called for, and can be of no utility. Whence, then, the 
anxiety to take away a surplus which, in all probability, 
will not exceed £100,000 a-ycar, from a Church already 
subjected to such heavy and exclusive burdens ? It is 
not pretended that the object of this appropriation is to 
apply the income seized to the payment of the national 
debt, or that it is justified by any state necessity. In 
truth, the whole thing is done, as the lawyers say, in 
emulationem vicini. It is brought forward, not because 
the State is poof, but because the Church is rich ; not 
that the people may gain, but that the Church may 
lose its wealth. 

“ Such a doctrine as this completely breaks down the 
great principle which is at the foundation of all property, Continued, 
and which it has ever been the object of good govern- 
ment to maintain inviolate ; a doctrine which, if once 
admitted, will bring any state from the condition of the 
highest civilisation to that of utter barbarism. If the ap- 
propriation clause, as now shaped, once passes into law, 
not only will the Protestant cease to be the established 
religion of Ireland, but it will be fatal to the Church 
Establishment in this island also. It was to avoid this 
very danger that the Irish legislature had stipulated in 
the Articles of the Union for the safety of the Protestant 
Church ; and, without going the length of contending that 
those Articles are like the laws of the Medes and Persians 
which cannot be altered, yet it is evident they should not 
be infringed upon without evident and pressing necessity ; 

• and if there is any one interest which more than an- 
other should be treated with tenderness, it is that of a 
church being that of a small minority in the country, and 
therefore beset with dangers and surrounded by enemies. 

“ Is the proposed measure likely to pacify Ireland, or 
heal any of the divisions of that unhappy country \ Can 
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anything exceed the absurdity of supposing that resistance 
. to paying tithe to a Protestant church will be removed by 
applying a small fraction of its income to a different pur- 
pose ? Suppose the iucumbents removed from one-fourth 
of the parishes in Ireland, and their revenues applied to 
the national schools — will that alleviate the discontent in 
the remaining three-fourths, where the incumbent still re- 
sides, where service is still performed, and tithes are still 
levied ? Will it not rather increase the agitation by en- 
couraging the hope that, by prolonging it, the stripping of 
the Church, now partial only, will be rendered universal \ 
If peace is the object of this measure, its success is hope- 
less ; it will only prove an additional firebrand of war. 
This is the object which has hitherto been always held 
out as inducement to go into the measures urged upon us 
by the Roman Catholics : peace — peace, is the universal 
cry. And now it is not disguised that there is no peace, 
and that this is the first of a set of measures avow- 
edly intended to annihilate the Protestant Establishment. 
What said I)r M‘IIale, one of the ablest of the Roman 
Catholic bishops, in 1 833, after he was in the full enjoy- 
ment of his civil rights % ‘ After all the evils which have 

fallen on this devoted land, it is a consolation to reflect 
that the legislative axe is at last laid to the root of the 
Establishment. The pruners of our ecclesiastical esta- 
blishments have not read the Roman history in vain, 
when the two overshadowing plants, which spread their 
narcotic and poisonous influence all a round them, have 
been laid low. This is but the prelude to a further and 
still more enlarged process of extinction. By every 
reform abuses will be removed, until, it is to be hoped, not 
a single vestige of that mighty nuisance will remain' 

“ Mr O’Connell’s language, to do him justice, has been 
equally explicit. No farther back than October 1834, 
he said : ‘ It is quite true that I demanded but a partial 
reduction — it was three-fifths of the tithes. Why did I 
not ask more 1 Because I had no chance, in the first 
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instance, of getting the whole abolished, and I only got 
two-fifths, being less than I had demanded. I had there- 
fore no chance of getting the entire destroyed ; and be- 
cause 1 am one of those who are always willing to accept 
an instalment, however small, of the real national debt — 
the people's debt — I determined to go on, and loolc for 
the remainder when the first instalment should he com- 
pletely realised! Again he said, ‘ My plan is to apply 
that fund in the various counties of Ireland to relieve 
the occupiers of land from grand-jury cess, and to defray 
the expense of hospitals, infirmaries, and institutions for 
the sick.’ In other words, lie proposed to confiscate the 
property of the Church, in order to relieve the land from 
its appropriate burdens, and keep free from it the relief 
or support of the poor. 

“ On no reasonable ground, therefore, can it be main- 
tained that this concession to Irish agitation will have Concluded. 


any other effect but that of feeding the ambition of the 
agitators, and leading them to prefer fresh demands, 
fatal to the very existence of an ecclesiastical establish- 
ment. It is the very essence of a church to be universal; 
there must be a clergyman in every parish. The provi- 
sion for the clergy must be certain ; it must be beyond 
the reach of fraud ; it must be beyond the reach of agita- 
tion ; it must be beyond the reach of influence, in order 
to avoid the disgrace of the pastor shaping his doctrine, 
not to the standard of truth, but to the taste of his 
hearers. It must be sufficient to maintain themselves 
and their families in decent competence ; for the clergy 
are permitted to marry, and an unmarried priesthood is 
an unholy priesthood. The livings of Ireland are by no 
means above this standard ; many of them are below it.* 


* There were 1452 livings in Ireland, and returns 
1123 of them. Of these — 
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— Ann. Reg. 1835, p. 184. 
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The whole would not average £200 a-year. It in a 
peculiar manner becomes the Whigs to oppose this mis- 
chievous and disastrous revolution. Whig principles 
consist not in death’s-head-and-cross-bones denunciations 
against those who venture to exercise their civic franchises 
according to their consciences, nor in prayers for mercy 
limited to those in heaven, but not to be extended to 
those on this side the grave. Genuine Whig principles 
consist in a warm attachment to civil freedom, and the 
Protestant religion as by law established. This is a 
vital question, upon which no further compromise can be 
made. The property set apart by our ancestors to 
maintain and propagate the Protestant religion is sacred, 
and ought only to be applied to sacred uses. More than 
this, those who minister at the altar ought to live by the 
altar. That principle is high as heaven, and you cannot 
reach it ; it is strong as the Almighty, and you cannot 
overturn it ; it is fast as the Eternal, and you cannot 
unfix it. It is binding on a legislature consisting of 
Christian men, and acting on Christian principles, and no 
consideration on earth should induce you to compromise 
or destroy it.” 1 * 

The debate, which was kept up with uncommon vigour 
and ability on both sides for four nights, was brought to 
a conclusion at four in the morning of the 7th April, 
when the division took place ; and there appeared 322 
for the motion, and 289 against it, leaving Ministers in a 
minority of 33. This hostile majority, much more con- 
siderable than what had occurred either on the choice of 
a Speaker or on the Address, was on a vital question of 
general policy, and therefore it left Sir R. Peel no alter- 
native but to resign. A Cabinet Council accordingly 
was held on the following day, when it was unanimously 
resolved to have one more trial, and in the event of fail- 
ure to resign ; a determination which was announced in 

* The above is but the skeleton of Sir James Graham’s able speech on this 
occasion. 
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the House of Commons on the 8 th April, after a second chap. 

defeat of Ministers bj a majority of 27 — the numbers 1 

being 285 to 258 — on the motion of Lord John Russell, 1835 ' 

“ That it is the opinion of this house that no measure 
upon the subject of tithes can be satisfactory, or lead to 
a final adjustment, which does not embody the principle 
of the foregoing resolution.” Sir li. Peel, in making this 
announcement, said : “ The Government being firmly re- 
solved to adhere to the principle of their own bill, and 
not to adopt the principle of the vote of last night, felt it 
to be there duty as public men to lay their offices at the 
disposal of his Majesty. I have been anxious to make 
this explanation as briefly as I can, and in a manner the 
least calculated to give offence or excite angry feelings. 

My whole political life has been spent in the House of 
Commons ; the remainder of it will be spent in the House 
of Commons ; and whatever may be the conflict of parties, 

I for one shall always wish, whether in a majority or a 
minority, to stand well with the House of Commons. 
(Immense cheering from all sides.) Under no circum- 
stances whatever, under the pressure of no difficulties, 
under the influence of no temptation, will I ever advise 
the Crown to forego that great source of moral influence 
which consists in a strict adherence to the spirit, the 1 Parf. Deb. 

. , , , r i . . .. /T xxvii. 984, 

practice, and even the letter, ot the constitution. (lm- 985. 
mense cheering from all quarters.) 1 

Sir R. Peel having thus resigned, in obedience to the ^ 
principle of the constitution which requires the king’s New Mina- 
ministers to yield to a hostile majority of the House of LwdMei- 
Commons, when once decidedly pronounced on a vital bead”* 3 ’ ts 
question, nothing remained for the Sovereign himself but Apnl 18, 
to accept a Ministry from the party which had in this 
manner got a majority in the House of Commons. 

Nearly ten days elapsed, however, during which the 
House was twice adjourned, before the arrangements 
were completed. At length, on the 18th April, Lord 
John Russell announced the formation of a new Adminis- 
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tration in the House of Commons, and. Lord Melbourne 
did the same in the House of Lords. The new Adminis- 
tration was substantially the same as the former which 
had been dismissed by the King : Lord Melbourne re- 
sumed his place as Premier; Lord John Russell as Home, 
Lord Palmerston as Foreign, Mr Charles Grant as Colo- 
nial, Secretary ; Mr Spring Rice was Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ; and Lord Auckland, First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty. The only material difference was, that Lord 
Brougham did not come into office again in any shape : 
the Great Seal was put in commission, the three com- 
missioners being the Master of the Rolls, the Vice-Chan- 
cellor, and Mr Justice Bosanquet. 1 * 

Short as it was, the Administration of Sir R. Peel at 
this juncture was attended with most important effects, 
and it deserves a consideration much beyond what its 

* The new Cabinet stood as follows. — 


The Cabinet 


First Lord of the Treasury, . 

Lord Melbourne. 

President of the Council, 

Lord Lansdowne 

First Lord of the Admiralty, . 

Lord Aueklaud. 

Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 

Lord Holland. 

Woods, Forests, and Privy Seal, 

Lord Duncannon. 

Home Secretary, 

Lord John Russell 

Foreign Secietary, 

Loid Palmerston. 

Colonial Secretary, 

Mr Clmiles Giant. 

India Board, .... 

Mr J C. Ilobhouse. 

Secretary-at-War, 

Lord Howick. 

Board of Trade, 

Mr Poulott Thomson. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer, . 

M r Spring Rice. 

Not in the Cabinet 


Attorney-General, 

Sir John Campbell. 

Solicitor-General, 

Mr Ralfc. 

Judge- Advocate General, 

Mr Cutlar Fergusson. 

Postmaster-General, 

Earl of Mmto. 

Paymaster and Treasurer of the Kavy, 

Sir H. Parnell 

Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, . 

Lord Mulgrave. 

Lord-Chancellor of Ireland, . 

Lord Plunkett. 

Attorney-General for Ireland, 

Mr Perrin. 

Solicitor-General for Ireland, . 

Mr O’Loghlin. 

Lord-Advocate for Scotland, . 

Mr J. A. Murray. 

Solicitor-General for Scotland, 

Mr J. Cunninghame. 


— Ann . Reg. y 1835,p. 236. 
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duration would seem to warrant in the modern history of chap. 

Great Britain. It marked the period when the reaction 1 1 

had set in against the revolutionary fervour which had i ^ 5 ' 
forced through the Reform Bill, and when the divided impoitance 
opinions of the country on that great change had come Admm.X’a- 
to manifest themselves in the returns of the House of uTprei? 11 
Commons. Already the enthusiasm in favour of the bill 
had subsided : there was no longer to be heard the cry, 

“ The bill, the whole bill, and nothing but the bill.” 
Five-sixths of the House of Commons was no longer 
composed of Liberals. On the contrary, a considerable 
majority of English members were Conservatives — a 
majority, though a small one, of those of England and 
Scotland taken together, were on the same side, and the 
balance was cast the other way entirely by the Irish 
Roman Catholic members. This great change in opinion, 
of course, was not owing merely to Sir R. Peel’s Ministry ; 
it was the natural result of reflection and experience upon 
an intelligent though overheated generation. But the 
great and lasting effect of his being called to the helm, 
and of the consequent dissolution of Parliament, was that 
this change of opinion was let into the Legislature, and 
the great risk was avoided of four-fifths of the Legislature 
being of one way of thinking, while a majority of the 
constituency in Great Britain at least were of another. 

This change at once disarmed the Reform Bill of its 
greatest dangers ; and for this, though ho probably which’ 
neither foresaw nor iutended it, King William deserves 
the lasting gratitude of his country. The great and tie- [“ v ( ^ l r u e t 1 | t on 
mendous risk was, that with the immense majority of Britam - 
Liberals which the unexampled fervour of the public 
mind had introduced into the House of Commons, and 
the proof recently afforded of the possibility of driving 
the House of Lords to consent to anything by the threat 
of v creating peers, new and interminable organic changes 
might be forced upon the Government, and carried 
through by the influence of the heated urban electors 
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upon their representatives in Parliament before the nation 
. had time to recover from its transports, and thus the 
constitution be overturned, as it had been in France, at 
the gallop, no one knew how or by whom. There can 
be no doubt that it was entirely owing to the firmness 
of Earl Grey and his Ministry that this danger had 
hitherto been averted ; and though lie was overthrown in 
the attempt, yet he deserves the lasting thanks of the 
country for having made it. But now, when a majority 
of British members was returned on the Conservative 
side, and only a majority of ten, including Ireland, on the 
Liberal, this immediate danger was at an end. On any 
question involving any further organic changes in the 
constitution, it was very doubtful whether they would 
have auy majority in the House of Commons ; and quite 
certain that, if carried there, the Lords would take cour- 
age to throw them out in the Upper House. Thus the 
popular branch of the legislature, from being so equally 
divided, was rendered in a great measure powerless either 
for good or for evil : and this was the greatest possible 
advantage which could be gained ; for it gave the passions 
time to cool, and let in the still small voice of experience 
to discriminate between really beneficial reforms, and those 
which were inexpedient from the hazard with which they 
were attended. 

For the same reason this short Administration, and the 
change in the House of Commons with which it was 
attended, was followed by a most important effect upon 
the position and influence of the House of Lords. It 
restored the Upper House to its functions — it brought 
back the constitution to its mixed character of King, 
Lords, and Commons, instead of being, as for the preced- 
ing three years it had been, Commons alone. The. effects 
of this restoration of the old balance have been very great, 
and are still sensibly felt. The few occasions on which, 
since that time, the balance has been again subverted, 
and measures forced upon the Upper House and the 
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Crown in defiance of their deliberate convictions, are suf- chap. 
ficient to demonstrate what would have been the con- XXXY ‘ 
sequence of this being the settled and daily practice of 1835 ‘ 
the constitution. From the epoch of Sir R. Peel’s first 
Administration, accordingly, we may date the restoration 
of the House of Lords to its legitimate functions, and 
discern the action of the important fly-wheel which the 
constitution had provided to regulate and steady the 
movements of the political machine. 

But, for the same reasons, this change proved in the high- 
est degree pernicious to Ireland, and it is to be regarded its penii- 
as the immediate cause of that long period of anarchy u P 7ni™- cta 
and paralysation of Government, which, after leading the Und- 
nation through the apprenticeship to misrule, of repeal 
agitation, and monster meetings, was terminated at last 
by the awful catastrophe of 184 7. Earl Grey, resting on 
a decisive majority in the House of Commons, had passed 
the Coercion Bill in defiance of O’Connell and the 
Catholic members ; but he had thereby tranquillised the 
country, and reduced predial outrages, which had multi- 
plied sixteenfold since the Catholic Relief Bill had passed, 
to a fourth of their amount when the Coercion Bill took 
effect. 1 But this vigorous and efficient administration ofxixi. §Vi. 
Irish affairs, so healthful to a country in its excited and 
distracted state, became impossible when the divided 
state of the English House of Commons forced the 
Liberal Ministry to look to the Irish Catholic members 
for their political existence. When the majority which 
kept Ministers in power was eight or ten only, and it 
soon fell to five or six, and that majority, such as it was, 
was secured only by the Irish Roman Catholics, it was 
impossible to resist their wishes. But those wishes be- 
ing not formed from any regard to the interests of the 
country, but entirely shaped by the dictates of a foreign 
priesthood, whose object was the re-establishment of the 
Roman Catholic religion in Ireland, and the resumption of 
the Church property, whatever they demanded, right or 
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chap, wrong, required to be conceded. Their policy consisted 
XXXV ' in iucessant agitation without breaking into open rcbel- 
183a ‘ lion, and was to be directed, in the first instance, to the 
repeal of the Union, as it was well known that in a 
purely Irish legislature the Romish party would hare a 
majority. This system, how distracting soever to the 
minds and ruinous to the industry of the country, the 
Government were obliged to tolerate, for that toleration 
was the price they paid for their political support. Thus 
the dissolution of 1834 stopped revolution in England, 
but left Ireland a prey to anarchy ; and this observation 
affords the key to the history of both countries for the 
next seven years. 

4Q But although the farther progress of organic change 
Liberal was prevented by the equal balance of parties in the 
forced upon British House of Commons after Sir II. Peel’s dissolu- 
ment' by the tion, it is not to be supposed that a chanye of policy was 
change. not j m p 0se( i U p 0n the Government, and that even more, 
if in the hands of the Conservatives, than of those of 
their opponents. It was here that the great and lasting 
effects of the new constitution of the House of Commons, 
by the effect of the Reform Bill, became apparent. Ex- 
perience had now proved that it was impossible to carry 
on the government upon the old principles. The effect 
of the entire change of the electoral body in Scotland and 
Ireland, and of the introduction of the ten-pound shop- 
keepers and tenants into the English boroughs, had been 
such that no administration could command a majority 
but by yielding on all vital questions to their wishes. 
This necessity was even more strongly felt by the Con- 
servatives than the Liberals. By uniting with the Irish 
Catholic members, the Whigs had obtained a small 
majority over the British Conservatives, and it was pos- 
sible for them, by such aid, and by surrendering Ireland 
to their direction, to keep a precarious hold of power for 
some time longer without any decided change in general 
policy. But this would evidently be impossible for the 
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Tories. Their dependence on the Church of England 
and the old country party rendered any coalition with 
the Irish Catholics impossible ; while the whole strength 
of the counties, most of which were already in their 
hands, was unable to give them a majority over the 
united Liberals and Catholics. In these circumstances, 
retention of power by them had become impossible, with- 
out such a concession to the urban Liberals as might 
induce a considerable proportion of them to come over 
and join the Conservative ranks. It was well known 
what they wished — to buy cheap and sell dear was their 
object ; living by trade, their desires were identified with 
its interest. Free Trade and a repeal of the Corn Laws 
were inscribed on their banners. Thus the great change 
in the commercial policy of the country, which Sir R. 
Peel introduced on his next accession to power, and 
which occasioned his fall, arose necessarily from his pre- 
sent position ; and if lie had not been defeated on the 
Irish Church question, he could have retained power only 
by introducing it ten years sooner than was actually 
done. 


CHAP. 

xxxv. 

1835. 


There can bo no doubt that Sir 11. Peel rose much in 
general estimation, both in the legislature and the country, Great me 
from Iris possession of power, brief as it was. His mca- reel to ’ 
sures were judicious and conciliatory ; his language was mationfiom 
eminently calculated to disarm his opponents, and dispel Admm^tra- 
the opinion so sedulously inculcated by them, that the tlon - 
return of the Tories to power would be the signal for a 
return to the old abuses, and the stoppage of all useful 
and necessary reforms. His skill in debate, his perfect 
parliamentary tact, and thorough knowledge of the as- 
sembly he was addressing, and on whose suffrages he 
depended, had secured for him the respect of all parties. 
Descended from a mercantile family, and identified both 
by birth and interest with the commercial community, lie 
possessed a much more thorough acquaintance with the 
statistics and prospects of trade than any of his oppo- 
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nents ; and his speeches bore that air of business and 
thorough acquaintance with the subject, which, more than 
all the flowers of rhetoric, win the confidence and com- 
mand the assent of men engaged in the real business of 
life. The stride he made in the acquisition of general 
confidence, accordingly, was very great during his brief 
Administration ; and he was already looked to by many, 
even of his political opponents, as the man of the age, 
who alone understood the real interests of the country, 
and, by turning reform into the channel of practical im- 
provement, would reap for the country the fruits of the 
seed which had been sown by his predecessors. 

The proposal of Lord J. Russell, which occasioned the 
overthrow of Sir R. Peel, and return of the Whigs to 
power, was very skilfully devised to combine all the dis- 
cordant elements of hostility to the Tory Administration, 
and appeared at first sight to be founded in rational and 
philanthropic principles. But, nevertheless, it is now 
evident that it was calculated to afford no real benefit to 
the country ; and that supposing it carried, all the evils 
which desolated Ireland would not only remain, but in 
many respects be aggravated. Education is an unspeak- 
able benefit to men, when they have emerged from a state 
of destitution and wretchedness, and are beginning to 
acquire ideas of comfort and wellbeing, but it can little 
avail those who are perpetually in want of the necessaries 
of life. It is in the soil prepared by a certain amount of 
physical comfort, that the seeds of intellectual elevation 
can alone come to maturity. Oppressed as Ireland was 
at this time by two million of paupers, for whom there 
was no legal relief, and distracted by agrarian outrage, and 
ceaseless agitation raised for sacerdotal purposes, which 
repelled all English capital from its shores, the proposed 
change might be a triumph to a rival priesthood, but it 
could afford no real relief to a starving peasantry. What 
Ireland required was, not the abstraction of £200,000 
a-year from the Church property, but the removal of two 
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million emigrants from its shores ; what was likely to heal 
its wounds, was not a change which would stimulate the 
activity and augment the ambition of a foreign ecclesias- 
tical power, but such a vigorous administration of justice 
as should stop the withering progress of agitation, and 
permit the entrance of domestic capital and enterprise 
already overflowing in the neighbouring island. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

DOMESTIC HISTORY OF ENGLAND, FROM THE RETURN OF THE 
WHIGS TO POWER IN APRIL 1835, TO THE ACCESSION OF 
QUEEN VICTORIA IN JUNE 1837. 

Lord Melbourne, on 1 8th April, in informing the 
House of Lords that he was again at the head of the 
Government, dwelt much on the difficulties he had had to 
contend with in forming his Administration, which he 
described as having been “ peculiarly great and arduous, 
and some of them of a severe and mortifying nature.” 
He declared that he meant to proceed on the same prin- 
ciples on which the former Government was based, and 
they were “ the principles of a safe, prudent, and truly 
efficient reformation — principles the tendency of which 
was not to subvert or endanger, but, on the contrary, to 
improve, strengthen, and establish the institutions of the 
country. And in regard to ecclesiastical government, 
every measure contemplated in reference to that subject 
would have for its end the increase of true piety and 
religion through the whole of his Majesty’s dominions. 
I do not know whether I shall have the assistance of Mr 
O’Connell or not, but I can state most positively that I 
have taken no steps to secure it ; I have entered into no 
terms whatever," nor said anything from which an infer- 
ence can be drawn to secure that individual’s support. 1 
As to tithes, I do not hesitate to say that I consider 
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myself as pledged to act on the resolution of the other chap. 
House.” XXXYI - 

Nothing could be more temperate and judicious than 1885 ' 
this language ; but in the divided state of the country on character 
most subjects, it was no easy matter to carry them into Melbourne 
execution ; for what would conciliate one section of the sL?th! ney 
supporters of the Ministry, would alienate another. The 
extremely small majority also, not exceeding ten or twelve, 
which alone the Ministry could command on any vital 
question, rendered it impossible to introduce any ulterior 
measures of organic change, which were loudly demanded 
by the extreme Liberal party. In these circumstances, 
much came to depend on the personal character of the 
Prime Minister ; and without a thorough appreciation of 
it, the annals of his administration will be very imper- 
fectly understood. Fortunately a portrait of him has 
been drawn by one who knew him well, both in public 
and private, and whose portrait, though characterised by 
the humorous style of the author, cannot be suspected 
of undue prejudice, as it is from the hand of a zealous 
Whig partisan. “ Viscount Melbourne,” says Sydney 
Smith, “ declared himself quite satisfied with the Church 
as it stood ; but if the public had any desire to alter it, 
they might do so if they pleased. He might have said 
the same thing of the monarchy or of any of our other 
institutions, and there is in the declaration a permissive- 
ness and good-humour which in public men has seldom 
been exceeded. Carelessness, however, is but a poor 
imitation of genius ; and the formation of a wise and 
well-reflected plan of reform conduces more to the lasting 
fame of a Minister than the affected contempt of duty 
w r hich every man sees to be mere vanity, and a vanity of 
no very high description. Everything about him seems 
to betoken careless desolation ; every one would suppose, 
from his manner, that he was playing at chuck-farthing 
with human happiness, that he would giggle away the 
great Charter, and decide by the method of tee-totum 
YOL. VI. L 
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■whether my lords the bishops should retaiu their seats 
in the House of Lords. All this is the mere vanity of 
surprising, and making us believe he can play with king- 
doms as other men can with nine-pins. I cannot, how- 
ever, allow to this Minister the merit of indifference to his 
actions ; I believe him to be conscientiously alive to the 
good or the evil he is doing, and that his caution has 
more than once arrested the gigantic projects of the 
Lycurgus* of the Lower House. I am sorry to be obliged 
to brush away the magnificent fabric of levity and gaiety he 
has reared; but while I accuse our Minister of honesty and 
diligence, I deny that he is careless or rash ; he is nothing 
more than a man of good understanding and good prin- 
ciples, disguised in the eternal and somewhat wearisome 
affectation of a political roue.” 1 

When the elections, consequent on the seats that had 
been vacated by the new appointments, came to take place, 
Ministers received several defeats, which demonstrated the 
precarious ground on which they stood. Mr Littleton, 
member for Staffordshire, having been elevated < to the 
peerage by the title of Lord Hatherton in order to enable 
him to sit in that house as one of the Commissioners of 
the Great Seal, a vacancy occurred in that county, and a 
Conservative was returned. Mr Charles Grant having 
also been made a peer by the title of Lord Glenelg, a 
vacancy occurred in the county of Inverness, which he 
had represented, and it immediately returned a Conserva- 
tive candidate. Lord John Russell himself was defeated 
in Devonshire by Mr Parker, a Conservative, by a majo- 
rity of 627. Thus the majority of seven, which carried 
the- amendment to the Address, was reduced to one ; 
each of the three votes changed counting two on a divi- 
sion. Such was the real majority with which the Whigs 
resumed power ; but a similar majority had done great 
things in former days ; it had introduced the Reform 
Bill in England, and ushered in the Revolution of France. 


Lord John Russell. 
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In the present instance, however, the Administration was chap. 

in much safer hands, and having tasted somewhat of 1 

revolution, the country was less likely to promote it. 183 ° - 
The only effect of this close division of parties in the 
House of Commons, was to augment the dependence of 
Ministers on the Catholic members of Ireland, — a state t 
of things ruinous to that country, and ere long attended liras, W ’ 
by the most disastrous consequences. 1 

Although the new Ministers, while in opposition, had 
made it a serious ground of complaint against Sir R. Ministerial 
l’cel that he would obstruct the progress of useful re- IXrmT ° f 
form, yet it'soon appeared that they themselves had even 
less important changes to introduce than he had con-, 
templated. Commutations of tithes, the conversion of 
church-rates, and ecclesiastical reform in England, all 
of which the late Minister had contemplated, were 
laid aside, and Lord John Russell announced that 
the only two remedial measures which Government were 
prepared to introduce this session, were Corporation 
Reform, and a bill regarding Irish tithes, to be founded 
on the late resolution of the Commons. Nothing was 
said concerning the Dissenters, in whose favour Sir R. 

Peel had prepared a measure. This gave rise to great 
dissatisfaction at the time ; but the new Administration 
were wise in their limitation of reform at present to their 
two measures, for they were quite enough to be matured in 


one session : and Lord John Russell justly remarked, that „ „ , _ , 

• _ . , J *' . 2 Pari. Deli. 

the experience of the last three years proved that nothing xxvm. 4, s : 
was so prejudicial to the progress of real reform, as intro- i83s, 239 .' 
ducing too great a multiplicity of measures at one time. 2 

The administration of the English corporations had 
long been complained of, and unquestionably they exhi- scotcii 
bited many abuses, and in many instances loudly called Kb*? 
for amendment. A corporate reform had already been 
introduced into Scotland based on the principle of par- 
liamentary reform, and which settled the whole matter by 
the simple rule that the parliamentary electors of every 
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xxxvi bur S h were be ^ ie municipal also ; that the larger burghs 

should be divided into wards, each of which should send 

1835 ' two representatives to the town -council, to be elected by 
the qualified electors within their respective bounds ; and 
that the provost and bailies, corresponding to the English 
lord mayor and aldermen, should be chosen by the coun- 
cillors, and be invested with the whole powers of magis- 
trates within the bounds of the burgh. These function- 
aries were to be elected for three years, and one-third of 
the council were to go out every year to make way for 
successors similarly elected. Certain corporate bodies, as 
the Merchants’ House, Trades’ House, &c., were to send 
representatives of their own to the council, but the great 
majority were elected by the parliamentary electors, and 
they were invested with the entire right of administration 
of the corporate property and patronage of every descrip- 
tion. The experience of the working of this change has 
as yet been too short to admit of any safe conclusion 
being drawn as to its ultimate effects; but hitherto, at 
least, it has not promised much in the shape of real 
amendment. The old close system has been effectually 
abolished, and the political influence of the town-councils, 
which was always considerable, often great, has been en- 
tirely thrown into the Liberal scale ; but beyond this no 
material change for the better has taken place in the admi- 
nistration of the burgh affairs. The debates at the coun- 
cil boards of the great towns have been too often scenes 
of unseemly contention ; the ambition of newly acquired 
power has evinced all the restlessness and grasping dispo- 
sition which so often accompanies it; many old abuses have 
stopped, but many new ones been introduced. It was 
soon discovered that the vesting power in several thousand 
electors did not terminate the sway of cliques, but only 
caused them to be composed of different persons ; and 
such were the sums often wasted in unprofitable litigation 
and legislation, that men came to regret the good old 
times when a small part of the amount was squandered 
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on the comparatively innocuous system of eating; and chap. 
drinking. xxxvr ~ 

The English Municipal Reform Bill was gone about 1835 ‘ 
with more caution, but the Government were not tire dovcm- 
less determined to carry it through. The Whigs had “™h^ port 
long been jealous of the English corporations, many of 
which had come, in process of time, to bo little more than 
private property of a few individuals veiled under the 
name of corporate estates, and all of which they regarded, 
often with reason, as the strongholds of Toryism and cor- 
ruption, utterly inconsistent with the popular principles 
introduced by the Reform Bill. A commission had, with 
a view to a change, been issued by Earl Grey’s Adminis- 
tration, and they presented, in the end of May, a report 
which strongly condemned the existing system of corpo- 
rate government.^ Although this report was much com- 
plained of as having been in a great measure founded on 
evidence taken ex parte, and from witnesses exclusively 
summoned on one side (the usual case with commissions 
issued by Government for party purposes), yet there can 
be no doubt it was in the main founded in truth. At 
any rate, the old system of the close management of cor- 
porations was evidently utterly inconsistent with the new 


« i( In conclusion, wo report to your Majesty that there prevails amongst 
the inhabitants of the great majority of the incorporated towns a general, and, 
in our opinion, a just dissatisfaction with these municipal institutions, a dis- 
trust of the Bclf-elected municipal councils, whose powers are subject to no 
popular control, and whoso acts and proceedings, being secret, are unchecked 
by the influence of general opinion ; a distrust of the municipal magistracy, 
tainting with suspicion the local administration of justice, and often accom- 
panied with a distrust of the persons by whom the law is administered ; a dis- 
content under the burdens of local taxation, while revenues that ought to be 
applied for the public advantage are diverted from their legitimate use, and 
are sometimes wastefully bestowed for the benefit of individuals, sometimes 
squandered for purposes injurious to the morals and character of the people. 
We therefore feel it to be our duty to represent to your Majesty that the 
existing municipal corporations of England and Wales neither possess nor 
deserve the confidence of your Majesty’s subjects, and that a thorough reform 
must be effected before they can become, what we humbly submit to your 
Majesty they ought to be, useful and efficient instruments of local govern- 
ment.” One of the commissioners gave in objections to this report, and an- 
other dissentod from it entirely. — Ann. Beg . 1835, pp. 241, 242, 
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and popular regime under the Reform Bill, and the 
Ministry had felt too strongly the effect of the defection 
of a number of boroughs in tlie late elections, not to be 
aware that it had become a question of life and death to 
them to prevent such a pernicious example from spread- 
ing any farther. 

Founded on the report of the commissioners, the 
Government, on the 5th June, brought forward the 
ministerial plan of corporate reform. It was very sweep- 
ing — more so in some respects than the Scotch Municipal 
Bill had been. The number of boroughs embraced in the 
bill was ] 78, London being excepted, for what reason 
does not very distinctly appear, unless it was that Minis- 
ters were afraid of endangering their small majority if 
they interfered with the numerous vested interests wound 
up with its incorporations. Of the 178 boroughs 9,3 were 
parliamentary, and their boundaries remained fixed as 
they had been by the Reform Bill — the boundaries of 
the remaining 85 stood as they had been before until 
Parliament should direct an alteration. Each borough 
was divided into wards, varying in number according 
to its size : Liverpool was divided into sixteen, others 
into ten or twelve. The government of boroughs was 
vested in a mayor and town-council ; but they were to 
be elected by all persons rated to the support of the poor 
in them for the three preceding years, and residing 
within the boroughs, or withiu a circuit of seven miles 
around. The mayor was to be elected annually for one 
year only, he being, during his mayoralty, a justice of 
peace for the borough and adjoining county. The coun- 
cillors were to be elected for three years, one-third going 
out annually to make way for others similarly elected. 
All the old modes of acquiring the freedom of corpora- 
tions, as by birth, apprenticeship, &c., were to be abol- 
ished, as also all exclusive rights of trade or carrying 
on handicrafts within their limits. The town-councils 
were to become, by the statute, trustees of all the corpo- 
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rate and charitable funds administered by the old cor- chap. 
porations, with power to appoint committees for their XXXVL 
management, and to choose persons, being burgesses, for 1835 - 
their directors. The police was to be entirely under 
the direction of the town-councils, but not the licensing 
of public-houses, which was to be intrusted to the jus- 
tices. With respect to the administration of justice, to 
129 of the boroughs a commission of the peace was to be 
granted, and the town-councils in them were to be em- 
powered to recommend the persons to be put into the 
commission of the peace. The remaining fifty-four might 
have a commission on applying for it from the Crown, 

In the larger towns applying for quarter sessions the ^ ^1- 
chairman was to be a barrister of not less than five 245 , 246 . 
years’ standing, appointed by the Crown. 1 

Apart from the technical details essential to give a (j 
leiral view of this most important bill, the leading General 

~ .. . L _ , . r • features ot 

features of it, m a political and general point ot view, the bill in 
were these, — 1. The choice of town-councils and magis- point of 
trates was intrusted to a new electoral body, created for view * 
that special purpose, of all persons rated for the relief of 
the poor, which was equivalent to household suffrage ; 

2. The qualification was uniform , and there was no re- 
presentation of classes, as guilds or incorporated trades ; 

3. The old freemen were disfranchised, and all acquisi- 
tions of the municipal suffrage or rights of freemen by 
any other means than being rated for the poor-rates, 
were for the future abolished, though the rights of exist- 
ing freemen were saved ; 4. Publicity was enjoined upon 
the administration of all trusts and corporate funds, 
which were entirely devolved with the general manage- 
ment of the boroughs ; but — 5. There was no money or 
other qualification for councillors ; and — 6. The admin- 
istration of justice was still reserved to the Crown, which 
appointed the recorders and justices by whom it was to 
be carried on, the town-councils being only entitled to 
recommend persons for these offices. 
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In support of this bill, it was argued by Lord John 
Russell, Lord Melbourne, and Mr Hobhouse : “ The plan 
of municipal government proposed by Ministers is 
intended to provide for 183 corporations, to which the 
bill is to extend, including a population of at least two 
millions. Many of these corporations govern large and 
important towns, of which they did not properly repre- 
sent the property, intelligence, and population. In Bed- 
ford the corporate body was only one-seventieth of the 
population, and one-fortieth of the property of the town. 
In Oxford there were 1400 electors, many of whom did 
not reside in the town, and seldom more than 500 voted 
at an election. In Norwich there were 3225 resident 
freemen, of whom 1123 were not rated at all, and of 
these 315 were paupers. Out of £25,541 annual rental 
no less than £18,224 belonged to persons noway con- 
nected with the corporation. At Cambridge, out of a 
population of 20,000, of whom 1434 were £10 house- 
holders, there were only 118 freemen, and of the annual 
rental of £25,490 only £2110 was the property of free- 
men belonging to the corporation. These were only ex- 
amples of the strange anomalies which everywhere else 
prevailed. Corporations so constituted are altogether 
unfitted for gaining the only object for which they ought 
to exist, viz., to represent the property of the town in 
which they are situated, to entertain sympathy with the 
general feelings of the inhabitants, to take care of their 
interests, and to afford them that protection which the 
governing ought to afford to those who were charged with 
its expenses. On the contrary, they engender a complete 
separation, a mutual jealousy and distrust, between the 
governing power and the body of the people. A few 
persons carrying on the government for their own bene- 
fit were connected with a portion of the lower classes, 
whose votes they purchased, and whose habits they de- 
moralised. . The abuses resulting from this were enor- 
mous. In the distribution of the charity funds of such 
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places it will in general be found that two-thirds or three- 
fourths of the whole is distributed among those who be- 
long to the governing body. Part of these funds, in- 
tended for the general benefit, are bestowed on a few 
individuals, part are squandered on feasts and entertain- 
ments, part in corrupting and bribing the freemen in 
order to give them an inducement to stand by their 
party when any political event should require their suf- 
frages. In short, it has been abundantly proved by the 
extensive inquiries made by the commissioners, both in 
the larger and smaller boroughs, that the general if not 
universal practice had been to use the powers of munici- 
pal corporations, not for the good government and benefit 
of the towns over which they presided — not in order that 
they might be ‘ well and quietly governed,’ in terms of 
the charters, but for the sole purpose of establishing an 
interest which might be useful in the election of members 
of Parliament. 


CHAP. 

xxxvi. 

1835. 


“ To remedy these evils, which are of universal noto- 
riety, it is proposed that there should be one uniform Continued, 
system of government, one uniform franchise for the pur- 
poses of elections, and the like description of officers, with 
the exception of some of the larger places in which it 
might be desirable to have a recorder or some such officer. 

In regard to the qualification of electors, it has been 
deemed advisable not to adhere to the parliamentary 
qualification ; for if they were to enact that no other 
persons but those who possessed that particular fran- 
chise should have a vote in the government of corpora- 
tions, they would be raising a feeling of hatred and 
jealousy against those persons as the monopolisers of all 
the power in their respective towns, to the exclusion of 
other individuals. The corporate franchise, therefore, 
has been extended to all rate-payers, all of whom hare 
an interest in the property of the corporation and good 
government of the borough, and all of whom contribute in 
proportion to their means to the general expenses of the 
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chap, borough. All the old methods of acquiring the freedom 

I 1 of a corporation, as by birth, apprenticeship, &c., are to 

1835. jj e abolished, saving the rights of the present holders 
during their lives ; and the same is to be done with all 
exclusive rights of trade, uuder the like saving of the 
rights of existing freemen during their natural lives. 

“ It is in vain to contend that this eventual suppression 
Concluded. of freemen, and their present exclusion as such from the 
elections of members of municipal councils, is a confiscation 
of existing rights. To leave them in possession of power, 
is to entail upon the boroughs the ‘ curse of these poor, 
degraded, wretched, demoralised freemen,’ whose rights, 
when unconnected with property or residence within 
borough, are nothing but an usurpation, which has been 
tolerated because it was found to be, for political purposes, 
convenient for all parties. These freemen were not neces- 
sarily resident in the borough ; they need not possess 
any 'qualification as to property ; they need not pay 
rates; and, for anything which appears to the contrary 7 , 
these freemen might pass the greater part of the year in 
jail, and come out of it and give their vote for a member 
of Parliament ! The consequence is, that in this degraded 
state they are open to all sorts of corruption, and degrade 
and pollute the electoral body of which they form a part. 
As far as regards rights of property, whether present or 
contingent, connected with such freemen, they should be 
xxvu’489 b ’ res P ectc( i ! hut as to the public rights, a trust for others 
409 ; Ann. which they conferred, they cannot be too soon severed 

Reg. 1835, J . . , , J 

243, 252. from a body which has proved itself unfit to exercise 
them.” 1 

Great part of the abuses which are here described as 
Argument existing in the old corporations were so well known to 
servatives be real, that Sir R. Peel wisely offered no resistance to 
on^tho other th e gecon q reading of the bill; that is, he did not contest 
its principle, but took his ground on some of its details. 
That which excited the warmest debates, both in the 
Lords and Commons, was the clause preventing the 
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acquisition of the rights of freemen by the old methods 9 Hap. 

after the date of the bill. This question was very im- ’ 

portaut in a political point of view, because these freemen 1835 ‘ 
constituted in all a considerable part, in some boroughs a 
majority, of the existing electors ; and therefore, if their 
continuance after the death of the present holders was to 
be prevented, the composition of the electoral body in 
boroughs would undergo a great change, and many poli- 
tical influences might eventually be destroyed. It was 
accordingly contended by Sir R. Peel, Lord Stanley, and 
Sir James Graham : “ Without going the length of 

asserting that the freemen are altogether immaculate, 
which can probably be predicated of no body of electors 
of any grade, it may yet be worthy of consideration 
whether they are to be disfranchised — deprived of their 
existing electoral rights. The question is not, shall we 
admit these men now for the first time to parliamentary 
or municipal rights, but shall we deprive them of those 
rights which they and their predecessors have enjoyed 
for centuries past 1 Though professing only to regulate 
the municipal rights, the bill makes a deep incision on 
political ; for it goes, after the existing generation, to 
destroy many modes by which those political rights might 
be acquired. If this was meant to be done, it should be 
set about fairly and openly, in a manly and straightfor- 
ward manner, and not covertly, under the cloak of pro- 
viding for the better police and government of boroughs. 

“ The corporations have always declared, that, when it 
was once passed, they were willing to accept the Reform continued. 
Bill as our constitutional charter, and abide by it as 
such ; and prophesied that any proposal for its modifica- 
tion was much more likely to come from the authors of the 
measure than its opponents. Already the prophecy has 
been verified ! The reformers were the first to propose, 
covertly and insidiously, a great and important change 
on the Reform Bill! What did they mean by first 
bringing in a bill which was based on ‘ perpetuating ’ the 
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256, 257. 


rights of freemen, and recognising them as an integral 
part of the constitution, and now within three years 
bringing in another, intended covertly to deprive them of 
their true rights ? Was that the respect for popular 
privileges on which the Liberal party so much prided 
themselves ? Was it not a precedent for breaking up the 
* final settlement,’ which may be made use of on future 
occasions, till not a shadow of it was left ? The present 
Ministry think their political interests will be advanced 
by disfranchising the freemen, though their rights are 
guaranteed by the Reform Bill, and therefore they bring 
in a bill to cut off their rights. Another ministry may 
deem it for their advantage to extinguish the ten-pound 
tenants, and they will found on this very bill as a prece- 
dent to justify their doing so. Where is this to stop? 
All confidence in the durability of our second charter 
will be destroyed, if, within three years after it was 
passed, so important a branch as the freemen in boroughs 
is lopped off under pretence of municipal reform. 

“ It is in vain to say the exclusion of freemen is neces- 
sary, because many cases of corruption have been proved 
in some boroughs. If so, by all means punish the guilty 
parties, or disfranchise the convicted borough, but do not 
punish the innocent for the guilty, or involve all freemen 
in one sweeping act of condemnation, because some of 
them have been detected in malpractices. Beware of 
such an argument as goes to justify the disfranchising 
whole bodies of men on account of delinquencies charge- 
able on some of their number. Are the ten-pound ten- 
ants so very pure ? Have none of them been convicted 
on the clearest evidence of corruption ? It has been 
clearly proved in the case of Stafford, Liverpool, and 
many other instances, that the ten-pound tenants are fully 
as open to bribes as the old freemen. If it shall prove 
so in future years, on what principle can you resist a bill 
for their wholesale disfranchisement, based on the prece- 
dent of this bill I 1 And in this way how soon will the 
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second Magna Charta be abrogated, and the authors of chap. 
the Reform Bill stand in the situation of having laid XXXYr ‘ 
their murderous hands on their own offspring ! ” 1835- 

On a division, the clause disfranchising the freemen 

. ° . 15 . 

was only carried by a majority of 28, the numbers being Fate of the 
262 to 234. The English members were in a majority common 
of fifteen against the disfranchisement, and the balance and Pecrs ' 
was cast the other way entirely by the Scotch and Irish 
members. Several other divisions, showing majorities 
much the same in favour of Ministers, took place on 
other clauses in the bill ; and at length it was passed as 
originally proposed on the I7tli July. But its fate was 
very different in the House of Lords. It was first re- 
solved in that assembly to hear counsel in support of 
several petitions which were presented against the bill, a 
resolution ominous of the fate which awaited the measure 
in that assembly. Counsel were heard, and evidence led 
against the bill, as infringing on the vested rights of free- 
men. It was strongly contended against the bill, that 
by it 183 corporations, many of which had existed for 
centuries, would be destroyed, the law of election for the 
officers to govern them completely altered, and the re- 
appointment of others vested in a democracy which was 
to succeed to their vacated seats. The lower, the less 
educated, classes of the community would thus become 
invested with all the rights and powers which now be- 
long to the entire community. All the charity funds and 
estates of corporations would be taken out of the hands to 
which they had been intrusted by the donors, and vested 
in new ones, of whom they never heard, and to whom they 
would never have intrusted them. A more complete and 
wholesale spoliation never was attempted in any nation. 

On a division, Ministers, on -an amendment moved by 
Lord Lyndhurst to omit the clause disfranchising the 
freemen, were left in a minority of 93, the numbers being 
130 to 37 ! Lord Lyndhurst immediately followed up 
this victory by a motion which had been rejected by the 
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Commons, to preserve to freemen their parliamentary 
franchise as secured to them by the Reform Bill, which 
was carried without a division, that on the preceding 
motion having determined its fate. Government, how- 
ever, made a determined resistance to the next amend- 
ment, moved by Lord Lyndhurst, which was to the effect, 
that instead of the council being chosen from the whole 
rate-payers, as the bill at present stood, they should be 
divided into six classes, and the council should only be 
eligible from the highest class. It was carried against 
them, however, by a majority of 81, the numbers being 
120 to 39. Another modification, that the council in 
the larger boroughs should have a personal estate worth 
£1000, and in the smaller of £500, was introduced on 
the motion of Lord Devon. A further amendment was 
carried by a majority of eighty-seven, to the effect that a 
fourth of the council and the town-clerks should hold 
their offices for life. These amendments, with the excep- 
tion of that which declared the town-clerks aud a fourth 
of the council elected for life, which was changed into six 
years, were adopted by the Commons on the motion of 
Lord John Russell, not without the strongest expressions 
of disapprobation by the Radical members ; and the bill, 
as thus amended, finally passed on 7th September, and 
received the royal assent. 1 

The Municipal Corporation Bill was the greatest or- 
ganic change introduced since the passing of the Reform 
Act, and in some respects it was little inferior in import- 
ance to that celebrated measure. It is memorable also 
as exhibiting the immense effect already produced by 
Sir R. Peel’s dissolution, and the restoration of the real 
working of the constitution by the House of Lords be- 
ing replaced in its functions as an independent delibera- 
tive branch of the Legislature. By the amendment 
introduced by the Peers, which preserved the municipal 
and parliamentary rights of the freemen, it was stripped 
of its worst revolutionary features ; and it undoubtedly 
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remedied many indefensible abuses which had crept in, in chap. 

the course of ages, under the old close system. The old ' 

freemen were by no means a creditable class of voters, and 183S< 
being the lowest class of the community, they were most 
accessible to open corruption ; but still it would have 
been a dangerous precedent to have disfranchised the 
whole for the faults of some ; for as no class is imma- 
culate, there is no saying how far this precedent might 
have been carried. But the groat principle of the bill, 
that of declaring the councils eligible by the whole rate- 
payers as well as the freemen, remained unchanged, and, 
for good or for evil, worked out its appropriate results. 

What those fruits arc have been now ascertained by 
Experience, and were even at the time anticipated by 
Reason, however little its still small voice had a chance 
of being heard amidst the din of the first great constitu- 
tional struggle which had arisen since the passing of the 
Reform Bill. 

The great fault of the Municipal Reform Bill was not 
what it destroyed, but what it created ; yet so strangely itsgicat 
ignorant were the Conservative leaders of the real ten- 
dency of the changes introduced in this respect, that the 
subject was scarcely mooted, and never dwelt upon in 
either House of Parliament. The old corporations had 
very generally abused their trusts, and introduced for 
their own benefit many corruptions, and therefore it was 
quite right to dispossess them of their management ; and 
Lord John Russell said with truth, that the only way to 
introduce a better system of administration was to let in 
a fair proportion of the “ property, intelligence, and popu- 
lation of the borough.” This being the principle on which 
the bill professed to be based, how was it carried out 1 
Why, by admitting the whole rate-payers , in one undistin- 
guished mass, to choose the councillors in whom the entire 
government of the borough was vested. Of these rate- 
payers, at least three-fourths of course occupied houses 
rated at or below £10 ; that being, at the very least, the 
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proportion of the working to all other classes of society. 
This, then, was the class in whom the Municipal Reform 
Bill placed the entire government of boroughs and corpo- 
rations in England and Wales — in a huge mass of persons 
inhabiting houses rented at from S.5 to £10 a-ycar. It 
was a mockery to speak of property or intelligence being 
represented, when they were outvoted four to one by 
publicans and workmen. It is the more extraordinary 
that Government should have committed the enormous 
mistake of establishing the constituency on this basis, 
that they were so much alive to the abuses of the fran- 
chise by the freemen, that they themselves had proposed 
to disfranchise them all both of municipal and political 
rights. But their idea seems to have been, “ seeing that 
a portion of the lowest class of freemen have introduced 
abuses, and proved unworthy of trust, therefore we will 
succeed in remedying them, and establishing a pure ad- 
ministration, by giving the same class the entire control 
of the corporations.” The common argument that the 
multitude will govern well because it is for their interest 
to be well governed, is utterly fallacious. That holds 
good only so long as they are the governed ; when they 
become the governors, the desire is overcome by a much 
stronger one, viz., to benefit themselves by governing 
others ill. 

The only way in which it is possible to introduce good gov- 
ernment on the representative principle, either as regards 
municipalities or nations, is to have the representation 
based, not on numbers, but on classes. This maybe effected 
either by arranging the whole citizens in classes, accord- 
ing to the amount which they annually contribute in the 
shape of taxes or personal service to the State, or in guilds 
or corporations ; according to their different trades or avo- 
cations ; and having the ruling body chosen, not by a simple 
majority of numbers told by head of the whole, but by 
the different classes or trades thus separately arranged. 
The working classes should by no means be excluded, but 
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they should not be allowed to form the majority, and 
consequently rule the whole. The first principle was 
adopted in ancient Rome, where the citizens were arranged 
in thirty centuries, according to their contributions to the 
public service, and the government officers were chosen 
by the votes, not of the citizens, but the centuries : the 
last is the principle on which the representative system, 
both in parliaments and municipalities, has been generally 
established in modern Europe. Wherever the represen- 
tative system has acted well and lasted long, it has been 
rested on one or other basis ; the long duration and im- 
mense prosperity induced by the old English constitution, 
was owing to the same system having, amidst many im- 
perfections, by indirect means, and through the interven- 
tion of the close boroughs, been practically put in opera- 
tion in these islauds. Based on this principle of the 
representation of classes, the system affords the best 
security for good government which the wit of man has 
ever yet devised, because it brings the great interests of 
society to bear directly on the administration of affairs, 
and affords a constant check upon their mismanagement. 
Based on the opposite principle of the representation of 
mere numbers, it becomes the greatest curse which can 
afflict society, and must speedily work out its own destruc- 
tion ; because it subjects the community to the irrespon- 
sible government of the most numerous, but at the same 
time the most dangerous, most uninformed, and most 
corruptible portion of its members.* 

* This is exactly Mr Burke’s view of the question. “ There is,” says he, 
“ no argument for supposing the multitude , told by head , to be the people. Such 
a multitude can have no sort of title to alter the seat of power m society, in 
which it ever ought to be the obedient, and not the ruling power. What power 
may belong to the whole mass, in which mass the natural aristocracy, or what 
by convention ip appointed to represent and strengthen it, acts in its proper 
place , with its proper weight , and without being subjected to violence, is a deeper 
question. To enable mon to act with the weight and character of a people, 
and to answer the ends for which they are incorporated into that capacity, we 
must suppose them to be in that state of habitual social discipline, in which 
the wiser, the more expert, and the more opulent, conduct, and, by conducting, 
enlighten and protect the weaker, the less knowing, and the less provided 
with the goods of fortune. When the multitude are not under this discipline, 
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While these important discussions were going on re- 
garding municipal reform, Government introduced a bill 
for the regulation of the Irish Church, embodying, of 
course, the appropriation principle, which had been recog- 
nised by the house on the late memorable debate, and 
occasioned the fall of the late Administration. It con- 
sisted of two parts, — one for the collection and reduction 
of tithes, and the other for the creation of a surplus, and 
its appropriation to the moral and religious instruction 
of the whole community, without any distinction of reli- 
gious creed. The bill passed a second reading without 
a division, Sir R. Peel reserving to himself to move an 
instruction to the committee regarding the appropriation 
clause. This he accordingly did, by moving in committee 
that the bill should be divided into two parts — one con- 
taining the remedial, the other the appropriation clause. 
This was objected to by Ministers, on the ground that it 
was only a device to enable the House of Lords to pass 
the one bill and throw out the other, which it certainly 
was. On a division, Ministers had a majority of 37 — 
the numbers being 319 to 282. This majority, like all 
those at this period, was secured entirely through the Irish 
and Scotch members ; of the English members, a majo- 
rity of 8 were in favour of the motion, but no less than 
63 Irish were against, and only 34 for it. This division 
was decisive of the fate of the bill in the Lower House ; 
and to render it more palatable to the Upper, Ministers 
proposed an annual grant of £50,000 a-year from the 
Consolidated Fund, to form the basis of a fund, to whicli 
the church property appropriated to educational purposes 
was to be added. This step, however, failed in disarming 
the opposition of the Conservative peers, who, consider- 

they can scarce be said to be in civil society. Give once a certain constitution 
which produces a variety of conditions and circumstances in a State, and there 
is in natural reason a principle which, for their own benefit, postpones not the 
interest, but the judgment of those who are numero prior ts to those who are 
virtute et konore major e* Appeal from the Old to the New Whigs ; n Works, 
vi. 216, 228. 
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ing this question as involving an important public prin- 
ciple, threw out the appropriation clause by a majority of 
97 — the numbers being 138 to 41. This defeat so dis- 
concerted Ministers that they abandoned the bill in the 
Lower House, and it was accordingly dropped for the 
present. At the same time, a bill was hastily brought in 
and passed, authorising Government to suspend proceed- 
ings against the clergy for recovery of the £1,000,000 
which had been advanced to them during the worst 
periods of the combination against tithes; a humane and 
praiseworthy step, for if recovery of the sum had been 
attempted, as it must have been, under the acts authoris- 
ing the advance, the Irish clergy would have been involved 
in total ruin. 1 * 

While measures of party politics were thus fiercely 
debated, and attended by those narrow divisions in the 
House of Commons, those which, without benefiting either 

* Sir It Peel, in the course of the debate on this question, gave the following 
account of the real clear revenues of the Irish Church, which had been so 
often represented as the richest in the world, and enjoying an income of 


£3,000,000 : — 

Tithes composition, .... £507,367 

Glebes, 76,700 


Gross income, .... £584,067 

Deduct three* tenths, . . . £152,700 

Average, .... 57,632 

Woods and Forests, . . . 8,872 

219,204 


Clear income, .... £364,863 

Parishes, ..... 2505 

Having fifty Protestants and- upwards, . 1121 

Having below fifty, .... 860 

Benefices, . . . . . 1385 

Average income of incumbents of benefices, . £1 88 

The Report of the Commissioners of Public Instruction in the same year 
enumerated the inhabitants according to their creeds thus : — 

Established Church, .... 853,064 

Presbyterians, .... 642,356 

Other Dissenters, .... 21,808 


Total Protestants, .... 1,517,228 

Roman Catholics, .... 6,427,712 

—Ann. Reg., 1835, pp. 290, 296. 
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297, 315. 
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chap, side in the house, went only to relieve the distresses or 

1 stimulate the industry of the country, were thrown out by 

1 ^‘ large majorities. A motion by Mr Cayley, the able and 
Defeat of patriotic member for the North RidiDg of Yorkshire, to 
garbing the appoint a select committee to inquire if there be not effec- 
agricuiturai tual means within the reach of Parliament to afford sub- 
proceedlngs stantial relief to the agriculture of the United Kingdom, 
Orange'*’ aD d specially to recommend to the committee the subject 
lodges. of a silver standard, or a conjoined silver and gold one, 
un * ' “ was thrown out, after a three nights’ debate, by a majo- 

rity of 216 to 126, being very nearly the proportion of 
the borough to the county members. A motion of Lord 
Chandos for an address to his Majesty, representing the 
general agricultural distress which prevailed, with a view 
to the immediate removal of some part of those burdens 
to which the land is peculiarly subject through the pres- 
sure of general and local taxation, “ met with no better 
May 22 . fate: it was lost by a majority of 211 to 150. The 
alliance of Government with the Roman Catholic mem- 
bers for Ireland, and their entire dependence on them 
for a parliamentary majority, obliged them to yield to a 
motion of Mr Finn for a committee to inquire into the 
Orange lodges of that country ; a system of mutual de- 
fence for the protection of the Protestants, often scat- 
tered in small numbers through multitudes of hostile 
Ribbonmen and Catholics. It led, however, to no other 
result than that it revealed the existence of Orange 
lodges in thirty-four regiments of the army, a practice 
which was justly denounced as dangerous to the discipline 
and subordination of an armed force. An attempt to 
implicate the Duke of Cumberland, the grand-master of 
the institution, in a participation with these military 
lodges, though very anxiously pressed, proved unsuccess- 
ful. There could be no doubt, however, that the exist- 
ence of Orange societies in the army was a serious evil, 
and fraught with danger under any circumstances ; and 
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the House of Commons having, in the next session of chap. 

Parliament, passed a resolution praying the King to take 1 

such measures as would be effectual for the suppression 18 “ - 
of such societies, the Duke of Cumberland wisely dissolved me. ’ 
all the Orange societies in Ireland. The Ribbon societies, 
however, were not dissolved, and devastation, murder, and 
outrage continued for long after to be organised by them, w>— me, 
which afterwards led to a partial revival on a smaller Deb. xxxi, 
scale of the Orange lodges as an indispensable measure of sro’. 
defence. 1 

Although the House of Commons, by a great majority, 
had refused to listen to the tale of agricultural distress, The budget, 
or inquire into the currency laws as affecting the general “on oftbe" 
industry of the empire, yet it was easier to stifle inquiry surpluE ‘ 
than to prevent the effect of the laws ; and when the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer came to bring forward the budget, 
he had a very different account to give of the state 
of the finances from that which had been anticipated 
in the preceding year. He calculated the income of 
the country at £45,550,000, and the expenditure at 
£44,715,000. But this surplus, even if it should arise, 
disappeared before the interest of the loan for the negro 
emancipation indemnity, which amounted to £1,000,000 
in all for this year, leaving not only no surplus, but a pro- 
bable deficiency of £170,000. Thus, in addition to the 
many disastrous effects of the emancipation of the negroes 
in the colonies themselves, there is to be set down to the 
charge of that measure the termination of the surplus, and 
commencement of the dispute between the rural and 
urban interests, which thereafter went on continually in- , „ 
creasing till it worked out a total change in the financial 1835,858. 
and commercial systems of the country. 2 

The manly and independent stand which the House of 
Peers had made against the revolutionary projects which 
had been forced upon the Ministry by their adherents 
among the English boroughs and the Irish Catholics, 
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xxxvi ^ § rea ^J ra ^ se d them in the estimation of all 

1 thinking men, apart from the whirl of party ambition, 

1 ^ 5 ‘ excited the utmost indignation among the Radicals over 
MrO’Con- the whole empire, not less impatient than any Eastern 
sade gainst sultan of any restraint upon their wishes. Mr O’Con- 
S^Lords!* ne ^ t°°k ^ ie ^ ea( ^ * n ^ ie agitation got up to inflame this 
feeling, and he made a progress, after the rising of Parlia- 
ment, through all the great towns of the north of Eng- 
land and Scotland to excite the people on the subject. 
Ilis language and designs may be judged of by the speech 
which he addressed to a very large assemblage of the 
working classes at Manchester. “ If there were only one 
house of parliament, a majority of that house, perhaps 
a faction, would become the rulers of the entire nation. 
I am therefore for two houses, but they must be two 
honest houses. What title have the Lords to legislate 
for us % They have two, the present law and the consti- 
tution. But they have been changed, and why should 
they not he changed again ? What are the Lords? 
Hereditary legislators ! Because the father was supposed 
to be a good legislator, the son is supposed to be so equally. 
Why, if a man applied to you to make a coat, your ques- 
tion would be, Are you a tailor % — No, I am not, but my 
father was a tailor. Is there a single man among you who 
would employ a hereditary tailor of this kind \ That prin- 
ciple of common sense will go abroad among the Lords. 
Whether hereditary legislators or tailors, well have none 
of the botchers at all. Who is sending this principle 
abroad ? The Lords themselves, because they are show- 
ing themselves the arrantest botchers that ever spoiled a 
job of work. They shall never get a receipt till they have 
paid the last farthing. If they delay, they may have to 
pay a little interest upon it. The question is, whether 
you are to have 170 masters or not, — 170 irresponsible 
masters, the people looking for redress of their grievances, 
and looking for it in vain. Will you endure that any 
gang or banditti, I care not by what name you call them, 
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should treat them and you contemptuously 1 In one chap. 

word, I call them rogues. We must put down the 1 

House of Lords. Ye are miserable minions of power. 1835 ‘ 
Yc have no choice for yourselves till that house be 
thoroughly reformed. Let the King retain his preroga- 
tive of raising men to that rank and station in which 
they may be eligible. Let every 200,000 men in Great 
Britain and Ireland select one Lord from this list ; that 
will give you 130 for the 24,000,000 : let them be re- * Annjieg. 
eligible every five years, and you will have a steady w o. ’ 
Chamber.” 1 

These extreme opinions were at this time by no means 
confined to the arch-agitator, his obsequious Irish fol- Spiead of 
lowers, or the noisy multitudes whom he addressed in treme opm- 
England and Scotland. They were shared also by a 
large proportion, certainly a great majority, of the work- t‘™ s in and 
ing classes in all the great towns, upon whom the doc- ?Jj e t ^ e adlcaU 
trine had long been sedulously inculcated that the House commons, 
of Peers was a body of interested aristocrats, destitute 
of public spirit, incapable of improvement, whose sole 
function was to obstruct, for their own selfish purposes, 
every plan of social or political amelioration.* Nor was 
the legislature itself by any means free from such doc- 
trines. On the contrary, Mr Roebuck, on 2d September, 


* (( While we strongly deprecate the unmanly and submissive manner in 
which the Ministr} and the Commons have, bare-headed, bowed to the refrac- 
tory Lords, we are proud to observe that the King, at the prorogation of Par- 
liament, acknowledged the advantage of responsible governments. His 
Majesty, in his speech, acknowledged that peace and union can alone be 
secured where the people and his Ministers have bound themselves to establish 
responsibility in every department of the State, and as the Lords have hitherto 
displayed a most astounding anomaly in this enlightened age by retaining the 
right to legislate by birth or court favour, and being thereby rendered irrespon- 
sible, it follows that it must be cut down as a rotten encumbrance, or be so cured 
as to be made of some service to the State as well as amenable to the people. 
It follows that the Commons also must be rendered still more responsible 
to the nation at large by the further extension of the suffrage, and by abridging 
the term of Parliament, ere the hands of the King and his Ministers can be 
so strengthened as to perform effectually the good work of necessary destruc- 
tion and salutary reform.” — Address of the Non- franchised Inhabitants of Glas- 
gow to Mr O’Connell, " the first Man of the Age, the champion of civil and 
religious liberty all over the world/' Oct. 17, 1835 ; Ann . Beg., 1835, 369, 370, 
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chap, announced his intention, early in the following session, 
■xxxv c. 0 f introducing a bill taking away from tbe House of 
1835. Lords their constitutional veto upon all measures of 
legislation, and substituting for it a suspensive power, so 
that when a bill passed the Commons, and was rejected 
by the Lords, if it should again pass in the same session 
of Parliament, and receive the royal assent, it should be- 
come the law of the land. Mr Rippou, member for Gates- 
head, gave notice of a motion to remove the bishops 
and archbishops from the Upper House ; and Mr Hume, 
of a motion to inquire into the number and privileges of 
the House of Lords, with a view to render them respon- 
sible like the Commons. Finally, Mr O’Connell, after 
his crusading progress against the House of Peers, was 
invited to the Lord-lieutenant’s table in Dublin, and 
received there ! These ominous manifestations excited so 
strong a feeling of dissatisfaction among the Conserva- 
tive portion of the electoral body in Great Britain, that 
in two elections which took place at this time, one for 
Devizes and the other for the county of Northampton, the 
1 Ann. Reg. ministerial candidate in both cases was defeated, though, 
37 ), 372 .’ in the latter instance, he was Lord Milton, eldest son of 
Earl Fitzwilliam. 1 

These repeated defeats, especially in the county elec- 
Greatap- tions, excited great apprehensions in the ministerial ranks, 
Sf*he n Min- 'who with reason dreaded a destruction in a few years of 
lBtenaints. ^eir trifling majority in the House of Commons, while 
they knew, by dear-bought experience, that an overwhelm- 
ing majority in the House of Peers was decidedly hostile. 
These alarms were forcibly expressed by Sir W. Moles- 
worth, the member for East Cornwall, who was closely 
connected with the Westminster Review, aud spoke the 
language of that section of politicians in seconding a 
motion of Mr Grote in favour of the ballot, on 2d J une. 
The opinions then expressed were the more worthy of 
notice, that both these gentlemen were very able men, — the 
one destined to be a cabinet minister, the other the 
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learned and celebrated historian of Greece. “ Ministers,” chap. 

said Sir W. Molesworth, “ ought now to be aware of the 1 

mortifying fact, that amongst the gentry of England 183S> 
their party was decidedly in a minority ; that the great 
majority of the aristocracy of the landed gentry, and all 
the clergy to a man, were their determined and irrecon- 
cilable foes, who would spare no efforts, who would use 
every species of undue influence and intimidation, to com- 
pass their destruction. If they left their supporters 
exposed to the tender mercies of the Tory party, they 
would by degrees be ejected, like Lord John Russell, from 
the representation of all the counties in England. Did 
they remember that their friends had been ejected, and 
replaced by their enemies, in Berkshire, Buckinghamshire, 
Cambridgeshire, Denbighshire, Derbyshire, Devonshire 
South, Essex South, Gloucestershire West, Hampshire 
South, Lancashire South, Leicestershire South, Lincoln- 
shire, Norfolk East, Northamptonshire South, Shropshire 
North, Suffolk East, Suffolk West, Surrey East, Surrey 
West, Warwickshire South ; and that within these few 
weeks they had again been dismissed from Devonshire, 
Inverness-shire, and Staffordshire 1 Did they remember 
their fatal losses in the counties in the late election ? Did 
they prefer to be utterly annihilated as a party in the 
house, rather than have the ballot 1 If so, their fate was 
nigh at hand, and they would well merit it.” To the 
same purpose Mr C. Buffer, member for Liskeard, and 
a leading Whig, said, that “ feeling as the Liberal party 
did, that the majority of those enjoying wealth, property, 
and influence was against them, it was essential that they 
should endeavour to excite a fervid feeling in the breasts 
of the multitude, and therefore it was that they were 
obliged to resort to popular agitation to counterbalance , Parl Det> 
the force that was marshalled against them.” 1 To the . 
same purpose it was asserted in the Edinburgh Review, a™. Reg. 
that the great majority of persons having above £500 346.’ ’ 

a-year were against the Liberal party — a curious common- 
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tary on the preamble of the Reform Bill, that it was in- 
tended to extend the franchise to a fair proportion of the 
property and intelligence of the country. 

Government, however, did not share the apprehensions 
of their extreme Liberal followers as to the disappear- 
ance of their majority in the House of Commons. They 
knew too well the decided preponderance of the borough 
members in that house, aided by the Liberals of Scotland 
and the Catholics of Ireland, to have any serious fears of 
defeat in the Lower House. But the recent great majo- 
rities against them in the House of Lords rendered it 
painfully evident that they stood on the most precarious 
footing in that assembly ; and that any casual discomfi- 
ture in the Commons would be followed in all probability 
by a vote, in the Lords, of no confidence, and their entire 
ejection from office. Their situation also was one of ex- 
treme difficulty, exposed as they were to a constant pres- 
sure from without, and demands for further organic change 
from their Radical and Catholic supporters, essential to 
their majority in Parliament, which were at least as dis- 
tasteful to the old Whig families as they were to the 
most inveterate Tory in the kingdom. In addition to this, 
recent events had brought the two houses of parliament 
into open collision, and the cry for peerage reform was 
becoming as general among the Catholics and Radicals as 
ever that for parliamentary reform had been. In these 
circumstances the danger was imminent that Government 
would be brought to a dead lock, and fresh convulsions 
arise from the obstacles thrown in the way of further 
changes by a fixed majority, independent of popular con- 
trol, in the Upper House. Pressed on all sides with these 
difficulties, Lord Melbourne judged — and judged, as mat- 
ters stood, wisely — that it was indispensable to bring the 
House of Lords more into harmony with the majority in 
the House of Commons ; and this he proposed to accom- 
plish, not, as in 1832, by marching sixty or eighty new 
peers at once into the House of Lords, but by the succes- 
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eive creation of single peers or small batches, in a way 
not likely to excite attention, but quite as effectual in the 
end, and at no remote period, in changing the ruling ma- 
jority in the Upper House. So steadily has this system 
been pursued by successive Liberal administrations, that 
since 1830 upwards of a hundred new peers, almost all of 
them of Liberal politics, have been added to the House of 
Lords ; and by this means not only has the Tory majority, 
created by the long tenure of office by the Conservatives 
before that time, been effectually overcome, but the bal- 
ance rather cast the other way. To this cause the sub- 
sequent smooth working of the constitution, and the suc- 
cessful passage of Free Trade and other Liberal measures 
through the House of Lords, are mainly to be ascribed.* 


At 


King William’s 
1831, — 


Coronation in 


* Peers created since 1830, and Promotions since that time. 
By Whigs. 

Brought forward, 
Lord Monteagle, 

Lord Auckland, 

Lord Keane, , 

Lord Tralow, . 

Lord Beaumont, 

Lord Hastings, 

Lord Stair, 

Lord Kenmare, 

Lord Campbell, 

Lord Vivian, 

Lord Congleton, 

Duke of Norfolk, and eldest son, 
Earl of Gosford, do., 

Lord Barham, . 

Lord Segrave, . 

Lord Sydenham, 

Lord Dalhousie, 

Lord Strafford, 

Lord Cottenham, 

Lord Gough, 

Lord Dartrey, . 

Lord Milford, . 

Lord Elgin, 

Lord Clandeboye, 

Lord Edderbury, 

Lord Londesborougb 
Lord Overstone, 

Lord Truro, 

Lord Cranworth, 

Lord Broughton, 

Lord Aveland, 

Lord W enslcydale, 


Dukes, .... 


2 

Marquesses, . 

. 

3 

Earls, .... 

. 

5 

Barons, 

. 

20 

Subsequently created in his reign, 
Since then, — 

22 

Earl of Leicester, . 


1 

Duke of Roxburgho, 


" 1 

Lord de Mauley, . 


1 

Lord Sudeley, 


1 

Lord Wrottesley, . 


1 

Lord Methuen, 


1 

Lord Lismore, 


1 

Lord Kmtore, 


1 

Lord Carew, . 


1 

Lord Lovelace, 


1 

Lord Zetland, 


1 

Marquess of Normanby, 


1 

Lord Vaux of Harroden, 


1 

Lord Beauvale, 


1 

Lord Furnival, 

Lord Stanley of Alderley, 


1 


1 

Lord Stuart de Decies, . 


1 

Lord Wenloek, 


l 

Lord Lurgan, 


1 

Lord De Freyne, . 


1 

Lord Leigh, . 


1 

Lord Colbome, 


1 

Lord Ponsonby, . 


1 

Lord Dunfermline, 


1 

Lord Camoys, 


1 


Carry forward, 


77 


77 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

l 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

109 
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chap. The attention of the empire was anxiously turned this 
XXXYL year to the West Indies, as the effects of the new appren- 
183S. ti ce system, which came into operation in the preceding 
stJfof year, were now for the first time to be brought to light. 
indi?s. est The results were anything but favourable. The season 
had been uncommonly favourable, and the crop abundant; 
notwithstanding which, there was a falling-off of 4444 
hogsheads, or about a sixteenth, from the quantity shipped 
in the preceding year. The produce shipped was 68,000 
hogsheads, instead of 72,444. The Jamaica House of 
Assembly said, in their Address to the Governor on the 
meeting of their provincial parliament : “ It would be a 
great comfort to us were we able to discover any possible 
hope that succeeding crops will improve, our decided con- 
viction being that each succeeding crop will be progres- 
sively worse. That in some few cases the apprentices do 
work for wages is true, but we deeply regret to say that, 
from our personal experience of the past year, the oppo- 
site disposition so immeasurably preponderates that no 
confidence whatever can be placed in voluntary labour. 
We deeply regret our inability to join in the favourable 
anticipations entertained by your excelleucy of the success 
of the new system. But knowing, as we do, the prevail- 
ing reluctance evinced by the people to labour, the thefts, 
negligences, and outrages of every description that are 
becoming of such frequent occurrence ; seeing large por- 


Earl of Lowther, 

Earl of Derby, 

Lord Hill, 

Lord Ellesmere, 

Lord Gough, 

Lord Ellenborough, . 

Carry forward, 


By Tories. 

1 Brought forward, G 

1 Lord Hardinge, ... 1 

1 Lord St Leonards, ... 1 

1 Lord Raglan, .... 1 

1 Lord Stratford de Redcliffo, . 1 


It is but justice to the Whigs to say that the Tories bad set them the ex- 
ample, for they had avenged themselves for their long exclusion from office for 
seventy years before 1784, by a liberal creation of peers since that time, and 
down to 1830. At the accession of George III. the Peers were only 180, and 
at the arrival of Mr Pitt to power in 1784 they were 220; and on the return 
of the Whigs to power in 1830 they were about 410, exclusive of the elected 
peers of Scotland and Ireland. — Burke’s Peerage , 
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tions of our neglected cane-fields overrun with weeds, and chap. 

'■yr •wr'-iTr y 

a still larger part of our pasture-lands returning to a state 1 

of nature ; seeing, in fact, desolation already overspread- 1835, 
ing the very face of the land, — it is impossible for us, with- 
out abandoning the evidence of our own senses, to enter- 
tain favourable anticipations, or to divest ourselves of the 
painful conviction that the progressive and rapid deteri- 
oration of property will continue to keep pace with the 
apprenticeship, and that the termination of it must, unless 
strong preventive measures are applied, complete the ruin 
of the colony.” So distasteful was this address to the 
governor, that he said, on receiving it, that its style pre- ^ A^._Reg. 
eluded him from making any other reply but acknowledg- 3so. ’ 
ing its receipt. 1 

This year witnessed the commencement of those uu- 2 _ 
happy troubles in Canada, which two years after rose to so Commence- 
formidable a height, and materially impeded, though happily trouble's in 
only for a short time, the progress of that noble colony. Cauada - 
The time at which they arose, the inhabitants among whom 
they were chiefly prevalent, and the objects to which the 
demands of the malcontents were directed, leave no room 
for doubt that they were prompted by that combination 
of Romish ambition with democratic encroachment, which 
at that period so violently shook the mother country, and 
from which the leaders of the combined parties anticipated 
a speedy and entire change both in Church and State. 

The lower province had for some time been in a state of 
great ill-humour, chiefly in consequence of the efforts of 
the Catholic priests in it, where the persons of their per- 
suasion were five-sixths of the people, to excite dis- 
affection against their Protestant governors. Such was 
the irritation which prevailed, that it was only increased 
by the dissolution which took place in August 1834 ; and 
the Cabinet, conceiving that the dissatisfaction was in 
part at least owing to personal dislike at the governor, 
recalled Lord Aylmer, the governor of the province, and 
Lord Amherst was nominated by Sir R. Peel as hie 
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successor. In the mean time, such was the discontent 
which prevailed at Government refusing to agree to a bill 
for rendering the upper house elective, according to 
O’Connell’s demands in Great Britain, that the Lower 
House of Assembly refused to vote the supplies ; the 
salaries of all the public servants ceased to be paid, and 
the governor, under the direction of Mr Spring Rice, 
advanced £31,000 from the military chest to meet the 
most pressing demands. The Assembly, however, were by 
no means so niggardly to themselves as they were to the 
public servants of the State, for one of their first acts was 
to vote £18,000 for payment of their own salaries and 
current expenses. This vote the governor required time 
to consider, and as the opposition upon this withdrew, 
the Assembly was adjourned upon the ground that a 
quorum did not remain to carry on the public business. 1 

With a view of appeasing the colony, which had now, 
both in the upper and lower province, become extremely 
discontented, Lord Melbourne, soon after his restoration 
to power, sent out Lord Gosford as governor, with a board 
of commissioners, of whom he was chairman, to inquire 
into the grievances which were complained of. It was soon 
discovered that the grounds of complaint w r ere of an entirely 
different character in the lower and the upper province. 
The preference shown to the English language over the 
French, and to the British settlers over the French, with 
the accumulation of offices in the persons of the former, 
the interference of government in elections, and the undue 
delay in sanctioning or considering bills, formed the chief 
grounds of complaint in the former province ; and they were 
urged almost entirely by persons speaking the French lan- 
guage, and of French descent. They insisted also, that the 
Upper Assembly, corresponding to the House of Peers, 
instead of being, as heretofore, appointed by the Crown, 
should be elective. The demands of the upper province 
were different, and were directed chiefly to obtaining a 
control of the public monies and accounts ; and the dis- 
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contented in it were for the most part found among the nu- 
merous new settlers who hatbeome out during the general 
fervour originating in the reform'iGovement. Thus it was 
easy to see that different agencies were at work in the two 
provinces, and the discontent -originated in the want of 
different things. The influence of Rome was exerted in 
the lower province to add to the difficulties of the English 
Government, and aid O’Connell’s agitation and crusade 
against the House of Lords in the British Islands ; and ac- 
cordingly it was directed to rendering the Upper Assembly 
elective, and obtaining the admission of Catholics into 
offices of trust and power under the government. The 
influence of the reform passion was felt in the upper pro- 
vince, and accordingly the demands of the leaders of its 
agitation were chiefly directed to the old Anglo-Saxon 
object of getting the control of the supplies. 1 

To appease these discontents by conceding such of 
them as appeared to be reasonable, and suited to the 
growing strength and intelligence of the colony, Lord 
Gosford stated in his speech to the Assembly, on its open- 
ing in November 1 835, that he was authorised to sanction 
the grants voted in the last session for their own expenses, 
and which Lord Aylmer had reserved for consideration ; 
and he made at the same time the important announce- 
ment : “I have received the commands of our most gracious 
Sovereign to acquaint you that his Majesty is disposed to 
place under the control of the representatives of the 
people all public monies payable to his Majesty or to his 
officers in this province, whether arising from taxes or 
from any other source. The accounts, which will be sub- 
mitted to your examination, show the large arrears due as 
salaries to public officers, and for the other ordinary ex- 
penditure of the government, and I earnestly request of 
you to pass such votes as may effect the liquidation of 
these arrears, and provide for the maintenance of the 
public servants pending the inquiry by the commissioners.” 
This great concession, however, was far from satisfying 
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the demands of the Canadian reformers, directed as they 
now were by foreign and sacerdotal influence. They said, 
accordingly, in reply : “The great body of the people of 
this province, without distinction, consider the extension 
of the elective principle, and its application to the consti- 
tution of the Legislative Council in particular, the repeal 
of the acts passed in Great Britain on matters concerning 
the internal government of the province, as fully within 
the jurisdiction of the provincial parliament, as well as 
the privileges conferred by such acts, and the full and 
unrestrained enjoyment, on the part of the legislature 
and of this house, of their legislative and constitutional 
rights, as being essential to the prosperity and welfare of 
his Majesty’s faithful subjects in Canada, as being neces- 
sary to insure their future confidence in his government, 
and their future welfare and contentment under it, and to 
remove the causes which have been obstacles to it.” They 
received with pleasure the grant of a control over the 
public accounts, but avoided any promise to repay the 
£31,000 advanced from the military chest. This state 
of things did not augur much harmony in their future 
deliberations between the Government and the Assembly, 
and this soon appeared. One of their first acts was to 
insert in the public accounts the agent’s bill for Mr Roe- 
buck’s salary, the parliamentary agent for the Assembly 
in the House of Commons ; and the governor’s council 
having declined to sanction this charge, the Assembly 
passed it at their own hands without the intervention of 
the government. Thus ill-humour and hasty proceedings 
prevailed on both sides, and it was easy to see that mat- 
ters were fast hastening to that point when concession on 
the part of Government would inflame rather than allay 
the public discontents, and that a violent collision was 
unavoidable. 1 

The general prosperity of the manufacturing and com- 
mercial interest, contrasted with the deep depression of 
the agricultural which had distinguished the two preceding 
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years, continued through the whole of 1835 and 1836, chap. 
and formed the subject of marked allusions in the Speech xxxvr '. 
from the Throne, when Parliament opened on the 14th 1 f 3G ' 
February in the following year. The King said, in his opening of 
speech on that occasion, with truth and discrimination : fndKmg’s’ 
“ The state of the commerce and manufactures of the 
United Kingdom is highly satisfactory. I lament that 1836 - 
any class of my subjects should still suffer distress ; and 
the difficulties which continue to be felt in important 
branches of agriculture may deserve your inquiry, with , Ann Reg 
a view of ascertaining whether there are any measures 
which Parliament can advantageously adopt for the ***■• 4 , 5 . 
alleviation of their pressure.” 1 

The precarious condition of Ministers, depending for 
their majority in the House of Commons entirely upon The Bute of 
the support of the Irish Catholics and English Dissent- corpora- 
ers, stamped, as a matter of necessity, a peculiar charac- tlon3 ' 
ter upon their legislative measures, which were entirely 
directed to relieve the grievances or gratify the wishes of 
these parties. The first field which presented itself, and 
which was recommended for consideration in the Speech 
from the Throne, was the state of the Irish corporations. 

These establishments, in addition to the numerous abuses 
which had been so much complained of in the English 
boroughs, aud which had led to the Municipal Bill of the 
preceding year, were affected also by a great variety of 
evils which were peculiarly their own. Thus their reform 
was calculated at once to remedy more serious corrup- 
tions, and introduce more extensive changes in the bal- 
ance of political parties, than that of the English boroughs 
had done. These corporations had been established 
chiefly by James I., as so many legislative outposts to 
secure the English command of the country. As a 
necessary consequence, they were all Protestant, and 
Catholics were excluded from them all. In a word, 
they had been planted in the Irish wilderness, like block- 
houses in the forests of the Far West, to form so many 
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chap, rallying-points to the Protestant settlers in the island, 

XXXVI. J o a % 

1 and they were in general surrounded by a vast majo- 

1U36, rity of Catholics. In these circumstances, the extension 
of municipal institutions, similar to those established in 
Great Britain, to Ireland, was not merely a social but 
a political question. It was mixed up in fearful pro- 
portions with religious dissension, and tended to con- 
vert the fortresses erected for the defence of one faith 
into the strongholds from which it was to be assailed. 
Nevertheless, the thing required to be attempted, for 
after popular government of boroughs had been estab- 
lished in Great Britain, it was impossible to refuse 
it to the sister island ; and if such a refusal had 
been attempted, it would only have added another 
to the many real and supposed grievances of the Eme- 
rald Isle. 

-J2 The first step of Government on this question was to 
Government issue a commission to inquire into the condition of the 
abuses com- Irish boroughs, as they had done in regard to those in 
piamed of. England. This commission, as might have been antici- 
pated, reported strongly against the Irish corporations, 
even more so than had been done against the English.* 
There could be no doubt that though such commissions 
in general proceed on ex parte evidence, and studiously 
avoid summoning any one who is likely to thwart their 
preconceived opinions or secret instructions, yet in this 
instance their report was in the main well founded. Pro- 

* “ That the incorporations provided no moans, and contained no constitu- 
ency by which the property, the wishes, and the interests of the whole local 
community might secure a fair representation in the corporate body ; that in 
many towns there was no recognised commonalty ; that in others where it 
existed it waB entirely disproportioned to the inhabitants, and consisted of a 
very small portion, of an exclusive character, not comprising the mercantile 
interests, nor representing the wealth, intelligence, or respectability of the 
town. The corporations, and not without reason, were looked on by the 
great body of the inhabitants with suspicion and distrust, as having interests 
distinct from and adverse to those of the general community, whom they thus 
studiously excluded from any participation in the municipal government. 
Their members frequently consisted of the relations and adherents of particu- 
lar families or individuals, and the principles of their association, and those 
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ceeding on it, Mr O’Loughlan, the Irish Attorney-General, chap. 
introduced a bill for the better regulation of Irish cor- xxxvf ‘ 
porations. He stated, that though a great many corpora- 183& 
tions had perished since the Union, there were still sixty 
in full vigour, and eleven in a state of decay. These 
seventy-one corporations included within their territories 
900,000 persons, while the number of corporators was 
only 13,000. Of these 13,000, no less than 8000 were 
to be found in four of the larger boroughs, leaving only 
5000 corporators for the remaining sixty-seven corpo- 
rations, containing above 500,000 inhabitants. The 
paucity of these corporators was not redeemed by their 
character. Since 1792, the corporations had been no- 
minally open to Roman Catholics, but not more than 
200 have been admitted. In Dublin they proceed on 
the avowed principle of excluding not only all Roman 
Catholics, but the great majority of Protestants, of wealth, 
respectability, or intelligence. The sheriffs of that city 
are chosen by the corporate body, and they always put 
persons connected with the incorporation first upon the 
list, and it was so managed that the Catholics were 
always in a minority. In a word, the management of 
corporations, and the administration of justice in their 
hands, is nothing but a tissue of injustice, partisanship, 49 G- 499 . 
and corruption. 1 

“ The remedy proposed for these evils is to put corpo- 
rations under effective popular control, as has already 

which regulated admission and exclusion, had rarely any connection with the 
common benefit of the district, or the wishes of the inhabitants. In by far the 
greater number of the close corporations, the persons composing them were 
merely the nominees of the patron or proprietor of the borough ; while in 
those which apparently were more enlarged, they were admitted and associated 
in support of some political interest, most frequently at variance with the ma- 
jority of the inhabitants. The corporations have long been unpopular, and 
objects of suspicion. As at present constituted, they are in many instances 
of no service to the community, in others injurious, in all insufficient and inade- 
quate for the proper purposes and ends of such institutions. The public dis- 
trust in them attaches to their officers and nominees, and the result is a fail- 
ure of respect for, and confidenoe in, the ministers of justice and police.**-— 

Meport of Irish Corporation Commissioners , Nov. 4, 1835 ; Ann . Meg. 1836, 20, 21. 
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been done in England and Scotland. In seven of the 
larger boroughs, comprising Dublin, Cork, Limerick, Kil- 
kenny, Belfast, Galway, Waterford, it is proposed to 
make the municipal coextensive with the parliamentary 
occupants, and to include every £10 occupant. This 
rule, however, if applied to the smaller boroughs, would 
give much too small a constituency. In these boroughs 
it has already been provided, by an act passed in 1828, 
that all householders inhabiting £5 houses and upwards 
shall have a vote for paving and lighting commissioners ; 
and it is proposed to apply in them the same principle to 
the municipal franchise. In the larger boroughs there will 
be a division into wards. The aldermen are to be elected, 
not by the councillors, but the inhabitants, and to consist 
of those who at the poll have the greatest number of 
votes ; one half of the councillors and aldermen to go out 
of office every three years. A commission of the peace 
to be issued to the smaller boroughs, if the Lord-lieuten- 
ant saw cause ; in the larger, the mayor for the time 
being to be the magistrate of the borough. In the seven 
larger boroughs, the council to elect sheriffs, subject to 
the approval of the Lord-lieutenant ; the management 
and control of the whole corporate funds and patronage 
to be vested in the town-council. There is only one way 
in which it is possible to pacify Ireland, and that is to 
• promote a real union through an amelioration of her in- 
stitutions, by treating her fairly, by giving her equal 
privileges and equal rights with England. Deny her 
that, and the Union is at an end.” 1 

On the other hand, it w r as argued by Sir R. Peel, 
Lord Lyndhurst, and Lord Stanley : “ The greater part 
of the corporations in Ireland, between forty and fifty in 
number, have been erected by James I., avowedly as 
guardians of the Protestant interests, and to favour the 
spread of the Protestant religion. This bill, whatever 
may be said to the contrary, and under whatever colours 
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it may be veiled, goes to annihilate the ancient corpora- chap. 

# * 7 “ * XXXVI 

tion system of Ireland, and vest the management of the 1 

boroughs and their extra property in different hands, and 1836, 
persons actuated, both in civil and religious concerns, by 
entirely opposite interests and wishes. By this bill there 
will be no more connection between the former and the 
new corporations, than between the old and the new 
departmental system in France. It may be necessary 
to make such a change, but it is in vain to deny that it 
amounts to complete revolution, so far as both property 
and influence are concerned, in the whole boroughs of 
Ireland. It is not denied that the present system has 
become a cover for many abuses, and has, by the lapse of 
time, become unsuitable to the circumstances of society ; 
and it may at once be conceded that it would be unwise 
to attempt to maintain it any longer. 

“ What system, then, should be proposed in its place ; 
for some system there must be, and everything depends continued, 
on the principles on which it is to be founded. The plan 
now proposed, after destroying the whole existing corpo- 
rations in Ireland, proposes to erect them of new in fifty- 
four towns in Ireland, in forty-seven of which the council 
are to be chosen by a household suffrage of £5. With 
regard to population, the bill descends very low ; for in 
the town of Middleton, with 2037 inhabitants, and Bel- 
turbet, with 2067, there are to be four aldermen and 
twelve councillors ; and the bill also gives power to the 
Lord-lieutenant to apply it to any town in that country, 
without reference to the amount of its population. This 
power might be exercised on a petition of two or three 
discontented inhabitants. The report of the commis- 
sioners bore that there were 126 towns in Ireland, with a 
population of 2000 each. It might be presumed that 
they would all be erected into boroughs, and this might 
even be done with an hundred villages more, with a popu- 
lation of 1000 souls, on the application of two or three 
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ambitious persons desirous of obtaining situations of power 
or emolument in them. These little boroughs would all 
have the power of making rules and by-laws at variance 
with each other ; and the station of the persons by whom 
these Liliputian legislatures are to be elected, may be 
judged of by the admission in the bill, that recourse must 
be had to the £5 occupants to make up the municipal 
constituency. 

“ Serious as these evils are, they are as nothing com- 
pared to those which are connected with the administra- 
tion of justice. In every corporate town there is to be 
a mayor, who is to be ex officio a justice of the peace, 
owing his power, not to commission from the Lord-lieuten- 
ant, but to the simple election of the householders. This 
is not the case in England, where the corporate magis- 
trates, as such, have no judicial power ; and it is not a 
little remarkable, that while the report of the commis- 
sioners states it as one of the evils of the corporate system 
in Ireland that the borough magistrates are independent 
of all control from the Crown, this bill proposes to per- 
petuate that very evil. Will these evils be remedied by 
giving to popular bodies the election of these justices ? 
will not, on the contrary, their election, from which such 
important consequences are to flow, be the occasion of 
fresh discord and animosity? First, there will be the 
registration of the voters, then the election of the town- 
councillors, and then the election of the mayor, aldermen, 
and town-clerks ! What a scene, with such a state of 
things present ! How truly has it been said, it will 
render these little boroughs normal schools of agitation. 
It is said the sheriff, under the old system, showed undue 
preference to the corporators, and put them first on the 
panel of jurors : will the new sheriff, acting under the 
pressure from without, be more scrupulous, or less partial 
to those who have elected him ? What possible objec- 
tion can there be to giving the appointment of these 
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sheriffs to the Lord-lieutenant ? He is to have, under a chap. 
bill pending in Parliament, the appointment of the police XXXVl ‘ 
force in every county and town in Ireland, on the pre- 1836- 
amble that such unity of government is essential to its 
due action. On what principle is the police of 126 towns 
to be taken out of his hands, and vested in those of the 
£5 householders ? 

“ Then, as to the corporate property, it is very consi- 
derable, and has apparently been well managed, for its Concluded, 
income in all the boroughs is £61,397, its expenditure 
£57,279, and the debt charged on it only £133,000. 

These revenues are derived from two sources, lands and 
tolls. These are to be vested absolutely in the new 
corporations, subject only to the restriction of not lowering 
the tolls when they are pledged for debt. That is impo- 
litic ; for the true way to increase these towns is not to 
authorise them to borrow money on the tolls and spend 
it on corporation purposes, but to induce them to lower or 
take off the tolls altogether, and thereby attract trade to 
their markets. In short, the proposed bill goes to eradi- 
cate one set of evils only to rear up another set of the 
same description still more formidable, and the last state 
of matters will be "worse than the first. The true way to 
legislate, in order to remove the admitted evils of the 
present system, is not to create a new system, creative, in 
the end, of the same or greater evils, merely because a 
similar system has been established, but to consider by 
which system equal laws and equal privileges may best 
be secured to all. Is this to be done by merely render- 
ing the party hitherto servient the dominant power? 

What does it signify by whom undue influence is exer- 
cised — whether by landlord or priest ? Mr O’Connell 
has said, and said truly, that every one knows that corpo- 
rate reform will render the English boroughs ‘normal 
schools of agitation.’ Will they prove less so in Ireland? 

We call upon you, therefore, knowing that these annual 
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chap, elections will engender strife, and increase the already 

1 1 heated state of party feelings in Ireland, as you value the 

183G - integrity and security of this great empire, not to lend 
your sanction to the establishment in Ireland of normal 
schools, in which the science of agitation is to be taught ; 
xxxMoso’ anc h a ^ ove all, not to make the graduates in those schools, 
R 0 eg 6i i 83 (i°" an ^ the P r °f essors that science, the chosen instruments 
26 - 31 . ’ for leading the civil force, and for dispensing public 

justice.” 1 

^ In accordance with these views, Sir R. Peel did not 
The biii is divide the House upon the second reading of the bill, 
the r com- thereby admitting the principle that the old corporations 
March 28 . should be abolished; but in committee Lord Francis 
Egerton moved, with his concurrence, that “ the commit- 
tee should be empowered to make provision for the abo- 
lition of corporations in Ireland, and for such arrange- 
ments as should be necessary for their abolition, and for 
securing the efficient and impartial administration of jus- 
tice, and the peace and good government of cities and 
towns in Ireland.” The object of this was to vest the 
government of boroughs, so far as the administration of 
justice and direction of the police force was concerned, in 
the Lord-lieutenant, or those acting under him, not the per- 
sons elected by the constituencies. Government resisted 
this, on the ground that it tended to do away with the 
principle of popular appointment and control, which was 
the leading principle of the bill, and establish an invidi- 
ous distinction in this respect between Great Britain and 
Ireland. Lord F. Egerton’s motion was lost by a majo- 
rity of 307 to 64 — a larger majority than Lord Mel- 
= Pari. Deb. bourne’s Ministry bad yet got in the Commons ; and the 
urn, xxxu. bill finally passed by a majority of 61 — viz. 260 to 199 — 
Reg! i»36, the alteration only that the sheriffs in the larger 
33,43. boroughs were to be nominated by the Lord-lieutenant, 
not the town-councils. 2 

The success of the bill was now secured so far as the 
Commons were concerned ; but all parties were aware 
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that it was in the House of Lords that the real trial of chap. 
strength on it would take place. It was read a second XXXYI * 
time in the Upper House without opposition ; but in 1836- 
going into committee Lord Fitzgerald moved, as had been The bifi is 
done in the Commons, for an instruction to the committee aitereTm 7 
similar to Lord F. Egerton’s, which had been thrown out *nd fin»ny 
in the Lower House. This motion was carried against ejected m 
Ministers by a majority of 84, the numbers being 203 "><>«»• 
to 119. Several other amendments, bringing the bill Mai 
into the shape for which Sir Jl. Peel had contended in 
the House of Commons, were carried by majorities nearly 
as large ; and the bill, as thus amended, was sent down 
to the Commons for their consideration. Lord John 
Russell, after observing that the bill, as now altered, con- 
tained little or nothing of what had been sent up from 
the Commons, seeing that out of 140 clauses 106 had 
been omitted or altered, and 18 new ones introduced, 
moved that the amendments of the Lords should be 
rejected, and the bill sent back to the Upper House. June 9. 
This was carried by a majority of 86, the numbers being 
324 to 238. Upon the bill, however, backed by this 
large majority, coming back to the Lords, the motion of 
Lord Melbourne, that the amendments of the Commons June 27. 
should be taken into consideration, was lost by a majo- 
rity of 99, the numbers being 220 to 121 ; and upon the 
bill returning, as amended by the Lords, to the Commons, 

Lord John Russell moved, and carried, that it should be ’Ann- Reg. 

ioo5, 5o, 

taken into consideration that day three months — the usual ®^ Parl . 
mode of abandoning questions which were then set at rest 21 s-/ 963. 
for the present in both houses of Parliament. 1 

The other great party-question of the year produced ^ 
a similar collision, threatening the most serious conse- Irish 
qucnces between the two houses. The Irish Church Bill ^“n C pa^id 
was introduced on 25th April by Lord Morpeth, being ® n 0 “‘ 
the same in substance with that which had been thrown out 
out, by a majority of 97, in the Upper House ; and on 
this occasion he promised a surplus of £100,000 a-year, 
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chap, as likely to be ultimately available to the purposes of edu- 
— 1 — 1 cation. Lord Stanley and Sir R. Peel renewed their 
1<l36 ‘ objections to those clauses in the bill which went to 
appropriate any part of the church property to temporal 
or general purposes. The bill on this occasion passed the 
Commons by a majority of only 26, the numbers being 
290 to 264, the minority containing a majority of English 
members. Upon going to the Upper House, however, 
the appropriation clauses were rejected by a majority of 
July 25. 91, the numbers being 138 to 47, and the bill, as thus 

amended, was read a third time and passed. Upon the 
i pari. Deb. Ml returning to the Commons, Lord John Russell started 
erJ/sfs, 1 ’ a question of privilege, on the ground of the Lords hav- 
. ing incompetently interfered in the first instance with 
AmuHeg. ’a money bill ; and on this technical ground the bill, as 
no.’ amended, was thrown out by a majority of 29, or 260 
to 23 1. 1 

4l Thus were the two houses brought into direct and fear- 
Periis of ful collision on the two vital questions of Corporate Reform 
collision and the Church Establishment in Ireland, — the natural 
tw^Houws! an< 3 oft-predicted result of a majority of the Lower House 
being based on the boroughs and the representation of 
numbers, of the Upper on landed estates and the represen- 
tation of property. It was obvious to all the world that 
this state of matters was in the highest degree perilous, 
and could not continue without putting the constitution, 
as established by the Reform Bill, in serious jeopardy. 
It went far to neutralise the whole advantage of the re- 
presentative system, as any question taken up by the 
opposite sides as a party one, was sure to be carried in 
the one house and thrown out in the other; and this state 
of antagonism was not only confirming both in their pre- 
conceived opinions, but rendering the division between 
them, from the keenness of party conflict, every day more 
decided and irreparable. In the violent shock of the 
opposite parties which divided the empire, of which Ire- 
land had become the battle-field, the real wants and 
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interests of its unhappy inhabitants were well-nigh for- 
gotten ; and the fatal illusion became daily more common, 
that its real evils were political, not social, and were to 
be removed by a change of ministry or political power, not 
by an alteration of material circumstances. Meanwhile 
the open antagonism of the two houses contributed greatly 
to strengthen the hands of the Radicals, who desired the 
abolition or entire change of the Upper, and furnished a 
plausible ground to O’Connell and the revolutionists for 
representing the House of Peers as the inveterate enemy 
of all reform, and its establishment on an entirely diffe- 
rent footing as an indispensable preliminary to any real 
social improvement. 

The event soon showed that the Radicals would not 
be slow in taking advantage of the door thus opened to 
them for renewing and inflaming the agitation against 
the House of Lords. “ Justice to Ireland,” said O’Con- 
nell, “ is our cry. England has reformed corporations ; 
Scotland has them : Ireland applied for them ; the House 
of Commons granted them ; the House of Lords refused 
them. It was said, that as soon as the House of Com- 
mons was reformed, it would seek a quarrel with the 
House of Lords ; that prophecy has been completely 
falsified. It is not the Commons who seek a quarrel 
with the Lords, but the Lords with the Commons. The 
House of Commons have been forbearing in the highest 
degree, in order to avoid a collision with the Lords ; and 
the only consequence has been, that they have been 
defied and insulted. This is not to be endured. We 
have submitted for centuries to your oppression, but we 
will not submit to be insulted. We will do nothing vio- 
lent or illegal ; we will keep ourselves within the limits 
of the constitution, but we will agitate, agitate, agitate, 
until Ireland is organised, peaceably and legally, as it was 
before, and the result will be the same. I trust the 
people of England will respond to the cry, ‘ J ustice to 
Ireland.’ I defy the House of Lords to keep from Ire- 
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chap, land municipal institutions. They may delay — with- 

XXXVI 1 . J J J 

hold them they never will. I thank them for choosing 
this as the ground of collision between the two houses ; 
I thank them for branding the people of Ireland as aliens; 
I thank them for thus barbing with insult their dart of 
death. The people of England must now join M'ith the 
majority of the Lords in proclaiming the people of Ireland 
unfit for municipal institutions, or they must join with 
the majority of the Commons in forcing them from that 
obstinate body. Day after day the necessity of another 
organic reform is becoming more evident. The House of 
Commons has taken its part, the House of Lords has 
‘ Ann.jeg. (j one the same ; the collision has come ; the people of 
63. ’ ’ England will determine between them, and may God de- 
fend the right.” 1 


43 Upon the English people these violent declamations 
Effects of produced at this time very little impression ; for the 
tilmm'ire- urban population, in whom such sentiments had formerly 
M ,d. found a responsive voice, were so prosperous, from the low 
price of provisions and flourishing state of commerce, that 
they were entirely occupied with projects of gain ; and 
the rural, who were suffering from those low prices, were 
so inherently loyal and peaceable that they could not be 
brought, from any external pressure, to join their voices 
to those of the decided enemies of the constitution. But 
the case was very different in Ireland. There the low 
price of agricultural produce, which had fallen rapidly 
from the influence of three fine harvests, acted with un- 
mitigated force on a population wholly agricultural, and 
rriMs^iv 11 P ossessin g no means of either living or paying their 
412 . ’ rents but by the disposal of the crops of the year. 2 
Mr O’Connell took advantage of the universal distress 
produced by this circumstance to rouse and inflame the 
tithe agitation ; and he founded on the Whig proposal 
to deduct 30 per cent from it in a tithe commutation, 
not as a reason for remaining quiet, but as an addi- 
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tional one for agitating to get quit of tlie whole re- chap. 

mainder. “ I will take my instalment,” said he in a 1 

letter to the electors of Kilkenny, “however small at 183< ’' 
any time, and will then go on for the balance. I 
realise for Ireland all I can get, and having got part, I 
am then better able to seek the rest. I heartily sup- 
ported the Ministry of Lord Melbourne in their mea- 
sures of tithe relief, not as giving all I wanted for the 
people of Ireland, but as giving a part, and establishing 
an appropriation principle which would necessarily pro- 
duce much more.” In pursuance of these principles, the 
anti-tithe agitation was everywhere renewed, and pro- 
duced the most lamentable results. Payment of tithe, 
though only a fraction of a farthing, was everywhere 
resisted, by the injunctions of the priests, as a matter of 
conscience. The process-server was everywhere hunted 
and persecuted like a wild beast. If a sale of distrained 
cattle was attempted, intimidating mobs, surrounding the 
scene, prevented any one from purchasing. Some relief 
was for a time experienced by the clergy by the use of 
exchequer writs for the recovery of tithe instead of com- 
mon process, but the respite proved evanescent. The ex- 
chequer writs, it was soon found, could be enforced only 
by the police or military ; frequent collisions between 
them and the peasantry took place, attended by blood- 
shed on both sides. At Dunkennin in Tipperary two 
men were slain in October in attempting to post sub- 
poenas in obedience to an exchequer writ ; and while the 
country was agitated by these frightful scenes of disorder 
and violence, Mr Sheil gave the sanction of his name and 1 Ann ^ 
abilities to the continuance of the system, and an ex- is-*, 29^ ‘ 
chequer collector had to be appointed before a trifling a. 808,309. 
tithe due from his estate could be collected . 1 

To carry into full and renewed operation this anti- 
tithe agitation, the old machinery devised by O’Connell, 
which had proved so effective in bringing about Catholic 
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emancipation, was again fully organised and everywhere 
established. Under his direction and that of Mr Sheil, 
the old association, under the new name of the “ General 
Association,” was re-established in Dublin, and branches 
set on foot in every town and parish in Ireland. The 
“ General Association ” held its meetings weekly, or 
oftener, in Dublin, at which reports were regularly read 
from the affiliated associations, or “ registry clubs,” in the 
provinces, and the amount of the “ rent,” or weekly con- 
tributions got from them, proclaimed and published. The 
topics which formed the staple of the speeches at these 
meetings, were the greatness, strength, and determination 
of Ireland ; the seven centuries of English oppression ; 
the necessity of thorough organisation, united action, and 
incessant agitation ; and the magnitude of the results 
which might be expected from their continued action. 
The “registry” was especially urged upon their attention, 
and the necessity of straining every nerve to get Catholic 
electors on the roll, and keep Protestants off. Corporate 
reform — in other words, the command of all the boroughs 
in the kingdom' — entire liberation from tithes and church- 
rates, were the advantages promised in the first instance 
from these measures ; the repeal of the Union and abo- 
lition of the Protestant Establishment, the boon to be 
ultimately extorted from the Government. In this un- 
paralleled and universally organised conspiracy, the lead- 
ers were the very men who had recently so furiously de- 
nounced the defensive Orange associations in the north 
of Ireland ; and the Government, which remained a 
passive spectator of it, was the same which had, by means 
of a mere wish expressed from the Crown to one of the 
houses of Parliament, scattered all these Orange societies 
to the winds . 1 

But there never was a truer observation, than that 
all human evils have a limit ; and that when the effects 
of existing institutions become excessively injurious, an 
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under-current sets in, destined in the end to correct them, chap, 

. . XXXVI 

This limit had now been reached in Ireland ; this under- _1 1 

current was beginning to set in. The tide had turned, 
and though disasters unparalleled yet awaited her, that Repmt "re- 
worst of all social evils, blindness to the source from which mgTiw 
they proceeded, was beginning to be removed. Thej£d. mIre ‘ 
wretched condition of the Irish peasantry, under the 
combined effect of a redundant population, woeful cultiva- 
tion, an absentee gentry, political agitation, low prices, 
and no means of emigration, had now reached such a 
height, that a few men of sense in the country began to see 
that their evils were social, not political, and that instead 
of being likely to be diminished by the vehement strife of 
parties, of which they had long been the victims, they 
were enhanced by it in the highest degree. Add to this 
that the inundations of Irish labourers into England and 
Scotland, in consequence of the miserably low wages 
which they alone could earn in their own country, and 
the total want of parochial relief there, had at length 
become so excessive, that the people of England were 
thoroughly aroused on the subject, and they loudly de- 
manded that a country which enjoyed a rental of 
£13,000,000 a-year, divided between the landlords and 
the bondholders, should no longer be permitted to save 
itself from the burden of maintaining its own poor, by 
sending them forth in starving multitudes to overwhelm 
the neighbouring island. 

So loud had these complaints become, that they had at 4g 
length come to influence the legislature, and the com- History 0 f 
mittee which sat on the condition of the poor in 1828, m^ami 
had reported that the existing distress among the labour- j 0 a “g'“ b °/ y l U 
iug poor of Great Britain was entirely owing to the 
influx of Irish poor, and would at once be removed if it 1 Lords' r*. 
could be stopped. 1 Such, however, was the vehemence of ’ 
party strife, which soon after ensued from the dependence 
of the Catholic Relief and Reform Bills, that this all- 
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chap, important subject was for a time forgotten, or viewed in 
— I — 1 an entirely fallacious light. The leaders of the Liberal 
1836 ‘ parties insisted that Protestant ascendancy was the sole 
cause of the distress, and that Catholic emancipation, 
municipal reform, and the appropriation of church pro- 
perty, were the suitable remedies. The political econo- 
mists vociferated that the evils were mainly owing to a 
redundant population ; that the dangerous tendency to 
increase would only be rendered more formidable by the 
relief of the suffering with which it was attended, and 
that the only wise course was to let poverty find its own 
level, and improvidence in marriage be checked by its 
attendant and inevitable consequences. Strong as the 
Liberals and political economists were at this period in the 
House of Commons, they could not have so long withstood 
the loud demands of the English people for a participa- 
tion by Ireland in the burden of maintaining the poor, 
had they not been powerfully aided by Mr O’Connell, 
Mr Sheil, and the whole Catholic leaders, who, either 
dreading a diminution in the revenue of the Catholic 
Church, from the burden of poor-rates in Ireland, or 
fearing that the people, if relieved, and suffering less, 
would become not so susceptible of agitation for the pur- 
poses of sacerdotal ambition, cordially united in resisting 
any legal provision for the Irish poor. Father O'Malley 
having brought forward a motion in the General Associa- 
| tion for a petition to Parliament to establish a poor-law, 
1836 . ’ it was thrown out by Mr O’Connell and Mr Sheil. “ Dis- 

1 Ann. Bog. , „ * , , , , 

1836, 307 - cuss poor-law, said the latter, “ at such a moment 1 
ii. 3 i 2 , 313. Away with such infatuation ! The registry, the registry 1 
— think of nothing but the registry.” 1 

The ruinously low prices of 1 835, however, and the 
unbounded pauperism which was in consequence produced, 
overcame all these obstacles, and though a majority both 
of the Cabinet and the House of Commons adhered to 
their old ideas on the subject, yet they were, in a manner, 
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constrained to yield so far as to issue a commission to chap. 

inquire into the condition of the poor in Ireland. For- 1 

tunately for the cause of humanity, and the ultimate 1836 ‘ 
interests of property in Ireland, the gentleman at the Mr nu 
head of it was eminently qualified by his knowledge and ^rtl'and Its 
abilities, as well as his ample experience of the English J5^,™ ve * 
poor-laws under the new system, to discern rapidly the 21 > 
real state of the facts. His commission bore date 22d 
August 1836, and before Parliament rose he had col- 
lected such a body of information as was entirely deci- 
sive of the question, and threw more light on the subject 
than all the previous debates in Parliament put together 
had done. He began his report with these words, the 
truth of which subsequent events have too fully verified : 

“ Ireland is now suifering under a circle of evils produc- 
ing and reproducing each other : want of capital produces 
want of employment ; want of employment, turbulence 
and misery ; turbulence and misery, insecurity ; insecurity 
prevents the introduction and accumulation of capital, 
and so on. Until the circle is broken, the evils must 
continue, and probably augment. The first thing to be 
done, is to give security that will produce and invite 
capital, and capital will give employment. But security 
of person and property cannot coexist with general des- 
titution ; so that, in truth, the drainage, reclamation, and 
profitable cultivation of bogs and wastes, the establish- 
ment of fisheries and manufactures, improvements in, 
agriculture, and in the general condition of the country, 
and, lastly, the elevation of the great mass of the people 
iu the social scale, seem to be more or less contingent 
upon establishing a legal relief for the destitute.” * He 

* " Capital has increased in Ireland, but population has increased still more ; 
and therefore the great body of the people remain wretchedly poor notwith- 
standing the growth of public wealth. The extreme subdivision of land tends 
to the same result ; the soil, fertile as it naturally is, becomes exhausted by 
incessant cropping. Except in the grazing districts, farms of a hundred acres are 
almost extinct. There being no legal provision for the destitute, and the sub- 
division of land into small holdings having destroyed the regular demand for 
VOL. VI. 0 
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chap, further reported, that no less than 2,385,000 persons in 

1 Ireland are in distress, and require relief, at least thirty 

1836 ‘ weeks in the year ; that themselves, their wives, and 
children, are absolutely compelled, however reluctant, to 
beg ; and that mendicancy is the sole resource of the 
aged and impotent classes of the poor generally, whereby 
encouragement is given to idleness, imposture, and crime. 
All this obtained in a country where the landed rental 
was £13,000,000 a-year, being 250 per cent more than 
that of Scotland ! Such was the state of a country, as 
brought out by their own commissioner, for which Govern- 
cmIvrV ment an( l its Liberal patriots had hitherto resisted all 
Seb* xxxv*i mo *'’ ons f° r a poor-rate, and for which they thought the 
4«5; Ann. appropriate remedies were, to divert £100,000 a-year 
308 . from the Church to education purposes, and to give every 
starving householder paying £5 a municipal vote ! 1 
■ No sooner was this report printed, than Mr Scrope, 

t”! 1 ' b ii f° r Stroud, brought forward a motion founded on 

and for le- it, for immediately coming to a decision on the point of a 
of births” poor-law in Ireland, with a view to remedying the evils 
marriages'. 3 indicated. Government, however, having declared that 
they had the subject under consideration, and would be 
prepared to bring forward a measure next session, the 

labour, the occupation of a piece of ground is to the peasant the only means oj 
subsistence. Land to them is a necessary of life. A man cannot obtain a 
livelihood as a day-labourer ; lie must get a plot of ground on which to rais 
potatoes, or starve. Mendicancy is almost universal, and has therefore ceased 
to be disgraceful. It is not disreputable to appear wretchedly clothed, or with- 
out the decencies of life. Drunkenness is much more common among the 
Irish than in England. Notwithstanding the evident poverty of the people, 
the use of whisky and tobacco is excessive, and is said to be increasing. Much 
of the disorders and violence which prevail may be traced to this source. 
There is a depression of feeling, morally and personally, among the peasantry ; 
they have no pride in, or desire to better their condition. Their desultory 
habits are very remarkable. They postpone any business, even the most neces- 
sary to the safety of their little crop, to a fair or a market. Their own work is 
soon done, or they think may be soon done ; hence arises a total disregard o 
the value of time. At present, the burden of the poor falls entirely upon th 
poor; the higher classes generally, and the absentees entirely, escape it alto 
gether. The poor at present are the sole providers for their own necessities 
each out of his little holding. Hence the agrarian outrages to prevent their 
being deprived of them ; and hence the kind of famine which annually occurs 
in Ireland, between the going out of the old crop and the coming in of the 
new.”— Mr Nicholl’s Report, Nov. 23, 1836; Ann. Reg. 1836, pp. 63, 66. 
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matter was wisely left in their hands. In the mean chap. 
time, the House of Commons passed several measures XXXYf ' 
of unquestionable utility, and which, not being party 1836 - 
questions, were agreed to by the Lords, and have been 
found by experience to be attended by the most be- 
neficial results. The first of them was a bill for facili- 
tating the commutation of tithes in England, a most 
important and praiseworthy object, and which goes far 
to remove those heartburnings inevitable, where tithe is 
liable to be drawn in kind in a community much divided 
in religious persuasion. The machinery by which this was 
to be effected, was borrowed from Sir R. Peel’s bill on the 
same subject in the preceding year, and it passed without 
opposition. The second was a bill permitting the celebra- 
tion of marriages by Dissenters, also taken from Sir R. 

Peel’s bill of the preceding year, and which had met with 
their entire approbation. This change was highly proper ; 
but the result has proved that, like many other grievances 
loudly complained of by particular sections of the com- 
munity, it was practically felt by a very inconsiderable 
portion of them, for the marriages under the new form 
authorised by the act have never exceeded a few hun- 
dreds a-year. The third was a bill for the establishment 
of a general system for the registration of births, deaths, 
and marriages ; a most important object, fraught, as the 
event has proved, with the most valuable results, and 
which has gone far to relieve the imputation under which 
Great Britain has so long laboured, of being behind the 
Continental nations in statistical information. Still more 
important to individuals, and the protection of innocence 
in the administration of justice, was a bill which at length, 
by the indefatigable exertions of Mr Ewart, passed both 
houses, allowing prisoners, in cases of felony in England, 
the benefit of counsel to address the jury — though the , . 
English system of giving the prosecutor the last word, if i«35, in. 
evidence was led by the prisoner, was still adhered to. 1 m ’ 
This just and humane change, like many of the other 
greatest improvements of English legislation during the 
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last half-century, was borrowed from the immemorial 
practice of Scotland. 

The extreme depression of the agricultural interest, 
owing to the uuparalleled low prices of the preceding 
year, compelled Government to give way on the subject ; 
and Lord John Russell, on the 8th February, moved for 
and obtained a committee to inquire into the subject, on the 
very reasonable ground that, “ whenever any great branch 
of national industry was materially depressed, it was the 
duty of Parliament to give a favourable consideration to 
the complaints of those engaged in it, even though there 
was no reason to think that the distress complained of 
could be relieved by parliamentary interference.” A 
motion of Mr Attwood, however, for an instruction to 
the committee to inquire into the currency laws as affect- 
ing the interests of agriculture, was so unfavourably re- 
ceived by the house that it was withdrawn without a 
division. A motion brought forward by Lord Chandos, 
on the 27th April, that, in any reduction of taxation which 
might be practicable, the interests of agriculture should 
be specially attended to, was lost by a majority of 36, 
the numbers being 208 to 1 72. Sir R. Peel and Sir J. 
Graham both spoke against it, though it was admitted on 
all sides that the agricultural interest was alone in deep 
depression, while other interests in the community were 
in great prosperity, and that out of £8,000,000 taxes 
remitted during the last five years, £7,500,000 had gone 
to relieve the manufacturers or general consumers, and 
only £500,000 bore directly on the agricultural interest. 
Already it was evident that the balance of the landed 
and commercial interests had been entirely changed by 
the Reform Bill ; and to the observant eye, these finance 
measures were fraught with the shadow of mighty changes 
at no distant period. 1 

The general prosperity of the commercial and manufac- 
turing classes, notwithstanding the distress of the agricul- 
tural, however, enabled the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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to exhibit a more favourable account of the finances in chap. 
his budget than had been anticipated in the preceding I — . — 1 
year. He stated the total income of the nation at 1 ^ 6 ’ 
£46,980,000, while its expenditure was £45,205,807, TheBodget. 
leaving a surplus of £1,774,193; which, however, would be 
reduced to £662,000 from the circumstance of £1,111,633 
being absorbed by the interest on the West India loan, 
now become a permanent charge on the nation. The 
estimates included £434,000 for 5000 seamen additional 
voted last year; but there was a reduction of £154,000 
on the charges for the army. The taxes taken off were very 
trifling, being chiefly on paper ; and newspaper stamps 
were reduced from 4d. to Id., which, upon a division, was 
carried by a majority of 241 to 208 against an amendment, 
that the surplus of the national income should be applied 
to a reduction of the duty on soap. If the division last 
mentioned indicated the ascendancy of the commercial 
interest over the landed in the House of Commons, it was 
no less significant of the fact, that the newspaper influence 
was becoming superior to both. As to the National 
Debt, for which Parliament had pledged itself in 1821 to 1 Pa . rl \ I1 ? b - 
keep up a real sinking fund of £5,000,000, it was of com- Ann. Reg. 
mon consent ignored, and scarce anything was ever heard 250 .’ ~ 
on the subject again in Parliament. 1 

The grant of five thousand men for the navy, though 
strenuously objected to by Mr Joseph Hume and the Deplorable 
Radicals in Parliament, was amply vindicated by the the navy 0 
state of the British naval force, as compared with that of andaraiy- 
the neighbouring nations. It was stated on 4th March, 
in moving the naval estimates, by Mr Charles Wood on 
the part of Government : “ From the best information 
Government could obtain, the French will have twelve 
sail of the line at sea during the ensuing summer. In 
1834 the Russian^ had five sail of the line cruising in 
the Black Sea, and eighteen sail of the line, besides 
frigates, in the Baltic. Last summer two divisions, of 
nine sail of the line each, appeared together at a review 
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chap, at Cronstadt ; and after landing troops for a review at 
XXXYI ‘ Kaliscb, eleven sail of the line and seven frigates, besides 
18,:6- smaller vessels, carrying crews amounting to more than 
10,000 men, were cruising in the Baltic. During this 
same period there never were in our Channel ports more 
than two frigates and a sloop, with crews amounting 
perhaps to 1000 men, disposable for sea at any one time, 
and that only for a day or two. At the same time the 
whole line-of-battle ships this nation had afloat in every 
part of the world did not exceed ten.” Mr Hume con- 
tended that “ the marine force was too numerous. So 
much was said about Russia, that gentlemen are afraid of 
a bugbear of their own creation.” Sir R. Peel, however, 
supported the proposed addition of 5000 men, and it was 
carried without a division. The land forces voted for the 
year were 81,319 men, excluding India, of whom more 
than half were absorbed in the colonies. At this time 
France had 360,000 regular soldiers in arms, besides 
three times that number of national guards. Mr Hume, 
however, moved a reduction of this force by 5000 men. 
“England,” said he, “ is a civil, not a military country ; and 
I wish to see an end put to that vicious system which has 
arisen out of our late wars, the maintenance of a prepos- 
terously large military force during peace. No real friend 
of the Government wished them to keep such a force. 
The Tories might. They were consistent men, attached 
by system to large establishments and great expense ; but 
no well-wisher to the Government would support them to 
enlarge the present unnecessary force, or maintain it 
* Pari. Deb. without diminution. I think that not merely 5000 men, 
and xxx iT’ ^ 15,000 men, may be saved: and as to Ireland, the 
a™" 2 Re* P u tti n g down the Orange lodges will render the presence 
1836 , 25 i. of the military unnecessary .” The reduction was only out- 
voted by a majority of 126 to 43. 1 

While such were the naval and military establishments 
of the country, when such formidable forces by sea and 
land were on foot in the neighbouring kingdoms, it could 
not be said that it was in ignorance of the state of the 
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case, or for want of being told what danger threatened, chap. 
and where it was most instant. On 19th February, Lord XXXYI ‘ 
Dudley Stuart, in a debate on Eastern affairs, said in 1886, 
the House of Commons : “ Russia has 50,000,000 sub- Lordn’ud- 
jects in Europe alone, exclusive of Asia, an army of re mfS i’e 
700,000 men, and a navy of eighty sail of line-of-battle ®J* e g u "^ al]i 
ships and frigates, guided by the energy of a government 
of unmitigated despotism, at whose absolute and unlimited 
disposal stand persons and property of every description. 

These formidable means are constantly applied to pur- 
poses of territorial aggrandisement, and every new acqui- 
sition becomes the means of gaining others. Who can 
tell that the Hellespont may not be seized by Russia at 
any moment ? She has a large fleet in the Black Sea, full 
command of the mouths of the Danube, and of the com- 
mercial marine of Odessa and Trebizond ; in three days 
she may be at Constantinople from Sebastopol, and if 
once there, the Dardanelles will be so fortified by Russian 
engineei’s that she never can be expelled except by a 
general war. She could be in entire possession of these 
important Straits before any expedition could be sent 
from this country, even if such a thing could be thought 
of, against the enormous military force at the command 
of Russia. That Russia is determined to have the Dar- 
danelles, is evident from the treaty of Unkiai-Skelessi, 
by which she began by excluding the ships of all other 
nations. The effect of this treaty was to exclude any 
ship of war from these Straits, except with the permission 
of Russia. Russia might at any moment insist on the 
exclusion of our ships of war from the Dardanelles. Nay, 
she has already done so ; for when Lord Durham, going 
on his late embassy to the court of St Petersburg, 
arrived at the Dardanelles in a frigate, he was obliged to 
go on board the Pluto, an armed vessel without her guns, 
before he could pass the Straits ; and when he arrived at 
Sebastopol no salute was fired, and the excuse given was, 
that they did not know the Pluto from a merchant vessel. 

But both before and since Lord Durham went, Russian 
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chap, ships of war, with their guns out and their streamers 

1 flying, passed through the Black Sea to the Dardanelles, 

183& and again through the Dardanelles to the Black Sea. 
Russia has now fifteen ships of the line and seven frigates 
in the Black Sea. Sebastopol is only three days’ sail 
from the Hellespont. Turkey has no force capable of 
resisting such an armament ; the forts of the Hellespont 
are incapable of defence against a land force, for they 
are open in rear. Russia might any day have 100,000 
men in Constantinople, before England or France could 
even fit out expeditions to defend it.” Lord Palmerston 
xJjri 1 c 26 b ’ ^ not ^ en J ^ese facts, but resisted the motion for pro- 
679; Ann. duction of the correspondence in regard to the treaty 
278 , 279 . of Unkiar-Skelessi, which was negatived without a divi- 
sion. 1 

The discontents of Canada, which had become serious 
increasing in the preceding year, went on accumulating in this, and 
of Canada, arrived at such a point as to threaten an immediate rup- 
mittf the ture. The demands of the opposite sides remained sub- 
vE F °" stantially the same, the colonists insisting for the right 
of electing the members of the upper house as well as 
the lower, and the entire control of the monies levied by 
Government in the colonies ; the Government insisting 
that, as an indispensable preliminary, provision should be 
made for defraying the expense of the civil government 
of the colonies, and for repayment of the £30,000 which 
had been taken from the military chest to meet its most 
pressing necessities. The consequence of this state of 
division was, that there was soon open discord between 
the governors and the two Houses of Assembly, both in 
the upper and lower province. The Assembly in Upper 
Canada insisted, in addition to their other demands, upon 
having the “ Executive Council,” a sort of cabinet intended 
to assist the governor in his deliberations, subjected to 
their control, and the proceedings’made public ; a demand 
which was refused, as unsupported by the constitution of 
1791. Upon this the whole council resigned, and a new 
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one was appointed. Instantly the reformers in the pro- chap. 

Yince were thrown into the most violent agitation ; and 1 

the Assembly having become unmanageable, Sir Francis 183S * 
Head, the governor, dissolved it on the 28th. The event 
proved that he had not miscalculated the loyal feelings of 
the province in taking this step ; for the returns proved 
that the tide there at least had turned, and that a decided 
majority of the people were opposed to the unconstitu- 
tional designs of the extreme democratic party. Out of 
sixty-two members returned, only eighteen belonged to 
that party, the other forty-four being strongly opposed 
to any organic change. The result was, that the gover- 
nor and legislature were then soon in harmony : and that 1 Ann. Reg. 
noble colony seemed to be more firmly than ever attached 316 . 
to the British monarchy. 1 

The course of events, however, was by no means fi4 
equally satisfactory in the lower province, for there the violent 
great majority of the inhabitants were Roman Catholics, of the As- 
of French descent, and speaking the French language, “ 
and their separate nationalities and religious discord came Canada - 
to swell the tide of temporal discontent. In addition to 
an elective upper house, and entire control over the 
public accounts, whether voted by themselves in the shape 
of taxes, or derived from the hereditary revenue of the 
Crown, they now insisted that the whole waste-lands of 
the province belonged to themselves in fee-simple, and 
that a charter, granting a small part of them to a com- 
pany for the sake of improvement, should be annulled. 
Government in vain endeavoured to get them to vote any 
sum for the civil service of the colony, or the payment of 
the judges and other public servants, now three years in 
arrear. They voted the payment of their own salaries, 
and that of Mr Roebuck, their agent in Parliament, but 
nothing more ; and at length Lord G'osford, finding them 
utterly untractable, was under the necessity of proroguing 
the house early in March, before which they voted an 
address, complaining of their grievances, to the Colonial 
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chap. Secretary in England. The Assembly met again in 
XXXY1, October, and insisted on their former demands, and were 
1836. even proceeding to frame an act of their own authority, 
declaring the upper house elective, when their proceed- 
ings were stopped by a prorogation on 4th October. It 
had now become evident that the Canadian malcontents 
were acting under foreign sacerdotal direction ; that their 
petitions were entirely framed to support O’Connell’s 
J Ann.^Reg. demand for an elective House of Peers in Great Britain, 
32i.’ and their agitation got up to aid that which he was con- 
ducting in Ireland. 1 

M The extremely small majority of Ministers in the House 
Public' of Commons, and the large majority against them in the 
both sides. ' House of Lords, suggested to the leaders on both sides 
qu B e ts b fn the expedience of endeavouring to strengthen their hands, 
Leeds? 1 and during the recess of Parliament, by public meetings of 
their respective friends and partisans throughout the 
country. A great number of such assemblies accordingly 
took place, chiefly in the great towns. The leading topics 
on the Liberal side were the necessity of rallying round 
the Government in its distress, and protecting the country 
from the dreaded invasion of the Tories ; on the Conser- 
vative, the necessity of adhering to the landmarks of the 
constitution, and preventing any farther invasion of it in 
Church or State. The most imposing meeting on the first 
side was held in Drury Lane Theatre, in honour of Mr 
Oct. 20. Hume and Mr Byng, the members for Middlesex, which 
was attended by eleven hundred persons, and very Radi- 
cal sentiments were expressed, particularly by Mr Grote. 
Inferior to this meeting in numbers, one much more re- 
markable for statesmanlike views and eloquence was given 
in Leeds to Lord Morpeth, the Irish Secretary. “I 
value,” said he, “ the constitution, and will do my utmost 
to maintain it, but under its broad and expansive shade 
I would remove every obstacle, and clear away every 
avenue of access, to every class, to every creed, to every 
race, that owns its sway and courts its shelter. I would 
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proceed in reducing and removing all the remainder of ^chap. 
exclusive privileges and monopolies by -which one class of — — - 
our countrymen may be benefited to the detriment of the 1836 ' 
rest. I would give to religious as well as civil freedom 
the most unobstructed range ; and at one act I would 
desire to banish from our temples and altars the clash of 
sordid disputes and civil bickerings. I would cling to 
no abuse because it is ancient ; shrink from no improve- 
ment because it is change. The destiny of parties, as of 
nations, is beyond human ken ; but I shall always, as a 
member of party, recollect .with pride that in four short 
years we have reformed the representation of the people 
in Parliament — reformed and opened the municipal corpo- 
rations of England and Scotland — swept from our blushing 
records the demon of slavery — opened wide the seas and 
shores of the globe to British trade and enterprise. And 
this, the legislation of four short years, has been — let the 
over-timid and the over-bold mark this — achieved without 
one form of the constitution being violated — without one 1 Ann 
breach of the law being countenanced — without one drop last;, i-t, is’, 
of human blood being spilled.” 1 

If those eloquent words were a glowing, and in many rfi 
respects just survey of the Whig legislation since the The gi'u- 
accession of that party to power, an occasion was ere long quet to Sir 
afforded to Sir R. Peel of declaring his political senti- j^Yi'. 
ments before a still greater and more influential assembly. 

On the 11th January, a vast meeting was held in Glas- 
gow, to which persons flocked from all the west of Scot- 
land, in honour of that statesman, who had just been 
elected Lord Rector of the University there, in oppo- 
sition to Sir John Campbell, the Attorney - General. 

Covers were laid for 3432 persons, in a magnificent hall, 
erected for the occasion, in the centre of the city. By 
far the greater part of the wealth, intelligence, and worth 
of the west of Scotland was assembled on the occasion ; 
and this embraced many who had been keen reformers 
five years before. Sir Robert addressed himself in an espe- 
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chap, cial manner to them. “I want not,” said he, “ to taunt 
— ~ V - ‘ you with reaction or conversion ; but I say, if you adhere 
1837, to the sentiments which you professed in 1830, it is here 
you should come. You consented to a reform, to which 
you were invited in a speech by your sovereign, expressly 
on the condition that it should be according to the acknow- 
ledged principles of the constitution. I see the necessity 
of widening the foundations on which the defence of our 
constitution and our religious establishments must rest. 
But let us come to the main point, for I do not wish to 
conciliate your confidence by hoisting false colours. I 
mean to support the national establishments which con- 
nect Protestantism with the State in the three countries. 
(Loud cheers, the whole company rising.) I mean to 
support, iu its full integrity, the House of Lords (loud 
cheers), as an essential and indispensable condition to 
the maintenance of the constitution under which we live. 
Do you also concur in that expression of opinion 1 (Loud 
acclamations.) And if you do, it is a timely declaration 
of it. The hour has arrived, when, if these are our 
feelings, we must be prepared to act upon them. The 
disturbing influence of foreign example has diminished, 
the dazzling illusion of the glorious days has passed 
away ; the affections of the people are visibly gravitating 
again to their old centre, — full of a respect for property, 
a love of rational freedom, and an attachment to long- 
established institutions. From these walls, I trust, a 
spirit will go forth to animate the desponding, and to 
encourage the timid. I look abroad from the spot on 
which I stand, to the moral influence of that opinion 
which constitutes ‘the cheap defence of nations’ — I look to 
it for the maintenance of that system of government which 
protects the rich from spoliation, and the poor from 
oppression. I look to that spirit which will range itself 
un der no tawdry banner of revolution, but unfurl and 
17 . rally round the flag that has * braved a thousand years 
the battle and the breeze.’ 1 Yes ! I feel not a shadow of 
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doubt that it will continue to float iu triumph, and that chap. 

the constitution, tried as it has been in the storms of 1 

adversity, will come forth purified and fortified in the I837, 
rooted convictions, the feelings, the affections, of a reli- 
gious, a moral, and a patriotic people.” 

Parliament met on the 31st January, and so painfully ^ 
evident had the weakness of Ministers become from the Opening of 
events of the two last sessions, that it was confidently ex- jan.3™ en ' 
pected by all parties that before the session closed a change 
of government would have taken place. This, however, 
was prevented by one of those events which betray the 
subjection of human affairs to a higher power, and the 
frequent disappointment of what appear at the time the 
most well-founded anticipations. The operation of the 
act permitting the establishment of joint-stock banks, and 
“ the difficult but pressing question of establishing some 
legal provision for the poor in Ireland,” were specially 
recommended to the attention of the legislature. Warm 
debates took place on the Address, but no division in 
either house. The chief point dwelt on by the Radi- 
cals was the want of earnest purpose and vigorous con- 
duct in the Ministry, who were described by Mr Roebuck 
as “even worse than the Tories and their whole po- 
licy, both foreign and domestic, was made the subject of, A Re 
severe vituperation by the party which had so recently ip/vis-jjf'; 
convulsed the nation with declamations in their favour as xxx vi. 1-4*4. 
the authors of the Reform Bill. 1 

The first party move made in this session was the rein- ^ 
troduction of the Irish Municipal Corporations Bill, which Irish Cor- 
was again brought forward in the House of Commons by Sm. tl0DS 
Lord John Russell. The only difference between this 
bill and the preceding one was in the nomination of 
sheriffs for the municipalities, in regard to which it was 
provided that a list of six names should be furnished by 
the town-council to the Lord-lieutenant, and if he rejected 
the whole, the nomination was to rest with him. The 
bill, after three nights’ debate, passed the Commons by a 
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1 Ann. Reg, 
1837 , 51 , 
55 , 59 . 


majority of 302 to 247, or 55.* When it went up to the 
House of Lords, symptoms of a compromise appeared. 
The Duke of Wellington, after observing that this was 
one of three bills recommended to their consideration in 
the Speech from the Throne, the other two relating to the 
Irish poor and the Irish tithes, moved that the considera- 
tion of the question should be postponed till the other 
measures came before them. This was carried by a 
majority of 77, the numbers being 392 to 115. So 
indignant were the Radicals at this renewed instance 
of independence on the part of the House of Lords, that 
Mr Hume said the same night, in a committee of supply 
in the House of Commons, that as the Lords were resolved 
to stop all reform, the Commons had better put a 
bar to all supplies; and he therefore moved that the 
chairman should leave the chair, and sit again on the 9th 
of J une. This extreme proposal was received with loud 
cheers from his own side, and only withdrawn upon the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer assuring the House that the 
money was absolutely required to discharge the obliga- 
tions of the State. 1 

The next subject introduced was that of the poor- 
laws in Ireland ; and so urgent was the case, and so 
startling the facts which Mr Nicholl’s valuable report 


* Mr Sheil, in the course of this debate, gave vent to a striking burst of 
eloquence in reference to the epithet of “ Aliens,” which, during the debate on 
the same subject in the Upper House, had been applied to the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland by Lord Lyudliurst. “ The Duke of Wellington/’ said he, “ is not 
a man of sudden emotions ; but he should not, when he heard that word used, 
have forgotten Vimeira, and Badajoz, and Salamanca, and Toulouse, and the 
last glorious conflict which crowned all his former victories. On that day, 
when the destinies of mankind were trombling in the balance, when the bat- 
teries spread slaughter over the field, and the legions of France rushed again 
and again to the onset, did the ' aliens 1 then flinch ? On that day the blood 
of the men of England, of Ireland, and of Scotland, was poured forth together : 
they fought on the same field ; they died the same death ; they were stretched 
in the same pit; their dust was commingled ; the same dew of heaven fell on 
the grass that covered them ; the same grass sprung from the soil in which 
they reposed together ; and is it to be endured that we are to be called aliens 
and strangers to that empire for whose salvation our best blood has been 
shed V’ — Part Deb. xxxvi. 936. In bursts of fervid eloquence of this descrip- 
tion the Irish genius is often superior to either the English or Scotch. 
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brought out on the subject, that, strong as was the dispo- ^chap. 

sition on both sides to make Irish questions a party - 

struggle, the bill brought in by Ministers received the 1 ^ 7 ' 
concurrence of the House of Commons. Lord John Rus- Poor-law 
sell introduced the subject on the 13th February ; and his 
proposal, as is generally the case when the dreaded topic dtvl * 
of an assessment is broached in a popular assembly, fell Feb * 1 3 * 
very far short indeed of the real necessities of the case. 

He proposed to establish 100 workhouses, each to contain 
800 inmates, which would provide for 80,000 persons, 
and as their cost was only estimated at Is. 6d. a-week 
each, the entire expense would be only £312,000 a-year ! 

Mr O’Connell, while he expressed, contrary to his former 
assertions, a qualified assent to the measure, justly exposed 
the utter fallacy of supposing that a measure which 
proposed only to afford the wretched pittance of Is. 6d. 
a-week to 80,000 persons, could afford any real relief in a 
country where, according to Mr Nicholl’s report, there 
were, for more than half of every year, 585,000 heads of 
families and 2,300,000 persons dependent on them, in a 
state of utter destitution. Inadequate as the measure 
was, however, it was a mighty step in advance in Ire- 
land, because it laid the foundations, at least, of a more 
extended system, and established a set of functionaries 
throughout the country in connection with Government, 
to whom the wants of its inhabitants would become 
known, and their necessities communicated to the proper 
quarter. Great alarm was expressed at the proposed 
assessment of £312,000 a-year, which only showed the 
happy ignorance of Ireland of direct taxation at that 
period ; for the rental on which it was to be levied was 5,A? n -„? e «- 

_ looj 4 Ui7| 

£13,000,000, so that the rate on an average was only 
2*2 per cent. 1 It was a striking proof how little the real 454, 'sis. 
state of Ireland was understood at this period, and how 
ignorant the statesmen of Great Britain were of the real 
extent of the social evils under which Ireland laboured, 2 xx P xvi.'«s! 
that in the course of this debate Lord Howick stated it 
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chap. as an extraordinary and alarming circumstance, that in the 
X . XXVI 1 last year the emigrants from Great Britain and Ireland 
1837 ‘ of Irish birth were 39,000 ; — fifteen years afterwards they 
reached 368,000 in one year. 

The immense importance of the introduction of a poor- 
statistics of law into Ireland, on however inadequate a scale at first, 
tution Destl was soon apparent. Commissioners were appointed to 
work the act, and they made a report the following year. 
In a debate which took place in the next session of Par- 
liament on an amended bill, introduced on the same sub- 
ject, Mr O’Connell, appealing to the report of the Poor- 
Law Commissioners for the facts he stated, made the fol- 
lowing striking observations : “ There are in Ireland 
585,000 heads of families in a state of actual destitution 
during the greater part of the year. This will imply 
between them and their families nearly 3 , 000,000 per- 
sons, for a large portion of whom relief must be provided ; 
and it cannot be estimated that less than £1,000,000 
a-year will be required. It is a singular circumstance 
that in Ireland there are more agricultural labourers than 
in Great Britain, there being in the former country 
1 , 131 , 715 , and in the latter only 1 , 055 , 982 . But in 
Great Britain there are 32 , 250,000 acres under culti- 
vation — in Ireland only 14 , 600 , 000 . In the former 
country the money value of the agricultural produce is 
£ 150 , 000,000 a-year — in the latter, raised by a greater 
number of labourers, only £ 36 , 000 , 000 . Thus, though 
the quantity of cultivated laud in Ireland is within a 
fraction equal to half that of Great Britain, the value of 
* Ann Keg produce is less than a fourth. The cause of this dis- 
J838, io9; ' parity is the want of capital ; and yet, in order to attract 
xiiri ‘ capital to the cultivation of land, it is proposed to put a 
heavy additional tax upon it. 1 

“ Another test of the poverty of Ireland is to be found 
in the finance returns. From these state papers up to 
January 5, 1837, it appeared that the total gross revenue 
of Great Britain for the preceding year was £55,085,000, 
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while that of Ireland was only £4,807,000. So that chap. 
Great Britain, with a population of 16,000,000, paid XXXY -_ 
eleven times as much taxes as Ireland with a population 
of 8,000,000 ! Can anything so strongly demonstrate Great iif- 
the inferiority of Ireland in point of property 1 and yet thectaH™ 
they were going to add another million to the amount of two coun- 
its taxation in the shape of a poor-law.” There can be y r e e a at of Bri . 
no doubt that the facts here referred to by Mr O’Connell i an ? an , d 

J ' Ireland. 

were sufficiently remarkable ; but it is extraordinary that 
so acute an observer did not see that they established 
another fact, utterly fatal to his constant complaint of the 
oppressive nature of the English government of Ireland. 

It followed from these figures that Great Britain, in pro- 
portion to its population, was 5l times as heavily taxed 
as Ireland ; and if is in vain to pretend that this was 
owing to the taxes on property of the latter country 
being so small, for the Irish rental at this period ex- i ^ ^ 
ceeded £13,000,000, while that of Scotland was under 
£5,000,000 ! ! 1 * 

Mr O’Connell and his whole Catholic supporters did g2 
their utmost to defeat the measure ; a striking proof of Final e'stab- 
the foreign influence under which they were acting, for in poor-laws 
the former year he had given a qualified adherence to the there ’ 
proposal, and the evidence in support of it had since been 

* The Report of the Commissioners established several facts of the most 
important description, and speaking volumes as to the absolute necessity of a 
poor-law in Ireland. " The number of agricultural labourers in Ireland actu- 
ally exceeded those of England by 75,000, while with a less fertile soil the 
amount of agricultural produce raisod in England is four times greater. In 
England, the wages of agricultural labourers are from 8s. to 1 0s. a-week, in 
Ireland from 2s. to 2s. 6d. There are 585,000 heads of families, who for seven 
months in the year are without employment, and the persons dependent on them 
are 1,500,000 more. No less than 567,000 persons have no land, and live in 
summer by occasionally getting 6d. a-day wages, and in winter begging. The 
poverty endured by the destitute exceeds belief. Men are often found lying 
in bed because they have nothing to eat, and the pangs of hunger are less 
severe there than when up. They often become thieves in order to get the 
protection of a jail. They lie on rotten beds, in mud cabins, with scarce any 
covering, feeding on unripe potatoes and yellow weeds, feigning sickness in 
order to get into the cholera hospital, and when there often subject to vomit- 
ings, which were mistaken for the first symptoms of that disease, the effect of 
mere hunger.” — Ann . Reg. 1837, 71-72. 
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greatly strengthened. It passed, however, by large ma- 
jorities in both houses — that in the Commons being 120 
to 68 ; and although temporarily interrupted in its pro- 
gress through the Upper House by the demise of the 
Sovereign, to be immediately related, it finally became 
law in July 1838. In the March following, twenty-two 
unions had been declared, and in eighteen of these 
guardians had been appointed. In the course of 1840, 
no less than a hundred and twenty-seven unions were 
appointed, and fourteen large workhouses had been 
erected for the reception of paupers ; and the Commis- 
sioners, with just pride, reported that the measure was 
in full operation, and would work well for the redemption 
of Ireland. There was no law of parochial settlement 
introduced, and everything depended on residence in the 
unions. It is impossible to over-estimate the importance 
of this great healing measure for Ireland ; for dreadful 
as was the distress induced by the famine of 1846, it was 
not one half of what it would have been, had there been, 
when that calamity arrived, no public establishments for 
the relief of the destitute, and no assessment to provide 
for their support. Ministers deserve the greatest credit 
for having carried through this most important measure, 
which was the more meritorious on their part that it was 
entirely new in Ireland, and the reluctance is always so 
great to admit any change, however necessary, which in- 
volves any assessment on property. It must be added, 
to the honour of the reformed House of Commons, that 
a most creditable, patriotic, and disinterested zeal was 
evinced on all sides in the discussion of this measure, in- 
somuch that, it was truly said by Mr O’Connell, it could 
not be discovered from the speeches to what side the 
members delivering them belonged. This was particu- 
larly honourable to the Protestant members of Ireland, 
as they represented nineteen-twentieths of the landed 
property of that country, upon whom the burden was to 
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be imposed. If an exception to this remark is to be chap. 
made in the case of Mr O’Connell and most of the Irish XXXYI _ 
Catholic members, who ultimately resisted the measure 1837, 
with all their strength after its necessity had been clearly 
demonstrated, and its beneficial effects had already begun 
to be experienced, it is not so much to be ascribed as a p 8 a 3 f’^,®; 
fault to them, as lamented as a result of that foreign *}["• 
sacerdotal influence under which they acted, and which HaN’ 8 . 
has so often forced them into a course directly at variance »i.& 2 . ’ 
with the best interests of their country. 1 

The argument mainly relied on by the opponents of g3 
the measure, and especially insisted on by Mr O’Connell Reflections 
and his followers in their last opposition to it, was the ject. ' ssu 
well-known one so often urged by the political economists 
of the Malthus school, that every system of general relief 
to the poor, whether voluntary or compulsory, is calcu- 
lated to produce more evil than it can possibly remove, 
because it gives an undue extension to the principle of 
population, — the main source, according to them, of the 
chief disorder and suffering of society. It never occurred 
to them that Ireland itself afforded a decisive proof of 
the erroneous nature of that opinion ; for in that country, 
when the population was so redundant that wages were 
2s. 6d. a-week, it was doubling in thirty years ; while in 
England, where comfort was so general, and the demand 
for labour so considerable that wages were 10s. a-week, 
it did not double once in a century. Nor is it difficult to 
see wherein the error consisted. Population was exces- 
sive in Ireland from the excess of poverty ; the principle 
of increase had become unlimited in its operation, from 
the absence of all the checks provided by nature to its 
action. These checks are mainly the prudential consi- 
derations which occasion an abstinence from marriage till 
there is some prospect of providing for a family. Nothing 
destroys the operation of this check so effectually as the 
constant sight of unrelieved distress, and the experienced 
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inability to better the condition. The typhus fever itself 
is not more contagious than habits of improvidence and 
excessive poverty, for they appeal to the strongest desire 
of uncivilised man, the sexual impulse and the love of ease. 
The poor-laws, which seized the worst cases of the poverty 
patients, and put them in public hospitals, did the same 
benefit to the habits of the remaining labouring classes 
which the abstraction of the typhus patients did to their 
health. It stopped the spread of the moral disorder, by 
secluding the worst of those afflicted with the highly con- 
tagious pestilence. 

To conciliate the Dissenters in England, a bill was 
brought forward by Ministers to abolish church-rates in 
that country ; and as the sum levied in this way was 
about £250,000 a-year, it was necessary to provide for 
it from some other source. W ith this view, it was pro- 
posed to take the whole property of bishops, deans, and 
chapters out of the hands of those functionaries, and 
to vest it in the hands of eleven commissioners, by whom 
the salaries of these functionaries were to be paid. By 
this means it was calculated a surplus revenue of £250,000 
a-year might be realised, by depriving the Church of the 
profit at present derived from the renewal of leases, and 
this sum was to be applied to the repair of churches in 
lieu of church-rates. The obvious objection to this plan 
was, that it was based on the principle of church spoliar 
tion, because it proceeded on the idea that the property 
of the Church was to be exclusively burdened with the 
expense of upholding churches instead of the whole com- 
munity, and that, to realise the requisite fund, the whole 
property of the higher dignitaries of the Church was to 
be taken out of their hands. It excited, accordingly, 
from the very first, a warm opposition : the bishops, 
headed by the Archbishop of Canterbury, took the lead 
in resisting it ; and so repugnant was it to the general 
feelings of the community, that the majority in the House 
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of Commons on the second reading was only five — the chap. 
numbers being 287 to 282. This was the narrowest x _— 
division which had taken place since Sir Robert Peel’s 1837, 
dissolution, and it was fatal to the bill, which was no 
farther proceeded with, even in the Lower House, though 
it had been introduced as the leading measure of the 
session. Indeed, in former times, so small a majority 
would have at once led to the resignation of the ministry 
who brought it forward ; but it was evident to all, that 
new maxims of state in this respect must follow the 
Reform Bill ; for parties were now so equally divided 
that no government on either side could, on a leading , rar] Deb 
party-question, expect a large majority; and therefore, to 
hold that such a majority was indispensable to ministe- Ann’Rcg. ’ 
rial existence, was equivalent to holding that there could 93,103.’ 
never be a ministry at all. 1 

The extremely small majority on this occasion deterred 
Ministers from again bringing forward the Irish Church Lord Nor- 
Bill, involving the appropriation principle, this session ; ““stolon 
and the death of the King, which occurred in the in Irelaud ' 
middle of it, almost as a matter of necessity threw the 
question over to the next session. In the mean time, 
every exertion was made by the local government in Ire- 
land to keep the Catholics in good-humour, and reconcile 
them to the postponement of their hopes of gratification 
from the expected humiliation of the Church. For this 
purpose, Lord Normanby, who was the Lord-lieutenant, 
resorted to several measures, some of a judicious, others 
of a very questionable tendency. Of the first kind was 
a remodelling of the police in 1836, which was put on 
a much more efficient footing. Great exertions were 
made to conciliate the Catholics, by placing at their dis- 
posal the greater part of the patronage of the kingdom ; 
from the attorney-general’s gown to the epaulet of the 
police, a favourable ear was lent to persons recommended 
by Romish influence. In a country abounding as Ireland 
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chap, did in starring ambition, this was without doubt a very 

1 powerful engine of government. But in addition to that, 

m1 ’ he had recourse to much more questionable measures. 
Availing himself of the prerogative of mercy, which is the 
brightest jewel in the viceroy’s as the royal crown, he 
rendered it so common, and prostituted it to such interests, 
as rendered it a curse rather than a blessing to the 
country. Setting out from the Castle of Dublin, he pro- 
ceeded on a regular progress through the provinces, liber- 
ating such prisoners as had had their cases favourably 
represented to him by the local authorities. It appeared, 
from his own statement in the House of Peers on 21st 
March 183.9, when this matter was brought under dis- 
cussion, that between November 1837 and January 31, 
1839, he had 1631 memorials presented to him, praying 
for the liberation of prisoners, of whom he had liberated 
822.* It must be added, that the prerogative of mercy 
had been as largely exercised by previous lord-lieutenants, 
particularly by Lord Wellesley in 1834, and that during 
Lord Normanby’s administration there had been a sensible 
diminution in committals, and increase of convictions ; 
the latter having become 71 per cent of the former. 
But all such wholesale use of the prerogative of mercy 
is dangerous, and of bad example, especially in a country 
such as Ireland, where party spirit ran so high, and every 
measure of Government, even the most humane and gene- 
rous, is invariably set down by the Opposition to the 
undue influence of their political opponents. When the 
matter, accordingly, was brought before the two Houses 
of Parliament, Ministers had only a majority of 26 in 
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the Commons ; while in the Lords, resolutions, condem- chap. 

7 . XXXVI# 

natory of Lord Normanby’s policy, especially in the - 

administration of justice and the distribution of mercy, , p ^ 3 ^ eb 

brought forward by Lord Brougham, were carried, on * 1 ™. 4 - 7 , 

August 1839, by a majority of 34 in a house of 138.'"' Ann.Reg.’ 

The result was, that Lord Normanby retired from the 60 . ’ ’ 

viceroyalty, and was succeeded by Lord Ebrington. 1 

The compromise between the two houses, evidently 
pointed at in the postponement of the municipal bill by Compro- 
the House of Lords in 1837, was prevented from being ™eentue 
carried into effect at the time in consequence of the l* 0 t he°ap- s 
King’s death, and dissolution consequent upon it, in the STanT 
summer of that year. As the new elections, however, Municipal 
left the comparative strength of parties very much 
the same as before, the leaders on both sides saw 
the necessity of coming to a compromise. On the one 
hand, Lord Melbourne, whose easy temper and insou- 
ciant disposition was always inclined to avoid a diffi- 
culty rather than face it, had long been anxious to 
have the matter adjusted, which could only be done by 
mutual concessions, and he had only been restrained by 
the ardent feelings of his followers from going into an 
arrangement long before. He had now, however, become 
so strongly impressed with the imprudence, to give it no 
harsher name, of annually carrying a measure by consider- 
able majorities in the Lower House, which was as regularly 
thrown out by still larger majorities in the Upper, that at 
length he made a compromise of the difficulty a Cabinet 
question. On the other hand, the Duke of Wellington 
and Sir R. Peel were no less impressed with the stop- 
page to useful legislation which resulted from this state 
of antagonism of the two houses, and the danger that, 
if it continued much longer, the nation might become 
convulsed on the subject, and the cry for peerage reform 

* “ Tho majority, when the case was first brought forward, was 5 — 63 to 
58.” — Ann. Reg. f 1839, p. 60. 
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May 14. 


be as formidable as ever that for parliamentary had been. 
Impressed with these ideas, an approximation took place 
between the leaders on both sides, and the conditions of 
it were, that the appropriation clause was to be aban- 
doned in the Irish Church Bill, on the one hand, and the 
Peers were to give way in their resistance to corporate 
reform in that country, on the other. 

It was easier, however, for the leaders, who felt the 
responsibility of command on both sides, to come to an 
understanding, than to persuade their followers on either, 
who were animated only with the eagerness of conflict, to 
go into it. At length, however, though not without great 
difficulty, and no small ebullition of spleen on both sides, 
the desired adjustment was effected, though more than a 
year elapsed before it was fully carried into effect. On 
27th March 1838, Sir R. Peel inquired of Lord John 
Russell what course he intended to pursue in regard to 
the Irish Tithe Bill, and whether he meant to introduce 
it with the appropriation clause in terms of the resolutions 
of 1835 % Lord John, in reply, stated that the Minis- 
ters intended to place “ the tithe question on a footing 
altogether new,” as it appeared useless and irritating 
to prolong, after a conflict of four years, an argument 
which produced nothing. It was generally felt at the 
time, what was the truth, that this was an announce- 
ment of the abandonment of the appropriation clause. 
But in order to bring the matter to a test, Sir T. Acland, 
on 14th May, brought forward a distinct motion for the 
rescinding of the resolutions of the house, in April 1835, 
in favour of it. Sir R. Peel on this occasion gave vent 
to natural and excusable feelings of pride at seeing the 
Tithe Bill now reduced to the form which he had an- 
nounced for it, when in power in March 1835, and the 
appropriation clause, which his opponents had declared to 
be essential to the measure, withdrawn by their own 
hands. The motion was lost by a majority of 19 ; 
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and it was no wonder it was so, for the house could chap. 

hardly be expected to confess defeat by rescinding their 1 

own resolutions. The bill was now brought forward, on 1838 ‘ 
July 2, without the appropriation clause, and a motion 
made by Mr Ward for the restoration of that clause 
lost by a majority of 270 to 46, the Ministers themselves 
voting against it. The bill as it now stood passed the 
House of Lords without a division, and was a very great 
improvement, for it provided the means of a general com- 
mutation of tithes in Ireland, under a deduction of 25 
per cent only, which in the circumstances was not un- 
reasonable. There can be no doubt that Lord Melbourne 
acted the part of a true patriot on this occasion, for he 
gave up a mere party question to insure the passing of a 
great social improvement. That, howevgr, was not the 
view taken of it by party men on either side ; and Lord 
Brougham gave expression to the general feeling in Par- 
liament on the subject, when he said : “ I never looked to 
see the day when appropriation should be given to the 
winds, as if the thing had never been — as if it had not 
been the means of unseating one Ministry and seating 
another. So much for appropriation! — the chapter of iparlDeb 
appropriation, its origin, history, flourishing, decline, and 
fall ; how in the fulness of time, having answered every 13S3; Ann! 
good purpose, it has been gently laid aside and put to ju?.‘ 1838 ’ 
rest without a single requiem being sung over its grave.” 1 

The settlement of the Municipal Corporation Bill in 
Ireland did not take place quite so soon ; but the com- settlement 
promise in regard to it, too, was in the end carried into Mun?cipai h 
effect. Lord John Russell, on 7th February 1837, moved BllL 
for leave to bring in the Irish Municipal Bill, which was 
carried by a majority of 55 — the numbers being 302 to 
247; and, as already mentioned, the consideration of the 
bill was adjourned in the House of Peers till it was seen 
what course Ministers were to adopt in regard to the 
Irish Tithe Bill. Early in 1838 the bill was again intro** 
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chap, duced by Lord John Russell in the House of Commons, 

1 and in pursuance of the agreement, Sir R. Peel did not 

1838, object to the second reading, and admitted the principle 
of popular election, but moved in committee that £10 
rating should be the qualification, which was rejected by 
a majority of only 20 ; the numbers being 286 to 266. 
When the bill came into the House of Lords, Lord 
Lyndhurst moved as an amendment that the qualifica- 
tion be fixed at £10, which was carried by 96 to 36. 
mtT'ii?' Several other minor amendments were also carried in the 
Deb ^ >eers ’ which were so distasteful to the Commons that 
871 , 975.’ Lord John Russell threw up the bill altogether for that 
session. 1 

69 Matters looked very unpromising, in this stage, for the 
Fate of the success of the compromise ; and they were not materially 
and 1840. improved in the next session of Parliament. Lord John 
Russell again brought forward the bill as it stood, and the 
second reading was carried by a majority of 26, Sir R. 
Peel and Lord Stanley voting with the majority. Sir 
R. Peel proposed, however, in committee, that the rating 
should be raised to £1 0 to confer a vote, which was carried 
against him in the Commons by a majority of 21, and in 
his favour in the Lords by a majority of 43 ; and upon 
this amendment being brought under the consideration of 
the Commons, Lord John Russell abandoned the bill a 
Aug. 12 , second time. Matters thus seemed to be inextricable, and 
the compromise as far as ever from beiDg carried into 
effect ; but in the following year it met with more suc- 
cess. The bill was then introduced by Lord Morpeth, 
Feb. 14 , on 14th February, witli the rating fixed at £8, and on 
this occasion Sir R. Peel and his whole personal follow- 
ers voted for the bill, on the ground that a settlement of 
the question had become indispensable, and that the bill, 
mo n "m s ' as D0W amended, was the best which in the circumstances 
*j7;’ p ari. could be got. 2 • It passed the Commons, accordingly, by a 
1166 - 1172 . majority of 148 ; in the Lords, the qualification was 
again raised to £10, being that in the Scotch Municipal 
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Bill ; and the bill, as thus amended, having been acceded chap. 

to by the Commons, it passed the Lower House, and ' 

on 18th August received the royal assent. 1837 ‘ 

An event occurred in 1837, which evinced, in strik- 
ing colours, at once the ambitious designs of Russia Affair of 
in the East, and the weakness of Great Britain at that 
period to restrain her advances. Ever since the treaty 
of Adrianople in 1829, the cabinet of St Petersburg 
had been, without intermission, pursuing that system of 
encroachment and aggrandisement which they had so long 
adopted to undermine the influence of all other powers in 
the Euxine. Among other designs to weaken the power 
of Turkey, and establish the Muscovite influence in Cen- 
tral Asia, they had for long waged a bloody war with 
the Circassian tribes inhabiting the great range of the 
Caucasus, which runs from the Euxine to the Caspian 
Sea. This war had been waged with various success ; 
but after a quarter of a century of almost uninterrupted 
hostilities the mountaineers were still unsubdued. But , Double . 
the Russians, according to their usual system of advanc- 
ing pretensions beyond the march of their standards, took 244; 
upon themselves to declare the whole coast of Circassia i«37, 207 .' 
next the Euxine in a state of blockade. 1 

William IV., to whom the honour of Great Britain, 

3 . 7J. 

and especially of the royal navy, was especially dear, had Capture of 
long viewed with undisguised jealousy these strides on the if/tiT 861 
part of Russia ; and in order to bring them to a test, he ^.' 29 ,' 
secretly encouraged Mr Bell, a merchant in London, to lli36, 
send a cargo of salt to the Circassian coast, never doubt- 
ing that the Russians would not venture to violate the 
British flag. Before doing so, however, Mr Bell wrote 
to the Foreign Office, inquiring whether “ the Russian 
blockade on the Black Sea, to the south of the river 
Kouban, was recognised by the British Government.” 

To this he received an answer cautiously worded, “ refer- 
ring the parties to the Gazette, in which they would find 
all such notifications as those alluded to for the informa- 
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tion of all concerned.” Upon looking into tlie Gazette, 
no notification of the blockade in question was to be 
found ; and therefore Mr Bell, conceiving himself to be 
perfectly safe, despatched the Vixen with her cargo from 
the port of London. Mr James Bell, the supercargo, 
brother of the freighter, took out despatches from the 
Foreign Office to Lord Pousonby, the British minister at 
Constantinople. To render assurance doubly sure, Mr 
James Bell, on reaching that city, waited on Mr Ur- 
quhart, the secretary to the embassy, and was by him 
referred to the ambassador. Lord Ponsonby informed 
him that the Russian government had sent him an inti- 
mation of restrictions of a conditional nature on this 
trade, but that Russia had no right to impose any restric- 
tions whatever, and encouraged him to persevere in his 
voyage, assuring him, as far as his opinion went, of the 
support of his own Government in case of any interfer- 
ence on the part of the Russian officials.* In this expec- 
tation, however, the event proved he was mistaken, for the 
Vixen, having pursued her course towards the Circassian 
coast, was captured off Soudjouk-Kale, close under the 
shore, by a Russian cruiser, on account “ of a breach of 
blockade .” 1 The crew escaped on shore, where they were 
kindly treated by the Circassians ; but the vessel and her 


* “ I informed Lord Ponsonby that it was my intention to proceed in a 
vessel, which I expected daily, to a certain point on the coast of Circassia, which 
I had fixed upon us most eligible for the trade I had in view ; and that as I 
had ascertained before leaving London that Government did not then acknow- 
ledge any right on the part of Russia to impede trade with the country m 
question, and as nothing had since occurred which seemed to have changed the 
state of affairs, I should endeavour to attain the object I had in view, and 
should not be diverted from it, unless force were used on the part of the Rus- 
sian government, and hoped to obtain his lordship’s aid in so doing. 

<e In reply his lordship stated, that he perfectly coincided in the propriety of 
the plan I had adopted, to which he had no objections whatever to offer, as he 
considered it an indisputable fact that Russia had no right to interfere with or 
prescribe rules for British trade to Circassia; and that if I adhered to the 
straightforward course I had detailed to him, he had no doubt of my being 
enabled to establish a claim for support from the British Government, in 
which he should be glad to render me all the assistance in his power ; request- 
ing me at the same time to transmit him information as to what success 
attended my enterprise.” — James S.Bell ; Urquhabt's Progress of Russia , 325 J 
and Doubleday, vi. 246. 
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cargo were confiscated and declared good prize bj the chap. 
Russian authorities. XXXVI ' 

This daring outrage does not appear to have called 1837, 
forth any vigorous remonstrance on the part of the Proceedings 
British Government ; but it was on two different occa- mentonAe 
sions made the subject of debate in the House of Com- 
mons — first on 17th March, on the motion of Mr Roe- ^ ro Pi ied '>y 
buck ; and again on 8th December, after the death °f Si e rch 1 ^ 
King William, on the motion of Mr Attwood. On both andDec/k 
occasions the answer of Lord Palmerston was the same. 

He did not assert that Circassia was either virtually at 
war with Russia, or part of the dominions of that power: 
he did not assert that Soudjouk-Kalewas a Russian posses- 
sion : he avoided saying whether the condemnation was 
justifiable on the ground of breach of blockade, or muni- 
cipal law, or quarantine. He simply refused to graut the 
papers demanded, and said that, in the whole circum- 
stances of the case, Government saw no ground for mak- 
ing any further demand upon the Russian government. 

The case had been submitted to the consideration of the 
law-officers of the Crown, but he declined to produce their 
opinion, from which it was justly inferred that it was 
unfavourable to Ministers. To the surprise of all, Sir 
R. Peel took no part in either debate ; and thus the 
matter, after exciting a great ferment in the country, was 
allowed to drop. Many sturdy patriots, who recollected 
the days of Pitt and Nelson, asked where was the thunder 
of the British navy when such an insult was offered to 
its flag, and deeply lamented the sudden degradation to 
which the empire, without any visible external disaster, 
had been brought. But more calm observers, who 1 Pari. d«i>. 
looked beyond the surface of things, observed that the "dDel/s, 
change, striking as it was, was to be ascribed to causes 
more remote than any timidity or weakness in the men douMmUj 
now at the head of affairs. 1 Government was obviously "• 24 7-2sf ; 
intent upon upholding the Russian alliance in order to Progremof 
check the designs of France in the Levant ; and Sir R. ml'&s? 0 ' 
Peel felt too deeply the monetary difficulties which his 
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own policy had brought upon the country, to venture upon 
a course which would at once have exposed its weakness, 
and entailed upon all classes unbounded disasters. 

The monarch upon whom the measures had been.forced, 
which necessarily led to this protracted contest between 
the two Houses of Parliament, did not survive to witness 
its termination. His health, which had been in general 
good since his accession to the throne, showed symptoms 
of decline in the spring of 1837, and increased so rapidly, 
that in the beginning of June it had become the cause 
of serious alarm to his family, whose attention to him 
was assiduous and tender. All the skill of his medical 
attendants proved insufficient to arrest the decay of 
nature, and he expired at Windsor at two o’clock on the 
morning of the 20 th June. On the arrival of the news 

in London, orders were immediately issued for summoning 
a Privy Council at Kensington Palace, to take the oath 
of allegiance to the youthful Sovereign, Queen Victoria, 
daughter of the Duke of Kent, and the next in lineal 
• descent to the throne. Her Majesty was only in her 
nineteenth year, having been born at Kensington Palace 
on 24th May 1819. 1 

She was suddenly called on to assume the sceptre of 
the greatest empire in the world, at an age when most of 
her sex, even the most gifted, have just begun to mingle 
with general society, and introduced into an assembly of 
the first and noblest of the land — grey- haired statesmen, 
and warriors who had filled the world with their renown 
— to receive their willing homage. Nevertheless, the 
mingled majesty and grace which the youthful Sovereign 
exhibited on the occasion were such as to excite univer- 
sal admiration, and drew tears from many eyes in the 
august circle which had not been wet for half a lifetime. 
Warriors trembled with emotion who had never felt fear 
in presence of their enemies. Statesmen felt abashed, 
albeit long inured to the storms of the forum. The scene 
has been described with the truth of history, through the 
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colours of romance, by the hand of a master. “ In a chap. 

7 J ( XXXVI. 

Sweet and thrilling voice, and with a composed mien, 1 

■which indicated rather the absorbing sense of august duty 1837 ' 
than an absence of emotion, the Queen announced her 
accession to the throne of her ancestors, and her humble 
hope that Divine Providence would guard over the fulfil- 
ment of her lofty trust. The prelates and chief men of 
her realm then advanced to the throne, and, kneeling 
before her, pledged their troth, and took the sacred oath of 
allegiance and supremacy — allegiance to one who rules 
over the land that the great Macedonian could not con- 
quer ; and over a continent of which even Columbus never 
dreamed ; to the Queen of every sea, and of nations of 
every zone. Fair and serene, she has the blood and 
beauty of the Saxon. Will it be her proud destiny at 
length to bear relief to suffering millions, and with that 
soft hand, which might inspire troubadour and guerdon ^ A " 8 ^ 7 
knights, break the last link in the chain of Saxon 238. 
thraldom V’ 1 

When the ceremony of taking the oath of allegiance, ^ 
which was first taken by “ Ernest, King of Hanover," had Her Majes- 
been gone through, her Majesty, w r ith a steady voice and to the Pri- 
perfect self-possession, thus addressed her assembled vy Cou “ 0lh 
councillors : “ The severe and afflicting loss which the 
nation has sustained by the death of his Majesty, my 
beloved uncle, has devolved upon me the duty of adminis- 
tering the government of this empire. This awful respon- 
sibility is imposed upon me so suddenly, and at so early 
a period of my life, that I should feel myself utterly op- 
pressed by the burden, were I not sustained by the hope 
that Divine Providence, which has called me to this work, 
will give me strength for the performance of it ; and that 
I shall find in the purity of my intentions, and in my 
zeal for the public welfare, that support and those re- 
sources which usually belong to a more mature age and 
to long experience. I place my firm reliance upon the 
wisdom of Parliament, and upon the loyalty and affection 
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chap, of my people. I esteem it also a peculiar advantage that 
xxxvi. j guccee( j to a sovereign whose constant regard for the 
1837. rights and liberties of his subjects, and whose desire to 
promote the amelioration of the laws and institutions of 
this country, have rendered his name the object of general 
attachment and veneration. Educated in England under 
the tender and enlightened care of a most affectionate 
mother, I have learned from my infancy to respect and 
love the constitution of my native country. It will be 
my unceasing study to maintain the reformed religion, as 
by law established, securing at the same time to all the 
full enjoyment of religious liberty. And I shall steadily 
i 837 n ° 37 8 ' P ro *' ec * i ^ ie rights. and promote to the utmost of my 
238.’ ’ power the happiness and welfare of all classes of my 

subjects.” 1 

7C By the accession of Queen Victoria the crown of 
Separation Hanover, which was destined to heirs-male, became sepa- 
and Groat rated from that of Great Britain, with which that state 
which goes had been united under one head since the accession of 
of cumber* George I., then Elector of Hanover, to the throne of these 
land. realms in 1714. It descended to the Duke of Cumber- 
land, the next surviving male heir of George III. This 
severance of the two crowns, which had so long been 
united, however, excited very little attention, and was in 
no respect the subject of regret; so strong was the im- 
pression in the nation, that Great Britain was essentially 
a maritime power, and that the connection with a com- 
paratively small German state was a source rather of 
weakness than strength, by involving us in Continental 
politics, and often compelling the nation to give protec- 
tion, when no return on a corresponding scale could be 
afforded. The two states have since remained on terms 
of confidential amity, though the policy of their respec- 
tive governments has often been materially different, and 
the position of Hanover, as one of the great German Con- 
federacy, naturally led to a different dependence and 
separate interests. 
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Shortly before the youthful heiress of England ascended 
the throne of her fathers, another lady, in the fulness 
of years, descended to the tomb, who, under a different 
state of English law, might have sat on it. On the 27th 
March, Mrs Fitzherbert expired at her house at Brigh- 
ton, at the advanced age of eighty years. Her history had 
been very remarkable, and savoured rather of the changes 
of romance than the events of real life. Born on 26th 
July 1756, the youngest daughter of Walter Smythe, 
Esq. of Bambridge, in Hampshire, she was married in 
1775 to Edward Weld, Esq. of Lulworth Castle, in the 
county of Dorset ; and next to Thomas Fitzherbert, Esq. 
of Norbury in Surrey, who also died, without issue, in May 
1781. When a widow for the second time, in 1785, in 
the enjoyment of an ample jointure, she met the Prince 
of Wales, with whom she immediately became the object 
of the most violent passion. Little accustomed to experi- 
ence any resistance to his desires, he soon found that her 
virtue was proof against any but honourable intentions, 
while her beauty and fascination not only captivated his 
senses, but enthralled his imagination. The Marriage 
Act, however, opposed an invincible bar to a legal union 
with the fair enchantress; and Mr Fox, his intimate friend, 
in a long and eloquent letter, distinctly pointed out to 
him the extreme hazard with which any attempt to vio- 
late its provisions would be attended, both to the lady in 
question and himself. Such was the violence, however, 
of the Prince’s passion, that he resolved at all haz- 
ards to persevere, and he at length obtained her con- 
sent to a private union, by the exhibition to her of a real 
or pretended attempt, in despair at her refusal, to commit 
suicide. The marriage ceremony was performed in pri- 
vate, and by a Protestant clergyman, though she was a 
Roman Catholic, but with perfect regularity, and in pre- 
sence of witnesses; and the marriage certificate is in exist- 
ence, in the hands of Messrs Coutts, the great bankers, 
at this moment. Mr Fox afterwards, as he said, “ by 
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chap, authority,” denied in Parliament that any such marriage 
XXXVI ‘ had taken place — a falsehood on the part of some one, 
1838. w hich she never forgave. “The union proved unfortunate, 
as that able man had predicted. After living together for 
eight years, “ the happiest,” as the Prince himself said, “ of 
his whole life,” he was separated from her shortly before his 
marriage in 1797 with the Princess Caroline of Bruns- 
wick ; and though she, after his severance from that 
Princess, again reverted, by advice of the Pope, to her 
conjugal connection with the Prince, yet the vexations 
arising from her ambiguous situation- — a wife, and not 
a wife — were such, that they were finally separated 
before he ascended the throne. Fortunately there was 
no issue of the marriage. Mrs Fitzherbert possessed 
uncommon talents for conversation, her manner was 
fascinating in a remarkable degree, and her disposi- 
tion kindly and affectionate. She was always treated 
with the highest respect by all the members of the royal 
1 Mr» Fitz- family, and with their consent her servants wore the 
Memoir* ro ) r al livery ; and when George IV. descended to the tomb 
Amf’Re] in *830, be was interred, at his own request, with a mini- 
1837, i84j ature round his neck, which is supposed to have been that 
chron.° of the only person through life who had commanded his 
entire affections. 1 

78 Like all other sovereigns whose reign has been marked 
winum by important changes in the balance of parties or the 
ciuiictCT. structure of government, the character of William IV. 
has been very differently drawn by opposite parties, and 
even by the same party at different periods of his reign. 
At one time he was the idol of the populace, and the 
“ most popular king since the days of Alfred,” as long as 
it was supposed he headed the popular movement, and 
the well-devised fable of the hackney-coach had not lost 
its influence on the public mind. These sentiments gave 
way to others of the opposite description when it was 
discovered he hesitated in following the movement party 
in their last measures ; that he had refused to. create peers 
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to coerce the House of Lords ; and sent for the Duke of chap. 
Wellington to extricate him from the thraldom to which xxxyL 
he was subjected. In truth, both opinions were exagge- 1838 ‘ 
rated, and consequently erroneous. The sailor-king was 
neither the hero which he was called in April 1831, nor 
the demon which he was styled in November 1834. He 
was an open-minded, kind-hearted man, with good inten- 
tions, but no great range of intellect, and few of the 
qualities requisite for government in the extremely diffi- 
cult circumstances in which he was called to the throne. 
Personally brave, and with the hereditary firmness of his 
race, he had also a secret vein of vanity in his character, 
which made him sometimes court the populace when they 
required no courting, and led him to overlook in present 
applause the effect of measures which, when they ap- 
peared, he was the first to regret. In perfect ignorance 
of its results, he gave a willing consent to the £10 clause 
in the Reform Bill ; and the last years of his life were 
spent in vain endeavours to elude the effects, and bitter 
regrets for having consented to the introduction, of that 
great and decisive innovation. 

More serious charges were brought against him at the ^ 
time by the Conservatives, of having first precipitated the iii-founded 
march of revolution by his dissolution of the House of 
Commons in April 1831, and then been premature in his 
attempt to stop it by his change of Ministry in November 
1834. Neither charge appears to be well founded. With- 
out disputing the decisive effect of the dissolution in 1831, 
which, beyond all doubt, was the turning-point in the 
contest, it is now evident, from subsequent events and 
revelations, that matters had then gone so far that they 
could not be arrested ; and that, in truth, the Sovereign 
was then under such an amount of moral coercion that he 
was not a free agent. Possibly the revolution might 
have been arrested at an earlier period, but then it was 
impossible to do so. To have attempted it would cer- 
tainly have .led to a civil war, headed by a portion at 
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chap, least of the Liberal chiefs, in the course of which, what- 

I 1 ever party ultimately prevailed, the constitution and liber- 

1U38 ‘ ties of the country would as certainly have perished as 
those of Rome did in the democratic convulsion headed 
by Caesar. 

8() It is equally clear that the change of Ministry, and 
Beneficial dissolution consequent on it, in the end of 1834, though 
change" of * not attended with the effect expected from it at the time, 
andffioiu- either by the Sovereign or the Conservatives, was a most im- 
tl0n- portant step, attended with highly beneficial consequences 
in the future progress of the convulsion. It gained for 
the friends of the constitution what is of inestimable im- 
portance in arresting the march of revolution — time. 
The dissolution having reduced the former Liberal majo- 
rity of 300 to 10, the House of Peers was emboldened 
to step forward and resume its functions as an indepen- 
dent branch of the legislature. The attempt to coerce 
them by a creation of peers could not be renewed when 
the Sovereign was known to be hostile to such a measure, 
and experience had proved that another dissolution on 
such a question would probably lead only to the Con- 
servatives obtaining a majority in the House of Commons. 
The Ministers, however little in reality inclined to it 
themselves, were forced to go on with revolutionary 
measures by their democratic allies ; and as the Irish 
Catholic members constituted their entire majority, those 
measures were necessarily directed against the property of 
the Established Church. This is generally the second 
step in revolution : the first is to get the command of the 
legislature, the next to realise the fruits of victory by 
confiscating the property of the church. So it was in 
France — so it was in Spain and Portugal. But the vast 
majority of Liberals in the first reformed Parliament 
having been almost extinguished in the second, this course 
of measures, though attempted in this country, could not 
be carried through — the progress of organic change was 
stopped . The Radicals and Irish Catholics 'raised a pro- 
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digious outcry at this unexpected impediment to their 
designs ; but the country did not respond to it, and no 
important organic change has been effected, or even seri- 
ously attempted, since the Reform Bill. The Municipal 
Bill was a social, not a political change. 

The reason is, that the Anglo-Saxon character, how- 
ever liable to sudden fits of violence, bordering for the 
time on national insanity, is in general, and when it gets 
time to cool, essentially of a practical character. The 
fervid temperament of the Scotch and Irish is different : 
like the French, it is frequently disposed to run all the 
hazards of speculation and fundamental change. But the 
natural disposition of the majority of the English, and 
of nearly the whole rural population, is abhorrence of 
theoretical innovation, but passion for practical improve- 
ment. The reform fervour in England now took this 
direction : the national mind, having cooled down, flowed 
back into its old and time-worn channel. Thence an 
entire change in the measures forced upon the parliamen- 
tary leaders ; and this is what Sir Robert Peel, with his 
wonted sagacity as to present objects, distinctly perceived, 
and which affords the key to his whole subsequent con- 
duct. The majority of the nation supported him during 
the long duel between the two houses, the prize at issue 
in which was further organic change ; but they did so 
only because they were averse to such changes, and 
longed for the real fruits of that already made. They 
saw that he was the real man for these practical reforms, 
and not the elegant inexperienced nobleman who had 
headed them during the reform struggle. The great 
political victory which changed the Government in 1841, 
and the free-trade measures which immediately followed 
it, were both the natural consequence of the change in 
the national mind which was now going forward. 
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British em- 
pire. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


ENGLAND FROM THE ACCESSION OF QUEEN VICTORIA IN 

JUNE 1837, TO THE RESIGNATION OF LORD MELBOURNE IN 

MAY 1830 . 

Resplendent with glory, teeming with inhabitants, 
overflowing with riches, boundless in extent, the British 
empire, at the accession of Queen Victoria, seemed the 
fairest and most powerful dominion upon earth. It had 
come victorious through the most terrible strife which 
ever divided mankind, and more than once, in the course 
of it, singly confronted Europe in arms. It had struck 
down the greatest conqueror of modern times. It still 
retained the largest part of the continent of North 
America, and a new continent in Australia had been 
recently added, without opposition, to its mighty domains. 
All the navies of the world had sought in vain to wrest 
from the hands of its sovereign the sceptre of the ocean ; 
all the industry of man, to rival in competition the pro- 
duce of its manufactures or the wealth of its merchants. 
In science and literature it still kept the lead of all the 
nations of the earth. It had given birth to steam navi- 
gation, which had bridged the Atlantic, and railways, 
which had more than halved distance ; it had revealed 
the electric telegraph, destined ere long to render instan- 
taneous the transmission of thought. It had subdued 
realms which the Macedonian phalanx could not reach, 
and attained a dominion beyond what the Roman legions 
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had conquered. An hundred and twenty millions of men, chap. 

at the period of its highest prosperity, obeyed the sceptre 

of Alexander ; as many in after-times were blessed by 1837 * 
the rule of the Antonines ; but an hundred and fifty 
millions peopled the realms of Queen Victoria ; and the 
sun never set on her dominions, for before “ his declin- 
ing rays had ceased to illuminate the ramparts of Quebec, 
his ascending beams flamed on the minarets of Calcutta.” 

Veiled under so splendid an exterior, this vast empire 
contained many principles of weakness, and already ex- it, many 
hibited the symptoms of mortality. Its extent had “e»knes° s f . 
become too great, not for its real strength, but for that 
portion of its strength, unhappily extremely small, which 
the public temper would permit to be directed to the public 
service. It was brought in contact with the greatest em- 
pires upon earth, and was involved in questions likely to lead 
to differences with them ; for in the East, both in theEuxine 
and Central Asia, it almost adjoined the territories which 
acknowledged the influence of Russia ; in Europe it was 
frequently on the verge of war with France; while in the 
West it was perpetually exposed to danger from the 
encroaching spirit of America. Yet with all these dangers, 
and this vast and widely scattered dominion, the naval and 
military forces which its popular representatives would 
permit to be kept on foot were wretchedly small, and 
totally disproportion ed either to the strength of the 
empire, the security of its distant possessions, or even the 
maintenance of its own independence. The Anglo-Saxon 
disposition, strangely compounded of pacific and warlike 
qualities, the love of gain and the thirst for glory, satiated 
with the latter from the splendid successes of the war, 
had turned, with unexampled and alarming avidity, into 
the former, which had now come wholly to absorb the 
national mind. The idea was general, almost universal, 
in the commercial towns, that the era of wars had passed, 
that mercantile interests would henceforth rule the world, 
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chap, and that it was worse than useless to be at any expense 

' 1 at keeping up naval or military armaments which never 

1837< could again be required. A thirst for gain had seized 
all classes ; each was at once ambitious and discontented ; 
and in their passion for advancement they had come to 
inflict serious wounds on each other. 
g Realised wealth had established a system of currency 
Continued, which, for its own advantage, landed the nation every four 
or five years in a long course of suffering, as necessarily 
as night succeeds day; and suffering poverty sought protec- 
tion from its consequences as regard its only property — 
labour — in strikes, which diffused universal suffering, and 
permanently alienated the different classes of society from 
each other. Great prosperity had recently been enjoyed, 
but it had passed away ; the tide had turned, and suffer- 
ing, general and long continued, was in prospect, likely 
only the more severely to be felt from the contrast it 
would exhibit to the prosperity which had preceded it. 
A sore feeling had come to pervade all ranks of society : 
the labouring, at least in towns, regarded their employers 
as their natural enemies, who were unjustly enriched with 
the fruits of their toil ; the more wealthy looked on the 
working classes as spoliators ready to seize upon their 
property, on the first opportunity, either by open violence 
or legislative enactment. A great political revolution, 
happily without bloodshed, had recently taken place, but 
it had effected no practical alterations in society, or 
amelioration in the condition of the people, except sub- 
stituting the monied aristocracy in towns for the landed 
aristocracy in the country as the rulers of the State. 
The democratic leaders had taken advantage of the 
general disappointment, which the blasting of the hopes 
excited by this change had occasioned, to excite the feel- 
ings of the working classes in the manufacturing districts 
against the whole institutions of the country : Chartism 
was rife in Great Britain ; organised agitation perpetu- 
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ated misery in Ireland ; Canada was on the verge of 
open insurrection ; and the recent emancipation of the 
slaves in the West Indies, without materially benefiting 
them, had implanted the seeds of ruin in the planters. 
So many causes of danger could not fail ere long to pro- 
duce a convulsion in some part of the empire, but, strange 
to say, it was first induced by external, not internal, in- 
fluences. It arose from democratic ambition in the 
United States of America, and the severity of nature in 
the British Islands. 

Possessed of a territory ten times the area of France, 
and capable of maintaining in ease and comfort three 
hundred and fifty millions of inhabitants, with a soil gene- 
rally rich and fertile, and intersected by a network of 
innumerable rivers, the natural canals of the country, 
the United States wanted only two things to become ere 
long the richest and most populous empire upon earth. 
These two things were men and money ; but they were 
indispensable to the development of their resources. The 
forests with which the country was covered had over- 
spread the earth with a rich soil, and mingled vegetable 
and animal remains of several feet in thickness, which pro- 
mised a long course of fine harvests from its virgin riches ; 
but it was still overshadowed by their massy boughs, 
and the axe of the backwoodsman was required for a course 
of years to cut down its primeval stems, and tear out its 
gigantic roots. Emigrants were coming in considerable 
numbers from Europe — those from the British Islands 
had already reached 60,000 annually ; but they were lost 
in this immensity of space, and presented only a thin line 
of labourers, the pioneers of civilisation, along a frontier 
1 700 miles long where it was working into the forest. 
Capital was required for every new undertaking, but great 
as was the energy, unbounded the activity of the inhabi- 
tants of the United States, it could not be found in suf- 
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xSomi quantities from their unaided resources ; and the 

wages of labour, from the scarcity of hands, were so high 

1837 ‘ that capital had little inducement to migrate from Eng- 
land to settle in a country where, although rent was 
nothing, the cost of production was double its own. The 
produce of the mines of gold and silver over the globe 
had been so fearfully diminished by the disastrous wars 
consequent on the South American revolution, that the 
annual supply for the use of the whole world had fallen 
below £.9,000,000 — not half its former amount — and this 
was nearly all absorbed by the necessities of Europe. 
Thus America, albeit splendidly furnished by all the 
blessings of nature, might have been chained to a slow 
progress, and at length slumbered on with a population 
doubling, like Europe, in five hundred years, were it not 
for one discovery which supplied all deficiencies, and 
kept it abreast of its destiny. This discovery was a 
Paper Currency. 

This powerful agent for good or for evil was never 
Vast ad van- more required, and has nowhere produced more impor- 
paper cur- tant effects, than in the United States of America. It is 
America, historically known that the establishment of their inde- 
pendence, like the successful issue of the war of Rome 
with Carthage, and Great Britain with Napoleon, was 
mainly owing to the paper bearing a forced circulation, 
which was so plentifully issued by the insurgent States 
during the course of the contest. During the war with 
England in 1814, cash payments were universally and 
unavoidably suspended, and an immense amount of con- 
fusion and mercantile distress ensued in consequence in 
all the States of the Union. Banks had been established 
to the number of 246, which issued their own notes with- 
out limitation, which circulated through all the States of 
the Union, some at par, others -at various degrees of dis- 
count, sometimes as much as a half, according to the re- 
puted solvency of the establishment from which they 
issued ; and the mass of notes in circulation was as great 
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as it afterwards became in 1834, with a population nearly chap. 
double, and transactions three times as extensive. It _____ 
was impossible that such a state of tilings could be 1837, 
allowed to continue, and to get out of it, Government, in 
1816, established, by an act of the Congress, the famous 
Bank of the United States, with a capital of 35,000,000 
dollars, and a charter for twenty years. Such was the 
combined energy and prudence of this great establish- Fcb 20 
ment, that, soon after its opening, cash payments were 18 u. 
resumed in all the banks of New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Boston, and soon after in all the banks of the 
Union. This important transition, however, was not made 
without great difficulty and an immense amount of em- 
barrassment and insolvency. Between 1811 and 1820 
no less than 165 banks, in different parts of the Union, 
either became bankrupt or withdrew from business. Dur- 
ing this period of return to cash payments, industry was 
essentially blighted, suffering was universal, and the 
people, glad as usual to fix the responsibility of misfor- 
tune on any one but themselves, generally ascribed it to ]Chevalier , a 
the banking system, which, though grievously abused, had voyage en 

. , . . r i • 11 . . , Ameriquc, 

been the mam-spring of their progress, and the principal 1 . 45, 46. 
cause of their prosperity. 1 

Great as these evils were — the unavoidable result of an 
immense issue of paper without either responsibility or Great proa- 
control — they were in a considerable measure modified by Amen® 
the prudent conduct, high credit, and great influence of the [oTsiss. 20 
United States Bank. Such was the effect of its general 
direction in banking affairs that all the disasters of the 
six years preceding 1820 were forgotten in the unbounded 
prosperity of the fifteen years which succeeded it. Al- 
though the United States shared to a certain degree in 
the commercial disasters consequent on the resumption of 
cash payments in Great Britain in 1819, and the conse- 
quent monetary crises of 1825 and 1832, yet this period 
was, upon the whole, one of extraordinary and unprece- 
dented prosperity over their whole extent. Prices were 
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1 Chevaliei, 
i. 392 394. 


high, but wages were still higher ; ease and contentment 
generally prevailed ; cultivated land was encroaching 
at the rate of seventeen miles a-year over a frontier 
seventeen hundred miles in length, upon the gloom of the 
forest ; and the seaport towns on the coast, sharing in the 
vast commerce which such a rapid increase of production 
required, were rapidly advancing in wealth, population, 
and enterprise. During these fifteen years the popu- 
lation of the United States advanced 65 per cent ; its 
exports and imports doubled, and a vast stream of emi- 
grants from the British Isles, which had come at last to 
be above 50,000 a-year, added to the prolific power of 
nature in providing hands to keep pace with this immense 
increase.* It is to the influence of the American banks 
in furnishing the means of cultivation and improvement 
to the hardy settlers in the forest, that the superior aspect 
of the American side of the St Lawrence to the British, 
which has attracted the notice of every traveller, is 
mainly to be ascribed. 1 

As the paper currency of the United States has done 
such great things in sustaining and vivifying the industry 
of the country, it was not to be expected that it could 

* Population of the United States. 

1820, ..... 9,638,226 

1830, ..... 12,853,838 

1840, 17,068,660 

— American Census , 1840. 


Exports and Imports of the United States from 1824 to 1837. 


1824, 




Imports. 

Dollars. 

80,549,007 

Exports. 

Dollars. 

75,986,657 

1825, 




96,340,075 

99,535,888 

1826, 




84,974,477 

77,595,322 

1827, 




79,484,068 

82,324,827 

1828, 




88,509,824 

72,264,686 

1829, 




74,492,527 

72,358,671 

1830, 




70,876,920 

73,849,508 

1831, 




103,191,124 

81,310,583 

1832, 




101,029,266 

87,176,943 

1833, 




108,118,311 

90,140,483 

1834, 




126,521,332 

104,846,973 

1835, 




149,895,749 

121,693,577 

1836, 



* 

189,880,035 

128,663,040 


Tooke’s History ofPriceB > iv. 469. 
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have been conducted without many instances of reckless, chap. 

some of culpable, mismanagement. So great had the ! 

demand for money become in consequence of the immense 1837, 
undertakings which were everywhere going forward, that p ra deme, 
the discounts of the banks in the year 1831 had reached Xole/of 
the enormous amount of 250,000,000 dollars, great s t c at y s n,ted 
part of which was discounted at the extravagant rate of banka - 
15, 18, and 20 per cent. On the 1st January 1835, 
there were in the United States 557 banks, besides 
121 branches their capital was 231,250,000 dollars 

* Number of Banks, Capital, Cash held by each, Bills under Discount, and 
Notes in circulation, on January 1, 1835, m all the States of the Union: — 


States. 

No. of 
Banks. 

Capital. 

Bills under 
Discount. 

Notes m 
Circulation. 

Specie. 

Maine, . . . 

36 

Dollars 

3,400,850 

Dollars 

5,249,500 

Dollars 

1,709,320 

Dollars 

171,928 

New Hampshire, 

26 

2,655,008 

3,020,235 

1,387,970 


Vermont, . . 

18 

921,813 

J, 870, 81 3 

1,463,713 

50,958 

Massachusetts, . 

105 

30,400,450 

48,001,142 

7,868,472 

1,180,564 

Rhode Island, . 

60 

8,007,48 2 

9,694,331 

1,290,785 

473,641 

Connecticut, . . 

31 

7,350,766 

8,899,656 

2,685,400 

129,108 

New York, . . 

87 

31,581,460 

62,775,200 

16,427,963 

7,221,335 

New Jersey, . . 

24 

50,000 

43,180 

30,247 


Pennsylvania, . 

44 

17,958,444 

28,739,130 

7,818,011 

3,476,462 

173,183 

Delaware, . . 

4 

750,000 

1,232,850 

622,397 

Maryland, . . 

15 

7,542,639 

9,520,683 

1,923,055 

972,090 

District Federal, 

7 

2,613,985 

3,115,524 

692,536 

474,199 

Virginia, . . . 

5 

5,840,000 

11,277,304 

5,595,198 

1,160,401 

North Carolina, 

4 

2,464,925 

3,360,977 

2,241,964 

275,660 

South Carolina, 

8 

2,156,318 

3,886,441 

2,288,030 

754,219 

Georgia, . . . 

13 

6,783,308 

7,714,851 

3,694,329 

1,781,830 

Florida, . . . 

3 

114,320 

233,209 

133,531 

14,312 

Alabama, . . . 

2 

! 5,607,623 

9,219,586 

3,472,413 

916,135 

Louisiana, . . 

11 

26,422,145 

37,388,859 

5,114,082 

2,824,904 

Mississippi, . . 

5 

5,890,162 

10,379,650 

2,418,475 

359,302 

Tennessee, . . 

3 

2,890,381 

6,040,087 

3,189,220 

290,472 

Kentucky, . . 

6 

4,898,685 

7,674,066 

2,771,154 

872,368 

Missouri, . . . 

1 

85,707 


155,341 

Illinois, . . . 

1 

278,730 

313,902 

178,810 

243,225 

Indiana, . . . 

1 

800,000 

531,843 

456,065 

751,083 

Ohio, .... 

31 

6,300,741 

10,071,250 

5,654,048 

1,906,715 

Michigan, . . 

7 

658,080 

1,336,225 

636,676 

112,419 

United States 1 
Bank, . . . j 

1 

35,000,000 

51,941,036 

17,339,797 

15,708,369 

Unofficially re- S 






ported, includ- ( 
ed in number f 


11,643,111 

19,737,619 

4,588,844 

1,487,414 

of banks, . . ) 







557 

231,250,337 

365,163,834 

103,692,495 

43,937,625 

In pounds sterling. 


£57,812,334 i 

£91,240,201 

£25,923,124 

£10,984,406 


—Chevalier, i. 378. 

The proportion of cosh held by and notes in circulation of the Bank of 
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chap. (£57,500,000), the notes they had in circulation amounted 
XXXYIL to 103,692,000 dollars (£25,500,000), their annual dis- 
1887, counts were 365,143,000 dollars (£90,600,000), and the 
entire treasure in their vaults was 43,937,000 dollars, or 
£10,990,000. These figures demonstrate that, however 
reckless and extravagant the issue of some of these banks 
had been, yet their conduct upon the whole had been 
safe and judicious ; for the proportion of notes issued to 
the gold and silver possessed, was, on the whole, as 1 1 to 
26, or as 1 to 2J ; — a proportion greater than what has 
for a century been deemed necessary by the Scotch 
banks, whose prudence and good management have become 
proverbial; and more than triple the proportion of specie 
to notes out-held during the same period by the Bank of 
England. 

One main use to which these large issues of the banks 
vast pur- had been applied was in the purchase of waste lands on the 
lands m the frontier, which were in great part boughtwith advances made 
withThese ky banks established in the States to which the lands sold 
notes. belonged. So rapid had been the progress of population 
and increase of cultivation on the frontiers of the forest, or 
in its recesses, that advances made on the security of lots 
purchased rarely proved unfortunate, the rise in the value 
of the lot bought increasing so rapidly as in a few years to 
much more than pay off the loan contracted. The terri- 
tories at the disposal of the States were immense ; they 
amounted to 990,000 square miles, or about 680,000,000 
acres. Of these the Government, since 1784, had sold 
above 60,000,000, and the sales had of late years gone 
on increasing in an extraordinary progression : in seven 

England, Scotch and Irish banks, on an average of the month preceding April 
12, 1856, was as follows : — Notes issued. Cash held. 

Bank of England, . . . £20,225,564 £9,806,880 

Irish banks, .... 6,474,712 2,122,893 

Scotch banks, .... 3,785,383 1,680,438 

£30,485,659 £13,610,211 

Of the cash held by the Bank of England, £8,000,000 must be retained in the 
issue department ; so that the real stock of bullion against £20,225,000 in 
notes was £1,806,000 in April 1856 — London Gazette, April 12 and May 2, 1856. 
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years succeeding 1828, their annual amount, and the price chap. 
received for them, had risen to ten times its former amount.* XXXY11, 
But this was only the commencement of the great inroad of 1837, 
civilised man upon the forest ; a progress twofold greater 
awaited him ; and so rapid had been the rise in the value 
of land on the frontier, that nearly all who had engaged 
in it of late years had made money by their purchases — 
some great fortunes ; and the banks which had advanced 
the money were in a state of unprecedented affluence. 

From this very prosperity arose the storm which ere 
long involved the United States in woe, and by its influ- ' chevalier, 
ence across the Atlantic produced effects of the last im- 415 . ’ 
portance on the British empire. 1 

In the states of Europe — and the case had been the 
same in the Roman empire — the great landed estates in Difference 
the country were originally acquired by the right of con- JSS the 
quest. They were the grants made by a victorious chief- [andhoiders 
tain to his followers ; and though in many, perhaps most “ d E 2* 
instances, they afterwards changed hands, and were ac- rica - 
quired by commercial wealth, yet the purchasers rapidly 
acquired the feelings, and became actuated by the interests 
of the more elevated and dignified circle into which they 
had been admitted. Hence the majority of the landed 
aristocracy, both pf new and old descent, is always con- 
servative and monarchical in its ideas, and the elements 
of freedom and popular government first appear in the 
great hives of industry produced by manufacturing and 
commercial activity. The passing of the Reform Bill 


* Quantities of Land sold and Price received in America. 


1828, 




Acres. 

750,000 

Pnce received. 
£221,000 

1829, 




1,260,000 

324,000 

1830, 




1,740,000 

364,000 

1831, 




2,500,000 

694,000 

1832, 




1,940,000 

560,000 

1833, 




4;500,000 

845,000 

1834, 




4,720,000 

1,040,000 

1835, 




7,500,000 

2,480,000 


— Report of Secretary to the Treasury of the United States , Dec. 8, 1835 ; and 
Chevalier, i. 413. 
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chap, was the first and greatest triumph of the latter over the 

* former. In America the case is just the reverse. The 

1887 ' aristocracy is there fouud in the towns, the democracy 
in the country. The reason is, that it is in the former 
alone that the means of making considerable fortunes 
existed. The forests being there pierced, and the wilds 
cultivated by the arms of laborious industry, not won by 
the sword of victorious conquest, it was soon found that 
the retention of land without its occupation was impos- 
sible. The feudal baron might do this, living in his strong 
castle, surrounded by his armed retainers ; to the pacific 
colonist living in his log-house, and aided only by a few 
backwoodsmen, the thing was impossible. In all the 
colonies, accordingly, whether of America or Australia, 
the limits of retainable property have been found to be 
little beyond those of actual occupation ; and all attempts 
to fouud great estates by the purchase or grants of large 
tracts of country, have been in the end defeated by the 
experienced impossibility of keeping off the squatters 
from tracts of good land not actually cleared, or about to 
be so, by the axe of the backwoodsman. 

Society being thus constituted by the strongest of all 
Aristocracy laws — that of necessity — the only places in which the 
grew natu- growth of fortunes was practicable, were the towns, espe- 
town S m tho cially the commercial ones on the sea-coast. To them 
the vast progress of the back settlements, from the labour 
of the equal Anglo-Saxon freemen, afforded the greatest 
possible advantages : for the produce of their fields teem- 
ing with the riches of a virgin soil, afforded an immense 
amount of rude produce, which the wealth and redundant 
population of Europe were ever ready to take off ; while 
their wants, even in a simple and primeval state of society, 
presented a vast and growing market for the manufac- 
turing industry of the Old W orld. This was the Becret of 
the great export of British manufactures to the United 
States, which had now come to amount to £12,000,000 de- 
clared value yearly ; a quantity equal to what £24,000,000 
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would have been at the war prices. This prodigious traf- chap. 
fic, the most important in which England was engaged, XXXVI 1 ' 
all passed through New York, Pennsylvania, Baltimore, 1837 ‘ 
New Orleans, Boston, and the other great towns on the 
sea-coast, and was of course in a great degree monopo- 
lised by the chief mercantile houses who possessed the 
capital or could command the credit necessary for carry- 
ing it on. To them, credit and an extensive paper cur- 
rency were the condition of existence ; they were as indis- 
pensable as the axe and the plough to the settlers in the 
Far West. As wealth flowed in rapidly to those who 
could command the assistance of this potent auxiliary, 
fortunes grew up rapidly, and with them the habits, 
interests, and desires of a mercantile aristocracy. 

But meanwhile the very reverse of all this obtained in 
the backwoods, where the market for this immense com- And demo- 
merce was in process of formation. There the forest oouot*y. the 
settlers, detached from each other, each cultivating his 
little freehold alone, were in habits of independence by 
the necessities of their situation. No aid from Govern- 
ment could be obtained on any emergency ; no regular 
troops were at hand to aid in repelling au assault ; no 
fortified place existed to serve as a place of refuge, or an 
asylum for their wives and children in case of disaster. 

In such circumstances, self-government became a habit, 
because self-defence was a necessity. The backwoods- 
men, and the cultivators who succeeded to their cleared 
domains, accustomed to rely on their own resources, and 
to act for themselves in every emergency, required no aid 
from any superior power, and were not disposed to sub- 
mit to any control. A feeling of independence, and a resolu- 
tion to assert it alike against foreign invasion and domes- 
tic authority, arises inevitably and universally in the 
human mind in such circumstances. Accordingly, it had 
long been found that the representatives sent by the 
frontier States to the Congress were the most demo- 
cratic, and the final ascendancy of their party has been 

VOL. vi. R 
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chap, owing to the unparalleled growth of the population in 
x x x vii. basin of the Mississippi, and beyond the Alleghany 

1837 ' Mountains. 

A contest for the majority in the legislature, and the 
What rcn- consequent command of the government, is a matter of 
contests so far greater importance, and rouses the passions much more 
America strongly in America than a similar conflict in the con- 
stitutional monarchies of Europe. The reason is, that, 
oAving to the republican form of government, a much 
greater number of persons are interested in, and hope to 
profit by it. The majority in Congress being determined 
by the votes of between 2,000,000 and 3,0Q0,000 of 
voters in the State, and no other influence, parties have 
long felt the necessity of rousing the multitude to their 
support by offering to them not merely the empty honours, 
but the substantial fruits of victory. This is effected by 
an immense multiplication of offices more highly paid 
as they descend in the scale, and come within the reach 
of the democracy, and a rigorous change of their occupants 
when a change in government takes place. It is calcu- 
lated that there were, in 1837, 60,000 offices in America 
at the disposal of the executive, all of which are changed 
on a change of ministry. Thus the voters have an im- 
mense number of offices to look for in the event of their 
party gaining the ascendancy in Congress. This vast mul- 
tiplication of offices is not complained of, because each 
party hopes to profit by it — just as in England we hear 
nothing of the evils of patronage, at least from the 
popular press, when their party are in power, and it is 
1 lie Toe- lowered down upon themselves. These offices are the 
queviiie de allotment of the conquered lands, the prospect of which 

1 Amerique, . 1 r r 

^284-287; so vehemently excited the Roman soldiery, and the con- 
j. )37, is3. test for which, under the name of an agrarian law, at 
length occasioned the ruin of the republic. 1 

As there were no great landed proprietors in America, 
and commercial wealth alone could form the basis of an 
aristocracy, the banks in the great towns, especially on the 
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sea-coast, early excited the jealousy of the ambitious de- chap. 

mocrats in the interior. Being composed of hard-headed ! 

practical men, and led by chiefs of acknowledged ability, 18 f 7 ' 
they were not long in perceiving that it was the system of General 
credit built upon the advances made by these banks, 
that was the foundation on which the commercial aristo- oftholt'* 
cracy, which had often ruled the Union, and got the com- 
mand of the numerous offices at the disposal of the exe- 
cutive, rested. If they could only destroy the banks, the 
axe would be laid to the root of the commercial aristo- 
cracy, as completely as it would to an army if you cut off 
its supplies. When this desirable consummation was 
effected, no obstacle would remain to their undisputed 
and permanent government of the republic, and enjoyment 
of its fruits. With the usual selfishness and blindness of 
faction, they resolved to prosecute their object with all 
their forces, regardless of its inevitable consequences, and 
careless although the branch they were in such haste to 
cut away should be that on which they themselves sat. 

They were not long in effecting their object, and bringing 
that ruin upon their country, and elevation to themselves, 
which might reasonably have been expected from their 
proceedings. 

General Jackson was at this period the President' 
of the Republic, an eminence which he had attained General 
in consequence of his successful defence of the lines his mea- 
before New Orleans against the English in 1814. Heagl^stthe 
was the head of the democratic party by whom he had banks ‘ 
been placed in power, and being a violent party-man, 
without commercial interests or connections, he determined 
to follow out the wishes of his constituents without any 
regard to the effects of the measures they advocated upon 
the general prosperity of the Union, or even their own 
ultimate interests. To effect this object, a crusade was 
set on foot against the banks, and especially that of 
the United States, in which the press took the lead. 
Three-fourths of the 1265 journals which at that period 
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■were published in the United States, were enlisted in the 
war against the banks. This is nothing extraordinary : 
the press invariably fans the passions of the moment, and 
follows the wishes of the numerical majority of its readers. 
By this means, and the unceasing activity of the whole 
political agents of the majority over the Union, the people 
beyond the sphere of the commercial towns were worked 
up to a state of perfect frenzy against the banks ; and 
General Jackson’s war against the United States banks 
was regarded with as much enthusiasm as ever his defence 
of New Orleans had been. Since the fervour of France 
in 1789, and of England in 1832, nothing in the world 
had been seen like it. The cry “ Bank or no Bank ! ” 
convulsed the Union as violently as that of “ Liberte et 
Egalite!” had done France, or “The Bill, the whole 
Bill, and nothing but the Bill ! ” had shaken England. 1 

The ostensible grounds of complaint preferred by the 
President against the banks were — 1st, That they had 
intrigued to obtain the renewal of their charter during the 
session 1831-2, in order either to force him to consent to 
it, or throw all their adherents into opposition to him at 
the next election. 2d, That they had exerted their in- 
fluence against him in the election of 1832, and increased 
their discounts by 28,500,000 dollars to augment their 
own. 3d, That they had corrupted the press, especially 
in the commercial towns, to support their cause. The 
banks answered — 1st, That the President had, in his 
opening address to the Congress in 1831, recommended 
the bank question to their consideration, with a view to 
its early decision. 2d, That the increase of their dis- 
counts had been no more than was required by the ex- 
tension and necessities of commerce. 3d, That being 
menaced with destruction from a powerful party in the 
State, with the President at its head, they were perfectly 
entitled to defend themselves at the bar of public opinion, 
and that no way of doing that could be so safe and legi- 
timate as reprinting the speeches of enlightened men 
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in their favour, which was all they had done. These chap. 

were the ostensible grounds of debate between the par- 

ties ; the real causes of discord were very different, and 1837- 
were as carefully concealed as the pretended ones were 
ostentatiously put forward. They were the inherent 
jealousy, on the one hand, of democracy at eminence 
foreign to itself, whether in rank, fortune, genius, learn- 
ing, or accomplishment; and 'the vanity of newborn 
wealth on the other, which sought to overbear all other 
interests in the State by the sway of capital, and had 
imprudently let fall hints, that the time was not far' a™ Reg. 
distant when, by means of the influence of mercantile i»34, 467. 
advances, they would gain the entire command of the i. 64,6a ’ 
State. 1 

The democratic party were the more alarmed at the 
growing influence of the bank interest in the Union, Enmity of 
from the vast extension of paper advances which had cratfnro-* 
recently taken place for the purchase of lots of waste the el in- 
lands in the back settlements. These rude agricultural 
districts, the cradles of a sturdy and robust democracy, 
had hitherto been their stronghold, and enabled them, 
by their rapid extension, to outvote the commercial 
towns on the coast, which were for the most part in the 
opposite interest. But when banks were established in 
all the back settlements, and made liberal advances to 
settlers to enable them to purchase lots of the public 
lands, upon the security of the deposit of their title- 
deeds, this source of power was likely not only to be 
lost to them, but gained to their enemies. It is well 
known that there is no influence so difficult to resist as 
that of a creditor ; and when nearly all the settlers on 
the frontier in the valley of the Mississippi had pur- 
chased their freeholds with money advanced by banks 
with whom their title-deeds were deposited, it was easy 
to see that a great, and to the Democrats most alarming, 
source of influence was opened up in what had hitherto 
been the centre of their power. Had the Government 
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been animated by a real patriotic spirit, what they should 
have done, obviously, was to have retained the credit 
system, under which the nation had made such unparal- 
leled progress, but put it under such regulations as should 
have checked the over-issue of paper, and secured the sta- 
bility of such as was in circulation. But being actuated, 
not by the enlightened spirit of patriotism, but the blind 
passions of faction, they did just the reverse, and 
adopted a course of measures which brought ruin upon 
the banks, bankruptcy and desolation upon the country, 
and the effects of which, extending beyond the Atlantic, 
produced a crisis of the most terrible kind in Great 
Britain, a crisis which was the main cause of the long- 
continued suffering which terminated in the entire change 
of her commercial policy. 

The charter of the United States Bank being only for 
twenty years from 1816, the directors of that establish- 
ment, under the direction of their able chairman Mr 
Biddle, brought forward a bill in 1832 to authorise the 
renewal of the charter for the like term of years. This 
was the signal for the deadly strife which ensued. W ar 
to the knife was immediately proclaimed by the whole 
democratic party over the Union, not only against the 
United States Bank, but against all the hanks in the 
country, no matter how long their establishment, how 
high their credit, how widespread their beneficence. 
The creatures of their bounty, the citizens who owed 
their all to their courageous enterprise, the holders of 
fields won from the forest by their advances, were the 
first, like the serpent in the fable, when warmed into 
life, to sting their benefactors. The legislature, however, 
took a more enlightened view of the subject, and after 
the publication of very able reports, which went fully 
into the subject, both houses of Congress passed the bill, 
renewing the charter of the United States Bauk by 
considerable majorities. But the democratic party were 
not discouraged. Secure of the concurrence of General 
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Jackson, the President, they raised such a clamour chap. 
against the Bank in the newspapers, that he was induced XXXVI1, 
to oppose the Veto which the constitution intrusted to, 1837 - 
him to the bill. It was the old story of Rome over ins”. 2* 
again: democratic ambition, led on by a dictator, was 300!’ 
crushing the aristocracy of property and intelligence . 1 

Not content with putting a negative on the act passed 
by the Congress renewing the bauk charter, General W lthdraw- 
Jackson, in the succeeding year, went a step farther, and p U bfic h de- 
took the very hazardous step of withdrawing the whole [l"® united 
public deposits from the United States Bank and its 
branches, and handing them over to the local banks.* Sept. 111, 
No step could be imagined more hazardous in a mercan- 
tile point of view, as it implied such a serious distrust of 
the solvency of the first banking establishment in the 
country, as could hardly fail to shake its stability and that 
of all similar establishments ; but as a mere party-move, 
it was well conceived, as it tended to divide the banking 
interest, and give the local banks, which got the deposits 
on interest, to remain at least neuter in the effort to de- 
stroy the United States Bank, from which they had been 
taken. Once taken, however, the decisive step was attended 
by the effects which might have been anticipated. The 

* The principal charge brought against the Bank, in a paper justifying this 
step, published on 18th September 1833, was tlus : “ Although the charter of 
the Bank was approaching its termination, and the Bank was aware it was the 
intention of Government to use the public deposits as fast as they accrued in 
the payment of the public debt, yet it did extend its loans, from January 1831 
to May 1832, from 32,402,304 dollars to 70,428,070 dollars, being an increase 
of 28,056,766 dollars in sixteen months. It is confidently believed that the 
leading object of this immense extension of its loans was to bring as large a 
portion of the peoplo under its power and influence as possible, and it has been 
disclosed that some of the largest loans were granted on very unusual terms 
to conductors of the public press. In some of these cases, the motives were 
made manifest by the nominal or insufficient security taken for the loans, by 
the large amounts discounted, by the extraordinary timo allowed for payment, 
and especially by the subsequent conduct of those receiving the accommoda- 
tion.” It was to compel the President to take his stand that the bill was 
brought forward tor the renewal of the Bank Charter at the time it was. He 
met the challenge, willingly took the position into which his adversaries 
sought to force him, and frankly declared his unalterable opposition to the 
Bank, as being both unconstitutional and inexpedient. — General Jackson’s 
Memoir , Sept. 18, 1832 ; Ann. Reg. 1833, p. 300, note. 
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United States Bank, thus violently assailed, and openly 
charged with insolvency by the Government, was com- 
pelled, in its own defence, suddenly, and to a great ex- 
tent, to contract its operations. This, like all similar 
changes brought about in the midst of a period of high 
prosperity and great undertakings, gave a violent shock 
to credit, produced a similar contraction of issues on the 
part of all other banks, and speedily spread embarrass- 
ment and insolvency throughout the community. These 
disasters were immediately taken advantage of by the 
democratic party, who represented them as the fatal 
result of the banking system, when, in fact, it was the 
consequence of the impediment thrown in the way of its 
’ operations, — as the effect of the extension of credit, when, 
in truth, it was so of its contraction. 1 

These violent stretches on the part of the democratic 
President caused, as soon as Congress met, stormy de- 
bates in both houses, which were contemporaneous with 
meetings on the subject, when the most violent language 
was used on both sides in every part of the Union. The 
House of Representatives, by a majority of 15 in a house 
of 240, approved of the measures of the President, and 
passed resolutions, that the charter of the Bank should 
not be renewed, and that the public deposits should not 
be restored to it. On the other hand, the Senate, by a 
majority of 26 in a house of 46, voted “ that the Presi- 
dent, in the late executive proceedings, had assumed to 
himself authority and power not conferred by the consti- 
tution and laws, but in derogation of both.” * Thus the 
two houses, as in England on the Reform Bill, were 
brought into direct collision ; and this was the more seri- 
ous, that the Senate shared with the President the exe- 
cutive authority, and formed the court before which he 

* The Senate in the United States consists of forty-eight members, two for each 
state of the Union, elected by their legislatures . The House of Representa- 
tives is elected by the direct suffrage of the inhabitants. From the former 
being the result of a double election, it is in general more identified with the 
interests of property than the latter, chosen directly by universal suffrage. 
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was appointed by the constitution to be tried, if charged chap. 

with malversation in office. So determined were the * 

senators in their condemnation of the measures of the 1837 ' 
President, that they refused to receive, or put upon their 
journals, a protest and explanatory memoir, which he 
drew up and published in defence of his proceedings. A 
similar division was observed in all the States, among 
whose inhabitants meetings took place everywhere, to 
consider the all-engrossing topic. Generally speaking, 
the States on the coast coincided with the Senate, those 
beyond the Alleghany Mountains and in the Far West 
with the House of Representatives. The weight of intel- 
lect was decidedly with the former : Mr Clay, Mr 
Webster, and Mr Calhoun, made powerful speeches in 
favour of the Bank. But what the democratic orators 
wanted in argument they made up in violence, which was 
more powerful with the unthinking multitude. To find a 
parallel to the vehemence of their harangues, we must go 
back to the ardent declamations of the French Republi- 
cans in 1791 and 1792. The topics, the ideas, were the 
same ; the objects of the animosity only were different. 

It was not the landed “ aristocrats,” but the “ commercial 
aristocracy,” which was the object of ceaseless obloquy. 

The corruption, selfishness, seduction, and despotic views * chev. i. 
of the monied class, were the subject of incessant declam- Ann. iW. 
ation, and not a few declared that Mr Biddle would end 468.’ 
by making himself king. 1 

In the mean time the general shake given to commercial ^ 
credit by the open war, declared by a numerical majority General 
in the Union, with the President at its head, against the union.” 8 
United States Bank, produced the most disastrous effects, 
far exceeding in intensity anything which the promoters 
of the war contemplated. Mr Cobbett addressed a 
long letter to General Jackson, congratulating him on the 
success of his efforts to destroy the United States Bank ; 
the first step, it was to be hoped, to the destruction of all 
other banks. The whole bauks throughout the Union, 
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seeing the violence of the storm which was brewing against 
them, adopted the most stringent measures in their own 
defence ; they rapidly contracted their issues, and made the 
most strenuous efforts to augment their metallic reserves. 
The consequence was, that gold rose so much in value in 
the Union, that it flowed into the country to an unprece- 
dented extent; and the excess imported over that exported, 
from 1st January 1833 to 1st July 1834, amounted to 
£5,501,000. In the chief States of the Union the result 
was, that a metallic was in a great degree substituted for 
a paper currency ; but as its amount was not a third of 
what the bank-notes had been, the utmost distress and 
anxiety pervaded the Union, and in the State of New 
York it rose to such a pitch, that the local legislature 
authorised a State loan, to the banks in the province, of 
£1,500,000, to enable them to continue the most neces- 
sary advances. 1 

Struck with consternation at this succession of com- 
mercial disasters, the merchants and bankers of New 
York had a meeting, at which a petition to the President 
was agreed to, which soon received ten thousand signa- 
tures, embracing the whole wealth and intelligence of the 
place, in favour of the Bank. General Jackson received 
it, and coolly answered, that he believed “ the petition 
expressed the sentiments of Wall Street and Pearl Street, 
but that Wall Street and Pearl Street were not the people 
of America.”* He was right; for although New York was 
the chief commercial city of the Union, and had increased 
tenfold in population and an hundredfold in riches within 
the last fifty years, and converted the wilderness, an hun- 
dred leagues around, into fruitful fields, yet there can be 
no doubt that a majority of the Union, told by head, was 
on the opposite side, and cordially supported the Presi- 
dent in his crusade — not only in his crusade against the 
United States Bank, but almost all the banks in the 


* The Regent Street and Lombard Street of New York, where the chief 
banking houses and most splendid shops are to be found. 
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country. It was generally believed, and it was generally chap. 
told, that the banks were a set of infamous usurers, deter- XXXVII ~ 
mined to starve the noble soldiers of independence ; and t 1837 ; 
the cry was general with the populace in all parts of the 103 -iuk'' 
Union, “ Hurrah for Jackson ! down with the Bank.” 1 

Such was the effect of this cry, with which the United 
States were so convulsed that the people entirely lost increased 
their senses, and ran headlong, despite all the warnings ukSaf of 
of Mr Webster and Mr Clay, on their own destruction. 

By the elections in the autumn of 1834, the majority of 
General Jackson was increased in the House of Repre- 
sentatives by twenty votes. Strengthened by this acces- 
sion of numbers, the President continued with increased 
vehemence his hostility to the Bank, and early in the 
session of 1835 recommended, in his Message to the Con- 
gress, that its notes should not be received in payment of 
taxes, and that all laws connecting the Bank, directly 
or indirectly, with the Government should be repealed. 

How strongly soever the Bank party was intrenched in 
the upper house, they felt it in vain to continue the 
contest any longer, for their charter would expire next 
year, and it could only be renewed by an act of both 
houses, which could not now be looked for, as the last 
election had made the majority of the President in the 
lower beyond the reach of resistance. They therefore 
bent to the storm which they could not resist, and took 
steps to wind up their affairs with as little detriment to 
the community as possible. This was immediately set 
about, and the Bank disposed of its debts at and closed 
twenty-one out of its twenty-seven branches. The wind- 
ing-up of its affairs which then took place proved its 
credit beyond a doubt ; for its assets were 49,313,000 
dollars, and its liabilities only 27,656,000 ; and to meet 
22,113,000 in notes, it had 8,749,000 in specie in its sos. ’ 
coffers ! 2 

Cut off from their connection with the State, and de- 
prived of all hope of a renewal of their charter from the 
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chap, legislature, the directors of the United States Bank ob- 

- ‘ tained a charter from the local legislature of Pennsylvania. 

to which they paid a bonus of 2,000,000 dollars ; and 
increased though they experienced great opposition from the banks 
malliam in the western States, which at first refused to take their 
tbe West. no (; eg; they succeeded, in spite of all the opposition of the 
President, in establishing an extensive business. But now 
appeared the fatal effects of the measures adopted by 
Government to destroy the United States Bank. The 
States in the valley of the Mississippi, encouraged by the 
support of Government, and strong in the possession, 
through their banks, of the public deposits, rushed, as it 
were, with inconsiderate fury into the void created by 
the contraction of the business of the United States 
Bank, which had been conducted with comparative pru- 
dence. It was soon seen what free trade in banking 
will speedily become. The President had sought to 
destroy one bank, of which lie was jealous, on the coast : 
he did so ; but in so doing he reared up an hundred far 
more perilous in the Far West. Indiana, Ohio, Mas- 
sachusetts, Alabama, Maine, created new banks with 
surprising rapidity, which instantly began issuing notes, 
on the security of the title-deeds of lots of purchased 
lands. New York, in three days, erected banks with 
six millions of dollars as capital. Money was freely ad- 
vanced, but such was the demand for it that 2 per cent 
a-month was usually asked and given. The law against 
issuing notes below £1 was generally evaded in the fron- 
tier States. Land in the back settlements was sold and 
resold in lots to such an extent that it became a mere 
stock-jobbing concern, without any intention, on the part 
of most of the purchasers, of any settlement. The effect 
| Ann.^Rcg. of his own measures cannot be better described than by 
444.’ " the President himself, in his Message to the Congress at 

the end of 1835. 1 

“ The effect,” said he, “ of the over-extension of bank 
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credits and over-issue of paper have been strikingly cxem- chap. 
plified in the sales of the public lands. From the returns * 

made bj the receivers in the early part of last summer, 1U37 ‘ 
it appeared that the receipts arising from the sale of the The lVesi- 
public lands were increasing to an unprecedented amount, count ofthe 
In effect, however, these receipts amounted to nothing "{’Xe west- 
more than credits in bank. The banks lent out their <jrubanks - 
notes to speculators ; they were paid to the receivers, 
and immediately returned to the banks to be lent out 
again and again, being mere instruments to transfer to 
speculators the most valuable public land, and pay the 
Government by a credit on the books of a bank. These 
credits on the books of some of the western banks were 
already beyoud their immediate means of payment, and 
were rapidly increasing. Indeed, each speculation fur- 
nished means for another ; for no sooner had one indi- 
vidual or company paid in the notes than they were 
immediately lent to another for a like purpose ; and the 
banks were extending their business and their issues so 
largely as to alarm considerate men, and render it doubt- 
ful whether these bank credits, if allowed to accumulate, 
would be of the least value to the Government. The 
spirit of expansion and speculation was not confined to 
the deposit banks, but pervaded the whole multitude of 
banks throughout the Union, and was giving rise to new “ o e c ss ^ 0 e » 
institutions to aggravate the evil.” Such *is General i«3S; Ann. 
Jackson’s own account of the first effect of his crusade 44!,' 183U ’ 
against the United States Bank. 1 

Independently of the obvious dangers of such a sys- 
tem of rash speculation, fed by imprudent advances by Treasuiy 
irresponsible banks, as is here described, there were other girding" 
and still more pressing reasons which rendered it pecu- 
liarly alarming to the democratic party in the United 
States. The Far West had hitherto been their main 
support, but by means of these banks a monied interest 
was arising in these, which would speedily by its influ- 
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ence win over to the commercial aristocracy the sturdy 
cultivators who were clearing its wilds, and by their in- 
creasing numbers determine the majority of the Congress. 
There was not a moment to lose — the next election might 
turn the majority in the House of Representatives the 
other way, and give the commercial aristocracy the com- 
mand of the Union. In this crisis the measures of the 
President were characterised by his usual decision and 
recklessness of consequences. Of his own authority as 
President he issued a treasury circular, prohibiting the 
receivers of the price of public lands sold from taking 
anything hut specie in payment of lots sold, with the ex- 
ception to 15th December, of sales to actual settlers and 
occupants of the land. It is worthy of remark, that in 
the same official message which announced this deter- 
mination, the revenue of the Union was stated at 
47,691,000 dollars, of which 22,523,000 were drawn 
from customs, and 24,000,000 from sales of land, while 
its expenditure was only 22,000,000. Thus more than 
half of the public revenue was derived from the much 
decried sales of lands supported by the banks ; and it 
was from them, and them alone, that the funds were 
derived which paid off the whole public debt of the 
Union, at the same time the subject of just congratula- 
tion to the Government. 1 

The effect of this decisive step on the part of the 
President of the United States was thus described by 
Mr Biddle, the President of the United States Bank : 
“ The interior banks making no loans, and converting 
their Atlantic funds into specie, the debtors in the inte- 
rior could make no remittances to the merchants of the 
Atlantic cities, who are thus thrown for support upon the 
banks of those cities at a moment when they are unable 
to afford relief on account of this very abstraction of 
specie to the West. The creditor States not only receive 
no money, but their money is carried away to the debtor 
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States, who in turn cannot use it either to pay old debts chap. 

or to contract new. By this unnatural process the specie ' 

of New York and the other commercial cities is piled 1837, 
up in the western States — not circulated, not used, but 
held as a defence against the Treasury ; and while the 
West cannot use it, the East is suffering from the want 
of it. The result is, that the commercial intercourse be- 
tween the East and the West is almost suspended, and 
the few operations which are made are burdened with 
the most extravagant expense. In November 1836 the 
interest of money had risen to 24 per cent ; merchants 
were struggling to preserve their credit by various sacri- 
fices ; and it cost six times as much to transmit funds 
from the West and the South-west as it did in 1832, 

1834, or 1835. Then, while the exchanges with all the 
world are in our favour — while Europe is alarmed and the , Mr Bid 
Bank of England itself uneasy at the quantity of specie dle,fi s ‘ atp - 
which we possess — we are suffering because, from mere mis- i«, uw; 
management, the whole ballast of the currency is shifted 1837, 36$! 
from one side of the vessel to the other/’ 1 

The effect of this state of things was to the very last 
degree disastrous in every part of the United States. Disastrous 
The whole bullion of the country was withdrawn from Smatatlof 
the commercial cities on the coast, where it was essen- thing, \ 
tial to support the banks and regulate the exchanges, 
and thrown, as Government deposits, to stagnate unem- 
ployed in the vaults of remote provincial banks. The 
gold and silver so abstracted from the great commercial 

cities found no channels for return ; for when the 

* 

western banks began to restrict their loans, the merchants 
in these parts were deprived of the means of making 
remittances ; and the proceeds of the goods remitted to 
them, having been for the most part invested in the 
purchase of land, were now locked up in the banks to 
meet the Treasury orders. Thus credit was destroyed, 
and transactions of all sorts were stopped alike in the 
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cities ou the coast and the forests in the interior. The 
banks, compelled to pay in specie by the existing law, 
could get none, and their only resource was sternly to 
refuse accommodation even to houses of the first respec- 
tability. Terror and distrust universally prevailed; the 
machine of society, like a huge mill turned by water 
which was suddenly frozen, came to a stand. 1 

General Jackson retired from office, having served his 
time, in March 1837, and was succeeded by Mr Van 
Buren. He might boast with justice that he had inflict- 
ed, during his official career, an amount of ruin and 
misery on his country unparalleled in any other age or 
country. The catastrophe, inevitable from the circular 
of July 11, 1836, was for a short period kept off by the 
expedient adopted by the chief merchants and bankers 
in New York and Philadelphia, of drawing bills at twelve 
months on certain great houses in London and Liverpool 
which accepted them, and on which cash was raised in 
the mean time. But this expedient only postponed, it 
did not avert the disaster ; England itself, as will imme- 
diately appear, was involved in the consequences of the 
crusade against paper raised in the United States ; the 
acceptors for the most part failed before the bills became 
due; and the crash set in with unexampled severity in 
March 1837. It first began in New Orleans, in conse- 
quence of the great transactions in cotton of that place 
with Great Britain, but rapidly spread to New York, Phila- 
delphia, and the other cities on the coast, and the scene 
of confusion and panic which ensued baffles all description. 
A universal run took place upon the banks, which being in 
a great degree unprovided with cash, in consequence of its 
having been drained away to the banks in the West, were 
unable to meet the demand for specie. They all, includ- 
ing the United States Bank, accordingly soon suspended 
cash payments, and upon this the panic became universal, 
and the crash as widespread. Deprived of the wonted 
resource of discounted bills to meet their engagements, 
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the greatest as ■well as the smallest houses in all the chap. 

commercial cities became bankrupt. Two hundred and 

fifty houses stopped payment in New York in the first 1837, 
three weeks of April; and in Boston, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and the other cities on the coast, the devasta- 
tion was not less universal. Cotton fell from 14d. the 
lb. in 1 835 to 7i|d. ; all other articles of export in a 
similar proportion. “ Soon the distress spread like a 
pestilence through the various ramifications of society. 

Public works, railways, canals, were brought to a stand; 
the shipwright and builder dismissed their men, the * Ann-.Reg- 
manufacturer closed his doors; one sentiment pervaded rook’e on ’ 
all classes — the anticipation of universal ruin and indi- 401. 
vidual beggary. 1 

As usual in such cases, when the madness of a party og 
has induced general ruin, the authors of the catastrophe Un.verl 
strove to lay the blame of it upon their opponents, and “pt^y’™,! 
were only the more confirmed in their resolution to measures 
persevere in their career, by the proof which had been “f^ s st tlle 
afforded of its disastrous effects. The merchants of 
New York presented a petition to the President, praying 
him to retrace his steps, relax the laws as to the pay- 
ment of the price of lands sold, and convoke Congress 
to consider what means could be devised to alleviate the 
public distress. They met only with a stern refusal. The 
calamities which prevailed were ascribed entirely to the 
mania of speculation and overtrading ; the “ mercantile 
aristocracy ” were signalised as the authors of all the 
public misfortunes ; and the deposit banks were charged 
with “base treachery and perfidy unparalleled in the 
history of the world, all purely with the view of gratify- 
ing Biddle and the Barings At the same time, to 
evince his determination to persist in the career of his 
predecessor, Van Buren issued a circular to the dif- 
ferent collectors of the revenue in the United States, 
to receive nothing hut specie, or notes of banks still 1837 . 
paying in specie, in payment of revenue bonds or debts 
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chap, due to the States. But it was easier to issue such a 
. " " circular than give the means of complying with it ; and 
1837, the public revenue, entirely dependent on the custom- 
house duties and the sale of the public lands, almost 
entirely disappeared. Within six months after the 
general suspension of cash payments, it was found that 
not more than five per cent of the sums due on the 
public debts had been paid to the collectors ; the Gov- 
ernment, without a revenue, were compelled to bring in a 
bill authorising them to appropriate 9,367,214 dollars 
lying in the Treasury — which, under the existing law of 
23d June 1836, should have been distributed among 
the States — and give them Treasury bonds instead. 
Thus the first effect of General Jackson’s crusade against 
the banks was to spread universal bankruptcy through 
the States, and convert the surplus of 24,000,00 dollars 
in the public revenue of preceding years into a deficit of 
above 9,000,000 dollars in this. So strong was the 
i Ann. Keg. current of general opinion in consequence against the 
37 j 7 ’ 3 83 ?’ measures of Government, that in the next election of the 
x“ D 7 .M- st ‘ provincial legislature of New York, instead of 94 Van 
7fi3s Piesi- Buren men to 34 Opposition, there were 27 of the 
sage, 1837 ; former to 101 of the latter; and the same change was 
1837, all.' observable in Pennsylvania, Georgia, New Jersey, and 
many other States. 1 

So strong was the sense of the ruinous effect of the 
increased crusade against the banks, that the elections in the next 
Govern- year ran generally against the Government, insomuch 
rutn of the ^ Iafc Van Buren’s re-election to the office of President 
revenue, became doubtful. So utterly was Government bereaved 
of money, that they were reduced to the necessity of 
issuing Treasury bills to the amount of 10,000,000 dollars 
more, which was justified to the public upon the humi- 
liating confession, that above 28,000,000 dollars was 
due to Government by State banks of deposit, and 
15,000,000 by private banks and individuals, and that it 
could recover no part of these sums; a state of things, It 
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is believed, unparalleled in any other age or country * chap. 
Notwithstanding all this, and though they themselves XXXY1L 
■were the greatest sufferers from their own measures, the 1838, 
Government, trusting to a majority of ten in the House of 
Representatives, still clung with invincible tenacity to 
the measures of hostility to the banks, grounded avow- 
edly on their jealousy of the weight and influence which 
the banks, from their vast capital and liberal advances, 1 Ann. Rug. 
had acquired in the country, and which threatened to 490.’ *’ 
wrest the sceptre of government from the republicans. 1 f 
The suspension of the crisis by the issue of the long- 
dated bills accepted by the English houses, proved, as increased 
already mentioned, only temporary. Such was the urn and 
scarcity of specie, in consequence of its being locked up vmted the 
in the western banks, that the banks on the coast were States - 
compelled to apply to England for assistance before they 
could resume cash payments ; and the Bank of England, 
with praiseworthy liberality, in April 1838, remitted the 
United States Bank £1,000,000 in specie. This enabled 
them to resume payments in specie, and recommence 
operations on a large scale, which soon restored credit, as 
all the other banks did the same. Their efforts were imme- 
diately directed to arrest the fall in the price of cotton, the 
great article of common export, which had fallen, in conse- 
quence of the measures of the Government, to 4d. a pound, 

* “ I submit to the consideration of Congress a statement prepared by the 
Secretary to the Treasury, by which it appears that the United States, with 
over 28,000,000 dollars in deposit with the States, and over 15,000,000 dollars 
due from individuals and banks, are, from the situation in which these funds 
are placed, in immediate danger of being unable to discharge with good faith 
and promptitude the various pecuniary obligations of the Government.” — 

President’s Message, April 5, 3 838; Ann . Reg. 1838, 490. 

+ u The number of State banks and branches is now 829. The number of 
presidents, directors, and other officers, is not over-estimated at 8200. The 
number of holders of bank stock may be safely estimated at 320,000, and the 
number of debtors, exclusive of stockholders, at 65,000. The capital of all the 
banks is about 317,636,770 dollars, and the amount of their loans is 485,631,867 
dollars. If the minor banks were to act in subservience to the monarch of the 
great banking system, on whom the inexorable laws of credit and of trade 
confer the power to crush or caress them according to his uncontrollable 
will, who could withstand them — Address of Republican Members of 
Congress, July 6, 1838; Ann. Reg. 1838, p. 491. 
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chap, being not a third of what it had been three years before, 

— ' and that although the last crop had been deficient rather 

1839, than the reverse. For this purpose they made immense 
advances on long-dated bills, drawn on and accepted by 
houses in England to the holders of cotton, to prevent 
their stock being forced into the English market at these 
ruinously low prices.* The operation, which was indis- 
pensable to arrest the ruin of the country, succeeded 
for a time, and prices of cotton rose considerably in 
the first half of 1839 ; but, unhappily, the crash which 
ensued at that time in England utterly destroyed the 
means of carrying it forward. The Bank of England 
itself, as will immediately appear, nearly as hard pressed 
as the banks of America, was obliged, in the autumn of 
1839, rapidly and rigidly to contract its advances; the 
houses which had accepted the long-dated bills became 
bankrupt ; and the consequence was, that the crash came 
on again in America, after this vain attempt to arrest it, 
with more severity than ever. The United States Bank 
0 . stopped payment, finally and irrecoverably, on the 5th 
1839. ’ October ; all the other banks, in the southern States of 
Priced i°" ^ ie Union, suspended cash payments; and before the end 
Ann n Re 5!); yea r, nine-tenths of the whole commercial houses 

1839, m. in America were bankrupt, and nearly the whole com - 
mercial wealth of the country was swept away. 1 

So far the design of the democrats had been entirely 
Disastrous successful ; the crusade against property had accom- 
these ° plished all for which it was intended. The banks were 
™ e th® res ruined ; the “ commercial aristocracy,” the object of so 
states'! much jealousy, was destroyed ; all effectual resistance to 
democratic rule in the legislature was at an end. The 
little uninformed sturdy voters in the western States had 

* Prices of Cotton. 

August 3, 1835 August 3, 1838 August 3, 1839 

Upland, lid. to Is. 2d. 5Jd. to 7Jd. 7^d. to 9d. 

Surats, 9d. to Is. 2d. 4d. to 5id. 4}d. to 6jd. 

—Took® On Prices , ii, 401. ; iii. 59. 
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now got the entire command of the country. Immense 
was the effect of this change upon the government and 
policy of America ; the revolution was as great and irre- 
mediable as that of 1789 had beeu in France — that of 
1832 in Great Britain. But at what price was this 
victory gained ? At that of the national wealth, the 
national happiness, the national honour. Foreign com- 
merce was almost destroyed ; that with England was 
reduced to little more than a fourth of its former amount.* 
The embarrassment in the interior, from the failure of the 
customs and the diminished sales of the public lands, 
became so great that payment of public debts was im- 
possible, since no legislator had ever ventured, for general 
and national objects, to pronounce the words direct taxa- 
tion. Thence the repudiation of State debts, which, 
as will hereafter appear, became general in the United 
States, and has affixed a lasting and ineffaceable stain 
on the national honour, and ou the character of the people 
for common honesty. Thence, too, has arisen a grasping 
disposition on the part of the ruling multitude, who sought 
in foreign conquest an escape from the consequences of 
domestic mismanagement, which has brought them into 
constant broils with their neighbours in every direction, 
and made “ filibustering ” abroad as common as repudia- 
tion of debts at home.f Such have beeu the direct and 

* Exports of Great Britain to tiie United States from 1835 to 1842. 


1835, . 

. £10,568,459 

1839, . 

. £8,839,204 

1838, . 

12,425,604 

1840, . 

5,283,020 

1837, . 

4,695,225 

1841, . 

7,098,842 

1838, . 

7,585,761 

1842, . 

3,528,807 


— Pari. Papers , 27th May 1840, and 20th July 1843. 

f “ Our progress m prosperity has indeed been the wonder of the world, 
but this prosperity has done much to counteract the ennobling influences of 
free institutions. The peculiar circumstances of the country and of our times 
have poured in upon us a torrent of wealth, and human nature has not been 
strong enough for the assault of such severe temptation. Prosperity has 
become dearer than freedom. Government is regarded more as a means of 
enriching the country than of securing private rights. We have become wed- 
ded to gain as our chief good. That under the predominance of this degrad- 
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xxxvn ^ rame< ^’ a * ;c effects of the ascendancy of numbers over pro- 

' perty, and the unchecked sway of the majority in the 

1839 ' Government. 

Connected with the United States by a traffic which 
Effect of had come to reach £12,000,000 a-year, it was impossible 
changes in that Great Britain should not feel in the highest degree 
England. ™ the consequences of this long-continued train of disasters, 
produced by the crusade of the democratic party against 
the banks in America. It produced effects, accordingly, 
of lasting importance on this side of the Atlantic, and 
which render an account of these Transatlantic proceed- 
ings a necessary prelude to the narrative of the great 
social changes ere long to commence in England. But 
independent of this cause of paramount importance and 
irresistible force, there were other causes tending to the 
same result in the British Islands, and which, acting 


ing passion, the higher virtues, the moral independence, the simplicity of 
manneis, the stern uprightness, the self-reverence, the respect for man as man, 
which are the ornaments and safeguards of a republic, should wither and give 
place to selfish calculation and indulgence, to show and extravagance, to 
anxious, envious, discontented strivings, to wild adventure, and to the gam- 
bling spirit of speculation, will surprise no one who has studied human nature. 
The invasion of Texas by our citizens is a mournful comment on our national 
morality. Whether without some fiery trial, some signal prostration of our 
prosperity, we can rise to the force and self-denial of freemen, is a question 
not easily solved. 

“ There are othor alarming views. A spirit of lawlessness pervades the com- 
munity, which, if not repressed, threatens the dissolution of our present forms 
of society. Even in the old States, mobs are taking the government into their 
hands, and a profligate newspaper finds little difficulty in stirring up multi- 
tudes to violence. When we look at the parts of the country nearest to Texas, 
we see the arm of the law paralysed by the passions of the individual — men 
taking under their own protection the rights which it is the very office of govern- 
ment to secure. The citizen, wearing arms as means of defence, carries with 
him perpetual proofs of the weakness of the authorities under which he lives. 
The substitution of self-constituted tribunals for the regular course of justice, 
and the infliction of immediate punishment in the moment of popular frenzy, 
are symptoms of a people half reclaimed from barbarism. I know not that 
any civilised country on earth has exhibited during the last year a spectacle so 
atrocious as the burning of a coloured man, by a slow fire, in the neighbour- 
hood of Sfc Louis ! and this infernal sacrifice was offered not by a few fiends 
selected from the whole country, but by a crowd gathered from a single spot.” 
—Dr Chaining to Mr Clay, August 18, 1837. 
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upon the currency, the main-spring for good or for evil 
of the national fortunes, produced effects second only to 
those of the Reform Bill in consequence and durability. 
It is time to resume the narrative of these all-important 
events. 

The first was the excess of imports over exports in 
Great Britain, in consequence of the continued prosperity 
and fine harvests of the three preceding years. It has 
been already mentioned, that in consequence of the un- 
commonly fine seasons from 1832 to 1835, the importa- 
tion of grain had entirely disappeared, and the nation 
had become self-supporting. In addition to this, these 
years had been so prosperous from other causes already 
detailed, that a great balance of imports over exports 
had come to take place. This balance had come, in the 
year 1837, to be no less than £12,000,000 ; and it of 
course required to be paid wholly, or at least chiefly, in 
gold or silver.* This state of things is the inevitable 
result of a prosperous course of years, and its inevitable 
consequence a great domestic consumption, acting upon a 
currency dependent upon the retention of gold. There 


* Exports and Imports from 1837 to 1842. 


Years. 

I mports 
Official Value. 

Exports 
Dedaied Value 

Difference. 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

£54,737,301 

61,268,320 

62,004,000 

67,432,964 

64,377,962 

65,204,729 

£42,069,245 

50,060,970 

53,233,580 

51,406,430 

51,634,623 

47,381,023 

£12,669,056 

11,207,350 

8,770,420 

16,036,534 

12,743,338 

17,823,706 


— Porter’s Progress of the Nation, 3d edit., p. 356. 

It is true, the imports here are calculated according to the official, and the 
exports according to the declared value. But that the official value of the 
imports was not materially different from the real, is proved by the fact that, 
from 17 97 down to 1819, the official value of exports exceeded their real 
value. In 1819, for the first time, tbo scale turned : the official value of ex- 
ports in that year was £33,534,176, the real value £35,208,321. So great and 
decisive had since that time been the effect of the contraction of the currency 
in lowering the prices of manufactured goods, that in 1840 the official value of 
exports was £102,705,372, the real value only £51,406,430.— Ibid, 
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chap, must always, in such circumstances, be a great balance of 
XXXYlt ' imports over exports ; and consequently, after the expiry 
1839, of a few years of prosperity, a severe drain upou the 
metallic treasures of the country, and its invariable results, 
a contracted currency, fall of prices, and general distress. 
The sequence is as necessary and unavoidable as the 
succession of night to day. The reason is, that the 
amount of imports is determined by the consumption of 
the whole people ; that of exports, by the labour of a 
small part of them only. When the people are pros- 
perous, therefore, the imports must greatly exceed the 
exports. 

3r The next circumstance which came to operate with 
Bad seasons decisive effect in increasing this balance of imports over 
toTfui.' ’ exports, and swelling the drain upon the metallic treasures 
of the country, was the great and long-continued change 
which, in 1836, took place in the seasons in the British 
Islands. Abundant in every respect, the harvests from 
1832 to 1835 had been pre-eminently so in wheaten crops. 
It was hard to say whether the genial warmth and showers 
of spring, or the bright sun and protracted dry weather 
of autumn, had been most favourable to the production 
of that noble cereal crop. But it was very different with 
the seasons from 1836 to 1841. The rains of the autumn 
of 1836, excessive in Scotland and the north of England, 
first wakened the people of Great Britain from their 
fancied dream of peace and plenty. They were, in these 
latitudes, greater than had been known since the cold and 
calamitous season of 1816 ; and by a singular chance, the 
harvest in the south of England was seriously injured by 
excessive drought, at the very time when that in the 
north was almost destroyed by incessant rains. The con- 
sequences were soon apparent. Prices rapidly rose dur- 
PnMs'ih* * D S succeeding winter ; importation of wheat, which 
sonai know a ^ mosfc entirely ceased, recommenced, and the average 
ledge. cost of a quarter, which in the preceding year had been 
39s. 5d., rose to 48s. Gd. 1 
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The harvest of 1837, upon the whole, was not an un- chap. 

favourable one, though the wetness in Scotland and the 

north of England, especially in spring, continued, and the 1839- 
crop in these grain districts was seriously injured, inso- calamitous 
much that the average prices of the succeeding year rose i'S^and*' 
to 55s. 10d., and the importation steadily increased. 1U3a 
But the next year (1838) was one, in an agricultural point 
of view, of almost unmitigated disaster. On the 6th 
January a violent snow-storm came on, followed by a 
tract of frost of two months’ duration, and, for these 
Islands, uncommon severity. Even in the south of Eng- 
land the thermometer fell to 5° below zero of Fahren- 
heit : in Scotland it was at — 10° and — 12°.* Such 
extreme cold, if followed by corresponding warmth in 
summer, is by no meaus inconsistent, as the example 
of Upper Canada shows, with the raising of very fine 
cereal crops. But that is by no means the case in the 
British Islands : no burst of a Canadian spring succeeds 
the gloom of an arctic winter. On the contrary, the 
more severe and protracted the winter, the colder and 
more ungenial in general is the spring, the more late and 
wet the harvest. So it proved in 1838. The rains of the 
summer and autumn of that year were incessant, and not, 
as in the two preceding, confined to Scotland and the 
north of England, but universal over the British Islands. 

The consequences were disastrous in the extreme ; but 
what is very remarkable, more so to the manufacturing 
than the agricultural interests. The latter were compen- 
sated for a deficient harvest by an enhanced price ; but 
to the former it was a source of unmitigated calamity. 

The connection between an unfavourable harvest, great 
importation of grain, and consequent export of the pre- , Tooke ... 
cious metals, had become apparent to all, and most of 7-9; Per- 
all to the mercantile classes. 1 Men became sensitive and ledge, 
nervous as the rains continued with unmitigated severity 

* The Author frequently saw it at — 5° in February 1838, at Possil House, 
near Glasgow. 
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chap, through the whole of autumn ; and the merchants, com- 

ing to the front of the Royal Exchange, and looking up 

1839 ‘ to the watery sky, exclaimed, “ The Bank will break ! the 
Bank will break ! ” * 

3 _ In consequence of this incessant rain, prices of wheat 
Rfd crop rose to 78s. 4d. by the end of December, and reached 
81s. 6d. in the first week of January 1839, being higher 
than it had been since 1816, and more than double what 
it had been three years before. Notwithstanding an 
immense and unprecedented importation, which, under the 
sliding-scale, was immediately thrown into the market at 
the lowest duty then paid, prices were sustained during the 
whole year ; for the crop, on being thrashed out, proved 
worse than had been anticipated, and the worst that had 
been known since 1816. The deficiency, as compared 
with the preceding year, was fully a fourth, with 1835 a 
third. The quantity of wheat required for food and seed 
in Great Britain was about 15,000,000 quarters; so 
that nearly 4,000,000 quarters required to be imported to 
supply the wants of the country, and at the present high 
prices they could not be got for less than £9,000,000 or 
£10,000,000. The spring of 1839, as is always the case 
after a severe winter, was extremely cold and backward, 
and the summer and autumn again deluged with rains, 
which rendered the harvest of that year nearly as defi- 
cient as that of 1838 had been. Thus, although, owing to 
the great rise of prices in the preceding years, a much 
greater breadth of land had been sown with grain than 
formerl J> khere was still a deficiency of wheaten crops in 
iv. 3 -s. the British Islands of at least 2,000,000 quarters, which 
required to be supplied by importation. 1 The average 

• The Author saw, on the 31st December 1838, in the Carse of Falkirk, one 
of the finest agricultural districts of Scotland, men standing up to their knees 
in snow, mowing wheat with scythes, which they effected by shaving off the 
ears as they stood erect above the snow. It began to rain heavily in the be- 
ginning of August in that year, and with the exception of the period of frost, it 
rained almost incessantly for seven months in Scotland. 
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price of 1839 was 70s. 8d. ; between the 5th August ohap. 

1838 to the 3d August 1840, the quantity of wheat im- 

ported into Great Britain was 5,324,171 quarters ;* and 1839, 
the cost of the grain imported in 1838 and 1839 was 
about £10,000,000, nearly the whole of which was paid 
in gold. 

The crops of 1840 and 1841 were not so deficient as 
those of the two preceding years had been, but still they Crops of 
were far from being of average amouut, and the prices in jiiii. an<1 
consequence continued high, and the importation large. 

The average price of 1840 was 63s. 6d., and of 1841 
63s. 4d. ; indicating an improvement from the two disas- 
trous years 1838 and 1839, but still by no means an 
average supply, or satisfactory state of things. The winter 
1840-41 was again very severe, and the subsequent spring 
backward, and incessant rain fell in the autumn of both 
years. The quantity of wheat imported between 1st 
August 1840 and 1st August 1841 was 1,925,241 
quarters ; between the same period in 1841 and 1842, 

2.900.000 quarters. The inspected market returns from 
1st September 1841 to 1st September 1842, showed only 

3.626.000 quarters brought to market ; whereas the cor- 
responding year after 1st September 1842 showed 
5,000,000 brought to market. Thus the nation was 
on short supply to the extent of a half in both years, 
and of that supply, such as it was, a large proportion 
came from foreign parts ! 1 Notwithstanding the high i, 13 , 35 .' 
prices, the quantity of wheat imported yearly from Ire- 


-From 6th August 1838 to end of that year, . 

Quarters. 

1,827,088 

In 1839, 

2,712,555 

In 1840, to 5th August, .... 

784,171 


6,324,171 


— Tooke On Prices , iv. 3. 

The quantity of rain which fell in every part of Great Britain, in these two 
years, was fully double the usual amount. In the county of Lanark, the ave- 
rage quantity is 36 inches a-year ; in 1838 it was 68 inches ; in 1839, 66. The 
average in London and Edinburgh, and the east coast of the island gene- 
rally, is 24 inches. 
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chap, land in three years, owing chiefly to the excessive rain, 
xxxvii. ^ not average 200,000 quarters.* 

1339 ' A most inadequate idea of the sufferings of the people, 
immense and consequent discontent, during the disastrous years 
tile country from 1837 to 1841, will be formed, if the prices of grain, 
y“"" s these and especially wheat alone, arc taken into consideration, 
compared with what they had been in preceding years 
since the peace of 1815. The immense difference in 
price of every article of produce, and in consequence in 
wages, produced by the Act of 1 8 1 9 restoring cash pay- 
ments, must be taken into consideration if a true view of 
the real suffering endured is to be taken. That Act hav- 
ing lowered prices and wages fully 50 per cent, the rise 
of wheat to 80s. a quarter was in reality as great a rise 
as one to 120s. would have been in the latter years of 
the war. Wheat had doubled in price during three years, 
while wages, so far from having kept pace with that ad- 
vance, had, from the very same cause, receded nearly as 
much. Weavers, instead of 8d. a-day, were making only 
4£d. ; ordinary labourers, instead of Is. 6d. a-day, only Is. 
The shopkeepers and traders were in an equally wretched 
condition : their stock of goods was every day falling in 
value if it remained on their hands ; their sales, if they 
made any, were daily at more reduced prices. Great as 
the suffering was among the agricultural labourers from the 


* The quantities of wheat imported from Ireland into Great Britain, in the 
undermentioned years, were as follows, clearly showing how dependent the 
returns of cereal crops m that country are on dry seasons : — 





Quantity — 
Quarters. 

Prices. 

6. D. 

From Aug. 1, 1834 to Aug. 1, 

1835, ... 

625,567 .. 

. 41 

5 

„ 1835 

)> 

1836, ... 

705,593 .. 

. 42 

8 

„ 1836 

» 

1837, ... 

457,435 

. 55 

0 

„ 1837 

„ 

1838, .. 

590,842 . 

57 

10 

„ 1838 

>> 

1839, 

332,270 . 

. 71 

8 

„ 1839 


1840, ... 

174,650 . 

. 68 

0 

„ 1840 


1841, ... 

1.92,885 . 

. 63 

6 

>j 1841 

» 

1842, ... 

216,204 . 

. 63 

4 

„ 1842 


1843, ... 

310,344 . 

. 49 

4 

„ 1843 

» 

1844, ... 

467,800 . 

. 53 

9 

„ 1844 

-Tooke On l J rice8 9 iv. 35. 

» 

1845, ... 

729,802 .. 

. 46 

7 
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high prices, it was much greater among the manufacturing ; chap. 
for the price of their produce, instead of being raised, as XXXVn ‘ 
that of the farmers was, by the long-continued scarcity, 1839 ' 
was every day diminished ; and thus, while the price of 
the necessaries of life was nearly doubled, the wages by 
which they were to purchase them were nearly halved. 

This arose from the action of a large importation of 
grain, and other causes producing a great export of the 
precious metals, on the amount of the currency in circula- 
tion, and the consequent price of every species of produce 
unaffected by real scarcity, which was so strikingly illus- 
trated in these fearful years. 

The circulation of the Bank of England in 1835 had 

& 40 . 

been ,£18,500,000, its bullion £6,219,000, which rose in Effect' 
January 1836 to £7,076,1*00. The joint-stock bank changes on 
circulation at the same period was £11,100,000, and in fency”' 
1836 £17,707,000 : in all, about £30,500,000; and with ^ 
the Irish and Scotch banks about £38, 000,000/ The first m° ke,m 
indications of a drain upon the Bank’s coffers, and conse- 
quent monetary crisis, occurred in April 1836, when the 
joint-stock mania was at its height, and credit was high in 
this country ; but the crusade of the President of the United 
States against the banks in that country, already de- 
scribed, had produced an extraordinary demand for specie 
on the other side of the Atlantic. So great, however, 
was the stock of specie, owing to the entire cessation of 
the importation of foreign grain at that period in the 
British Islands, that this difficulty was soon surmounted ; 
and the copious shipments of gold to the United States 
at that period averted the catastrophe there for more than 
a year. But in the succeeding years it could no longer 
be averted. The President’s circular of 12th July 1836, 
requiring all purchases of public lands and payments to 
the Treasury to be made in specie, coupled with the defi- 
cient harvest of 1837, and the still more deficient one of 
1838 in these Islands, and the great balance of imports 
over exports in the trade of Great Britain, arising from 
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chap, the prosperity of the two preceding years, then conspired 

' to produce a drain upon the Bank’s coffers which went on 

1839 ' steadily increasing, till it brought that establishment, and 
with it the whole commercial world in Great Britain, to 
the very verge of insolvency. The stock of bullion in the 
Bank’s coffers, which in the beginning of 1838 had been 
above £10,000,000, sunk in the middle of October 1839 
to £2,522,000 ; while its deposits, which in the former 
period had been £11,206,000, were reduced in the latter 
to £5,952,000 ! The Bank escaped bankruptcy by a 
loan of £2,000,000 from twelve of the principal bankers 
of Paris, which was only granted after much hesitation, 
and inquiries in this country of a very humiliating descrip- 
tion. This crisis was the more remarkable that there 
was no internal pressure at -the time ; on the contrary, 
the money paid in by the country bankers was greater 
73, si. ’ ’ than what was drawn out for domestic purposes. The 
foreign drain did the whole. 1 * 

The effect of this severe drain upon the metallic trea- 
Contraction sure of the Bank, of course, was to narrow the circulation 
rency, ri.se of that establishment, which was reduced in the beginning 
andsutp-*"’ of 1840 to £16,366,000, being not more than two-thirds 
St!' M 'hat it had been even after the terrible monetary 
crisis of December 1825. So completely had the sup- 

* Averages of These Months of Bank of England, from 1838 to 1840. 



Circulation. 

Deposits 

Bullion. 

1838. 




January 9, 

£17,900,000 

£10,992,000 

£8,896,000 

April 3, 

18,987,000 

11,262,000 

10,126,000 

July 24, 
October 16, 

19,286,000 

10,424,000 

9,749,000 

19,359,000 

9,327,000 

9,437,000 

1839. 

January 9, 

18,201,000 

10,315,000 

9,336,000 

April 2, 

18,371,000 

8.998.000 

7.955.000 

7,073,000 

July 23, 
October 13, 

18,049,000 

3,786,000 

17,612,000 

6,734,000 

2,622,000 

1840. 


January 7, 

16,366,000 

5,952,000 

3,464,000 


—Took® On Price*, iii. 78. 
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pression of small'notes, which took effect in 1829, cramped 
the operations of the Bank, and fettered it in the means 
which it formerly enjoyed of relieving the distresses of 
the country ! Of course, the effect of this contraction of 
issue by the Bank was to produce a corresponding reduc- 
tion in the issues of the country bankers, which fell in the 
year- 1 838 no less than £2,000,000 ; producing a reduction 
of the paper circulation of England of above £4,000,000, 
at the very time when nearly the whole coin in the country 
was drained away to America and the grain-growing 
states.* The effect of this, again, was a considerable 
rise in the rate of interest charged on discounts ; and no 
small sensation was excited on the Stock Exchange, on 
20th June 1839, by an announcement from the directors 
of the Bank of England, that the rate of interest charged 
on the discount of bills was raised to 5-£ per cent, being 
the first time it had passed the hitherto impassable line of 
5 per cent. The rate was on 1st August raised to 6 per 
cent from 3*- per cent, which it had been a year before; 
at which advanced rate it continued for above a year. 
The inconvenience arising from thisj great advance in the 
interest paid for money, considerable as it is, and seriously 
as it diminished the profits of trade, is but a small part 
of the evils consequent upon such defensive measures, in- 
tended to effect a contraction of the currency. A far 
more serious and widespread evil is to be found in the 
sudden stoppage of credit and withdrawal of accommoda- 
tion altogether , to all but the first class of traders ; a 

* Average of Notes of Bank of England and Country 
Banks in Circulation. 


Years. 

Bank of England. 

Country Banks. 

Total. 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

£18,887,000 

19.480.000 

15.317.000 

15.797.000 
16,397,490 

£12,012,196 

10,225,488 

12,259,467 

10,883,244 

10,251,450 

£30,899,196 

29,713,486 

27,576,471 

26,630,244 

26,640,900 


— Tookb On Prices, iii. and iv. pp. 87, 480, 491. 


CHAP. 

XXXVII. 

1839. 
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chap, state of things which at once renders a great proportion 
— i — ‘ of the middle, and many of the highest class, insolvent, 
1839 ' brings numerous bankrupt stocks into the market, checks 
speculation, and induces a great fall in the price of all 
articles of commerce, ruinous to the trading, and in the 
highest degree distressing to the labouring class, the more 
1 Tooke iii cs P eciall >’ w hen it is accompanied, as it was at this time 
78, 8.0. ’ in the British Islands, with a great increase, from scarcity, 
in the price of the necessaries of life . 1 

It is a curious proof how much more rapidly the truth 
Gen waiter- in regard to the effects of political changes is discerned by 
Britain and practical men engaged in the real business of life, than by 
Uwexport 4 philosophers absorbed in the weaving of theories, or states- 
iiifgiandl° m meu intrusted with the direction of affairs, that at the time 
when the legislature was clinging with invincible tenacity to 
a paper circulation which was to expand or contract accord- 
ing as gold flowed into or out of the country, and economists 
had pledged their credit on the marvellous assertion that 
the resumption of cash payments would not alter prices 
more than three per cent, and even that trifling alteration 
would be over in a fyw weeks,* the merchants, both in 
Great Britain and America, had come to regard with the 
utmost alarm the drain of gold from the Bank of England, 
occasioned by every serious deficiency in the grain crops of 
the former country. “ During the last few years,” says 
Mr Tooke, “ a striking change has taken place in the 
degree of attention given to the effect of the seasons on 
the price of provisions. It is not now the farmer or the 
corn-dealer only who watches with painful anxiety the 

* te Unquestionably/’ said Mr Ricardo, “ a most fearful and destructive depre- 
ciation bad at one time taken place. But from that we had recovered, and ho 
was happy to reflect that we had so far retraced our steps. We have nearly 
got home ; and he hoped his right honourable friend (Sir R. Peel) would 
enable us to reach it in safety. He could venture to state that in a very few 
weelcs all alarm would be forgotten ; and at the end of the year we should all be 
surprised that any alarm at all had ever prevailed at the prospect of a variation 
of three per cent in the value of the circulating medium. His particular reason 
for supporting the measure under consideration was this, by withdrawing paper 
so as to restore the note to its bullion value, an alteration of only three per 
cent — all that is required will be done." — Pari. Deb., 1819. 
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state of the weather, at the several critical periods in the chap. 
growth of the different descriptions of produce, and from XXXVI1, 
what he thus observes infers the probable range of prices 1889 ‘ 
and of his own fortune in the succeeding year ; such 
anxious observation has been scarcely less common in 
the counting-house and on the Stock Exchange than on 
the farm and in the corn-market. Every passing cloud, 
indeed, may at those periods be said to have had some 
effect on the price of public securities, and of shares in 
railways and other joint-stock companies, in consequence 
of the apprehensions entertained of the unfavourable in- 
fluence of high prices, and of large importations of corn, 

4.1 . e ■ . . JUT- J ’ 1 Tooke, iii. 

on the rate of interest, and on banking accommodation. 1 i. 

So generally were these apprehensions entertained on the 
same subject on the other side of the Atlantic, and so 
strong the feeling of the dependence of the entire com- 
mercial world over the globe on the money market of 
England, that the President of the United States, in a 
message to Congress, lamented that the money power of 
London had become irresistible, and that the merchants 
of America, despite the obvious advantage to the industry 
of their country which would arise from a failure of the 
crops in England, contemplated it with dismay, from a 
sense of the effect it would have on the operations of the 
Bank of England, and the state of credit over the world.* 

* “ The banks in the centre, to which the currency flows, and where it is 
required in payment of merchandise, hold the power of controlling those in 
the regions whence it comes, while the latter possess no means of restraining 
them, so that the value of individual property, and the prosperity of trade, 
through the whole interior of the country, are made to depend on the good or 
bad management of the banking institutions in the cities on the seaboard. 

From this state of dependence we cannot escape. The same laws of trade 
which give to the banks in our principal towns power over the whole banking 
system of the United States, subject the former in their turn to the money 
power of Great Britain. This, it is not denied, was the cause of the suspen- 
sion of the New York banks in 1037, and their present embarrassments have 
arisen from the same cause. London is the centre in which all the currents of 
trade unite ; and it is rendered irresistible by the large debts contracted there 
by our merchants, our banks, and our States. The introduction of p, new bank 
into the most distant of our villages, places the business of that village within 
the influence of the money power of England. The time is not long past when 
a deficiency of foreign crops was thought to afford a profitable market for the 

YOL. YI. T 
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xxxvn ^ not sur P r ising that the merchants, both of Great 

Britain and America, watched with trembling anxiety the 

43 ‘ rains of August and September 1839 in the British 
immense Islands ; for their consequences, under a currency in the 
this drain heart or commercial circulation dependent on the reten- 
botL sides tion of gold, were immense on both sides of the Atlantic. 
?anUc. At ' By stopping suddenly the credit given to the American 
houses by the London banks, it at once spread bank- 
ruptcy throughout the United States, occasioned the sus- 
pension of the United States Bank and all the other 
banks of America in the October of that year, and dif- 
fused general ruin over the whole of the trading classes 
in the country. The effects in Great Britain were not 
less calamitous, and from its being an old State, with com- 
plicated commercial relations, and without the boundless 
resources of the back settlements, they were there of much 
longer continuance, and recovered from with more diffi- 
culty. The bankruptcies, which had been very frequent 
ever since the abolition of small notes, and consequent 
limitation of bank accommodation in 1829, became fear- 
fully numerous in 1839 and 1840 — nearly double of what 
they had been five years before* They increased in 
weight as much as in number in those disastrous years; 
for the houses engaged in the American trade, and which 
had accepted the bills in 1838, which for a year averted 
the ruinous effects of General Jackson’s crusade against 
the banks in the United States, were among the greatest 
and most wealthy that ever had existed in Great Britain. 


surplus of our industry, but now we wait with feverish anxiety the state of the 
English harvest , not bo much from motives of commendable sympathy, but 
fearful lest its anticipated failure should narrow the field of credit there. 11 — Pre- 
sident Van Bu ben’s Message, Dec. 3, 1839; Ann . Reg. 1839, pp. 453, 455 
(Public Documents). — What a picture of the effects, throughout the whole 
commercial world, of a currency m Great Britain dependent on the retention 
of gold, and so liable to be disturbed by every rain that falls ! 


* Bankruptcies in Great Britain. 


1834, 


1101 

1838, 

1835, 


1032 

1839, 

1836, 


929 

1840, 

1837, 

. 

1668 

1841, 


—Ann. Reg. (Public Documents for three years). 


978 

1293 

1870 

1789 
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The effects of the failure of these great houses, and of chap. 

the universal contraction of credit from banks, 'were to 

the last degree calamitous in this country, and produced 1839 ‘ 
that universal fall of prices and widespread distress 
among the labouring poor, which could not fail to end 
in public convulsions or an entire change in the system 
of policy of government. 

The shock given to commercial credit over the world 44 
by the run upon the Bank of England in 1838 and 1839, Panic in 
was felt nearly as severely m Belgium and France as m and France, 
the United States or the commercial towns of England. 

In September 1838 the Bank of Belgium failed, which 
spread consternation and distrust over the whole of the 
Low Countries ; and at the same time the panic was so 
great in Paris that Lafitte’s bank with difficulty weathered 
the storm. The bankruptcies in France in those years 
told the same melancholy tale of widespread and con- 
suming distress which those of Great Britain and Ame- 
rica had done. The effect of these disasters, of course, 
was to extend the distrust and stagnation in Great Bri- * ii! - 
tain, and augment the number of those thrown out of A “ n - Hist, 
employment, as well as the profits or salaries of those 749 '. 
still engaged in business . 1 

These effects soon appeared in every imaginable way 45 
in the British Islands. Everywhere was told the same Distress in 
unvarying tale of bankruptcy, suffering, and want of em- Britam. 
ployment. It is true, the poor-law returns,* owing to the 


* Expended on the Poor, and Persons relieved in 
England and Wales. 


Years. 

Amount 

In-door. 

Out-door. 

Total. 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

£4,717,630 

4,644,741 

4,123,604 

4,421,712 

4,576,965 

4,760,929 

169,232 

192,106 

1,456,813 

1,861,061 

l,72i,351 

1,626,201 


— Pobteb’s Progress of the Nation, 94, 3d edit. 
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chap, efforts made by the Poor-Law Commissioners to keep 

‘ down charges, did not exhibit any great increase in 

1839 ‘ these years ; although the great apparent decrease of 
£2,000,000, so much boasted of at first, was almost en- 
tirely owing to the extremely low prices of food in the 
years 1 835 and 1836. But the number of paupers increased 
in a frightful progression, insomuch that in the year 1840 
they amounted to 1,721,000 out of a population at that 
period not exceeding 16,000,000, — showing that more 
than one in nine of the whole population had become a 
recipient of public charity. At the same time, the paupers 
in Ireland were 2,285,000, and in Scotland, 85,000, mak- 
ing a total of 4,081,000 in the British Islands, or fully a 
seventh part of the whole population, which at that time 
was about 27,000,000. The increase of crime in these 
years told a similar woeful tale of suffering in the labouring 
classes : the committals had swelled from 20,000 in Eng- 
land and Wales in 1833, to 31,000 in 1842.* It was no 
wonder that crime and pauperism were advancing with 
such rapid strides over the land, for the condition of the 
working classes had become miserable in the extreme. 


1 Double- 
day’s Life 
of Peel, i. 
607; Ann. 
1839, 


The wages of agricultural labour in Ireland were only 
3£d. a-day ; the weavers in England could earn no more ; 
and the authentic record of what wages should be made 
up to in the rural districts of the south of England, 
proves that they had fallen so low as to be inadequate to 
the support of a human being on the very lowest species 


* Committed in England and Wales. 


Years. 

Committals. 

Years. 

Committals. 

1833, . 

20,072 

1838, . 

23,094 

1834, . 

22,461 

1839, . 

24,443 

1835, . 

20,731 

1840, . 

27,187 

183 6, . 

20,984 

3 841, . 

27,760 

1837, . 

— Porter, 635, 3d edit. 

23,612 

1842, . 

31,309 

+ Scale of allowance to which farm-labourers’ wages were to be made up by 
the magistrates of Dorset iu 1830 


When quartern loaf is at 12d. lid. lOd. 9d. 8d. 7cL 

Weekly wages, . 3e. Id. 2s. lOd. 2s. 7d. 2s. 4d. 2s. Id. Is. lOd. 

— Doubleday’s Lift of Peel, ii. 50. 
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of food. In fact, they were scarcely more than was at chap. 
the same time earned by the Ryots of Hindostan. : 

It was the incessant fall in the price of commodities of 1839 ‘ 
every sort which had now gone on, with only two periods Decline of 
of intermission of two years each, for twenty years, which KTSLueof 
was the cause of this universal and unheard-of distress. suffer ' 
With the exception of the years 1824 and 1825, when the 
Small-Note Bill temporarily suspended the decline, and 
the years 1834 and 1835, when the Joint-Stock Banks 
Bill, and bill making Bank of England notes a legal 
tender save at the Bank of England, produced the same 
effect, the whole period from 1819 to 1839 had been one 
of incessant fall of prices. The chief articles of commerce 
had declined in money value during that time 50 per cent, 
many much more.* Such a long-continued and prodigious 
fall of prices filled all classes with despair. True, they 

* The following most valuable Table of Prices was prepared with great care 
by Mr Taylor, and presented by him to the Commons Committee on Commercial 
Distress in 1848, and is to be found in their Report. The price of each article 
at the commencement is taken as the standard : — 


Articles of Commerce. 

Price. 

1782 

to 

1790. 

1805 

to 

1811. 

1812 

to 

1818. 

1819 

to 

1825. 

1826 

to 

1832. 

1835 

to 

1837. 

Wheat, per qr., 
Barley, per qr., 

£ 6. D. 

2 5 0 

100 

189 

193 

130 

130 

103 

14 6 

100 

177 

191 

134 

186 

121 

Oats, per qr., 

0 17 2 

100 

170 

181 

131 

135 

122 

Beef, per tierce, 
Pork, per barrel, 

3 13 10 

100 

195 

188 

156 

142 

152 

2 19 7 

100 

168 

176 

133 

121 

111 

Cotton, per lb., 

0 12 

100 

119 

105 

57 

37 

49 

Cotton yarn, p. lb., 

0 2 8 

100 

179 

150 

117 

73 

63 

Indigo, per lb., 

0 0 11 

100 

110 

106 

97 

88 

55 

Iron, per ton, 

5 18 0 

100 

151 

151 

148 

115 

96 

Coal, per chal., 

0 19 11 

100 

202 

190 

156 

139 

124 

Coffee, per cwt.. 

4 9 5 

100 

123 

88 

124 

59 

88 

Malt, per bushel, 

0 3 Of 

100 

186 

225 

176 

177 ! 

150 

Flour, per sack, 

1 17 3 

100 

214 

223 

15 5 

162 

137 

Silk, per lb., 

Tea, p. lb., Congou, 

16 3 

100 

106 

111 

90 

80 

76 

0 1 9 

100 

73 

75 

73 

67 

61 

Tobacco, per lb.. 

0 0 5i 

100 

204 

352 

161 

104 

109 

Sugar, per cwt., 

1 9 8 

100 

139 

181 

107 

93 

104 

Rum, per gallon, 

0 8 1 

100 

179 

385 

106 

103 

100 

Wine, per pipe, 

22 7 4 

100 

228 

274 

228 

221 

231 

Wool, per lb* 

o o 104 

100 

238 | 

221 

150 

92 

166 

Spirits, per gal., 

1 8 0 

100 

233 

230 

193 

112 

82 


— Commons' Report , 1848. 
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xxxvii bou 8 ht evei 7 thin g cheaper, but what did this cheapness 
' avail them when the wages of labour came down in a still 

1839 • ° 

' greater proportion, when two millions of destitute paupers 
in Ireland were at every moment ready to inundate the 
labour market of England, and employment even on the 
lowest rates was often not to be had, from the discourage- 
ment to speculation of every kind which the continual 
fall of prices occasioned ? The only thing which rendered 
this fall tolerable to the working classes in towns and the 
manufacturing districts, was the extremely low price of 
the necessaries of life which the magnificent harvests from 
1832 to 1836 occasioned; but this reduced the agricul- 
tural classes to despair ; and the table of the House of 
Commons groaned, during these years, under petitions 
which set forth with truth, that under existing prices cul- 
tivation of any kind could be carried on only at a loss.* 
And when the bad seasons began in 1837, and five cold 
and wet autumns in succession raised the cost of food, 
even of the humblest kind, again to the war rates, which 
were then felt as famine prices, a still more general and 
acute suffering was experienced by the manufacturers ; 
for in proportion to the decline of their wages, from the 
contraction of the currency and consequent commercial 
distress, was the rise in the cost of the necessaries of life 
from the badness of the season. 

This unparalleled series of internal disasters produced 
a very important and lasting effect upon the administra- 


* Comparative Fall op Food and op Wages op Weavers and Combers, and 
Prisoners in Wakefield Prison, in the undermentioned tears. 



1800. 

1810. 

1820. 

1830. 

1840. 

1842. 

Price of Wheat ) 
per qr. . j 

Weavers, per [ 
week, . j 

Combers' wages. 
No. of Prisoners ) 
in Wakefield > 
Prison, . ) 

£5 13 7 

0 15 0 

1 1 0 

670 

£5 6 2 

0 16 0 

0 19 0 

499 

£3 7 11 

0 16 0 

0 19 0 

2169 

£3 4 3 

0 16 0 

10 0 

2620 

£3 6 4 

0 8 0 

0 9 0 

3565 

£2 5 0 

0 6 0 

0 6 0 

4430 


—Ann. Reg . 1842 ; Doubledat’s Life of Peel, ii. p. 368. 
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tion of the new Poor-Law Act, and, through the suffering chap. 
with which it was attended, ultimately upon the party 
in Great Britain intrusted with power. That this Act 1839 ‘ 
corrected many abuses which, in the course of ages, had Effect of 
crept into the administration of the English poor-laws, Iverson' 
was certain ; and a reduction of two millions, which took PoorUw 
place in the two years immediately succeeding the pass- Act - 
ing of the Act, inspired general hopes that a remedy had 
at last been discovered for the growing evils of pauperism.* 

But, though not apparent on the face of the Act, or openly 
avowed by its supporters, there is no doubt that the in- 
tention of its authors was to go a great deal farther, and 
to put an end altogether to parochial relief, unless in such 
cases of extreme destitution or incapacity for labour as 
induced the applicants for relief to go into the workhouse 
rather than forego it. The “ workhouse test ” was the 
great discovery of the economists which was to distinguish 
real distress from that which was assumed, and bring 
down the burden of poor-rates at length to the lowest 
point consistent with the prevention of actual death by 
famine. This purpose, carefully concealed from the pub- 
lic, was not disguised in the private instructions of the 
commissioners to the boards of guardians. t With this 
view the regulation was made, that husband was to be 
separated from wife, parent from child ; that the inmates 
of all workhouses should wear workhouse dresses ; and the 
fare was to be regulated in such a manner as to be the 
most economical which was consistent with the sypport of 

* Lord Brougham, with more candour than discretion, avowed this secret 
feeling in the House of Lords in the debate on the bill ; for he said, “ If some- 
thing is not done to stop relief being given, your lordships’ estates will be 
swallowed up, and I myself, Lord Brougham, will become a Westmoreland 
pauper.” — Doubleday's Life of Peel , ii. 239. 

+ “ We could not be understood as recommending the immediate abolition 
of the English poor-laws ; we are simply desirous of stating the conclusions to 
which we have been led by the preceding evidence, that all poor-laws are in 
their essence impolitic and uncalled for, and that consequently their final 
abolition ought to be the ultimate object of any changes that may be made / an ob- 
ject, however, that cannot be attained without being preceded by several 
years’ careful preparation for it, E. Carlton Tuffnell, P. F. Johnston, 
Commissioners.” — Poor-Law Commissioners * Reports, App. A., Part ih 
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chap. life. Relief was to be sternly denied to all persons who 

.' declined to enter these gloomy abodes ; and to render 

1839 ‘ them capable of containing the multitudes who might 
be expected to apply for admission, huge union work- 
i Double- houses were erected in most places, called by the people 
d»y, a. 186 . “ bastiles,” the very sight of which, it was trusted, would 
deter any one from seeking admission. 1 

4g Although the Poor-Law Commissioners appointed by 
Dissatisfac- Government were so deeply imbued with the principles 
Act, and its of the economists that a steady prosecution of the ulte- 
gation by 0 * rior objects of the bill might be anticipated from them, 
of* 83 (>. re83 yet happily the immediate and local administration was 
intrusted to a different set of men, entitled “ Guardians 
of the Poor,” elected by the rate-payers, and still, for the 
most part, subject to the old influences. Hence there was 
a constant struggle going forward in every part of 
England between the Central Board and the local com- 
missioners, and according as the former or the latter 
prevailed, the new act was administered with more or 
less rigour, and dissatisfaction and complaint were more 
or less general. During the cheap years, and under the 
influence of the plentiful harvests of 1834 and 1835, 
these complaints were not very general; for the pros- 
perity without diminished the number of applicants for 
relief, and the cheapness of food rendered the guardians 
less niggardly in its distribution. But when the bad 
harvests of 1838 and 1839 came on, and starving 
crowds were at the gates of the workhouses clamouring 
for admission, while wheat, whereon they were to be fed, 
was at 80s., it became utterly impossible to carry out 
the instructions of the commissioners. At Nottingham 
the crowd of applicants was so great that no build- 
ing could hold a fifth part of them, and outdoor relief 
or a serious riot was the only alternative. In Lan- 
cashire similar scenes occurred; and in all the manu- 
facturing counties the pressure was so immense, that a 
general relaxation of the practice in regard to outdoor 
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relief took place. In the succeeding year this relaxa- chap. 

tion became universal, insomuch that out of 1,721,351 

paupers relieved, no less than 1,456,313 were outdoor 1839- 
ones; and the proportion has remained very nearly the 
same, though the numbers have been very much reduced 
in subsequent years. A striking proof how vain are i PortCT) 
instructions of government commissioners when opposed o^eday/ 
to the stream of general feeling, and of the manner in 
which, in a free community, dangerous laws introduced 
by inexperienced men are quietly abrogated by the good 299 . ’ 
sense of those intrusted with their administration. 1 

The administration of the poor-laws was a subject too 
seriously affecting the great body of English labourers, Debate on 
not to rouse the anxious attention both of Parliament fSthe^** 4 
and the public press. Accordingly, so soon as the common, 
general distress began in 1837, the matter was brought 
before Parliament by Mr Walter, in a very powerful 
speech, which acquired additional currency from the 
advocacy of the Times, of which journal he was a lead- 
ing proprietor, and the support of Mr Fielden, who 
seconded the motion, and brought to the aid of the 
cause unflinching courage, warm philanthropy, and un- 
wearied industry. In the course of the debate, it ap- 
peared that the new act had been adopted in 12,132 out 
of 13,433 parishes or townships of which England con- 
sisted, and that, especially in several of the southern 
parts of the island, a great reduction of rates had taken 
place ; the rates in 4082 parishes, including 2,722,349 
souls, having decreased from £2,189,000 to £1,187,000. 

On the other hand, it was proved, and indeed not de- 
nied, that very great oppression in individual cases had 
been committed, chiefly in refusing outdoor relief, and 
the wholesale removal of the poor from the parish, when 
their application had been made to that on which they 
were legally chargeable. In one instance, 217 of these 
unfortunate persops were seen packed in a single waggon ! 
Ministers made the utmost opposition to any inquiry ; 
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XXXVII. 


1839. 


1 Ann. Reg. 
3837, 128, 
142; Pari. 
Deb. xxxvi, 
898, 1280. 


50. 
Trades- 
Unions and 
Strikes ; 
Chartism 
and Ribbon- 
ism. 


but the public feeling "was so strong, owing to the growing 
experience of evil with the advent of calamitous times, 
that they were compelled to yield, and a committee was 
appointed to inquire into the working of the Poor-Law 
Amendment Act in every part of England, which shortly 
commenced its herculean labours. The Report of the 
Commissioners was lodged before the end of the year, and 
bore in substance that the operation of the new poor-law 
had been on the whole satisfactory, though many cases of 
individual or local hardship had occurred. The point was 
very anxiously debated at the time ; but the subject has 
now lost much of its importance, in consequence of the 
compulsory practical repeal of the most obnoxious parts 
of the Act which took place during the severe distress of 
1838 and 1839, and the consequent restoration of the 
system of outdoor relief, which it had been the great 
object of the Act to abolish. Since that time the paupers 
in England have been generally from 800,000 to 900,000, 
of whom five-sixths were supported by outdoor relief. 1 

It would have been well for the country if all the 
other social evils which arose out of the long-continued 
distress which pervaded the working classes from 1837 
to 1842, had been as susceptible of practical abolition as 
those connected with the working of the new Poor-Law 
Act. But this was very far indeed from being the case ; 
and out of the sufferings of that calamitous period arose 
three sets of evils, as widespread in their operation as 
they were ruinous in their effects, and under some of 
which the empire has ever since that period, with few 
intermissions, continually laboured. These were Trades- 
Unions, Strikes, and Chartism in Great Britain, and 
Ribbonism in Ireland ; maladies to the last degree in 
themselves calamitous, but still more serious as indicating 
a diseased and suffering state of the social body in which 
they arise. 

Combinations are the natural resource of the weak 
against the strong, of the poor against the rich, the 
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oppressed against the oppressors. As such they have chap. 
been known in all countries and in all ages, and have XXXT *_ 
often rendered important, sometimes beneficial, services to 1839 ' 
society. Their natural tendency, however, and in fact the origin of 
condition of their existence, is the bringing the great body u^f 0 n 8 . 
of the combined persons under the guidance, which soon 
becomes the imperious disposition, of a few ambitious 
leaders, who are generally as eminent from their talent 
as they are unscrupulous in their measures. Combina- 
tions among workmen, to prevent a reduction or effect a 
rise of their wages, had been known from a very early 
period in Great Britain, and many penal laws had been 
passed both in England and Scotland for their suppres- 
sion ; but it was not till the Act of 1819 had induced a 
general fall of prices, and consequently of wages, that they 
assumed a general and alarming character. In 1822 and 
1823, however, in consequence of the rapid fall of wages, 
they became general in both parts of the island, and 
were organised in an occult and skilful manner on the 
model of the “ secret societies,” then so prevalent in 
France and Italy ; and by the instigation of their leaders 
a great number of frightful crimes were committed, chiefly 
against workmen who ventured to work at lower wages 
than the chiefs of the combination had fixed on, — such as 
assassination, fire-raising, throwing vitriol on the face, or 
the like, which filled society with consternation, and of 
which the better classes of the workmen themselves came, 
in their better moments, to be ashamed. 

It was at first hoped that the repeal of the Combination 
Laws, by legalising strikes to raise or prevent the fall of increase of 
wages, would put an end to these atrocious crimes at m/to r ° m 
which humanity shudders ; and there is reason to hope, 1837 ‘ 
from the experience of the last which have occurred in 
Great Britain, that these expectations will be realised. 


* Between 1822 and 1825, great numbers of combination crimes, such as 
murder, fire-raising, throwing vitriol in the face or eyes, and the like, formed 
the subject of trial, and in many cases of conviction, in Glasgow. 
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chap. But in 1837 and 1838 this was very far from being the 
xxxvii. q q j.jj e contrary^ strikes at that period, without 

1837, having lost anything of their violent and criminal charac- 
ter, had become more formidable, from the increased 
number engaged in them, and the acknowledged legality 
of their association. Conviction for crimes perpetrated 
for the purposes of the strike was always difficult, often 
impossible, even when numbers were witnesses of the 
crime, because they were perpetrated with the utmost pre- 
cautions against discovery ; and being in general directed 
against fellow-workmen, the intimidation with which they 
were accompanied was such, that even the sufferers under 
the violence could seldom be prevailed on to come for- 
ward as witnesses ; aud if they did, they endeavoured to 
escape future danger by declaring they could not identify 
the guilty parties. Add to this, that from the total want 
of police at that period in any place but the large towns, 
it was alike impossible in rural districts to give protection 
to the new hands, or obtain evidence against the perpe- 
trators of violence when committed on their defenceless 
victims. Thus nine-tenths of combination crimes were 
committed with impunity : and such was the terror gene- 
rally inspired by the extent of the associations, the 
number of the crimes they perpetrated, and the secresy 
with which they were committed, that prosecutions were 
rarely attempted ; and if begun, still more rarely success- 
, Person&1 ful : and even the public press, from motives of terror, 
knowledge, ceased, except in very flagrant cases, to record their 
excesses. 

63 At length matters were brought to a crisis by the con- 
Great cot- duct of the Cotton-Spinners’ Association in the west of 
tiers’ strike Scotland in 1837. A very serious strike had taken place 
its break-up. of the calico-printers in that part of the country in 1834, 
attended with the usual amount of violence and intimida- 
tion ; but though some persons had been brought to trial 
for these offences, it was found impossible to convict them 
of more than the minor offences, and they escaped with 
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imprisonment only. Encouraged by this practical impu- chap. 
nity, the great Cotton-Spinners’ Association in Glasgow XXXVH ‘ 
struck, to prevent a reduction of wages, in consequence of 1837, 
the commercial embarrassments arising from the crash in 
the United States in April 1837. Such was the extent 
of this association, which had its ramifications all over 
Scotland and the north of England, that during the last 
sixteen years £200,000 had passed through its hands. 

When it struck in spring 1837, the whole works of that 
description in Scotland were stopped, and above fifty 
thousand persons, including the families of the workers, 
were deprived of the means of subsistence. As the masters 
stood out firmly, the strike continued long, and at length 
the workmen and their families were reduced to the last 
degree of destitution and suffering. In this stage of the 
disease the usual aggravated symptoms appeared. In- 
timidation became general ; menacing crowds paraded 
through the streets, and thronged round the gates of the 
manufactories where the new hands required to enter ; and 
at length, after numerous acts of violence, and throwing 
fire-balls into several of the manufactories, which were 
happily extinguished before they ignited the buildings, 
a working man, one of the new hands, was shot in the back, 
and killed by one of the assassins in the employment of 
the association, in open day, in one of the public streets of 
Glasgow. Informed of this outrage, and having obtained 
information as to the numbers and place of meeting of 
the committee, the sheriff of Lanarkshire proceeded with 
a body of twenty policemen, two nights after, and arrested 
fhe whole, sixteen in number, in a garret to which access 
was obtained by a trap-ladder in Gallo wgate of that city. 

This was on a Saturday night, August 3. On the Monday Aug. a. 
following the strike was at an end, and all the mills in Glas- 
gow were going: so entirely are these calamitous associa- Trial, 1838 , 
tions the result of terror inspired in the enslaved multitude 
by a few daring and unscrupulous leaders. 1 

Five of the persons apprehended were afterwards in- 
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chap, dieted for illegal conspiracy and murder, and the evi- 

' dence brought out at the trial unfolded in the clearest 

1B ^' manner the thorough organisation, deep designs, and 
indictment extreme danger of these trades-unions. It appeared, 
mittee for ‘ from the testimony of some of their own number, that 
and'murder. when a strike had lasted a considerable time without 
ms. 17 ' producing the desired result of forcing the employers 
into submission, the workmen of the different factories 
engaged in it were summoned by the committee of the 
association to send delegates to a place of meeting to 
appoint a “secret select committee Two were sum- 
moned from each factory, and at Glasgow at that period 
there were thirty-seven such establishments. The mean- 
ing and purpose of such a committee was perfectly under- 
stood by the whole association. It was to organise 
intimidation and violence, and, if necessary, assault, fire- 
raising, and murder. When the delegates assembled in 
the appointed place, each was directed to write on a slip 
of paper the persons whom he voted for to form the 
“ secret select,” which consisted in general of five per- 
sons, and give it folded up to the secretary. Having got 
the votes, the secretary immediately dissolved the meet- 
ing without announcing who had the majority, and thus 
the names were known only to himself. In the evening 
he called on the persons who had the majority of votes, 
and informed them in private that they had been 
elected. When the “ secret select ” was thus appointed, it 
commenced its operations, but with the utmost precautions 
against detection. Its meetings were held sometimes in 
one place, sometimes in another, but always in secresy, 
and none of its proceedings were committed to writing. 
When it was deemed expedient, for the purposes of the 
association, that an assault or a murder should be com- 
mitted, an anonymous letter was sent to the person 
selected out of No. 61, the name appropriated to the 
loose daring characters who were ready to undertake any 
service, however desperate, for the sake of gain. He 
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came accordingly to the appointed place, and was ushered chap. 
into a dark room. He was there told by one of the XXXYI _ 
members what he was to do, or who was to be assaulted 1838 ‘ 
or murdered, or in whose eyes vitriol was to be thrown, 
and when and where the crime was to be perpetrated. 

Upon his agreeing to undertake it, he was desired to put 
out his hands and take whatever he could reach, which 
was a sum of money. Thus all concerned could safely 
swear that nothing was given on the occasion. The com- 
mittee charged itself with procuring the assassin the 
means of immediate emigration, which promise was in 
general faithfully performed. This done, he departed, 
and at the appointed time lay in wait for his victim. 

Thus was the crime planned, and the execution of it 
chosen — no one knew how, or by whom ; and without the 
committee or their agent ever once seeing each other, the 
most effectual means were taken to secure the perpetra- 
tion of the crime. The names of the secret select com- 
mittee were known only to each other and the secretary i cotton 
of the association, with whom, from the consciousness of 
iniquity, they were deemed safe; and the mandates of comw- 
this mysterious junto were obeyed by tens of thousands 
with an unanimity, and their measures looked forward jj>ort, July 
to with an anxiety, unknown to the subjects of the mosti64.’ ’ 
despotic sultan in the East. 1 * 

* “ Every morning we asked each other why nothing was done last night. 

What did you mean by nothing being done ? — Why was no one murdered by the 
committee .” — Murdoch’s Evidence (a cotton-spinner) ; Swinton’s Beport of 
Cotton-Spinners 9 Trial , p. 80. 

“ I remember the Bhooting of John Graham. I was a member of the select 
committee. Kean was the person who fired the shot He was convicted, 
whipped, and banished. Orr made a claim on the committee, on the ground 
that he had been hired for £20, with Kean and Lafferty, to shoot Graham. 

He produced a witness who proved the hiring, and the Committee awarded the 
sum * — Murdoch’s Evidence, ibid., p. 67. 

“ June 15, 1837. — Moved at the general meeting by William Johnston, and 
unanimously carried, that the name of every nob (new hand) at present work- 
ing, and the district he last worked in, should be enrolled in a book, and at 
the end of the strike, unless a change takes place, may be printed ; but, at all 
events, the names of all who remained nobs at the end of the strike shall be 
printed and sent to all the spinning districts in Scotland, England, and Ire- 
land ,* and that they remain nobs for ever , and a persecuting committee be appointed 
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chap. The steps adopted by the association when these com- 

mittee-men were brought to trial were singularly illus- 

1838. trative of the immense extent of the combination, and 

The trial, the resolution of its members to attain their unlawful 

«aUs! ts re ends by the most flagrant attempts to obstruct the course 
of justice. First, a printed placard was widely posted 
in every manufacturing town of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, on the same day, denouncing the conduct of the 
sheriff of Lanarkshire in apprehending the committee as 
tyrannical in the highest degree, and calling cm all the 
combined trades to co-operate in defeating the measure. 
Next, that magistrate was assailed with anonymous let- 
ters three or four times a-week, from the time of the ap- 
prehension till the trial came on, five months after, from 
all parts of Great Britain and Ireland, threatening him 
with instant death if the accused persons were not imme- 
* 

to persecute them to the uttermost — Minutes of Cotton-Spinners’ Association ; 
Swinton’s Report of the Trial 

The oath taken by the cotton-spinners who were fully initiated was in 
these terms . “ I, A. B., do voluntarily swear, in the awful presence of Almighty 
God, and before these witnesses, that I will execute with zeal and alacrity, 
as far as in me lies, every task and injunction which the majority of my breth* 
ren shall impose upon me in furtherance of our common welfare — as the chas- 
tisement of nobs, the assassination of oppressors or tyrannical masters , or the demo- 
lition of shops that shall be deemed incorrigible ; and also, that I will cheerfully 
contribute to the support of such of my brethren as shall lose their work 
in consequence of their exertions against tyranny, or renounce it in resistance 
to a reduction of wages ; and I do farther swear that I will never cSrriilge the 
above obligation, unless I shall have been duly authorised and appointed to 
administer the same to persons becoming members of our fraternity.” — Evi- 
dence Combinations Committee , June 6, 1825. 

In regard to the trial, Sir Edward Sugden, now Lord St Leonards, said, on 
February 13, 1838 : “ No case had ever been investigated with more attention ; 
no advantage had been taken against the prisoners in any particular ; while 
the atrocity of the proceedings was greater than that of which any single 
man could be guilty. A more atrocious case he could not conceive, and it 
showed more clearly that there was no crime to which combination rising into 
conspiracy would not lead.” — Pari. Deb , February 13, 1838. 

The system of hiring assassins to work out the purposes of a strike is not 
peculiar to Glasgow; — it is well known also in Manchester and Dublin. 

“ Money,” says Sir Charles Shaw, “ is often voted in Manchester to convey mem- 
bers who have committed legal offences out of the country, in obedience to the 
commands of the ruling committee. The following are some of the entries : 

* That £13, 4s. be allowed to for passage-money to America after hav- 
ing murdered — ; 9 * That £10 be given to for outfit and pas- 
sage-money to America after the murder of — Sib Charles Shaw's 

Replies to Lord Ashley’s Queries, 1834, p. 17. 
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diately liberated. The Crown witnesses, eleven in num- chap. 
ber, were so threatened that on their own petition they XXXV11 ' 
were committed to jail till the trial, and then sent out of 1838 ‘ 
the country at the public expense. At the trial, which 
lasted six days, the utmost efforts to disturb the course 
of justice were made. Five-and-twenty jurors were chal- 
lenged by the prisoners, not one by the Crown. A crowd 
of two or three thousand unionists surrounded the court 
every evening when the trial was adjourned, which at 
length increased to such a degree that five thousand per- 
sons were assembled, and military assistance had to be 
sent for. Under these circumstances it was hardly to be 
expected that a verdict according to evidence could be 
obtained. The jury found the prisoners guilty of con- 
spiracy, and they were sentenced to transportation, — but 
the murder not proven : a result which excited general 
dissatisfaction, as the evidence was thought to have war- 
ranted a general verdict of guilty. This was, two years 1 F ^ r \ ; ( )eb- 
after, followed by their being all liberated from confine- ™38;|win- 
ment by Lord Normanby, then Home Secretary, in pur- 372; Per-’ 
suance of his wholesale system of pardoning criminals, set ledge, 
on foot in Ireland. 1 

It was now evident, however, that this result was on 5g 
the whole of a beneficial kind, and that the moral impres- Beneficial 
sion produced by the proceeding was enhanced by its t£l« trial, 
having not been followed by the consequences which were 
generally anticipated. The system was slaughtered by 
the evidence adduced at the trial, and that is sometimes 
much better than executing the criminals on the scaffold. 

Men saw that the trades-unionists used daggers, though 
they suffered none. The moral effect produced by this 
memorable trial was immense — greater, perhaps, than that 
of any other within the memory of man ; and it was only 
increased by the generally felt inadequacy of the punish- 
ment. There were no moving scenes on the scaffold to 
lessen the abhorrence at proud turpitude. It led immedi- 
ately to a committee on the Combination Laws in Par- 

VOL. vl u 
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chap, liament, which took a great deal of important evidence 
xxxvn. Qn ^j ie an d ended by recommending nothing; the 

1838. usua | resu it when a great social evil not immediately affect- 
ing the interests of any party is under consideration. But 
the effect of the disclosures made at the trial, in rousing 
public indignation against the organised atrocities of these 
trades-unions, has been great and lasting. Strikes, indeed, 
have continued, and been attended by open violence and 
intimidation, but no secret system of organised assassina- 
tion has been again attempted. There have been no more 
“ secret select ” committees ; on the contrary, though the 
leaders of strikes often forget to obey their own precepts, 
they always now set out with deprecating any violation 
of the law. In the cotton-spinners' trade, this strike 
led to the general adoption of the self-acting mules, which, 
by superseding almost entirely the need of the male ope- 
rative, has ended these strikes in that particular branch of 
manufacture altogether. 


They have coutinued, however, in other trades, particu- 
Vast lm- larly those of colliers and iron-miners ; and there is no 
the^ubject, subject that, from its magnitude and distressing conse- 
nerafnlT quences, more loudly calls for the intervention of Govern- 
giect. ment. Worse even than plague, pestilence, or famine, 


combinations among workmen are the greatest social evil 


which, in a manufacturing or mining community, afflicts 


society. These, bad as they often are, affect only the 
bodies of men ; but strikes affect their minds. They 
utterly confound the ideas of right and wrong among im- 
mense numbers of the people, by arraying them in hostile 
bands against their fellow-men, induce a “ bellum plus- 
quam civile ” in the heart of peaceful society, and in their 
later stages lead them anxiously to expect the perpetra- 
tion of the most atrocious crimes for the attainment ot 


what they consider their legitimate rights. They subject 
tens, sometimes hundreds of thousands of persons, innocent 
of any offence, aud anxious only to earn a subsistence 
by honest industry for themselves and their families, to 
months of compulsory idleness and real destitution. They 
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deprive them, often for long periods, of occupation, as 
fatal to their minds as the loss of wages is to their bodies. 
They band them together in the beginning by the strong 
attraction of common hope, in the end by the hellish bond 
of committed wickedness. They subject the immense 
majority of quiet inoffensive persons to the tyrannical 
rule of a small minority of violent and ambitious men, 
who form a secret power, wielding an authority greater 
than even the triumvirate of Augustus, or the Committee 
of Public Salvation of Robespierre. Their evils do not 
terminate with the closing of the strife, and the resump- 
tion of labour by the combined workmen ; they leave a 
long catalogue of ills behind them, and for years after 
the energies of the workmen are depressed by the debt 
which they cannot discharge, idle habits which they 
cannot conquer, and crimes into which they have been 
involuntarily led.* 

* The following Table, compiled by the sheriff of Lanarkshire from official 
sources, was laid before the Commons’ Combination Committee in 1838, and 
exhibits a melancholy picture of the disastrous consequences of the mutations 
of the currency, and consequent combination and strikes in Glasgow, the 
great manufacturing emporium of the west of Scotland, for sixteen years before 
1838 :— 


Years. 

Population 

Serious 
Crimes 
ti ied by 
Juiy 

Fever 
Patients 
in Ro>ul 
lntirmary 

Deaths in 
whole City. 

Rate of 

Moi tality. 

Rate of Crime 
to Population. 

1822 

151,440 

98 

229 

3,690 

1 to 41.00 

1 to 1540 

1823 

156,170 

114 

269 

4,647 

1 

... 33 75 

1 .. 

. 1366 

1824 

161,190 

118 

523 

4,670 

1 

... 34 50 

1 .. 

. 1361 

1825 

166,280 

160 

897 

4,898 

1 

. 33 94 

1 .. 

1037 

1826 

171,600 

188 

926 

4,538 

1 

.. 37.82 

1 . 

. 909 

1827 

177,280 

170 

1084 

5,136 

1 

... 34 51 

1 . 

. 1041 

1828 

183,150 

212 

1511 

5,942 

1 

... 30 82 

1 . 

. 873 

1829 

189,270 

239 

865 

5,452 

1 

... 34 71 

1 . 

. 790 

1830 

195,650 

271 

729 

5,785 

1 

... 37.73 

1 . 

. 719 

1831 

202,450 

238 

1657 

6,547 

1 

... 30.91 

1 . 

. 848 

1832 

209,230 

272 

1 589 

10,278+ 

1 

. 20.35 

1 . 

. 768 

1833 

216,450 

341 

1268 

6,632 

1 

... 32.63 

1 . 

. 638 

1834 

223,940 

267 

2(03 

6,728 

1 

... 33 28 

1 . 

.. 823 

1835 

231,800 

348 

1359 

7,849 

1 

... 29.53 

1 . 

.. 638 

1836 

244,000 

329 

3125 

9,143 

1 

...26 87 

1 . 

.. 741 

1837 

253,000 

392 

3860 

10,888 

1 

... 24.20 

1 . 

.. 645 

1838 

261,000 

466 

4071 

11,421 

1 

... 25.0i 

1 . 

.. 590 


— Commons’ Combinations Report, 1838, p. 678, 


f Cholera. 


CHAP. 

XXXVII. 


1838. 
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chap. Great as these evils are, and universally as they are 
- X X VI 1 ' felt in all the manufacturing and mining districts, after 
1838, the occurrence of every monetary crisis, and consequent 
Caused of the depression of wages, there are no causes of ruin in society 
t!on e P aid to which excite so little permanent interest, or are so un- 
society? likely to be removed, either by the enactments of the 
legislature, or the unaided efforts of private individuals. 
The reason is, that the evils do not affect the peculiar 
interests of any influential body in the State, and that 
their removal requires money , from which all shrink. 
Government, in general, gives itself very little concern 
with such social contests, because they are not directed 
against itself, and do not, immediately at least, threaten 
the exchequer. They content themselves, therefore, with 
styling them “ local disorders,” the cognisance of which 
properly belongs to the magistrates on the spot, who are 
in general totally unprovided with any civil force ade- 
quate to arrest the evil. No religious party gives itself 
any concern about them, because they do not involve any 
difference of creed, and spring only from divisions in 
regard to temporal interests. The landed proprietors 
carefully eschew any discussion on the subject, for they 
have an instinctive conviction that it will terminate in the 
pronouncing that odious word “ assessment.” The work- 
ing classes cling to them as their palladium, their Magna 
Charta, and regard them as the only means within their 
power of making wages rise in proportion to the profits 
of trade and the requirements of their families. Even 
the masters employing the combined workmen are far 
from being always averse to strikes ; on the contrary, they 
sometimes secretly encourage, generally largely profit by 
them. The cessation of production in any branch of 
trade, of course makes the value of the stock on hand 
more valuable, and it is often no small comfort to them, 
when a monetary crisis has occurred, and prices are gene- 
rally falling, to see the .value of their own article continu- 
ally rising, while at the same time they are relieved from 
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the disagreeable necessity, during a period of disaster, of x chap. 
paying their workmen wages.* Thus all classes, from — : — - 
different motives, concur either in secretly encouraging 1838 ' 
or regarding with supreme indifference these disastrous 
combinations ; and the moment one of them is over, all 
concerned hasten to banish them from their thoughts, 
until, like the cholera, the disease returns, after a stated 
period, to renew its devastations in a society totally un- 
prepared to combat them. 

What tends greatly to increase this strange indifference fig 
to the greatest social evil which afflicts society, is the Reason'wby 
opinion generally entertained that strikes are always o/sofre*-" 
unfortunate to the workmen, and therefore that their «™e.° ccur " 
good sense or experience will lead to their discontinu- 
ance. There never was a greater mistake. In the great 
majority of instances strikes are successful ; and it is the 
knowledge of this' fact which renders them of such fre- 
quent recurrence. It is true, the world in general hears 
nothing except of those which are unfortunate, because it 
is for the interest of no one to publish those which are 
successful, and being soon over, they are as soon forgotten. 

But they are not forgotten by the workmen, who are en- 
couraged by their frequent successes to try their strength 
with their masters, in circumstances entirely different, 
when they are sure to be defeated. The reason is, that 
they are successful when it is for the interest of the mas- 
ter to retain the men in his service, and unsuccessful 
when it is for his interest to get quit of them. With a 
rising market for the produce of their labour, no master 
will allow his workmen to remain idle as long as any 
profit remains to himself from their labour. With a fall- 
ing one, he is too happy of a pretext to get quit of pay- 
ing them their wages, for the produce of which existing 

* During the great colliers’ and iron-miners’ strike in 1856, in Scotland, one 
coalmaster cleared £20,000 by a mass of dross, which, before it began, was 
absolutely unsaleable, and another £25,000. And the price of coals, which 
during its continuance was 25s. a- ton, was only 12s. 6d. at its commencement 
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chap, prices will not yield a profit. Thus strikes are constantly 

successful when they take place with a rising market, and 

1838 ‘ as uniformly unsuccessful when they are ventured upon 
with a falling ; and it is because the workmen cannot be 
brought to see the difference of these situations that they 
occur so often, and, under circumstances evidently hope- 
less, are adhered to with such pertinacity. For the same 
reason, they may be expected to occur most frequently in 
a community in which, from the alternate expansions 
and contractions of the currency, prices frequently, and 
for a long period together, rise and fall, and are in 
truth the sad bequest of that system of monetary policy 
to the labouring classes of the community. 

There is a very curious regulation general in all corn- 
institution binations among colliers and iron-miners, singularly cha- 
of tne r>arg. rac t e risti C of the levelling tendency of democratic institu- 
tions where they are fully developed. " This is the Darg, 
as it is technically called, or quantity of minerals which, 
and no more, each working man is allowed to put out. 
It is fixed at a very moderate amount — equal only to 
what indifferent workmen can accomplish in eight or ten 
hours’ labour. The strongest and most active are not 
permitted to do more, and hence the best workmen are 
forcibly retained at the level of the inferior ones. Capable 
of earning 7s. 6d. a-day, they are constrained by the ma- 
jority to limit themselves to 4s. or 5s., as the general rate 
of wages may be. If a regulation of this tyrannical na- 
ture were to be proposed by the masters, they would make 
the empire ring with it from side to side : but being esta- 
blished by themselves, it is submitted to without an open, 
though many a secret murmur ; and as the majority of all 
bodies of men are indolent or inefficient, it is generally 
established and quietly acquiesced in. It is an instance 
of the tyranny of the democracy of unskilled over the 
aristocracy of skilled labour; and is the result of the 
same feeling which causes intellectual superiority, when 
not entirely subservient to the popular will, to be so 
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generally the object of jealousy in democratic commu- chap. 
nities. XXXY11 ' 


1838. 

61. 


There is one way, and one only, of preventing the ter- 
rible evils of these combinations, and that is, to be pre- what « 
pared for them. The whole reliance of their leaders is on Senses 
intimidation and violence, which, always disavowed in the 
outset, is always practised in the end. Make no attempt evi1 - 
to coerce or prevent such strikes by legal measures. Allow 
them full liberty of action so far as they themselves are 
concerned, but secure to others, who are not inclined to 
go into their measures, the same rights which they assert 
for their own body. Nothing can effect this but a strong 
and previously established civil force. No great or ex- 
pensive establishment is required for this purpose ; but 
one is absolutely required of a certain magnitude, and con- 
stantly ready for action. Military, admirable as a reserve, 
are not alone sufficient; it is a powerful civil force, capable 
of being directed at will by Government to the menaced 
district, which is required. Fifteen hundred or two 
thousand men, regularly drilled, and ready to be called 
out like firemen when the occasion requires, would be ample 
for this purpose ; for, suddenly directed to the endangered 
district, they would, if supported by one or two regi- 
ments, amply suffice to prevent intimidation, and thereby 
cut short the strike which relies on such methods of gain- 
ing its points. The expense would not exceed £75,000 
or £100,000 a-year — not a fifth part of that which every 
one of these disastrous struggles costs the community, in- 
dependent altogether of the widespread suffering and 
fearful demoralisation which they invariably occasion.* 


* At the moment in which these lines are written (‘28th May 1850), a strike 
of colliers and iron-miners in Lanarkshire, and the two adjoining counties of 
Linlithgow and Ayr, embracing 85,000 workmen, has continued above three 
months, kept 120,000 persons, including families, during all that time, in a state 
of penury and idleness, and coBt Scotland at least £700,000 ! The strike of 
colliers in 1887, in Lanarkshire, cost the nation £400,000 ; that of the cotton* 
spinners, which led to the proceedings mentioned in the text, £230,000 in the 
same year ! The strike of colliers in the same county, in 1842, lasted four 
months, and cost the nation at least £500,000 ; that of the same body, in 1848, 
nearly us much ; and on the last occasion, the men struck because offered only 
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chap. Combinations among workmen, how great soever a social 
xxxvii. do not necessarily lead to disaffection toward the 
1839. Government ; on the contrary, they often coexist with the 
Rise^of strongest feelings of loyalty towards the sovereign. Be- 
fromthT hig directed against the employers, not the constituted 
rsOdistress au thorities, they may go on for some time without being 
merged in political discontent. But the transition is easy 
from the one to the other, the more especially as they 
both spring from the same cause, viz. the experience of 
suffering or disappointment, owing to change of prices, 
among the working classes. The machinery got up, and 
often so successfully worked, to effect a rise or prevent a 
reduction of wages, can by an easy transfer be directed 
against the Government ; there can be a “ secret select” 
to get quit of a sovereign, as well as to murder an obnox- 
ious master or terrify a refractory fellow-workman. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that the same long-continued 
suffering which produced such formidable trades-unions in 
1837 and 1838, should have led also to a serious poli- 
tical combination. Hence the rise of Chartism, which, 
in these melancholy years, spread its roots widely among 
the manufacturing and mining districts, and came at 
length to embrace nearly the whole working classes in 
these employments in every part of the country. Suffer- 
ing was so general — it may be said universal — from the 
low rate of wages, the rigorous execution of the new poor- 
law, and the numerous insolvencies among the employers, 
that the working classes were driven well-nigh to despera- 
tion, and led to lend a willing ear to those artful dema- 

4s. a-day, and came in, after 7 months’ idleness, at 2s. 9d. The great strike at 
Preston, in 1854, lasted 37 weeks, involved 15,000 persons in misery, and occa- 
sioned an enormous loss. No one, not practically acquainted with these 
matters, can conceive the misery and demoralisation these long periods of 
idleness produce ; the sad bequest of a currency dependent on the reten- 
tion of gold, which, in the nature of things, cannot be always retained. When- 
ever the Author sees a serious drain of gold setting in on the Bank of England, 
he anticipates, at no distant period, a protracted strike ; and he has never, dur- 
ing thirty years, been wrong in his predictions on that matter. 
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gogues who represented it as entirely owing to the weight chap. 
of taxes and the profligate expenditure of Government, XXXVUl 
and that the only remedy for it was to be found in the 1839 - 
general emancipation of industry and reduction of bur- 
dens, by vesting the entire direction of affairs in the 
hands of the people. They did not propose to dethrone 
the sovereign, or openly establish a commonwealth : it 
was “ a throne surrounded by republican institutions” 
which was the object of their desire. Their demands 
were reduced to six, styled the “ Six Points of the 
Charter,” which became the watchword of the discontented 
in every part of the empire, and never ceased to agitate 
the country with more or less violence, till the hostility 
of the middle classes to those changes was clearly evinced 
during the general convulsion of 1848, and the cause of 
suffering and consequent discontent was removed by the 
huge banks of issue opened by Providence in California 
and Australia. 

These Six Points, which became so well known in 

63 

English history, were — 1st, Universal Suffrage ; 2d, Vote Six points 
by Ballot ; 3d, Paid Representatives in Parliament ; charter, 
4th, Equal Electoral Districts ; 5th, The Abolition of a 
Property Qualification ; 6th, Annual Parliaments. These P ulant y- 
principles were not new in social history ; they were no- 
thing but a brief summary of those which had desolated 
France and Spain, and from the first dawn of civilisa- 
tion had been more or less contended for wherever free- 
dom had spread its roots. But the universal suffering of 
the working classes rendered their reception much more 
easy and general at this time than they had ever be- 
fore been in English history. Suffering led to its 
natural result, general discontent. So general did this 
discontent become, that an organisation of Chartists 
took place over the whole manufacturing cities of the 
empire, for the purpose of electing deputies, who were 
to represent the whole body in a national convention, 
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chap, which was to sit in London, and which would soon, 

‘ it was hoped, come to supersede the legitimate Parlia- 

1839, ment. An enormous petition, professing to be signed bj 
1,200,000 Chartists, and certainly bearing that number 
of names, was presented to the House of Commons by Mr 
Attwood, on 14th June 1839. But from the proof ob- 
tained, ten years afterwards, of the way in which petitions 
1 8 ^ 9 * 557 •* that description were got up, and false signatures 

Ann.' Keg! appended to them, to be hereafter detailed, it may be 
ii. 304 , 411 . doubted whether the real signatures ever amounted to 
half the number. 1 

Although the Chartists professed, and really desired, 
Real objects great political as well as social changes, yet the former 
cbartut were considered by them only a step to the latter. The 
ho8tlhty ' movement was essentially social, and it was directed rather 
against the capitalists than the Government. As such it 
merits very particular attention, for it was the first indi- 
cation which appeared in this country of the Socialist 
agitation which, ten years after, overturned the Govern- 
ment of Louis Philippe, and worked such important 
effects on the monarchy of France. The object of the 
Chartists was, at bottom, to obtain a new distribution of 
the profits of manufacturing or mining industry. The 
movement did not extend to the agricultural districts, and 
the rural population remained from first to last almost 
entire strangers to it. Their real hostility was against 
the capitalist, whom they regarded as a middleman, inter- 
posed between them and the purchasers of the produce of 
their industry, and who succeeded in realising enormous 
profits at their expense. The profits of stock they re- 
garded as an unjust and improper deduction from the 
remuneration of industry, which should extend to the 
s Ann whole price of its produce, under deduction of the cost of 
305 ; Mm. the raw material. 2 On these principles they kept studi- 
ii.411. ously aloof from the movement which, from the exces- 
sively high price of provisions, had begun against the Corn 
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Laws, holding that any reduction in the price of the ne- chap. 
cessaries of life would turn to the profit of the masters, XXXV11, 
by occasioning a proportional or even greater fall in the 1839, 
wages of labour. 

The Chartist agitation first became formidable in the 

° . . . 65 . 

latter months of 1838, when the high price of provisions, RUeand 
coupled with the low wages of labour, had rendered suf- the Chartist 
fering of the severest kind almost universal among the movement - 
manufacturing classes, and the strict execution of the 
new poor-law put the relief afforded from the public 
funds under restrictions to which they were not willing to 
submit. So extensive did the agitation then become, 
that Government held Mr Stephens, one of their leaders, 
to bail on a charge of sedition ; but this step, instead of 
checking the movement, only rendered it more violent 
and widespread. Meetings were held at the principal 
manufacturing towns, at which language the most violent 
was indulged in by the orators, among whom Messrs 
Oastler and Feargus O’Connor stood forth as conspicu- 
ous. Mr Attwood, on the 15th July, moved that the 
petition should be referred to a select committee, but the 
motion was negatived by a majority of 281 to 189. The 
agitation only became the greater on this event ; for the 
orators had now the just and popular topic to dwell upon, 
that the legislature had refused even to take their griev- 
ances into consideration. At a great meeting held on 
Kersal Moor, near Manchester, 200,000 persons are said j Parl Deb 
to have been assembled ; and although the numbers were 
doubtless very much exaggerated, yet there was certainly 1839, soy ; 
such an array as had not been seen in that vicinity since 4io' ii'i. 
the famous Peterloo assemblage in 1 81 7, already recounted. 1 

However much the leaders of a movement of this de- 
scription may wish to keep it free from popular violence, 
and thereby shun the risk of alienating the shopkeepers 
and middle classes, it has never been found practicable to 
continue for any length of time in this rational and mea- 
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sured course. Sooner or later the aroused passions of 
the multitude impel them into deeds of violence, and the 
cause itself is brought into general discredit from the atro- 
cities to which it has been found to lead. This truth — 
of which examples are perpetually recurring and forgotten 
— was strikingly exemplified on the present occasion. 
The Chartist rioting of 1839 was of the most alarming 
description. In April there was a serious riot in Devizes, 
in consequence of an intrusion of a thousand Chartists, 
armed with bludgeons, into the marketplace of that town, 
to hold a public meeting. This was followed by a 
still more violent outbreak in Birmingham, on the 4th, 
and again in the middle of July. A crowd had there 
assembled on a piece of open ground called Holloway 
Head, in expectation of hearing Mr Attwood address 
them ; but in this they were disappointed, as he did not 
make his appearance. Several orators recommended them, 
upon this, to form in line, and parade the streets in an 
orderly manner. Instead of doing so, they broke into 
small parties, which ere long united in the Bullring, the 
chief open place of the city, from whence they proceeded 
down Moor Street, and made an attack on the police- 
office there. Though a body of police were in the inner 
yard of the building, yet as there was no magistrate at 
hand to head them, and they were forbidden to act with- 
out orders, they did not move ; and the mob were per- 
mitted to break the whole windows of the building with- 
out resistance. Emboldened by this impunity, the crowd, 
now swelled to several thousand persons, proceeded back 
to the Bullring, where they commenced a violent attack 
upon houses and property. of every description. No sort 
of weapon came amiss to the infuriated multitude : “Furor 
arma ministrat.” Broken flag-staves, heavy bludgeons, 
old scythes, paling-stobs, iron rails torn up, were instantly 
put into requisition ; and with these, amidst loud yells, 
they commenced an attack upon the wealthiest and most 
respectable houses in the Square. The whole furniture 
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and effects they contained were carried into the centre of chap. 

the Square, and there set fire to, in a huge pile, amidst ’ 

the cries and howlings of demons. Not content with this, 1839, 
they carried back the burning materials to the houses, to 
commence a general conflagration, and two were soon in 
flames. Besides those consumed by fire, twenty houses 
or shops were utterly gutted and destroyed in little more 
than an hour, when the Chartists were masters of the 
Square. At length a body of police, followed by a party 
of three hundred of the Rifles, and a troop of the 4 th 
Dragoons under Colonel Chatterton, made their appear- 
ance, and were received with loud cheers by the respect- 
able inhabitants. The Chartists immediately fled ; and , Ann 
several attempts to reassemble next day were defeated uh^o'n 3< iob 
by the energetic conduct of Colonel Chatterton and the 1^307 ; 
military, as well as the civic authorities, now fully aroused 411,412. 
to a sense of their danger . 1 

When this alarming outbreak came to be discussed in ^ 
Parliament, the Duke of Wellington said in the House of Declaration 
Lords, that “ he had seen as much of war as most men ; of Welling- 
but he had never seen a town carried by assault, subjected subjected 
to such violence, as Birmingham had been during an hour ^ectTthe 
by its own inhabitants.” This statement, coming from outbreak - 
the general who had seen what followed the assault of 
Badajos and St Sebastian, made a very great impression ; 
and the middle classes everywhere saw the necessity of 
rallying round the magistrates and civic authorities, if 
they would avoid the fate of the Bullring. Chartist 
assemblages, accordingly, held at Clerkenwell near Lon- 
don, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Manchester, Stockport, and 
other places, were vigorously met by the now thoroughly 
alarmed authorities, and dispersed with more or less vio- 
lence. There is seldom any great difficulty in preserving , Par , Deb 
the public peace when the magistrates are sure of being j^*^ nn 
supported by the Government . 2 It is timidity in high 
places which leads to audacity in low. So general was the a. 412, 413. 
impression produced by this outbreak, and the reaction 
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against Chartist violence by which it was followed, that 
the Attorney-general did not hesitate to say publicly 
that “ Chartism was extinct, and would never again be 
revived.” 

The event soon proved, however, that this exalted 
functionary was mistaken in his expectation, and that 
political maladies, arising, like Chartism, out of long-con- 
tinued and widespread suffering, are not to be extirpated 
by the mere failure of the external eruptions to which 
they have given rise. Among the many improper persons 
whom the zeal of their Liberal supporters had in many 
places forced upon the Government, one of the most im- 
proper was Mr John Frost, a linendraper at Newport, 
who had been made a justice of peace for the borough of 
Newport in entire ignorance of his real character. When 
the Chartist agitation began, in the autumn of 1838, he 
had made a very violent and dangerous speech in that 
town, for which he was immediately called to account, with 
great propriety, by Lord John Russell, as Home Secre- 
tary, and narrowly escaped being at once removed from 
the magistracy. This lenity afterwards proved to have 
been entirely thrown away : so far from being induced to 
halt in his career by the indulgence shown to his first 
transgression, Frost seems to have only regarded it as 
a symptom of fear on the part of Government, which 
rendered it safe for him to advance in it. A plan was 
laid in profound secresy between Frost himself, Williams, 
who kept a beer-shop at Coalbrookdale, and Jones, a 
watchmaker in Pontypool. Each of these persons was 
to command a division of insurgents, who were to unite 
at Risca, at dead of night on 3d November, and march 
into Newport, when the military were to be surrounded 
and made prisoners, the bridge over the Usk broken down, 
and rockets sent up from the adjoining hills to rouse the 
country. 1 It was agreed with their confederates at Bir- 
mingham, that the non-arrival of the mail within an hour 
and a half of its customary time should be considered as 
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a signal that the insurrection had succeeded at Newport, 
which was to be immediately followed by a general rising 
at Birmingham and in all the northern counties, and pro- 
clamation of the Charter as the law of the land. 

With whatever caution the secret of these arrangements 
had been preserved, it was impossible that the requisite 
orders could be given to ten or twelve thousand men to 
assemble in hostile array, without some intelligence on the 
subject reaching the magistrates of the district. Those 
of Newport did their duty on this occasion with a pru- 
dence and courage which may serve as a model to civic 
authorities on all similar occasions. They did the one 
thing needful on such occasions — they looked the danger 
boldly in the face, and made preparations against it be- 
fore it came. The mayor, Mr Phillips, with the chief 
magistrates, took post in the principal inn, called the 
Westgate Hotel ; and as soon as it was ascertained that 
the Chartists were marching on the town, an application 
was made to a body of military in the neighbourhood, 
and thirty men under Lieut. Grey were obtained, and 
posted in the hotel. Meanwhile Frost arrived at the point 
of junction, and finding that the other divisions had not 
yet arrived, he set out with his own, 5000 strong, partially 
armed with muskets, and arrived in Newport. He then 
made straight for the Westgate Hotel, and summoned the 
special constables at its door to surrender. This being 
refused, an attack was made upon them. The door was 
quickly forced open with crowbars and hatchets, and the 
tumultuous crowd burst, with loud cheers, into the lobby. 
But meanwhile the magistrates and military in the floor 
above were not idle. Mr Phillips and Lieut. Grey each 
opened a shutter of the low window which looked upon 
the street, which was immediately followed by a shower 
of balls from the Chartists below, by which the former 
and several other persons were wounded. But never did 
the superiority of courage and discipline appear more 
clearly than on this occasion. The soldiers, admirably 
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chap, directed, opened a continued and sustained fire both upon 

the insurgents without and those in the lobby within, and 

1B39 - with such effect that, after a few rounds, during which 
twenty fell, the whole broke and fled. Frost himself was 
not seen on the theatre of conflict, but he was arrested in 
Newport that evening, as were Jones and Williams, who 
had arrived ten minutes too late at the point of rendez- 
vous. These three persons were afterwards indicted for 
high treason, and found guilty; but their lives were spared, 
though with great difficulty, by the leniency of the Crown, 
in consequence of a technical legal difficulty on which the 
judges were divided. Mr Phillips, who recovered from 
his wound, was with great propriety knighted by the 
Queen for his gallantry on the occasion. Every right- 
thinking man must rejoice at the honour thus worthily 
, Ann Reg bestowed; for what said Napoleon? — “ There is one death 
iK39 315, more glorious than that of a soldier on the field of battle ; 

316; Muit. ... n . ..-- .- i 

i.. 413. it is that of a magistrate on the threshold of the hall of 
justice in defence of the law.” 1 * 

70 This decided defeat suppressed for a time any similar 
Origin of Chartist outbreaks, though it was far from putting an 
end to the profound feelings of discontent in which it 
originated, and which broke out, three years after, in 
alarming strikes and combination riots amounting to in- 
surrection, both in England and Scotland. But mean- 
while another movement was commencing under wiser 
directions, and supported by greater wealth, which was 
not destined to be of such ephemeral duration, and which, 
springing up from small beginnings, ere long acquired 
such consistency and strength as enabled it to modify, in 
a most important respect, the commercial policy of the 
country. On the 18th September 1838, a public dinner 

* Frost was, after his transportation, restored to Great Britain by the gene- 
ral amnesty passed on occasion of the glorious peace with Russia in 1856. 
The first use he made of his liberty, on his release, was to make a decided, 
though happily abortive, attempt to renew the Chartist agitation in London ; 
a proceeding on his part which both demonstrated how righteous had 
been his previous sentence, and undeserved the lenity which led to its 
relaxation. 
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was given to Mr Bowring, whose labours in behalf of an chap. 

unrestrained commercial intercourse among nations had ! 

long attracted attention, at Manchester, which was at- 1B39 ‘ 
tended by only sixty persons. Though so few in number, 
they were united in conviction and resolute in spirit, and 
they at once formed themselves into a society for promot- 
ing the principles of Free Trade. They commenced opera- 
tions in the most business-like way, and soon showed that 
they well knew how the foundations of a great national 
superstructure are to be laid. They opened subscrip- 
tion lists, when large sums were put down by the leading 
firms, obtained the sanction of the Manchester Chamber 
of Commerce, and recommended the formation of similar 
societies in all the great manufacturing towns of the 
kingdom. With such success were their efforts attended, 
that, before February 1839, associations of the same 
sort were established in London, Birmingham, Glasgow, 

Leeds, Liverpool, and other great towns, which soon be- 
came connected together, and formed a great association 
for establishing the principles of Free Trade, especially in 
grain. Such was the origin of the Anti-Corn-Law 


League, which gradually drew to itself nearly all the , 
commercial and manufacturing industry of the country, Ann! 
and worked such wonders in the modifications of its 2of' 18 “' ’ 


future policy. 1 

The reason of this rapid progress, as of success in all 
similar changes, is to be found in the fact that as the Anti- Cause of 
Corn-Law League proposed to rectify the great existing evil of the Anti- 
generally felt, so it originated in the experience of suffer- L°^ue. aw 
ing universally diffused. It sprang from the same source 
as the Chartist agitation among the operative masses. 

Both arose from the ruinous effects of the fall of prices 
produced by the contraction of the currency necessarily 
induced under the existing system by the bad seasons, 
and each was intended to throw the effects of that fall off 
themselves and upon their neighbours. The Chartists 
proposed to do this by establishing a frame of govern- 
yoL. vi. x 
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chap, ment which, by giving them, through the force of num- 
XXXVI -' bers, the command of the State, should enable them to 
1839, abolish the entire class of employers and capitalists, and 
to divide, on the Communist principle, the whole profits 
of stock among those engaged in labour. The Anti-Corn- 
Law League proposed to extricate the masters out of the 
difficulty arising from the fall of prices by diminishing 
the price of food, without any regard to the effect of such 
reduction upon those engaged in its production, and thus 
effecting a considerable diminution in the cost of the pro- 
duction of manufactured articles. Both parties felt the 
pressure, and each, after the usual fashion of human na- 
ture, proposed to ease itself by throwing it upon its neigh- 
bour. And neither saw, what the event ere long proved, 
and what was clearly demonstrated in 1852 and 1853, 
that the existing evil was entirely artificial, and of human 
creation, and that without teariug society to pieces by 
rousing the antagonism of class against class, the whole 
existing evils might be remedied by the simple expedient 
of arresting the fall of prices by the establishment of a 
currency not liable to be drawn away, and adequate to 
the increasing wants of the nation. 

Mr Richard Cobden was the leader of the movement 
MrCubJen in the country, Mr Villiers, the member for Wolver- 
vmuin, hampton, in the House of Commons. Both were men of 
proceedings vigour and capacity, and eminently fitted for the task 
menunthe fc hey had undertaken. Possessed of strong good-sense 
subject. a nd powerful natural talents, Mr Cobden had none of the 
general views or systematic caution which arises from an 
enlarged acquaintance with human affairs, and the habit 
of reflecting on their varied and complicated interests. 
He saw one great evil before his face, which was the fall 
in the price of manufactured articles, and he saw only one 
remedy for it, which was to effect a corresponding reduc- 
tion in the cost of their production. This could only be 
done by cheapening the price of subsistence, and so re- 
ducing the wages of labour; and to this object all his 
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efforts accordingly were directed. He was sure of a will- chap. 

0 *> XXXYII 

ing audience wherever he went ; cheap bread is a cry to 

which the working classes, especially when really suffer- 1839 ‘ 
ing, are never insensible. The ultimate effect of cheap 
wages is a remote consequence, to which comparatively 
few are alive. Cobden was a powerful political fanatic. 

He pursued his favourite single idea of free trade in 
corn with the same sincerity and vigour with which Mr 
O’Connell at the same time was pursuing his chimera of 
the repeal of the Union, or with which he himself after- 
wards advocated the disbanding our troops, and selling 
our ships of the line, and crumpling up Russia like a sheet 
of paper in his hand. To produce a great public move- 
ment, a cry must be simple and single — complication or 
multiplicity are alike fatal to any general excitement. If 
the Chartists had had one point in their Charter instead 
of six, the fate of their movement might have been widely 
different from what it actually was. 

Connected with these great political agitations, and, 
though far less important in its consequences, not less Free Kirk 
characteristic of the temper of the times, a movement “ 0 Scot£nd. 
took place at this time in Scotland, which has been at- 
tended with lasting effects upon the ecclesiastical esta- 
blishment of that country, and, on account of its singu- 
larity, merits a brief notice even in general history. It 
originated in the passion for independence, and chafing 
against control, which are in so remarkable a manner 
inherent in the Scotch character, and which have at dif- 
ferent periods produced the most important results in 
British history. In the fourteenth century it inflicted 
the most severe defeat upon the arms of England which 
they ever sustained, and prolonged for three centuries the 
national independence ; in the seventeenth century it gave 
victory to the English Parliament when its forces were 
yielding to the increasing vigour of the Royalists ; and in 
the nineteenth it secured the triumph of the same party 
in working out the Reform Bill, and has returned the 
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Liberal party in power for twenty years, after the majo- 
rity of the constituencies in England and Wales had 
decided for the other side. Whether from their remote 
situation, or the secluded nature of their country, or the 
character of original descent, the Scotch are singularly 
tenacious of old ideas ; and the principles of the Solemn 
League and Covenant were as rife in their hills and 
moors as when, two centuries before, they marched to the 
support of the sinking English Puritans at Marston 
Moor. 

Among a people of such a character, and so situated, 
it was not to be expected that the many causes which had 
produced such a ferment in southern Britain should fail 
in occasioning a serious convulsion. But following the 
direction of the national temperament, which is eminently, 
and in a most remarkable manner, prone to theological 
disputes, the general fervour fastened not upon the State, 
but the Church, as the theatre for the exercise of its 
powers. Independence of all temporal authority in spi- 
ritual concerns became as general a passion as national 
independence had been in the days of Wallace and 
Bruce. Though it was the Church, not the State, which 
was split asunder, the movement was democratic, not re- 
ligious. It was not a contest for doctrine, principle, or 
form of worship, but for the appointment of the clergy. 
The existing law had vested the right of nomination in 
the patrons of parishes, but a large portion of the Pres- 
byterians held it should be intrusted to a majoi’ity of 
the congregations in communion with the Church. The 
General Assembly of the Church, in conformity with early 
precedent, and yielding to the prevailing fervour of the 
times, had in 1834 passed an Act, well known under the 
name of the Veto Act, which empowered presbyteries to 
refuse to sanction the appointment of ministers who were 
disapproved of by a majority of the heads of families in 
the respective congregations. As this Act practically took 
the appointment out of the hands of the patrons, it was 
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made the subject of legal trial in the noted case of Auch- chap. 

terarder ; and the Court of Session and House of Peers — 

successively decided in favour of the patron, thereby 1839- 
nullifying the ecclesiastical Veto Act of 1834. Upon 
this, Dr Chalmers brought forward a motion in the Gene- 
ral Assembly of the Church, which, while it enjoined 
obedience to the decrees of the courts of law, so far as 
the civil rights of patrons are concerned, asserted in the 
most express terms the principle of Non-Intrusion, as 
it was called, or the right of the majority of parishioners 
to put a veto upon the appointment of any minister who 
was displeasing to them.* This resolution was carried 
by a majority of 36, the numbers being 197 to 161. As 
the effect of this resolution was to put the Church, on re- 
ligious rights, directly at variance with the declared law 
of the laud, it could not fail to lead to a schism. Lord 
Dalhousie said, “ I shall not again consent to sit in any 
Church which, gloss it as you may, has resolved doggedly, 
but virtually, to set at defiance the law of the land. The 
knell is now rung of the Establishment of the Church of 
Scotland.” It was followed, accordingly, by a secession 
of about two-thirds of the clergy of the Established 
Church from their cures, and the establishment of a vast 
dissenting church in every part of the country, which ere J ^ 
long came to number seven hundred congregations in its 1339 , 302 , ’ 
bosom. 1 

The effects of this great schism, as of most similar , r 
movements which originate iu the wants and are sup- Effects of 
ported by the feelings of a large portion of the people, 4 “ sc lism ‘ 
have been partly beneficial, partly injurious. On the one 
hand, it has led to the establishment of a new or addi- 
tional church, supported entirely by voluntary contribu- 

* “ And whereas the principle of non-intrusion is now coeval with the re- 
formed Kirk of Scotland, and forms an integral part of its constitution em- 
bodied in its standards, and declared in various Acts of Assembly, the General 
Assembly resolved that this principle cannot be abandoned, and that no pre- 
sentee should be forced upon any parish contrary to the will of the congrega- 
tion.” — Dr Chalmebs’ Resolution, May 22, 1830; Ann. Beg., 1839, p. 802. 
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tions, and which, like all similar voluntary establishments, 
in the first instance at least, has been supported with 
uncommon liberality on the part of the congregations, and 
adorned by a splendid array of oratorical ability on the 
part of the pastors. In a community where manufactur- 
ing and mining undertakings, on a very extended scale, 
have congregated the working classes in huge and ne- 
glected masses in particular localities, there can be no 
doubt that this has proved in many cases a very great 
benefit ; and it may be doubted whether any old establish- 
ment, or anything but the fervour of an infant voluntary 
church, could have effected it. It has adorned our cities 
with splendid structures, and in many places brought to 
the destitute and debased portion" of our people the light 
of Christian faith. On the other hand, it has induced 
many evils nearly as formidable — some, it is to be feared, 
still more lasting. It has brought to an unparalleled de- 
gree the bitterness of sectarian division into private life ; 
divided brother against sister, father against child ; turned 
charity itself, the bond of peace, into party channels ; 
starved down the great establishments which, without any 
distinction of creed, look only to the alleviation of human 
suffering ; rendered a poor-law universal and unavoidable 
from the absorption of a large portion of the funds of 
charity in the support of a new ecclesiastical establish- 
ment,'^ differing from the former in no respect except in 
the parties in whom the choice of the minister is vested, 
and in its being supported entirely by voluntary contri- 
butions drawn chiefly from the working classes. But 

* The subscriptions to the Glasgow Infirmary, which is open to the sick and 
infirm of all nations and creeds, are now (1850) less than they were forty years 
ago, when the city had not a fourth of its present inhabitants, or a tenth of its 
present wealth. Nearly all the catholic (not Roman Catholic) charitable 
establishments are labouring under similar difficulties, while the poor-rate, 
then unknown, or a mere trifle, now amounts to £80,000 a-year, and was 
£120,000 in 1849. On the other hand, £130,000 has, within the last six years, 
been expended in building Free kirks in that city, and its ministers are as 
numerous, and have larger congregations, than the Established Church, and are 
nearly as comfortable. 
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whichever of these opposite sets of considerations may be chap. 

1 1 •' XXXVI l 

deemed to preponderate, there can be but one feeling, and 

that of unmixed admiration, for the many conscientious 1839 ‘ 
and courageous men who, actuated by a sense of duty for 
what they considered a point of conscience, abandoned 
the sweets of home, independence, and long-cherished 
associations. 

This question of the party in whom the appointment ^ 
of the clergy should be vested, is one of geueral impor- Reflection * 
tance, and has distracted many ages ; and though it ap- ““ct. ' s su 
pcared first in Scotland in these times, which is pre-emi- 
nently a religious nation, yet it is of general interest, 
and will come to shake other countries besides the land 
of the mountain and the flood. Leaving it to theolo- 
gians to determine whether the Divine grace is most likely 
to follow the “ apostolic succession” in which some of the 
Episcopalians believe, or the popular election for which 
the Presbyterians contend, it is the duty of the temporal 
historian to apply himself to the practical and momentous 
question, In what way are good and faithful pastors for 
the people most likely to be secured 1 And the same 
principle will probably be found to apply here which re- 
gulates mere worldly appointments. No lasting security 
is to be found for a proper selection but in singleness of 
'patronage, coupled with reality of responsibility for 
its exercise. There is no doubt that there was great 
truth in what the zealous Presbyterians alleged, that 
patronage in Scotland had run very much into a 
mode of providing sinecure retreats for decayed tutors 
in families, whose abilities, never very considerable, 
had been entirely worn out in teaching idle boys the 
rudiments of the dead languages. On the other hand, 
although, in the first fervour of innovation, much talent, 
especially of an oratorical kind, has been imported into the 
Free Kirk, yet the continuance of such disinterested feel- 
ings is not to be permanently relied on, and little security 
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is to be found for right appointments in the majority of a 
promiscuous multitude of five or six hundred persons, in 
whom numbers have destroyed the sense of responsibility 
without conferring the power of discrimination. Many 
improper appointments may be laid to the door of the 
Cabinet, when no one often knows by whom appointments 
are really made ; but such complaints are seldom heard 
in regard to the filling up of judicial offices, which is 
known to be done by the Lord Chancellor, under the vigi- 
lant surveillance of the Bar. Perhaps when the first heats 
consequent on the Disruption have passed away with the 
generation in which they arose, it will be found that the 
present system in the Established Church of Scotland, 
by which a list of five or six persons is presented by the 
patron to the congregation, and they make choice of the 
one whom they prefer, and which permits objections to 
be made, on cause shown, in the church courts, is the one 
which presents the fairest chance of lasting success in a 
matter in which a choice of difficulties is to be expected, 
and provision is to be made rather against the ultimate 
inroads of selfishness than for the present admission of 
zeal. 

When so many causes, some deeply affecting material 
interests, others keenly arousing political or religious fer- 
vour, were agitating the mother country, it was not to 
be expected that the colonies could escape convulsion. 
Least of all was this to be looked for in Canada, the 
lower province of which, nearly equally divided between 
persons professing the Romish and Protestant faith, pre- 
sented a fair field for O’Connell’s intrigues ; while the 
upper, exposed to the constant influx of several thousand 
discontented emigrants from Ireland, afforded a grow- 
ing nucleus of Radicalism utterly at variance with the 
general and devoted loyalty of its inhabitants. The pro- 
gress of the dissensions has already been detailed, which 
for several years had divided the House of Representa- 
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tires and the executive, the decision of which had been chap. 

postponed, not effected, bj successive governor-generals. 1 

But at length matters came to a crisis, and appeal was 1837 ' 
made bj both sides to the sword. The Canadian revo- 
lutionists contended that the Senate or Upper House, 
which had hitherto, according to the analogy of the British 
constitution, been appointed by the Crown, should be 
elected by the people ; and that the executive should be 
rendered accountable to the House of Representatives. 

The first demand was naturally suggested by the analogy 
of America, where the Senate is so elected, though by a 
double election ; the latter was strictly in accordance with 
the British constitution. The demand, however, was 
made in such menacing terms, and it had been preceded 
by so long a course of passive resistance, in the form of 
withholding the supplies in the province, that it was re- 
sisted by Government, and negatived by the House of 
Commons, after a long debate, by a majority of 269 to 
46. “ Look,” said Sir Robert Peel, who supported the 

Government on this occasion, “ at the position of Lower 
Canada, commanding the entrance of the mouth of the St , Parl Deb 
Lawrence, and then ask if a population of half a million 13<M ' 
had a right to insist upon a measure which, in the heart 1290; Ann. 
of the British colonies in North America, would estab- lef-m 
lish a French republic .” 1 

The difference between the temper of the people in 
Lower and Upper Canada at once appeared upon the Different 
receipt of this intelligence. The habitans of the lower Lo^and 
province were instantly in a ferment, and the leading cKa. 
demagogues made a skilful use of the agitation to fan the 
flame into a conflagration. Confidently relying on Mr 
O’Connell and the Irish Catholic members, who composed 
the chief part of the majority which retained Ministers in 
power, to avert any extreme measures, they vigorously 
proceeded to stimulate instant insurrection. Armed men 
assembled in great numbers to listen to the most violent 
and seditious harangues, in which the tyranny of the 
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British Parliament was vehemently denounced, and the 
example of the United States of America held up, amidst 
loud cheers, as an example to be imitated on a crisis 
similar to that which had now occurred. Government 
did not venture to prosecute the leaders of the movement ; 
they were well aware, in the temper of the province, they 
would immediately be acquitted. A great meeting was 
held at St Charles, in the county of Richelieu, where a 
column was erected surmounted by a Cap of Liberty, at 
the foot of which Papineau, the leader of the movement, 
was presented with a patriotic address by his admiring 
countrymen, who, marching in regular bands to the foot 
of the column, placed their hands on it, and solemnly 
devoted themselves to the service of their country. This 
imposing ceremony was followed by processions of the 
“ Sons of Liberty ” through the streets of Montreal, met 
by others styled the “ Loyalists,” which led to serious 
encounters, in which the former were generally worsted. 
On the other hand, so different was the temper of the 
upper province, that its governor, Sir Francis Head, 
having dissolved its Assembly in the close of 1836, the 
new house returned was decidedly in favour of Govern- 
ment by a majority of 40 to 20. Instead of joining their 
brethren in Lower Canada in the chase of visionary im- 
provements in the contest for organic changes, they set 
themselves to work, like real men of business, to remedy 
experienced evils, and voted the large sum of £500,000 
for the formation of roads and bridges, which, by open- 
ing up its immense resources, laid the foundation of the 
subsequent unexampled progress of that portion of the 
British dominions. 1 

Deprived in this manner of the prospect of support 
from the majority, at least, in the upper province, it is 
probable that Papineau and the revolutionists of the 
lower would have hesitated in coming to an actual appeal 
to arms, were it not that an accidental circumstance, aris- 
ing from a foreign cause, introduced a division and dis- 
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content into the upper province, •which encouraged them chap. 

to proceed with their insurrectionary measures. This ' 

was the crusade against the banks in the United States, 1837, 
already explained, brought to a crisis by General Jack- 
son’s desperate attempt to destroy paper credit in the 
spring of 1837. The effects of that course of mea- 
sures, so ruinous both to the United States and Great 
Britain, were felt with equal or even greater severity in 
the British provinces of North America. The general 
suspension of cash payments in New York, Philadelphia, 
and the principal commercial States of the Union, ren- 
dered a similar measure indispensable on the Canadian 
side of the frontier ; for else the whole cash in the banks 
of both provinces would be instantly drawn out to meet 
the necessities of the United States banks, themselves on 
the verge of insolvency from General Jackson’s desperate 
measures. So universally was this felt to be the case, and 
so generally was it understood that the difficulties of the 
Canadian banks were owing to no faults or instability of 
their own, but to the pressure arising from foreign legis- 
lation, that the suspension of cash payments announced May 
by the Quebec and some other banks met with general 
approbation and support. In vain the Governor, acting 
upon the maxims of the Home Government, adjured the 
banks in the most solemn terms to abide by their engage- 
ments, and not to suspend cash payments as long as they 
had a dollar in their coffers ; the necessity of the case, 
and the clear appreciation of the foreign nature of the 
difficulty, overpowered every other consideration ; and after 
a special session of parliament had been held in the 
upper province to consider the commercial difficulties 
which had occurred, a general suspension of cash pay- isi r Francis 
ments took place. Like that in England in 1797 and he 
1848, this measure relieved the banks without injuring Canada, 
public credit ; and when the foreign drain ceased, cash J 837; Ann. 
payments were resumed without any shock to the last- 24J-217. 
ing stability of those valuable establishments. 1 But in 
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chai’. the mean time the derangement of commerce and 
XXXVII ~ abridging of private credit were extreme ; and from 
1837 - the number of persons thus involved in difficulties, the 
revolutionary wedge was introduced into Upper Ca- 
nada, though fortunately without being able to pene- 
trate far. 

80 In Lower Canada things bore a much more unpromis- 
Ap^roa'ch jng aspect, and the symptoms of an approaching convul- 
test’fn* 011 " sion soon became painfully apparent. The provincial 
canTda. parliament assembled on the 18th August ; but no sooner 
were the resolutions of the House of Commons of March 
preceding communicated to them than they presented a 
long address, complaining bitterly of the tyrannical con- 
duct of the Imperial Parliament, and announced their 
intention “ of suspending their deliberations until the 
consummation of the reforms, and that of the Legisla- 
tive Council above all, announced by and in the name 
of the imperial authorities.” The Governor, Lord Gos- 
ford, described “ the voluntary and continued abandon- 
ment of their functions by one branch of the legislature 
as a virtual annihilation of the constitution.” The par- 
liament was of course prorogued, and both parties pre- 
pared to decide the question by force of arms. The 
military authorities did the utmost to render the small 
force at their disposal as efficient as possible. Two regi- 
ments were brought from Halifax, where, happily, disaffec- 
Aug. 28. tion was unknown, to Lower Canada ; and a great meeting 
was held at Montreal of the Loyalists, when it was unani- 
mously resolved to raise several regiments of volunteers 
to support the Government, which were immediately filled 
up with bold and resolute men, whose gallant bearing 
might well have made the insurgents hesitate before they 
hazarded all on an appeal to arms. At the same time, 
379 a 38 o‘ ®' r ^' ranc ^ s Head, in the upper province, felt so confident 
A>m. Ro^. in the loyalty and steadiness of the inhabitants that 
249.’ " he not only sent all the regular troops out of the pro- 

vince into Lower Canada, 1 but declined the offer of two 
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° ' XXXVII. 

to do garrison duty in the absence of the Queen’s ‘ 

troops. 1837 - 

Government in the lower province, though perfectly 
aware that an insurrection was approaching, for long de- Commence- 

1 rr . ment of the 

layed taking auy decided step to arrest it, from a desire, msurrec- 
natural and generally laudable, to put their opponents No”'. 22. 
in the wrong, by letting them take the lead in the adop- 
tion of warlike measures. At length, as it was ascer- 
tained that Papineau and his confederates had taken 
up their quarters in the villages of St Denis and St 
Charles, on the right bank of the river llichelieu, and that 
armed forces were there assembled, it was resolved to 
arrest them ; and warrants to that effect were put into the 
hands of the civil officers, who were supported by mili- 
tary force. Colonel Gore, with five companies of regu- 
lars, a few mounted police, and a six-pounder, moved 011 
the night of the 22d November from Sorel on St Denis, 
from which it was sixteen miles distant. After a fatiguing 
night-march of twelve hours over roads rendered almost 
impassable by heavy rains, they arrived at daylight at 
the village, which they found strongly barricaded, and its 
entrance defended by 1 500 men posted in stone houses, 
from which a severe and well-directed fire was opened on 
the troops who advanced to the assault. The resistance 
was so determined, and the superiority of the insurgents 
so great, that after having exhausted all their ammunition 
in an ineffectual fire, the troops were obliged to return 
with the loss of six killed and ten wounded. To add to 
the mortification of the soldiers, the badness of the roads 
rendered it necessary to abandon the field-piece during 
the retreat; and Lieut. Weir, who had fallen wounded 
into the hands of the insurgents, was barbarously mur- i83(£'io. eg ' 
dered by them in cold blood. 1 

On the same night on which this ill-starred expedition 
took place against St Denis, Colonel Wetherell, with five 
companies of infantry, a party of mounted police, and 
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chap, two guns, moved from Chambly upon St Charles. More 
xxxvii. £> or j una j e ^} ian jjj s g a n an fc brother officer, Col. Wetherell 

1837 ‘ met with decisive success. He did not reach St Charles, 

82 

Success of owing to the badness of the roads and the destruction of 
Wethereii the bridges, till noon on the 25th ; but when he arrived 
Charles, there the works were stormed in the most gallant style, 
Nov. 25 . j n d es pite of an obstinate resistance from the insurgents. 
The village, with the exception of one house, became a 
prey to the flames : the victors lost only three killed and 
eighteen wounded. Hearing of this success, the rebels 
precipitately abandoned their position at St Denis, which 
Doc. i. Col. Gore entered without opposition on the 4th Decem- 
ber. This success was followed by the complete disper- 
sion of the armed bands on the banks both of the 
Richelieu and the Yamaska, and the flight of their leaders 
into the United States. One of these, named Brown, 
made his escape early, and lost the confidence of his fol- 
, R lowers by his pusillanimous conduct ; another, W olfred 
1837, io . h ' Nelson, a brave man, was captured by a party of volun- 
teers before he got over the border. 1 

These successes enabled Sir John Colborne, a veteran 

83 7 

Decisive of Waterloo fame, to direct his chief disposable force into 
Sir John the country of the Two Mountains, where the strength of 
at°st°Eus- the insurgents lay, and where it was known they were 
Dcc. e *i 4 . strongly intrenched. His force, including several com- 
panies of gallant volunteers, amouuted to 1300 men. 
The first point which presented itself for attack Mas 
the village of St Eustache on the left bank of the 
Ottawa, which was strongly occupied by the insurgents. 
Alarmed by the approach of forces so considerable, a 
large part of them, including their commander, Girod, 
took to flight before the assault commenced. Four 
hundred, hoM’ever, under Dr Chenier, threw themselves 
into a church and some adjoining buildings, where they 
made a most resolute stand. After a severe fire of two 
hours’ duration, their barricades were beat down by the 
British artillery, the church M T as set on fire, the houses 
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wrapt iu flames, and their brave defenders driven out 
at the point of the bayonet. An hundred of the in- 
surgents, including Chenier, were killed, and an hundred 
and twenty made prisoners. Girod, having been taken 
prisoner in the course of his flight, shot himself. On the 
following day Colborue advanced on St Benoit, where 
the chief body of the insurgents was understood to be 
posted ; but on entering it, the town was found to be 
deserted except by two hundred insurgents, who laid 
down their arms, and were dismissed to their homes. 
Unfortunately, such was the state of exasperation of the 
Loyalists in the British army at the state of proscription in 
which they had been long kept by their enemies, that they 
set fire to the village, which was in great part consumed 
before the flames could be extinguished by the soldiers of 
the Royals, 32d, and 83d, who had been engaged in this 
brilliant affair. 1 

“ Thus,” said Lord Gosford, with justifiable pride, in 
his despatches, “ have the measures adopted for putting 
down this reckless revolt been crowned with success. 
Wherever an armed body has shown itself, it has been 
completely dispersed ; the principal leaders and insti- 
gators have been killed, taken, or forced into exile ; 
there is no longer a head, or concert, or organisation 
among the deluded and betrayed habitans ; all the news- 
paper organs of revolution in the province, the V in- 
dicie, Minerve, and Liberal, are no longer in existence, 
having ceased to appear in the commencement of the 
trouble ; and in the short space of a month, a rebellion 
which at first wore so threatening an aspect, has, with 
much less loss of life than could have been expected, been 
effectually put down.” It was not at first known what 
had become of Papincau, the leader of the insurrection, 
but it was ere long ascertained that he had reached New 
York in safety, having made his escape in the very com- 
mencement of the conflict. His conduct in heading it 
was the more inexcusable that he was well aware of the 
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advantages which had accrued to Canada from the Eng- 
lish connection, and had himself expressed them in the 
most emphatic terms.* It would be unaccountable, did 
we not recollect that he was a Catholic who at that time 
was directing the Romish movement in Ireland, and that 
it was by the aid of the Romish members in the House 
that the feeble and tottering Administration was retained 
in power . 1 

While these important events were occurring in Lower 
Canada, the upper province was also, though in a much 
lesser degree, the theatre of convulsion ; and the con- 
fidence of Sir Francis Head in the loyalty of the inha- 
bitants was put to the severest test. Although the vast 
majority of that - province were firm in their attach- 
ment to Great Britain, and devoted in their loyalty 
to their sovereign, yet there Mere some malcontents, 
chiefly Irish, who, if unresisted, were in a situation, for 
a time at least, to do very considerable mischief. It has 
been already mentioned that Sir Francis had sent all 
the regular troops out of the province, and even declined 
the aid of some battalions of volunteers, who tendered 
their services to guard a depot of six thousand arms at 
Toronto, its capital city. The result soon proved that 
this conduct, though bold, and in one view wise, was fool- 
hardy.! No sooner was the intelligence of the rising in 

* “ Compare,” says Papineau, “ our present liappy situation with that of our 
fathers. From the day on which the Butish dominion supervened, the reign of 
law succeeded to that of violence. From that day the treasures, the navy, and 
the army of Great Britain are muBtered to afford us an invincible protection ; 
from that day the better part of her laws became ours, while our roligion, pro- 
perty, and the laws by which they are governed, remain unaltered.” — Papineau 
on the English Government, 1820 ; Ann. Rey. 1838, p. 49. 

t " Considering the invasion with which we are still threatened, I conceived 
it to be absolutely my duty, by any means in my power, to lay before the 
American people the incontrovertible fact, that by the removal of her Majesty’s 
troops, as also by the surrender of six thousand stand of arms to the civil 
authorities, the people of Upper Canada had virtually been granted an oppor- 
tunity of revolting, and consequently, that as the British constitution had 
been protected solely by 1 the sovereign will of the people/ it became, even by 
the greatest of all republican maxims, the only law of the land.” — Sir Francis 
Head's Explanatory Memorandum to Lord Glenelg; Part. Paper , 21st May 
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the lower province received in Toronto, than a proclama- chap. 

• 4 1 XXXVII 

tion appeared, headed “ Provincial Convention,” and ' 

signed by “ W. L. Mackenzie,” the editor of a Radical 1837 ‘ 
newspaper, summoning the Convention to meet there on 
the 21st December. This was soon followed by a pro- 
clamation, calling on the people at once to take up arms, 
and expel their tyrants.* Armed meetings were at the 
same time held in different parts of the province, in 
which the most violent and treasonable language was 
used ; but still the Governor, relying on the loyalty of the 
people, and thinking that the danger should be met by 
moral, not physical strength, took no visible steps to avert 
it. At length, on the night of the 3d December, Mac- 
kenzie, at the head of five hundred rebels, advanced to- 
wards Toronto, and on the way murdered Colonel Moodie, 
a distinguished Loyalist, who was passing Montgomerie’s 
Tavern, their headquarters, on horseback. “ Blood,” said }<*»7s a™. 
Mackenzie, “has now been spilled ; we are in for it, and i4,is. 
have nothing left but to advance.” 1 

They advanced accordingly, and soon reached Toronto, 86 
where the Governor, according to his own admission, was Advance of 
“ in bed and asleep.” Roused by the intelligence of the Dec.V 
rebels’ approach, he hastily rose, and hurried to the town- 
liall, where the arms were deposited, to prepare for a 
sudden defence. The first man lie met was the lord 
chief-justice of the province, with a musket on his shoulder. 

He was soon followed by a crowd of brave men, half 
dressed, and many of them unarmed, who hurried on the 
first alarm to what they knew would be the point of 
attack. Sir Francis hastily disposed these gallant men 

* “ Canadians ! do you lovo freedom — do you wish for perpetual peace, 
and a government founded upon the eternal heaven-born principle of the Lord 
Jesus Christ 1 Then buckle on your armour, and put down the villains who 
oppress and enslave our countiy, in the name of that God who goes forth with 
the arms of His people, and whose Bible shows that it is with the same human 
means whereby you put to death thieves and murderers, that you must put 
down, in the strength of the Almighty, thoso governments which, liko bad 
individuals, trample on the law, and destroy its usefulness. W L. Mackenzie.” 

— Ann. Reg., 1838, pp. 12, 13. 
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chap, at the windows of the town-hall and adjoining houses ; 
XX X ^ 1 and scarcely had he done so, when the rebel column, 
in37 ' headed by Mackenzie, approached. Seeing the windows 
occupied, however, by armed men, and being ignorant of 
their strength, the insurgents halted, and did not venture 
ou an immediate attack. This hesitation, as is usually 
the case in such instances, proved fatal to the insurrec- 
tion. In the interval, despatches were sent to Colonel 
Allan M‘Nab (now Sir Allan M‘Nab, Bart.), who com- 
manded the militia, to claim their support, and that 
intrepid man and his faithful followers made their appear- 
ance at daybreak. Three hundred armed men were soon 
assembled, which increased in the course of the day to 
i sir p. five hundred ; and the “ fiery cross ” was despatched to 
Lonfoien- the parishes and townships, which soon roused the 
uf 1838 - whole of the inhabitants to arms. Meanwhile Mackenzie 
a™- and his followers committed every species of enormity ; 
’ ’ with his own hands he robbed the mail, and set fire to 
Dr Horn’s house. 1 

Finding that all attempts at an accommodation with 
Their en- the rebels were nugatory, as they demanded, as an indis- 
i>ec. 7 . ’ pensable preliminary, that a convention should be assem- 
bled, Sir Francis proceeded to reduce them to submission 
by force of arms. On the 7th, Colonel M'Nab marched 
out of Toronto, and attacked them in their position at 
Montgomerie’s Tavern, whither they had retired, after 
the failure of their attempt to surprise the capital. The 
insurgents, being strongly posted in the Tavern and 
adjacent buildings, and all armed with rifles, made a 
stout resistance ; but the militia and volunteers, headed 
by M'Nab, pushed forward with a vigour worthy of 
veteran troops, carried all their defences, and drove them 
out at the point of the bayonet. A total rout ensued. 
Mackenzie, in the utmost agitation, ran off, and reached 
Buffalo in New York in disguise ; while the flag of the 
rebels, bearing the words “ Bidwell and the glorious 
minority, 1837— a good beginning,” fell into the hands 
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of the victors. Their triumph was complete : the insur- chap. 

gents were all dispersed ; a great number of prisoners 

were taken, who were immediately released, and dismissed 1 !U7 ' 
to their homes ; and but for the efforts of the American 1 I ^‘ a r d ^ Dcs . 
“ sympathisers ” to rekindle the flames of civil war, the 
upper province was entirely tranquillised. This great ™ 7; 1 £" n - 
success was achieved by the Loyalists without the loss of i5, 0 ie. 
a single man. 1 

If the narrow escape which the Governor made from 
being surprised in the first outbreak of the insurrec- Glonous 
tion, showed a want of due precaution in the beginning, tiie militia 
the conduct of the Canadians in the upper province j” 1 t pr 0 np ' 
proved that he had not miscalculated in reckoning upon vmce- 
their loyalty and patriotism. No sooner was intelligence 
received, which it was with extraordinary rapidity, of 
Mackenzie’s attack upon Toronto, than the militia every- 
where flew to arms, and, setting out in the snow in the 
depth of a Canadian winter, marched with alacrity to 
the defence of the capital. From Niagara, Gore, Lake 
Simcoe, and many other places, brave men, armed and 
unarmed, rushed forward unsolicited to the theatre of 
conflict. The Scotch Highlanders from Glengarry evinced 
a spirit worthy of their descent ; they mustcied at once 
nine hundred strong when the news arrived, and had 
marched one hundred miles through the snow, every man 
carrying his arms and provisions, before they were stopped 
by advices of the suppression of the insurrection. The 
whole upper province was in motion and in arms. The 
excitement was universal and indescribable. So great 
was the concourse of armed men who hastened to the 
support of the government, that within three days ten 
thousand were assembled at Toronto and its vicinity, and 
Sir Francis was enabled to issue an order the day after 2 Head , a 
Mackenzie’s defeat, announcing that there was no further j^®p^ hoB . 
occasion for the resort of the militia to Toronto, and i ; Ann. 
directing that of Bathurst, Johnston, Ottawa, and the in, 5 17. ’ 
eastern districts, to the lower province . 2 From this out- 
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xxxvxi ^ urs ^ Patriotic feeling, it is evident that, even if the 

' rebels had succeeded in surprising and capturing the 

18,1 ' ' Governor and taking the arms, they would have been in 
the end defeated by the loyalty and public spirit of the 
province. 

gg The insurrection was now effectually suppressed, so far 
Efrons of as it depended on its own resources. But it had exten- 
can sympa- sive ramifications on the other side of the frontier ; and 
invade* 0 the American “sympathisers,” as they were called, mus- 
Eecfis. tered in great strength along the Niagara river. Hand- 
bills and proclamations were openly placarded in Buffalo, 
and all the towns of the United States adjoining Canada, 
in the name of the “ Provisional Government,” in which 
100 dollars in silver and 300 acres of the finest land in 
Canada were offered to every one who might join the 
patriot forces; and it was stated that there would 
speedily be “ 10,000,000 acres of land fertile and fair at 
the disposal of the patriots, with the other vast resources 
of a country more extensive and rich in natural treasures 
than the United Kingdom or old France.” The head- 
quarters of these pirates were an island named Navy 
Island, in the Niagara river, about two miles above the 
Falls, and within the British territory. Of this island a 
body of 1500 Americans took possession on the 13th 
December, and they made it their chief depot of arms 
and provisions, and planted a gun on it, which began to 
cannonade the populous village of Chippewa on the 
British side, about GOO yards distant. They drew their 
chief supplies from the American shore by means of a 
small steamer called the Caroline, which plied between 
the island and opposite shore, and enabled the troops 
assembled there to maintain their ground in the advanced 
, Ann Rer position within the British territory which they had 
If^Mart ° 8 a ’ nec *- Among other military stores, she had brought 
ji. 383. ' them a piece of artillery, which was employed in cannon- 
ading Chippewa. 1 

Having ascertained these facts, Col. M‘Nab resolved 
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to destroy the piratical vessel engaged in this clandestine chap. 

warfare. On the 28th December a party of militia -was 

despatched from the British side to seize her. They 
found the vessel moored opposite Fort Schlosser on the Burning of 
American side, and strongly guarded by bodies of armed line by Col. 
men both on board and on shore. Lieut. Drew led the Dcfes. 
boarding party, which, after a short but desperate con- 
flict, carried the vessel, which was immediately set on 
fire after the prisoners had been taken out, and suffered 
to drift down the rapids to the Falls. It was swept down 
accordingly, and, still in flames, was precipitated over the ^ Ann.^Reg. 
terrific edge into the boiling cauldron beneath, where it u. 
was immediately dashed to pieces. 1 

This bold act, which reflected equal honour on the 
judgment and courage of Col. M‘Nab, was decisive of the re- 
present fate of the British North Americau provinces, disclaimed 
Though perfectly warranted by the law of nations, seeiug ncan Go- 
tll e Caroline had been engaged in piratical warfare against Ja™ s® nt ‘ 
Great Britain, it made a very great impression in the 183S - 
United States, and immediately became the subject of 
the most unbounded exaggeration. It was said that an 
unprovoked attack had been made on an unarmed wssel 
in a state of profound peace, and a helpless crowd of 
women and children precipitated in flames over the 
cataract of Niagara, in the dead of night, by an armed 
British force. Immense was the sensation which this 
announcement produced, which was increased by a pic- 
ture of the burning vessel going over the Falls, which 
was circulated from one end of the Union to the other, 
and thrilled every heart with horror. By degrees, how- 
ever, the real state of the case made its way through the j a n. 5, 
clouds of falsehood with which it had been environed ; l^fnn. r? s . 
and the truth become manifest that the Caroline was iambf”" 
attacked because she was a pirate employed in peace in £™ cl j“ a " 5 
prosecuting private warfare, and only sent over the Falls .^s^ibw.’ 
after all the crew had been taken out. 2 Seeing the Brit- Doe 
ish authorities thus determined, the President of the 
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United States issued a proclamation, admitting the pirati- 
cal warfare of the sympathisers in Navy Island, and for- 
bidding its continuance ; and the American armed force 
in Navy Island, thus denounced by their own govern- 
ment, and learning they were about to be attacked by 
a body of British militia, evacuated it on the 1 4th of 
January.’" 

In this proclamation the President of the United 
States admitted, what was notoriously the fact, that 
the insurgents had obtained arms, ammunition, and 
other supplies within the territory of the United States, 
lie might have added, what was not less the fact, that 
they were taken from the arsenals of the United States 
in presence of its civil officers, who were either unable 
or unwilling to prevent this covert and illegal warfare 
from goiim on. The governors of the frontier provinces 
issued proclamations against any interference, but did 
nothing till the expedition had f failed. Then, and not till 
then, V an Ronselaer, who commanded the sympathisers, 
was held to bail, and the arms, guns, and ammunition 
which had been taken from the public arsenals were 


Whereas, information having been received of a dangerous excitement on 
the northern frontier of the United States, in consequence of the civil wai 
begun m Canada, and instructions having been given to the officers on that fron- 
tier, and application having been made to the government of the adjoining 
States to pi event any unlavful interference of our citizens in the contest un- 
fortunately commenced m the British piovinces, additional information has 
just been received that, notwithstanding the proclamation of the governors of 
the States of New York and Vermont, exhorting their citizens to refrain from 
any unlawful acts within the territory of the United States, and notwithstand- 
ing the presence of the civil officers of the United States, who by my directions 
have visited the sceno of commotion with a view of impressing the citizens 
with a proper sense of their duty, the excitement, instead of being appeased, 
is every day increasing in degree , that arms and ammunition, and other sup- 
plies, have been obtained by the insurgents in the United States ; that a mili- 
tary force, consisting, in part at least, of citizens of the United States, had been 
actually congregated at Navy Island, and were still in arms under a citizen of 
the United States, and that they were constantly receiving accessions and 
aid, — I, Martin Van liuren, President of the United States, do hereby warn all 
such persons as shall compromise the neutrality of this government by inter- 
fering in an unlawful manner with the affairs of the neighbouring British pro- 
vinces, that they will render themselves liable to arrest and punishment under 
the laws of the United States. M. Van Buren, January 5, 1838.” — Ann. 
Reg. 1838, p. 318 (Public Documents). 
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replaced in them. Upon this the pirates changed the chap. 
scene of their operations. They collected in force at xxxvn 
Detroit in Michigan, making demonstrations against the 1888# 
western end of Lake Ontario, while others menaced 
Kingston at the north-eastern end of the same lake. Feb. 25 . 
Both parties, however, retired upon the approach of a 
body of British militia despatched to meet them. A 
more serious conflict soon after ensued with a body of 
Americans, who, after collecting at Sandusky Bay in the 
State of Ohio, took possession of Point Pile Island in 
Lake Erie, within the British territory. The troops and 
artillery despatched to dislodge them, under General 
Maitland, marched twenty miles over the ice, and took 
up such a position as obliged the Americans to fight. A 
severe conflict ensued, in which the invaders were utterly 
routed, not, however, without some loss on the part of 
the British, who had two killed and thirty wounded. l Ann Rcir 
This checked the incursions of the sympathisers, who did 
not again disturb the frontier till the insurrection a second ». 3Si,3iu. 
time broke out in the following winter. 1 

Immense was the sensation which the intelligence of ^ 
the outbreak in Canada produced in Great Britain. In Measures 
the first moments of alarm all the disposable forces which mentmtim 
could be collected, including a regiment of the Foot jTn.'lo?' ' " 
Guards, were sent out ; and on this occasion the example 
■was first afforded of a ship of the line carrying a battalion 
of the Guards, eight hundred strong, across the Atlantic. 
Parliament took the state of the colony into consideration 
on the 16th January, when Ministers introduced their 
remedial measures, which consisted in a suspension of the 
constitution of the colony, and the appointment of Lord 
Durham as Governor, with very ample powers for its 
future government and remodelling. Lord Gosford had 
resigned, and come home immediately after the rebellion 
was suppressed, leaving the interim direction of the pro- 
vince in the hands of the commauder-in-chief. Sir John 
Colborne, to whom in such critical circumstances it seemed 
proper to intrust it. Sir Francis Head also, having dif- 
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fered with Government on some points of domestic policy, 
resigned his situation as governor of the upper province, 
and was succeeded by Sir George Arthur. V ery animated 
debates on the subject took place in both houses of 
Parliament, in the course of which the Duke of Well- 
ington made use of the celebrated expression “ that a 
great nation cannot make a little war,” and severely con- 
demned Ministers for not having had a large military 
force in Canada when the rebellion, so long anticipated, 
broke out. Lord Durham declared that he accepted the 
onerous charge “ with inexpressible reluctance,” and that 
he felt “ lie could accomplish it only by the cordial and 
energetic support of his noble friends, the members of 
Her Majesty’s Cabinet, by the co-operation of the Im- 
perial Parliament, and the generous forbearance of the 
noble lords opposite, to whom he had been always poli- 
tically opposed.” 1 

The session of the legislature in Upper Canada was 
prorogued on the 6th March ; but before it separated, 
a very able report was presented by the committee 
of the Assembly to the Governor, highly important, 
as indicating the wants of the sound and loyal por- 
tion of the population. This report recommended that 
all the British provinces in North America should be 
incorporated in a legislative union, “ which would put 
them on a level with the most powerful nations,” but that 
the local concerns should still be left as heretofore to the 
provincial parliaments ; that the Queen should incorpo- 
rate in her royal title the distinct claim of sovereignty 
over this portion of her dominions, and that their governor 
should be a nobleman of high rank, and bear the title of 
Viceroy ; that Montreal should be incorporated with the 
upper province, as the present division left them without 
an independent outlet to the ocean ; that representatives 
from the colonies of North America should have seats 
in the House of Commons, in the proportion of two 
for each of the two Canadas, Nova Scotia, and New 
Brunswick respectively, and one each from Newfound- 
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land and Cape Breton — in all ten from the -whole pro- chap. 

vinces of North America. The report concludes -with a _1 1 

■well-founded expression of satisfaction at the proof which 1838- 
recent events have afforded, how ardently the 600,000 
inhabitants of Canada, of British origin, desire to continue 
subject to the British crown ; and complains loudly of 
the “ inefficiency imputed by a large class of the most in- 
telligent of their fellow-subjects to the colonial depart- 
ment in England, owing to the frequent changes of the 
head of that department, and the incoherency of systems 
which such changes involve.” English statesmen may 
well ponder over the contents of this temperate and able 
state-paper, every proposition of which subsequent events 
have proved to be well founded. Upon the adoption or ^arlhb’ 
rejection of these views, the retention of these magnificent >^ 8 
colonies, as part of the dominions of Great Britain, is 20 , 21 . 
entirely dependent. 1 

The Government measures in regard to Canada were 
carried in the House of Commons by a majority of 246, statcofth® 
the numbers being 262 to 16, and in the House of Lords when Lord 
without a division ; and Lord Durham proceeded on his in-n-ed" 
arduous mission. The voyage was long and unpropi- 
tious, and he did not land at Quebec till 29th May. He 
found difficulties of the most appalling kind awaiting him. 

No less than 161 prisoners were in custody awaiting their 
trial, although 326 had been liberated without any farther 
proceedings. Of these, seventy-two were charged as being 
the principal promoters of the insurrection. It was uni- 
versally known that no convictions could be obtained 
against any of these from juries in Lower Canada, as the 
majority were generally French; and even where this was 
not the case, the English law, which required unanimity, 
precluded the hope of justice being ever administered by 
them in political cases. Aware of this obstacle, Sir J ohn 
Colborne had delayed the trial of all the prisoners till the 
new Lord High Commissioner’s arrival. The difficulty 
would have been avoided had martial law been at once 
proclaimed when the rising began ; but unfortunately this 
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chap, had not been done, from a desire to avoid proceeding to 

I extreme measures ; and the consequence was, that they 

could not now be tried except by the ordinary tribunals, 
without incurring the just reproach of accusing them 
under an ex 'post facto law. Such was the first difficulty 
which preseuted itself to Lord Durham on his arrival : a 
phalanx of prisoners awaiting their trial, a political ne- 
cessity of bringing them to justice, and an absolute impos- 
sibility of doiug this by the only legal means which the 
constitution left at his disposal. And of the reality of 
this last danger ample proof w r as afforded in the sequel ; 
for a Frenchman named Chartrand having been murdered 


1 Lord Dur- 
ham to 
Lord Glcn- 
clg. Sept. 
‘ 28 , 1838 , 
Ann. Re?. 
1838 , 259 - 
261 . 


. 06 . 

Three 

courses open 
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in cold blood by a party of the Canadian rebels, they 
were acquitted by the jury in the face of the clearest evi- 
dence, and of a decided charge for conviction by the chief 
justice who presided at the trial. The acquitted murder- 
ers and perjured jury were immediately feted throughout 
Lower Canada as the purest and most exalted patriots. 
With truth did Lord Durham say, in his despatch on the 
subject to Lord Glcnelg, the Colonial Secretary, “ In 
the present state of the province, trial by jury exists only 
to defeat the ends of justice, and provoke the righteous 
scorn and indignation of the community /’ 1 

In this distressing dilemma, one of three courses alone 
presented itself to the consideration of Lord Durham. 
The first was to go on with the treason trials in the 
ordinary way, with the certainty of the prisoners be- 
ing all acquitted, and immediately paraded as flaming 
patriots through the province. The second was to try 
them under an ex post facto law, either before courts- 
martial, or a tribunal specially constituted without a jury, 
subject to all the animadversions which such a course of 
proceeding would justly excite. The third was to pack 
the juries by whom they were to be tried, and fill them 
only with British subjects ; a course which would indeed 
secure their conviction, but would be open to the gravest 
reproaches, as a scandalous perversion of legal forms. It 
was a course, however, which might easily have been 
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adopted, as the powers vested iu the sheriffs by whom the chap. 

, , 1 * xxxvi r 

juries were summoned were so extensive and ill-defined . 

that scarcely any check existed on their malversations ; and 1838, 
it was the one which the prisoners most dreaded, from a 
very. natural apprehension that Government would seek to 
counteract the undue partiality of juries on the one side, 
by a similar stretch of partiality on the other. The feel- 
ings of justice in the mind of the Lord High Commissioner, 
however, revolted against such a perversion of the forms of 
justice, though it was pressed upon him as the only prac- 
ticable course by several of his leading councillors ; and he 
preferred acceding to a petition presented to him by the 
leading political prisoners on 25th J une, in which they June 25 , 
offered, in order to avoid a trial, and in order to give, as far 1Uu8 ‘ 
as in their power, tranquillity to the country, to place them- 
selves at his lordship’s discretion. I 11 pursuance of this 
petition, an ordinance appeared on 28th June, the anni- June 23, 
versary of the Queen’s coronation, which declared that 18t58 ' 
Wolfred Nelson, and seven other persons therein named, 
had acknowledged their participation in high treason, and 
had submitted themselves to her Majesty’s pleasure; that 
Papineau, with fifteen others, had absconded ; and enacted 
that it should be lawful for her Majesty to transport Nel- 
son and his seven associates to Bermuda during plea- 
sure, there to be subjected to such restraints as should be 
deemed fit; and that if any persons of the above classes 
should be found at large without permission, they should 
suffer death as traitors. Two other classes, implicated in 
the murder of Lieutenant Weir and Joseph Chartrand, 
were excepted from the general amnesty which, with the 
exceptions above mentioned, was proclaimed to all persons 
engaged in the late disturbances. The Gazette which 
contained this notification announced that the Governor i 0rdinance 
and special council were actively engaged in the prepara- 
tion of ordinances relative to jury trial, bankrupt law, Reg/iasj, 
municipal institutions, general education, registry offices, Public boc. 
and an equitable commutation of feudal services. 1 


Excellent as this ordinance was in most respects, there 
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xxxvii WaS 0De P ar ^ cu ^ ar ’ n which, in point of form, it was un- 

— fortunately open to exception. It is a general principle 

1838. 0 f i aW; that the jurisdiction of any judge or public officer 
Mistake in does not extend beyond the territory over which he pre- 
nancote- sides, and that any sentence he may pronounce can only 
transporu- 6 k e carried into execution within that territory. For this 
pmoaere* reason > when the sentence of transportation in lieu of 
death or corporal pains was introduced into Great Britain, 
8 Anne, a special statute was passed in the reign of Queen Anne, 
authorising judges to pronounce such sentence, leaving it 
to the executive to carry it into execution, by ordering 
the removal of the convict beyond seas. No such statute 
had been passed in regard to the Canadas, and therefore 
the power of its judges and governors ceased when the 
limits of their jurisdiction were passed. When Lord 
Durham, therefore, pronounced sentence of banishment 
to the Bermudas, and detention therein at the Queen’s 
pleasure, he obviously, in strict legal form, exceeded his 
powers. What he should have done, was to have sen- 
tenced them to imprisonment in Canada, till the Queen’s 
pleasure in regard to their ultimate destination and dis- 
posal was taken, or simply banished them from Canada, 
which was, in the strictest sense, within his powers. But 
the error was one of form only, and was not only trivial, 
but it had proceeded from the very best motives. It 
spared the lives of the criminals, which had been justly 
forfeited to the offended laws of their country, removed 
them from the theatre of their machinations and their 
danger, and avoided the scandal, otherwise unavoidable, 
of either convicting the prisoners by means of a packed 
jury, or converting them into triumphant martyrs by the 
verdict of a perjured one. Nothing was easier than for the 
Government at home to have supplied what was wanting in 
legal form. All that was required was to have passed 
an Act, which could have been done in three days, con- 
firming the ordinance as a measure of state necessity, 
and authorising the detention of the criminals in Bermuda 
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or elsewhere, or commuting their sentences into simple chap. 

banishment from the whole British provinces of North 1 

America. The reasons for sustaining the ordinances were 1838- 
explained bj Lord Durham, in a despatch to Lord Glenelg 
on the subject, in the clearest terms, and they are so con- 
vincing as must ever command the assent of every unpre- 
judiced mind.* 

The technical difficulty regarding the detention of the 
prisoners beyond the limits of Canada, does not seem Difficulty 
to have occurred either to Lord Durham or any of his prisoners 
councillors, none of whom were lawyers, and with whom ^^1"! 
the desire to get quit of the prisoners was very naturally Jul )’ 15 
paramount to every other consideration. But though 
this was a most pressing object with those who were 
sending the prisoners away, it was not equally urgent 
with those who were to receive them ; and accordingly, 

Sir Stephen Chapman, the Governor of Bermuda, felt 
not a little embarrassed as to the course which he should 
pursue when they arrived there, which they did in the 
middle of July. After consultation with the law-officers 
of the Crown in that island, it was determined that there ham, July 

17 1838’ 

was no legal ground on which they could be kept in Ann. Reg. 
detention ; and to solve the difficulty, they were merely 25a. 8 ’ 
put on their parole not to leave the island. 1 At the same 

* “ These measures have met with the entire approbation of Sir John Col- 
borne and the heads of what is called the British party ; they declared they 
did not require any sanguinary punishment, but they desired security for the 
future , and the certainty that the returning tranquillity of the province should 
not bo arrested by the machinations of these ringleaders of the rebellion, 
either here or in the United States. This I have effected for them to their 
contentment. I did not think it right to transport these persons to a convict 
colony, for two reasons . first, because it was affixing a character of moral infamy 
on their acts which public opinion would not sanction ; and secondly, because 
I hold it would be impolitic to force on the colony itself persons who would 
be looked upon in tho light of political martyrs, and thus acquire, perhaps, a 
degree of influence, which might be applied to evil uses in a community com- 
posed of such dangerous elements. On consultation, therefore, with Vice-Admi- 
ral Sir Charles Paget, I determined on sending them to Bermuda, where they 
would be placed under strict surveillance. There is, however, little fear of 
their attempting to escape, as such an act would close at once, and for ever, 
the door against their re-entering their native country.” — Lord Durham to 
Lord Glenelg, 29th June 1838 ; Pari. Papers. 
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time, urgent despatches were sent off to the Government 
at home, requesting instructions how to act in the embar- 
rassing circumstances which had arisen. 

© 

Unfortunately, the nobleman at the head of the colonial 
department of Great Britain at this time was by no 
means equal to the crisis which had arisen. Lord Glenelg, 
formerly Mr Charles Grant, was a man of talents and 
amiable character, but he was destitute of all the great 
and commanding qualities of a statesman. Born of a 
family of sincere but perhaps ultra-religious convictions, 
he saw everything, if the expression may be used, through 
a concientious medium. He made no allowance for the 
difference of men from race, circumstances, or political 
institutions, but applied the same undeviating rule of 
right and wrong to the half-civilised backwoodsman or 
the savage Caffre, which he would have done to the sturdy 
Presbyterian or the zealous Episcopalian. This principle 
is right in the main, for morality, individual or political, 
is of universal obligation ; but it requires in practice to 
be largely modified in its application to different places, 
and some of the greatest calamities recorded in history 
have arisen from its unbending enforcement. A melan- 
choly example of this will occur in the sequel, in the case 
of the Caffre war. 

In addition to the peril arising to Lord Durham and 
the Canadas from the rigid and over-strict principles of 
the Colonial Minister, there was an additional danger of 
the most formidable kind, owing to the state of parties 
at the time when intelligence of the insurrection arrived 
in Great Britain. The Government, which, since its 
reconstruction under Lord Melbourne, had never been 
sure of a majority in the House of Peers, had only one 
of twenty or thirty, almost entirely composed of Irish 
Catholics, in the Commons. In these circumstances, it 
was perilous in the extreme to take a decided line in 
regard to an insurrection which excited the sympathy of 
the Romish party, so strongly as that of the French 
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habitans of Lower Canada had done. The Tories, cxas- chap. 

perated by the loss of office, and the retention of it by I ' 

their opponents when they could only command so small ltf38, 
a majority, eagerly laid hold of any slip in administration 
to drive Ministers into a minority, and compel them to 
resign. Lord Brougham, who had never forgiven his 
former colleagues the reconstruction of the Cabinet, on 
Sir II. Peel’s resignation, without his forming part of it, 
signalised himself by the extreme bitterness with which 
he headed the onslaught. Lord Durham, in the hour of 
his need, was far from experiencing either “ the cordial 
and sincere support of his noble friends in the Cabinet,” or 
the “ generous forbearance of the noble lords opposite,” on 
which he had relied when he set out on his arduous mis- 
sion. The result was, that, after protracted debates in 
both houses of Parliament, which occupied the whole of 
summer, and fill up nearly five hundred pages of the 
Parliamentary Debates, the ordinance was annulled by 
Act of Parliament, and a bill was passed declaring an ^ 
indemnity for the consequence of their now declared illegal 
acts. The majority in the Commous on this subject was Ann. 

o j %) I {{ *58 

so large that the Opposition in that house did not venture ss'i.’ “ 
on a division ; in the Lords it was 54 to 36. 1 

“I cannot but say,” said Lord Melbourne, in communi- 
eating the resolution of Government to disavow the ordi- Lord Dur- 
nance to the House of Peers, “ that it is with the deepest lmmies ’ sns ‘ 
alarm and regret that I have taken this course. Nor is it 
without very great apprehension of the consequence that I 
have come to this determination.” The result soon proved 
that these anticipations were well founded, and that Go- 
vernment on this occasion had acted a timid and selfish, 
rather than a wise and magnanimous part. Lord Durham 
first received, through American newspapers, intelligence 
of the disavowal of the ordinance, and the proceedings of 
the House of Lords on the evenings of the 7th, 9th, and 
10th of August, when the subject was finally discussed. 

Feeling that his weight and usefulness as Governor-general 
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chap, were at an end, by this decisive censure of his conduct in 
x xxvh. the most important particular, he immediately took the 
1838 ‘ resolution to resign, which he communicated forthwith to 
the Cabinet, accompanied with a long explanatory memoir 
on his own conduct. His resignation was accepted, and 
Mr Poulett Thomson, afterwards Lord Sydenham, was 
appointed his successor. It is impossible to doubt that 
in doing so Lord Durham acted a dignified and appro- 
priate part; but it is impossible to bestow a similar meed 
q of praise on a proclamation which he published on the 
js:<s. ’ occasion, in which he openly announced to the Bermuda 
exiles, that as a general amnesty had been proclaimed by 
his authority under certain exceptions, and the exceptions 
had been disallowed by Government, there was no impe- 
diment to their immediate return to Canada, which 
accordingly took place. There could be no doubt that 
1 Mait ii this view of the result of the timid policy of Government 
Aui 'tg " as founded, though the policy of the ex-governor 
319-322. himself announcing it to his rebellious subjects was not 
equally apparent. 1 * 

10 , But although Lord Durham retired from his command, 
His vaiu- he left his mantle to his successor. During the brief 
on Canada. period — little exceeding four months — that he had held 
office, he had collected with extraordinary diligence and 
great ability a vast mass of valuable information regard- 
ing both the Canadas and the whole British provinces of 
North America, which was digested in a long report re- 
plete with the most important suggestions regarding those 
splendid portions of the British dominions. He ascribes 
the chief evils in Lower Canada to the animosity of the 
British and French races, which no period of existence 

* “ The proclamation contained an entire amnesty, qualified only by the ex- 
ceptions specified in the ordinance. The ordinance has been disallowed, and 
the proclamation is confirmed. Her Majesty having been advised to refuse 
her assent to the exceptions, the amnesty exists without qualification. No 
impediment, therefore, exists to the return of the persons who have made the 
most distinct admission of guilt, or have been excluded by me from the pro- 
vince on account of the danger to which it would be exposed by their presence.” 
— Proclamation, October 9, 1838 ; Ann . Reg ., 1838, p. 322, note. 
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under the same government has been able to extinguish, chap. 
This animosity at that period was carried so far, that XXXYII ‘ 
they not only had scarcely any social intercourse, but 1B38 - 
each race had its separate steamboats, banks, and hotels. 

The English were ultra-English, the French ultra-French, 
and every question, whatever it arose from, ere long ran 
into one or other of these exclusive channels. The re- 
presentative system, also, was little better than a solemn 
mockery, the representatives being shorn of all real au- 
thority except in local and comparatively immaterial 
concerns, and the forms of a responsible being combined 
with the reality of an irresponsible government. As a 
consequence of this want of effective popular control, 
government and its patronage and resources were farmed 
out for the benefit of a certain number of families or 
ruliug districts, and the great bulk of the community 
excluded from all participation in them. Great abuses 
also existed in the administration of justice ; and beyond 
the walls of Quebec, all regular conduct cither of the 
law or of public affairs was almost unknown. As a 
remedy for these evils, he suggested a great variety of 
remedies, the principal of which was the union of the two 1 LordDur . 
provinces in one united Assembly, and a great extension ham’s He- 

ri ° _ port on Ca- 

ot the power of the local legislature, so as to realise the nad», issb. 
favourite colonial wish of real responsible government. 1 

Scarcely had Lord Durham quitted the capital of 
Canada, which he did on the 1st November, when the Fresh ' 
ruinous effect of the timid policy of the British Govern- ou t a of tfu 
ment in not supporting his ordinances became apparent. novJsT' 
The Bermuda prisoners had all returned, and instead of 
evincing either the smallest contrition for the treasons of 
which they had been guilty, or the least gratitude for the 
extraordinary lenity with which they had been treated, 
they set themselves at work immediately to organise a 
fresh insurrection. It had been originally intended that 
it should have broken out on the very night of his de- 
parture, but numerous arrests took place at Montreal on 

VOL. vi. z 
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^cha k that evening, which prevented the explosion till the 3d, 

' when the habitans were once more in arms against the 

1838. British Crown. The insurrection began with an attack 
of four hundred men on the house of Mr Ellice, a great 
proprietor in Lower Canada, who was made prisoner, and 
carried off as a hostage. On the same day, a body of 
armed men secreted themselves in the neighbourhood of 
Laughnawaga, an Indian village, the inhabitants of which 
had recently been converted to Christianity. Information 
1 Ann. Reg. having been brought to the Indians, who were at church, 
mS If 0 ’ the y instantly raised the war-whoop, and falling on the 
391 . rebels, who made scarce any resistance, took seventy pri- 
soners, and dispersed the whole party. 1 
104 Sir John Colborne, who on the departure of Lord 
Actions Durham had resumed the interim command of the pro- 

■with the . A 

insurants, vince, acted with the vigour and decision which in the 
defeat. outset of civil troubles is the general harbinger of suc- 

Nov ' 9 ’ cess; and the military force at his disposal had been so 

considerably augmented, that he was enabled to carry 
on operations with promptitude. Having received in- 
telligence that between the 3d and 6th November four 
thousand insurgents had assembled at Napierville in La 
Prairie, under the command of Wolfred Nelson, Dr Cote, 
and Eagnon, all three returned Bermuda prisoners, he 
directed Sir James Macdonnell and General Clitheron, 
with the Guards and a body of infantry, to move against 
them ; but owing to the badness of the roads they did 
not arrive there before the 10th, when they found the 
whole body had dispersed. The leaders, before doing 
so, had issued a proclamation containing a declaration 
of independence, a republican form of government, the 
confiscation of the crown-lands and clergy reserves, the 
abolition of imprisonment for debt and of the feudal 
services, and the institution of a register for mort- 
gages. The insurgents, being in close union with the 
American sympathisers, detached a force to open a com- 
munication with them in the neighbourhood of Odell, on 
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the Richelieu. But this force on its march fell in with chap. 
a body of loyalist volunteers, by whom they were totally XXXV1I ‘ 
routed, with the loss of a field-piece and three hundred 1838, 
stand of arms. The same body of Loyalists, on the 9th, Nov ' 
fell in with the insurgents, greatly superior in number, who 
were retreating from Napierville. They threw themselves 
into the church of Odell, and awaited the attack of the 
rebels. They were not long of commencing the assault, 
which they deemed sure of success ; but such was the 
gallantry of the volunteers and the steadiness of their 
defence, that the assailants were repulsed with the loss of 
fifty killed and twice that number wounded. These suc- 
cesses so damped the spirits of the insurgents that the 
rebellion entirely ceased in Lower Canada, where it had 
been almost entirely suppressed by the energy and spirit 
of the loyalist volunteers, with very little assistance from 
the regular troops. On the other hand, it deserves to be 
recorded to the credit of the insurgents, that although 
they were at first twelve thousand strong, and had Mr 
Ellice and nearly an hundred Loyalists in their hands for coiborae’s 
several days, no deeds of cruelty were exercised towards p®“ pa } 2 hes ’ 
them, and their captors even showed them the shortest 10’^ Lon- 
way to rejoin their friends on the suppression of the zette. 
insurrection. 1 

The rebellion would never have extended on this occa- 

1 05 , 

sion to Upper Canada had it not been for the efforts of Defeat of 
the American sympathisers, who made the most vigorous can m'™-' 
efforts to instigate and support it in that quarter. On j, 8 ”; 12 
the evening of November 12, a body of five hundred Ame- and 13 - 
ricans with several field-pieces crossed the St Lawrence 
at Prescott, and effected a landing on the British terri- 
tory. They were there quickly attacked by three armed 
steamers, and a small body of regulars and militia under 
the command of Captain Landon, R.N., and Colonel 
Young. After a brief combat the invaders gave way, and 
retired to a stone building, from which they kept up so 
vigorous a fire, especially with their field-pieces, that' the 
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British, who had no artillery, were unable to dislodge 
them. They took positions, however, which prevented 
their escape, while the war-steamers effectually cut off 
their communication with the American shore. Mean- 
while despatches were sent off for succour, and ere long 
four companies of the 83d, with two guns and a howitzer, 
arrived under Colonel Dundas, which were soon followed 
by a company of the 93d Highlanders. The investment 
of the building was now made closer, and the artillery 
opened a fire at four hundred yards upon its outer walls. 
Before a practicable breach could be effected, however, 
the enemy evacuated the position, and were taken pri- 
soners in endeavouring to effect their escape. The loss 
of the British in this warm affair was forty-five killed 
and wounded ; but they took three guns from the enemy, 
besides sixteen wounded, and a hundred and fifty-nine 
prisoners were taken and sent off to Kingston, to be 
tried before courts-martial ; of these no less than an hun- 
dred and thirty-one were natives of the United States. 1 

This rude repulse for some time checked the incursions 
of these lawless marauders ; but the Americans were too 
much set upon Canadian insurrection and spoliation to 
abandon their designs without further efforts. On De- 
cember 4, at daybreak, a fresh body of four hundred men 
landed at Sandwich, at the western extremity of Upper 
Canada, burned a steamboat, set fire to the barracks, in 
which two men perished, and inhumanly murdered Dr 
Hume, a military surgeon, who accidentally fell into their 
hands from mistaking them for a body of provincial militia. 
These atrocities so roused the indignation of the Canadi- 
ans, that when the militia under Colonel Prime came up 
and attacked the invaders, twenty-six of their number 
was slain, and only twenty-five prisoners taken. The 
remainder fled, with scarcely any resistance, across the 
frontier, and this terminated the hostilities on the fron- 
tier of Upper Canada. 2 

But although the war on the field had terminated, that 
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on the scaffold was to commence, and many brave men 
were to expiate by their lives the immense fault of the 
British Government in annulling the wise and humane 
ordinances of Lord Durham on occasion of the first in- 
surrection. The number of prisoners taken and awaiting 
their trial in the prisons both of Montreal and Toronto 
was very great, and their disposal occasioned no small 
embarrassment to Government. No less than 753 were 
confined in the jail of the former of these places. Of 
these 164 were discharged at once ; and of the whole 
remainder only twelve were brought to trial, all of 
French birth or extraction. Of these, two were ac- 
quitted by the court-martial before which they were 
arraigned, and the remainder were sentenced to death. 
Two only were executed, Cardinal and Duquette, the 
former a notary, the latter a tavern-keeper, who had 
been prominent instigators of the insurrection. The 
other convicts were sentenced to various periods of trans- 
portation or imprisonment. It must ever be considered 
as in the highest degree honourable to the British Gov- 
ernment, that two formidable insurrections, in so impor- 
tant a part of its dominions, were suppressed with so 
small a sacrifice of life — a striking contrast to the streams 
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of noble blood which a century before had streamed on 
the scaffold in Scotland on occasion of the Highland 
rebellion, and warranting the hope that in process °f 1AnuReg 
time this barbarous infliction, in political cases, will i«38, *333, ’ 
entirely disappear before the growing influence of hu-u. ma”’ 
manity. 1 

A more delicate and perilous task awaited the Govern- 
ment in the disposal of the American prisoners taken at Execution 
Prescott, for there political and national passions of the bgAmert 
most violent kind interfered on both sides. On the one 
hand, the Canadian Loyalists insisted that the renewal of 
the insurrection and the invasion had been entirely owing 
to the mistaken and ill-deserved lenity which had been 
shown to the insurgents on occasion of the first outbreak, 
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chap, and that there could be no security for the British 
xxxvii. p rov j nces the law was allowed to take its course 

1838, against these repeated and incorrigible offenders. On 
the other hand, the excitement in the United States on 
account of the Canadian sympathisers was so strong, that 
there was the greatest danger that, if the punishment of 
death was inflicted on any considerable number of the 
invaders, it might become too strong for the Government, 
and precipitate the two countries into a ruinous war, 
despite the utmost efforts of the rulers on both sides to 
prevent it. In these difficult circumstances, the conduct 
of the executive on the British side was so firm as to 
command respect, and at the same time so moderate as 
not to excite animosity. A court-martial assembled at 
Kingston on the 24 th November, before which Von 
Schoultz, a Pole, the commander of the Prescott inva- 
sion, and three of his associates, Abbey, George, and 
Woodruff, were tried, condemned, and executed. They met 
their fate with unpretending fortitude, only complaining 
of the deception which had been practised upon them in 
regard to the nature of the enterprise on which they 
were to be engaged, and the amount of support they were 
likely to meet with. Their death was followed by that 
of five others, three of whom had been concerned in the 
piratical and barbarous inroad at Sandwich. This closed 
the melancholy list of capital convictions for these out- 
rages, though a great number of others were sentenced to 
various penalties of lesser degree.* The Government of 

* Persons convicted of Treason or Political Felony in Upper Canada, 
from 1st October 1837 to 1st November 1838. 


Pardoned on giviDg security, . . 140 

Sentenced to confinement in penitentiary, . 1 4 

Sentenced to banishment, . . . 18 

Sentenced to transportation to Van Diemen's Land, 27 
Escaped from Fort Henry, . . . 12 

Escaped from Cape Diamond, . . 1 

Tried by court-martial, ... 1 

Tried from Toronto hospital, . . 1 

Sentenced to death, ... 1 

— Ann, Reg. 1838, p. 336. 
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the United States interfered on humane grounds, but made chap. 

no casus belli on account of these executions, though one 

of the sufferers was a colonel in their militia ; on the 1838, 
contrary, they always held out to the British Cabinet that 
the piratical irruptions were done against their wishes 
and without their consent, and that, so far from favouring ^ Ann.^Reg. 
the views of the sympathisers, they considered the union 335,336;’ 
of the Canadas to their States as likely to prove pre- 392. ' 
judicial to their best interests . 1 

There is no reason to doubt that this statement on the 

109 . 

part of the American Government was sincere ; but it is Reflections 
not the less true that the system which it has often per- j ° e n c * 18 sub " 
mitted its people to pursue, in this particular, is in the 
highest degree dangerous and unjust. It is no answer to 
the complaints of a neighbouring people that their terri- 
tory has been invaded, their subjects slaughtered, and 
their towns burned, by the pirates of an adjoining state, 
to say that it was all done without the knowledge or con- 
sent of their Government, that their artillery has been 
violently taken out of their arsenals by armed mobs, and 
that the national forces were inadequate to prevent their 
pillage, and the misappropriation of their resources to 
foreign aggression. No government is entitled in this 
manner to abdicate its functions, and shelter itself under 
alleged neutrality, so far as itself is concerned, when it 
permits its subjects to engage, without efficient check, in 
piratical incursions against its neighbours, often of the 
most dangerous character. If it pleads in extenuation 
that it is too weak to prevent such outrages, it affixes the 
darkest stigma upon the character of institutions which 
fail in discharging the first duty of government, that of 
preventing private warfare. The English historian need 
not fear incurring the imputation of undue national pre- 
judice in making these observations, for he must confess 
with a blush, that it was his own country which began this 
iniquitous system, and that the American sympathisers 
only applied to the British dominions that species of 
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covert hostility •which their Government had sanctioned in 
regard to the Spanish colonies of South America, and re- 
cently introduced, with such ruinous consequences, into the 
European dominions of old Spain. 

These decisive successes on the part of the British Gov- 
ernment closed both the gulf of rebellion in the two 
Canadas, and the dangerous hostility on the American 
frontier. It was followed, however, by consequences the 
’ very reverse of what had been expected by both parties 
in that unhappy contest. The Loyalists anticipated the 
entire subjection of the colonies to British rule, now that 
their opponents had been so completely defeated. The 
habitans and their revolutionary leaders dreaded the 
establishment of a military government by the victors, 
which should abrogate their liberties, and extinguish both 
their nationality and peculiar laws. The result was en- 
tirely different from what either party had prognosticated. 
Lord Durham’s report and recommendations were carried 
into full effect by his successors, though he himself fell a 
victim to the timidity of Government and the virulence 
of faction at home. In that valuable document he had 
signalised, as next to the division of races which embit- 
tered everything in Lower Canada, the existence of a 
“ family compact,” wdiich had caused all the patronage 
and benefits of Government to flow in a peculiar and re- 
stricted channel in the upper province. In his report 
he strongly urged the adoption of a more liberal and 
catholic policy, which should take away the latter ground 
of complaint, and the union of the two provinces in one 
legislature, which might ultimately remove the asperity 
of the former. Both suggestions were adopted and carried 
into effect by his successor, Lord Sydenham. After a 
considerable delay, but not longer than was required to 
mature the details of so great an innovation, the new 
constitution was proclaimed in Canada, a united legis- 
lature established, with a local government really, not 
merely in name, subjected to public control . 1 The conse- 
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quences of this change have been strange and unexpected, chap. 
but on the whole eminently beneficial both to the colonies XXXYir ' 
and the mother country. 1838, 

The first effect was a change which the Loyalists were 
far from expecting, and which gave them, it must be con- Effect of 
fessed, a most reasonable ground of complaint. When the local 
the two provinces were united in one house, it was found, g^^.* 0 
contrary to what had been generally anticipated, that the nient - 
Liberals and French party had a majority in the Assem- 
bly. The consequence of course was, that the rule of the 
“family compact” in the upper province came to an end, 
and that the ministry were taken from the party which 
had the majority in the legislature. Though this was 
entirely in accordance with the principles of representative 
government, yet it excited at first the most violent heats 
and animosities in the British party. They complained 
that Papiueau and the leaders of the insurrection had 
been elevated to power, and enjoyed all the sweets of 
government, while they, who had imperilled their lives and 
fortunes to maintain the British supremacy and connec- 
tion, were excluded from all share in the administration 
of the country they had saved. There can be no ques- 
tion that there was both reason and justice in these com- 
plaints ; and after the violent collision which had taken 
place, and the glorious spirit they had evinced, they were 
peculiarly natural in Colonel M‘Nab and the Conservative 
leaders. Nevertheless it does not appear that any other 
course could have been pursued by a government subject 
to the real control of a popular assembly ; and if experi- 
ence, the true test of wisdom in a course of government, 
is referred to, the result seems to establish in the most 
triumphant manner the wisdom of the course which has 
been pursued. 

The rebellion, as might have been expected, threw a 
grievous damp for a season over the fortunes of Canada ; 
the imports from England, and emigrants from that 
country, exhibited a striking falling-off in the years 1838 
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xxxVli an< ^ But from the time when the government 

' appeared to be firmly established, and the legislature of 

112 ^ wo P rov * nces was united in one Assembly, with a 

vast ministry subject to effective public control, the Canadas 
Canada took a start, not only beyond anything recorded in their 
since 1841. ^ p er h a p S unexampled, in the absence of gold 

or silver mines, in the history of the world. During the 
ten years from 1841 to 1851, the free population of 
the United States increased 37 per cent, the slave 
27 per cent ; and this certainly was a sufficiently large 
increase for a country numbering, at the commencement 
of the period, nearly seventeen millions of inhabitants. 
But it was trifling in comparison of the growth of the two 
Canadas during the same years, the population of which, 
chiefly in consequence of immigration from the British 
Islands, increased no less than 59 per cent, while the in- 
crease of the upper province was 104 per cent.t In 1834, 
the exports to Canada were £1,018,000, her imports 
£1,063,000 ; while in 1854 her exports and imports, 
taken together, were £13,945,000, of which £4,622,000 
was composed of imports from Great Britain. So rapid 
and sustained a growth, in so short a period, is perhaps 
unexampled in the history of the world.J Not less re- 


- _ . ^ , . To all the world. 

Emigrants to Canada m 1836, . 27,456 . 76,417 

» „ 1837, . 28,392 . 72,024 

„ 1838, . 3,462 ‘ . 33,222 

—Pari Papers, 1836-7-8. 

t Free population of the United States in 1840, . 14,582,102 

» » » » I860, . 20,089,909 

Increase, 37.77 per cent. 

Slave population of the United States in 1840, . 2,487,358 

» » » I860, . 3,179,687 

Increase, 27.81 per cent. 

Total population of Canada in 1841, . . . 1,156,139 

» „ » 1851, . . . 1*84 2,265 

Increase, 59.34 per cent. 

Population of Upper Canada in 1841, . . 465,357 

» „ 1851, . . 952,004 

— Prospects of Canada , 1854, pp. 66, 67. 

X “ No nation or community, with the solitary exception of Victoria, can 
boast of such extensive progress as Canada; but there is this important dif- 
ference in the two colonies, that the sudden rise of the Australian colony was 
almost solely attributable to the rush which was made for the recently 
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markable has been the increase in the agricultural pro- 
duce of the province, which, in Upper Canada, has 
quadrupled in ten years preceding 1851, while its ship- 
ping has doubled during the same period ; and the con- 
sumption of British manufactures since 1852, when the 
gold discoveries came into play, is, on an average, £2, 6s. 
a-head for each inhabitant,* being more than double of 

discovered gold. In 1834, Canada imported goods to the amount of only 
£1,063,000, and exported in return produce and manufactures of her own soil 
to the amount of £1,018,000 ; but in 1854 the value of her exports and im- 
ports was not less than £13,945,000. If we analyse these figures, it will be 
found that the mother country supplied Canada with her manufactures to the 
amount of £4,622,000, the United States sent her £2,945,000, foreign coun- 
tries £268,507, and the adjoining British North American colonies, £159,000. 
Every person in Canada consumed on an average the produce of foreign coun- 
tries to the amount of £3, 14s. 10d., while in the adjoining States the average 
consumption reached only £2, 7s. per head. The nature of the Canadian trade 
with foreign countries may be judged of by the following facts • The pro- 
duce of the forests of the colony — tho vast timber trade which was expected — 
was of the value of £2,355,000 ; of vegetable food, principally corn and flour, 
£1,995,099 , animal produce, £342,631 ; fish, £85,000 ; manufactures, £35,106 ; 
various agricultural products, £26,618 ; bhips, £520,187. The total exports, 
if divided among tho population, would give an average of £2, 15s. to each 
individual, or 8s. more than is the case in the United States. The entire 
value of the British exports of the United States was £23,461,000, or about £1 
per head of the population ; while the consumption of British goods by the Cana- 
dians was at the rate of £2, 6s 7d per head.” — Canadian Neivs , Aug. 24, 1856. 

The progress of this astonishing trade has been as follows during the last 
seven years : — 


Years. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 

1853 

£3,966,570 
2,620,584 
2,468,130 
3,489,466 
4,404,409 
4,168,457 
6,5 71,527 

£2,203,054 

2,302,830 

2,193,678 

2,457,886 

2,663,983 

2,883,213 

4,523,060 

£416,569 

312,037 

421,998 

578,822 

692,206 

723,724 

982,334 

£376,456 

389,992 

370,613 

437,312 

521,643 

635,171 

611,667 


— Lord Elgin's Report, Quebec, 18th December 1854. 

1841. 1847. 1851. 

Bushels. Bushels Bushels. 

* Wheat crop. Upper Canada, 3,321,991 7,558,773 12,692,892 

„ Lower Canada, 942,835 2,172,149 3,675,868 


4,262,82 6 9,730,922 15,778,760 

Value Population. 


British imports to Canada in 1854, £2,47 5,643 1,842,265 or £1, 6s. per head. 

„ to United States, 1,874,211 23,246,301 or 13s. „ 

Shipping built at Quebec in 1843, 13,785 tons ; 1851, 41,505 tons. 

—Lord Elgin's Despatch , 22d December 1852. 


CHAP. 

XXXVII, 


1838. 
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chap, what it is m the United States, where it is only £l, 2s. 

XXXVII. x , 

per head. 

1838. Many causes have doubtless contributed to produce 
Reflections this astonishing increase of material prosperity and in- 
™rfui 8 m.° D ~ habitants in Canada, during the period which has elapsed 
crease. since the union of the provinces and the establishment of 
popular and responsible government in 1841 ; and it 
would be unreasonable to ascribe it entirely to any one of 
them. Among these, a prominent place must be assigned 
to the establishment of free trade in Great Britain in 
1846'; the immense emigration from these islands in the 
five years immediately preceding 1853, a large part of 
which went to Canada, and contributed essentially to the 
growth of the province; and the gold discoveries in Cali- 
fornia and Australia, which, since 1852, have added 50 
per cent to the value of its produce, — exports and im- 
ports.* But giving full effect to the influence of these 
causes, which without doubt were the main-spring of 
Canadian prosperity, it seems, at the same time, not un- 
reasonable to conclude that much also is to be ascribed 
to the establishment, in 1841, of a form of government 
essentially democratic, and therefore suited to the circum- 
stances of the country, and calculated to soften down, and 
at length extinguish, its unhappy rivalry of races. There 
is much truth in the observation of Lord Elgin, whose 
liberal and enlightened administration has done so much 
to heal the divisions, and permit the expansion of the 
material resources of the province, that “ in a society 
singularly democratic in its structure, where diversities of 
race supplied special elements of confusion, and where, 
consequently, it was most important that constituted 


* Emigrants who arrived at Quebec, from 1847 to 1854. 

1847, . . 90,150 1852, . . 39,176 

1848, . . 27,939 1853, , . 36,699 

1849, . . 38,494 1854, . . 54,112 

1850, . . 32,292 

1851, . . 41,076 In eight years, 360,238 

Besides a large number who landed at New York, and found their way across 
the frontier into the Canadian provinces. — Lord Elgin’s Report, December 18, 
1854. 
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authority should be respected, the moral influence of chap. 

J * XXXVII 

government was enfeebled by the existence of perpetual ' 

strife between the powers that ought to have afforded 1838 ‘ 
each other mutual support. No state of affairs could be 
imagined less favourable to the extinction of national 
animosities, and to the firm establishment of the gentle 1 L ? r ^ _ E1 ‘ 
and benignant control of those liberal institutions which patch, 

. . „ & Dec. 1854, 

it is England s pride and privilege to bestow upon her § eo*. 
children .” 1 

But in truth there is more in the case than even these 

114. 

eloquent words convey ; and it may with safety be Adaptation 
affirmed, not only that a popular form of government is to”ew a 
the one best adapted to rising colonial settlements, but c<>1 ° nics ‘ 
that it is the one indispensable to their growth and pro- 
sperity. There is no example in the history of mankind 
of a despotic government having formed real colonies, or 
of those offshoots of civilisation ever attaining a robust 
growth but under practically republican institutions. The 
colonies of Greece and Rome were as numerous and pros- 
perous in ancient times, as those of Great Britain and 
Holland have been in modern ; but colonisation died away 
under the imperial sceptre ; it has never proceeded from 
the despotisms of the East; and though France and Spain 
have made brilliant colonial conquests, they have never 
founded real colonies. The reason is, that the warfare of 
man in infant colonies is with the desert or the forest, not 
with the property or influence of his neighbours, which 
is what in after times renders a strong and real govern- 
ment indispensable. The energy and independence which 
make him penetrate the woods, render him confident in 
himself and impatient of the control of others ; the sub- 
mission and contentment which are essential to the peace 
of aged society, are fatal to its commencement in those 
solitary regions. Self-government is the want of man in 
such circumstances, because isolation is his destiny, and 
plenty his accompaniment. The government of others 
becomes necessary in later times, because he is surrounded 
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chap, by numbers, and the abundance of rude has been sue- 

ceeded by the privations of civilised life. 

im It is the more evident that the popular government. 
Recent ' which has succeeded the rebellions and union of the pro- 
thiTprospe- vinces in Canada, has been eminently favourable to the 
"ppisi^ development of its energies and resources, that its pre- 
thlTumtolf sen ^ extraordinary prosperity is of recent growth, and has 
states. chiefly arisen since its establishment. Twenty years ago 
the case was just the reverse ; and the backward condi- 
tion and neglected natural riches of Canada presented a 
strange and mortifying contrast to the opposite condition 
of the adjoining provinces of the United States, which 
attracted the notice of every traveller. “ The superiority 
of the condition of our republican neighbours,” said Lord 
Durham in 1838, “is perceivable throughout the whole 
extent of our North American territory. Even the 
ancient city of Montreal will not bear a comparison with 
Buffalo, a creation of yesterday. There is but one rail- 
road in all British North America — that between Lake 
Champlain and the St Lawrence — and it is only fifteen 
miles long. The people on the frontier are poor and 
scattered, separated by vast forests, without towns or 
markets, and almost destitute of roads, living in mean 
houses, and without apparent means of improving their 
condition. On the American side, on the other hand, all 
is activity and bustle. The forest has been widely cleared ; 
every year numerous settlements are formed, and thou- 
sands of farms created out of the waste. The country is 
intersected by common roads ; canals and railroads are 
finished, or in course of formation. The observer is sur- 
prised at the number of harbours on the lakes, and the 
multitude of vessels they contain ; while bridges, artificial 
landing-places, and commodious wharves, are formed in all 
directions as soon as required. Good houses, mills, inns, 
warehouses, villages, towns, and even great cities, are 
almost seen to spring out of the desert. Every village 
has its school-house and place of public worship ; every 
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town lias many of both, with its township buildings, book- chap. 
stores, and probably one or two banks and newspapers ; X XX - V _. 
and the cities, with their fine churches, great hotels, great 1838- 
exchanges, court-houses, and municipal halls of stone and 
marble, so new and fresh as to mark the recent existence Ann. 
of the forest where they now stand, would be admired in 34?.' 
any part of the world.” 1 

What a contrast does this graphic description present 
to the present condition of the British provinces of North Opposite 
America ! The picture drawn in 1838 by Lord Durham Sawf pro- 
of the American shore, might pass for a faithful portrait th“ a c “me. 
of the British at present. Individual enterprise has 
been fostered by public encouragement ; magnificent un- 
dertakings by Government have formed the arteries of 
prosperity through the State ; and the forest has, in an 
incredibly short space of time, under the influence of such 
stimulants, yielded its virgin riches to the efforts of labo- 
rious man. Where, twenty years ago, only one railway, 
fifteen miles long, existed, thirteen millions of British 
capital have now been expended on railway communica- 
tion ; a vast system of internal lines renders commerce alike 
independent of the obstacles of nature and the hostility 
of man ; and a gigantic bridge, rivalling the greatest 
works of antiquity, is about to attract all future genera- 
tions to the romantic shores of the St Lawrence. Nor 
have these generous aids from the Government and riches of 
the mother couutry been thrown away upon an ungrateful 
people. Political divisions have in a great measure ceased 
in that prosperous land ; even the rancour of religious 
hostility has been, comparatively speaking, appeased ; 
loyalty to the British throne, attachment to the British 
connection, have become universal. During the darkest 
periods of the Russian war, the Canadians stood faithfully 
by our side ; they subscribed generously to the Patriotic 
Fund, intended to alleviate the distresses with which it 
was accompanied ; they offered battalions of volunteers 
to share our dangers, and the fall of Sebastopol was cele- 
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chap, brated with greater enthusiasm in Quebec and Montreal 

- than either in London or Dublin. These unequivocal 

■ proofs of undiminished loyalty in this noble portion of 
the British people, encourages the pleasing hope that the 
bonds which unite them to the mother country may be 
long, very long of being severed ; that the advantages of 
real self-government may, in their case, be united with 
the chivalrous feelings of attachment to the throne ; that 
mutual benefit may perpetuate an union commenced 
from a sense of mutual dependence ; and that, when at 
length it comes, as come it will, from the greatness of the 
younger State, to be dissolved, it may not be violently 
severed, but insensibly wear away, like the sway of par- 
ental authority in an united family, and melt into a per- 
petual AND INDISSOLUBLE ALLIANCE.* 


* It is painful to be obliged to add that the statesman to whose wisdom 
and firmness, more than that of any other single individual m existence, this 
marvellous progress is to be ascribed, and whose suggestions w T ere all em- 
bodied in the constitution and union of the provinces which have finally given 
peace to Canada, fell a victim to the effor ts he had made on behalf of his 
country. To remaikable talents, which his report on Canada unequivocally 
demonstrates, Lord Durham united the magnanimity and lofty spirit which 
form an essential part in the heroic character. Unfortunately he possessed 
also the love of approbation and sensitiveness to blame which are the pre- 
dominant features m the female disposition He was impatient of contradic- 
tion, and irritable when thwarted ; and those failings, which m ordinary lifo 
would scarcely have been observed, proved fatal to him on the stormy emi- 
nence on which he was ultimately placed. His mortification at the disallow- 
ance of his ordinances was extreme, and it preyed upon a constitution natu- 
rally weak, to such a degree as to bring him to an untimely grave. He was 
busily engaged with his official duties to the very last, and tho night before 
his departure ho drew up an important proclamation relative to squatters on 
the crown-lands. Thousands accompanied him to the quay when he em- 
barked, and every eye strained after the vessel — the Inconstant as it made 

its way down, the river in the gloom of a Canadian snow-storm. He landed at 
Plymouth, on December 1st, without any honours, by the special orders of 
Government, who sent down a special messenger to prohibit them ; but ho 
was amply indemnified by the respect paid to him by the people, and the 
tokens of respect and confidence given him during his journey to London. 
Lady Durham, Earl Grey’s daughter, immediately resigned her situation in the 
Queen’s household ; but the ingratitude of his party made no difference in the 
political sentiments and conduct of her husband, who was consistent to the 
last. But his race was run—his heart was broken ; and he died on 28th July 
1840, the victim of ingratitude from a party on whom he had conferred 
the most essential services. — Ann, Reg. 1840 : Chron, 173. Mabtineau, ii. 
890, 891. 
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Canada was not the onlv portion of the British chap. 

J i XXXVII 

dominions which was convulsed during the disastrous I 

years 1838 and 1839. The West Indies also shared 1838- 
in the convulsion ; and so great was the discontent Disturbed 
there, that it was prevented only by absolute impotence west°in* h8 
from breaking into open rebellion. The apprentice 
system, as had been predicted by all really acquainted 
with the circumstances, had entirely failed in practice, 
and produced, instead of quiet and contentment, a degree 
of irritation on all sides, which had now risen to such 
a height as rendered its abandonment indispensable. It 
could not possibly be otherwise. The negroes thought 
they had been really emancipated by the Imperial Legis- 
lature, and that the full fruition of their rights was only 
prevented by the selfish conduct of the planters and local 
parliaments ; hence continual contention and discord. 

The negroes could be made to work in many cases only 
by actual compulsion ; and such was their aversion to this 
supposed invasion of their rights, that more stripes were in- 
flicted by the police magistrates during the freedom of the 
apprentice system than had been done during the reality 
of slavery. These melancholy tidings speedily reached 
Great Britain, and revived the public agitation in all its 
intensity. Public meetings were held on all sides, in 
which the immediate and entire abolition of slavery was 
loudly demanded. Government gave proof of their belief 
in the reality of these evils ; for they introduced, in the 
early part of 1838, a bill “ to give full effect to the 
intent and meaning of the Act for the abolition of 
slavery;” and its provisions show how little had hitherto 
been gained for the cause of humanity by the emancipa- 
tion of which so much had been said. It declares “ that 
it shall no longer be lawful to place any female appren- 
tice on a treadmill, or on the chain of a penal gang of 
any parish, or to punish any female apprentice by whip- j£79; Ann. 
ping or beating her person, or by cutting off her hair, for 34 1. - ’ 

any offence by her committed.” 1 The bill contained also 
VOL. vi. 2 A 
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chap, stringent provisions prohibiting corporal punishment on 

' any male apprentice, except in presence of a magistrate 

1838 ' specially summoned for the occasion. 
n Lord Brougham, who was the mouthpiece of the 
Lord anti-slavery party, which had become violently excited 
picture o? * on the recital of these severities, gave a still more 
^Vorrora*' melancholy account of the increased horrors of the 
trade! * lave middle passage and augmentation of the slave trade, 
in consequence of the nominal emancipation of the Eng- 
lish negroes, and the real stimulus given to the foreign 
slave colonies. On occasion of presenting a petition for 
immediate emancipation, on 19th January 1838, he 
said : “ The accursed traffic flourishes under the very 
expedients adopted to crush it, and increases in conse- 
quence of the very measures adopted for its extinction. 
So far from our efforts materially checking it, I find that 
the bulk of this infernal commerce is undiminished. The 
premium of insurance at the Havannah on slave-ships is 
no more than 12,0 per cent to cover all risks. Of this 
4<| per cent is allowed for the usual sea risk, leaving 
only 8 per cent to meet the chances of capture. In 
1835 eighty slave-ships sailed from the Havannah alone, 
and six of them brought back an average of 360 slaves; 
so that 28,000 were brought to that port alone in the 
year. In December of the same year, between 4000 
and 5000 were safely landed at Rio. One of the ships 
carried 570, another no less than 700 slaves. Of all the 
criminals engaged in this accursed traffic, the Spaniards, 
the Portuguese, and the Brazilians are the greatest — the 
three nations with whom our influence is the most com- 
manding, and our commerce the most intimate and 
profitable. 


ii 9 . “ Lamentable as this increase of the slave trade is, the 
couimued. horrors attending its carrying out are still more heart- 
rending. The cruiser intrusted with the duty of prevent- 
ing the traffic, carefully avoids approaching the creek or 
harbour where the slavers are lying. She stands out, 
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therefore, just so far as to command a view of the port 
from the mast-head, being herself quite out of sight. 
The slaver, believing the coast to be clear, accomplishes 
his crime and makes sail. Let us see how the unavoid- 
able miseries of the middle passage are exasperated by 
the contraband nature of the adventure — how the un- 
avoidable mischief is aggravated by the means taken to 
extirpate it. Every consideration is sacrificed to swift- 
ness of sailing in the construction of the slave-ships, 
which are built so narrow as to put their safety in peril, 
being made just broad enough on the beam to keep the 
sea. What is the consequence to the slaves ? Before 
the trade was put down in 1807, the slaves had the 
benefit of what was termed “ the Slave-carrying Act,” 
which gave the unhappy victims the benefit of a certain 
space between the decks, in which they might breathe 
the tainted air more freely, and a certain supply of 
water. But now there is nothing of the kind, and the 
slave is in the condition in which our debates found him 
half a century ago, when the venerable Clarkson awakened 
the world to his sufferings. 

“ The scantiest portion of food which will support life 
is alone provided; and the wretched Africans are com- 
pressed and stowed away in every nook and cranny of the 
ship, as if they were dead goods concealed on board 
smuggling vessels. On being discovered, the slaver has 
to determine whether he will endeavour to regain his port 
or "will push on across the Atlantic, reaching the Ame- 
rican shores with a part at least of his lading. No 
sooner does the miscreant find that the cruiser is gaining 
upon him, than he bethinks him of lightening the ship, 
and casts overboard men, women, and children. Does 
he first knock off their fetters '! No ! because these irons, 
by which they have been held together in couples for 
safety, are not screwed together and padlocked, so as to 
be removed in case of danger from tempest or fire, but 
they are riveted — welded together by the blacksmith in 
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xlvi. 1287, 
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88, 89. 


121 . 
Violent 
clamour in 
England, 
and total 
abolition of 
slavery. 
Aug. 1 . 


bis forge, never to be removed or loosened until, after 
the horrors of the middle passage, the children of misery 
shall be landed to bondage in the civilised world. The 
irons, too, serve the purpose of weights ; and if time be 
allowed, more weights are added, to the end that the 
wretches may be entangled, to prevent their swimming. 
Nor is this all. Instances have been recorded of other 
precautions for the same purpose. Water-casks have 
been filled with human beings, and one vessel threw 
twelve overboard thus laden. In one chase, two slave- 
ships endeavoured, but in vain, to make their escape, and 
in the attempt they flung five hundred human beings into 
the sea, of all ages and either sex.” 1 

The Duke of Wellington and Lord Glenelg acquitted 
Lord Brougham of all exaggeration in this harrowing 
statement, which affords a melancholy picture of the aggra- 
vation of real evils by rash and ill-judged efforts for their 
removal. The true way to put down the trade in slaves 
was to make it not worth while for any one to import 
them, and this could only be done by rendering the 
labour of the slaves already settled in the West Indies 
so productive that no additions to their number were 
required. Instead of this, the emancipation of the 
negroes, by rendering their labour less productive, in- 
creased the demand for slaves in the slave colonies of 
other states, and thus fearfully extended this infernal 
traffic. But though this was clearly pointed out at the 
time, yet there was no getting the public to be disabused 
on the subject. They persisted in holding that the labour 
of freemen was more productive than that of slaves, 
and that the slave trade would be at once abolished by 
the extinction of slavery in the British West India 
islands. So violent did the clamour become, and so un- 
equivocally was it manifested in the large constituencies, 
that the planters, who had already suffered severely from 
the refractory spirit of the slaves, and the difficulty of 
getting them to submit to continuous labour, took the 
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only course ■which in the circumstances remained open to chap. 

*' * XXXVII 

them ; and on the recommendation of Sir Lionel Smith, . 

the governor of Jamaica, the parliament of that island 1838 ‘ 
abolished the apprentice system altogether, and declared s® l I r t h£ mel 
all the negroes free on an early day. The provincial ®p«® c8 > 
legislatures of all the other islands adopted the same i 838 ; &?"• 
course, and on the 1st August 1838 Slavery entirely 34$ 347. 

CEASED IN THE BRITISH COLONIES . 1 

Sir Lionel Smith transmitted to Government the fol- 

122 . 

lowing account of the manner in which this great change Reception 
was received in Jamaica : “ It is impossible forme to do cipation in 
justice to the good order, decorum, and gratitude which inay. e8t 
the whole of the labouring population manifested upon 
this happy occasion. Not even the irregularity of a 
drunken individual occurred. Though joy beamed in 
every countenance, it was throughout the island tem- 
pered with solemn thankfulness to God ; and the churches 
and chapels were everywhere filled with these happy 
people, in humble offering of praise for the great blessing 
He had conferred upon them.” The Bishop of Jamaica 
bore similar testimony : “ I had long known,” said he, 

“the objects of this benevolent measure as the most 2 sir Lionel 
patient, enduring, and long-suffering upon earth, and not Sm Gi“n- 
easily provoked ; but it was not until the actual promul- 8 , g i 838 8 ’ 
gation of this great and glorious measure of justice and j a „ a 8 a °[ 0 
mercy that I was enabled fully to appreciate this advance ^ ord ^ len 6 ' 
in Christian principles. The quiet manner in which the Ann.’ 
whole has passed off has added much to the general effect, 348.' 
and made a deep impression on men’s minds.” 2 

It is a noble spectacle to see a great nation voluntarily 
repairing wrong by a great act of mercy ; and it is Difficulty 
doubly so when that act was not done at the expense 0 n it. 
merely of others, but that a lasting and heavy burden 
had been undertaken by it to indemnify the immediate 
sufferers by the change. The immediate results of eman- 
cipation did not belie these flattering appearances ; and 
nearly two months after the change, Sir Lionel Smith 
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chap, wrote to the Colonial Secretary that “ experience had now 

established two important facts : first, that the negroes 

1838 ‘ were willing, and even eager, to work for fair remunera- 
tion ; and that so far from their resorting to the woods, to 
s« t. ‘H sc f ual i n idleness, as had been predicted, they submitted 
i8§8. ’ to the most galling oppression rather than be driven from 
their homes.” But unhappily these flattering appear- 
ances were as shortlived as they were fallacious ; and 
negro emancipation remains a lasting proof, that great 
alterations in human affairs are not to be made with the 
rapidity of changes of scene on the opera stage, and that 
to be enduring they must be as slow and imperceptible 
as the revolutions of nature. Before many months had 
elapsed, it was found that, though willing to work occa- 
sionally when it suited their inclinations to do so, yet the 
negroes were averse to continuous labour, and demanded 
such high wages for what they did perform, as rendered 
it more than doubtful whether cultivation at such rates 
could be carried on to a profit. Eight or nine dollars 
a-month for working five days in the week, of nine 
hours each, besides house and garden-ground, came soon 
to be the wages generally demanded, and in many cases 
given. These rates, however, were soon found to be 
higher than the price of sugar, reduced as it was by the 
heavy import-duty and contraction of the currency in 
Great Britain, could afford. Thence ensued combina- 
tions among labourers to raise their wages, which were 
strongly supported by the Baptist missionaries, who 
warmly sympathised with the feelings of their sable flocks, 
■ MrBurge’e and among the planters to get them down, who were as 
23 J 838 ;' strongly urged on by stern necessity. Disorder and vio- 
imith’»” el fence succeeded as a matter of course, which both seriously 
Despatches, impeded the progress of rural labour, and engendered an 
Re 38: i838‘ an S r y feeling between employer and employed, occasion- 
ssf.359. ’ ing frequent collisions, which all the efforts of the stipen- 
diary magistracy were unable to prevent. 1 

Matters were brought to a crisis in Jamaica and the 
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other islands by the promulgation of an Act passed in the chap. 

Imperial Parliament in 1838, laying down new regulations 

for the management of prisons in the colony, and empower- 1838 ‘ 
ing Ministers to dismiss certain persons from the offices Refmctori- 
they held in them. This Act excited an universal storm, ° !” a ° L th<> 
and the J amaica legislature having assembled on the 
30th October, their first act was to pass a resolution that 
this Act was a violation of their rights as British subjects ; 
that it should not have the force of law ; and that till it 
was repealed they would desist from all their legislative 
functions, except such as might be indispensable for the 
public credit. This resolution was carried by 24 to 5. 

Upon this the Assembly was prorogued ; and as it again, 
on 8th November, adhered to the resolution, Sir Lionel Not. 8. 
Smith dissolved the angry assemblage. “ No House of 
Assembly,” said he, “can now be found which will acknow- 
ledge the authority of Queen, Lords, and Commons to 
enact laws for Jamaica, or that will be likely to pass 
just and prudent laws for a large portion of the negro 
population lately brought into freedom.” The new As- 
sembly met on December 1 8, but the first thing it did Dec. ie. 
was to pass a resolution adhering to the former one. 

Upon this it also was dissolved under circumstances of 
violence, which forcibly recalled the similar scenes in the 
Long Parliament. In a word, Jamaica, like Canada, was 
now on the border of insurrection ; and nothing but its 
obvious impotence against Great Britain, and the ex- smitVs° neI 
treme pecuniary embarrassments of the proprietors in 
the island in consequence of the contraction of the cur- Dec. lm. 
rency at home, and the difficulty of getting the negroes 
to work on their estates, prevented a civil war, as in North 94-98. 
America, from breaking out. 1 

It is impossible to defend the extreme violence of the 
language which, on some of these occasions, was used by F«t»i «. 
the West India planters ; which was the more reprehen- 
sible that they had in reality a good cause to defend, tio “- 
which required no intemperance of expression for its 
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tctx vti su PP 0r ^ Experience has now demonstrated this in the 

most unequivocal manner. The measures of the Im- 

perial Parliament had brought ruin upon the West India 
planters, and the emancipation of the negroes was the 
last drop which made the cup of misery overflow. The 
insuperable difficulty which in every age has rendered 
the West India question so embarrassing is, that Euro- 
peans who will work for wages are destroyed by the heat 
of the climate, and that the Africans, who do not suffer 
from it, will not work unless forced to do so. It is pro- 
bable that the wit of man to the end of the world will 
hardly discover an exit from this dilemma, but either by 
the abandonment of cultivation in the tropical regions, or 
by the retention of slavery, at least in a modified form, in 
them. But the English Parliament, impelled by the loud 
clamour of a vast numerical majority in the British 
Islands, thought they had discovered a short-hand way 
of solving the difficulty by instantly emancipating the 
negroes, and trusting to their alleged readiness to work as 
freemen at days’ wages for the continuance of cultivation 
in the West Indies. The result is now fully ascertained.* 
Though not averse to occasional labour at high wages, 
the African cannot be brought to submit to the steady 
continued effort requisite to carry on cultivation in the 
tropical regions. This is now sufficiently demonstrated 

* Exports and Shipping prom British West Indies, and Exports 
of British Manufactures to them. 


Years. 

Sugar. 

Rum. 

Coffee. 

Shipping. 

British 

Manufactures 

Exported. 


Cwt. 

Gal) 

Lb. 

Tons. 

£ 

1828 

4,213,636 

5,620,174 

29,987,078 

272,800 

3,289,704 

1829 

4,152,614 

6,307,294 

26,911,785 

263,268 

3,612,085 

1836 

8,601,791 

4,868,168 

18,903,426 

237,922 

3,786,453 

1837 

3,306,775 

4,418,349 

16,577,888 

226,428 

3,466,746 

1838 

3,520,676 

4,641,210 

17,638,655 

235,195 

3,393,441 

1839 

2,824,372 

4,021,820 

11,485,675 

196,715 

3,986,698 

1840 

2,214,764 

3,780,979 

12,797,039 

181,736 

3,574,970 

1841 

2,151,217 

2,770,161 

9,927,689 

174,975 

2,504,004 


— Poster's Progreu of the Nation, 8d edit, 360, 367, and 808, 804. 
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by experience : the amount of agricultural produce raised chap. 

in the West Indies had sunk to less than a half of what ‘ 

it had been in 1828, within three years after final eman- 1838, 
cipation ; and the export of British manufactures to them, 
the measure of their material comforts, had diminished in 
an alarming proportion. Nothing was awanting to com- 
plete their ruin but the removal of protecting duties, and 
the admission of foreign slave-grown sugar on terms ap- 
proaching to equality ; and this was ere long conceded to 
the loud demand of the same party which had insisted 
for immediate emancipation. The effects of this latter 
measure, and the lamentable impulse it has given to the 
foreign slave-trade in its worst and most atrocious form, 
will form an interesting and instructive topic in a future 
chapter. 

This violent collision between the British Government 
and the W est Indian colonies has acquired greater cele- of 
brity than would have otherwise belonged to it, from its try. 
having induced a conflict of parties which rendered neces- 
sary a resignation of Ministers, and occasioned the first 
serious shock to the Whig power, thought to be perma- 
nently secured by the Reform Bill. Since the accession 
of Queen Victoria, Ministers had never been able to 
command a majority of more than 25 or 30 on any vital 
question ; but being cordially supported by the Sovereign, 
and aware that the balance of parties had now become 
such that a larger majority could not for a very long 
period be expected by either, they still retained office. 

Sir R. Peel, who with equal talent and judgment led the. 
Opposition, was wisely desirous not to precipitate matters, 
and supported Ministers on all occasions when any motion 
perilous to the monarchy or existing institutions was 
brought forward. Thus the Government had gone on 
since the accession of the Queen, existing, as it were, on 
the sufferance of its opponents, but still retaining such a 
majority in the Lower House as rendered it unadvisable 
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chap, for their adversaries in the mean time to dispossess them 
xxxyiii a 
ot power. 

’ Ministers, however, felt much irritated at the pertina- 
Govem-’ cious resistance of the Assembly in Jamaica to their mea- 
sures sus- sures relative to the West Indies; and even if they had 
MnstUution been otherwise disposed, the urban constituencies were so 
of Jamaica. v i 0 i en tlj- excited on the subject, that it was probably im- 
possible to delay any longer some very stringent measure 
of coercion. Mr Labouchere, accordingly, on 9th April 
1839, brought forward the Government measure on the 
subject, which was nothing less than a suspension of the 
constitution of the island for five years, and vesting the 
government of it, in the mean time, in the Governor and 
Council, and three commissioners to be sent from England, 
to assist in the consideration of the topics to which their 
early consideration would be directed, particularly the 
improvement of the negroes, prison discipline, and the 
xhM 243 b establishment of poor-laws. This bill was opposed by 
Ann. Reg.’ the whole strength of the Opposition ; and the vote on it 
99. ’ produced a crisis which all but overturned the Adminis- 
tration. 1 

]2f) On the part of Government, it was argued by Mr 
Argument Labouchere, Sir George Grey, and Lord John Russell : 

of Ministers _ . ® *' . . . r 

m support “ Previous to the act or emancipation, the state ot prison 
o the bin. < jj sc fp2j ne was of little importance, as all punishments 
were inflicted on the slaves by the domestic authority of 
the master, who was unwilling to lose the benefit of his 
services by sending him to jail. This state of things, 
however, ceased when slavery came to an end ; and in 
.addition to that, the existing prison regulations terminated 
when the apprenticeship ceased, which rendered a new 
prison bill a matter of necessity. Nevertheless, it is a 
measure which was in vain sought to be enforced by five 
successive applications to the colonial Assembly. In 
fact, from the passing of the celebrated resolutions of 1822 
down to the present moment, not a single measure has 
been adopted in furtherance of these objects for the relief 
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of the slaves, that has not been forced upon the House of chap. 

Assembly by the Imperial Parliament, with the exception ' 

of the Emancipation Bill of 1833, purchased by the 1839 ' 
noble sacrifice of this country. Three distinct occasions 
had arisen since that period, on which our interference 
had been found necessary ; — when we extended the dura- 
tion of that Act for a year ; when we carried the Appren- 
ticeship Amendment Bill ; when we passed the Prison 
Bill ; and the present difference is only part of the con- 
troversy that had been so long in existence between the 
two legislatures with regard to the treatment of the 
negro population. 

“After five years’ experience of the fruitlessness of all re- 
commendations to the House of Assembly, Ministers had Concluded, 
felt bound, in accordance with the spirit of the resolution 
of last session of Parliament, to ask for power to dismiss 
improper persons from offices which they had abused in 
the prisons, — a power absolutely necessary to the due dis- 
charge of the responsibility with which Government was 
intrusted. The act was not sought to be forced on the 
colony ; on the contrary, its adoption was recommended 
only in the most conciliatory manner. All the custom- 
ary formalities were studiously observed in bringing it 
forward ; but when submitted, it was met at once with a 
decided negative. In addition to this, the violent and 
vituperative language of the Jamaica Assembly formed no 
inconsiderable argument for such a temporary suspension 
of its functions as might give them time to recover their 
temper, and enable them to discharge with propriety their 
legislative functions. If something of this sort was not 
done, the authority of Great Britain over its colonies 
would be speedily lost, and every little island that owed 1 x £" I 247 b ' 
its existence to the protection afforded by the Imperial 1263; Ann. 

. . * . . ‘ • Reg. 1839, 

Government, would not scruple to set its power at de- 98-100. 
fiance.” 1 

On the other hand, it was maintained by Sir R. Peel, 

Lord Stanley, and Mr Gladstone : “ Without pretend- 
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chap, ing to justify the violent language used by the Jamaica 

' Assembly in May, yet it is doubtful whether the bill now 

1 ^ 9 ‘ under consideration is either justified by its antecedents, or 
Answer' of recommended by its probable consequences. In a country 
lativeT* 1 which had been accustomed always to impose its own 
taxations, it is in contemplation to vest in a governor 
and council, and three commissioners appointed by the 
Crown, authority to levy taxes to the amount of £500,000 
a-year ; and that too at the very time when Lord Dur- 
ham, in his report on Canada, has recommended them to 
make the executive officers of that colony responsible, not 
to the Crown or the home Government, but to the colonial 
Assembly. Is it likely that we shall advance the cause 
of negro emancipation throughout the world, and espe- 
cially in the United States, by thus proclaiming that it 
is inconsistent with responsible government, and that the 
first thing which must be done after its adoption is to 
destroy the political rights of the State by which it has 
been adopted ? Many considerations urge us to consider 
maturely whether no other alternative exists, in the pre- 
sent posture of affairs, than the entire abolition of the 
Jamaica constitution. The insolent language of the 
Assembly cannot be justly pleaded in justification of such 
an extreme measure ; for what popular government could 
be maintained for an hour if that ground were held justi- 
fiable 1 The Jamaica Assembly had no slight grounds of 
provocation. When it was proposed last year to remit 
the remaining term of apprenticeship, Ministers very pro- 
perly met the demand with a refusal, alleging with truth 
that the national faith was pledged to its continuance for 
the entire term of seven years. Yet, in the very next 
year, Sir Lionel Smith, on the part of Government, urged 
on the Jamaica Assembly that they ought to terminate 
the apprenticeship themselves. Finding then the execu- 
tive government combined with the influence of numbers 
at home, no option was left to them but to do what the 
Government at home had refused to sanction, and abo- 
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lish the apprenticeship. This is the real cause of differ- 
ence between the two legislatures, and on this account 
the colonial Assembly is entitled to some little indul- 


CHAP. 

XXXVII. 

1839. 


gence. 

“ ‘There are,’ said Mr Canning in 1824, ‘ three possible 
modes in which the Parliament might deal with the Concluded, 
people of Jamaica. By the application of direct force 
we might crush them with a finger ; we might harass them 
with penal regulations restraining their navigation ; or we 
might pursue the slow and steady course of authoritative 
admonition. I am for trying first that which I have last 
mentioned ; I hope we shall never be driven to the 
second. And with respect to the first, I trust that no 
feeling of wounded pride, no motive of questionable ex- 
pedience — nothing short of real and demonstrable neces- 
sity, shall induce me to moot the awful question of the 
transcendental power of Parliament over every depen- 
dency of the British Crown. That transcendental power 
is an arcanum of the empire, which ought to be kept 
back within the penetralia of the constitution. It exists, 
but it should be veiled. It should not be produced in 
cases of petty refractoriness, nor indeed on any occasion 
short of the utmost extremity of the State.’ Adopting 
the sentiments of this great statesman, are we prepared 
to assert that the occasion which has now occurred is one 
in which the necessity appears of bringing the transcen- 
dental power from the penetralia of the temple 1 De- 
voutly is it to be wished that the House may be made 
to perceive the probable consequences of the double 
precedent now about to be set, and the general un- 
easiness which will prevail. The violent step now under 
consideration is proposed to be applied to half the whole 
white population in the British colonies in the West 
Indies and South America. The whole public revenue xiy“'' 943 b ' 
of these dependencies is £540,000 ; that of Jamaica W; W. 
alone is £300, 000. 1 The value of our imports into io e |-io6. ’ 

these colonies in 1838 was (official) £5,806,000 ; that 
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CHAP. 

XXXVII. 


1839. 


132. 
Ministers 
have only a 
majority of 
5, and re- 
sign. 

May 7. 


* Pari. Deb. 
xlvii. 967, 
973; Ann. 
Reg. 1839, 
119, 120. 


133. 
Real rea- 
sons of this 
step, as as- 
signed by 
Lord Mel- 
bourne. 


of Jamaica alone, £3,000,000. The exports from our 
South American and West Indian colonies were laid 
at £9,932,000. Such is the importance of the colonies 
into which it is now proposed to throw the firebrand of 
discord, bj at once stripping the most important of them 
of their whole rights as British citizens ! ” 

The debate was protracted through several nights, and 
counsel were heard at great length against the bill. The 
division took place at five in the morning of 6th May, 
and although Ministers were supported by the whole of 
the Irish Catholic and Scotch Liberal members, which 
made up their usual majority, they had on this occasion 
only one of five, the numbers being 294 to 289. So 
small a majority upon a vital question necessarily drew 
after it a resignation by Ministers ; for, deducting the 
members of the Cabinet who had a seat in the House, 
they were actually in a minority. It was a matter of no 
surprise, therefore, when Lord John Russell announced on 
the 7th May that Ministers had tendered their resigna- 
tion, which had been accepted by her Majesty. The 
reasons assigned by him for this step were, that the vote 
which had passed must weaken the authority of the Crown 
in the colonies, by giving support to the contumacy of 
Jamaica, encourage others of them to follow the bad ex- 
ample of its Assembly, and render impossible the measures 
which they had in contemplation for the settlement of the 
aifairs of Upper and Lower Canada. 1 

Although these reasons, thus publicly assigned, appeared 
abundantly sufficient to justify the step which had been 
taken, yet they were not the real ones. Other and more 
pressing remained behind, which, perhaps with more can- 
dour than prudence, were on a subsequent night stated 
by Lord Melbourne in the House of Lords. “ I should 
be exceedingly sorry if the accusation could be justly 
made against me of abandoning my post in circumstances 
of difficulty or danger. When I was removed from office 
in 1835, 1 stated, in reply to various addresses presented 
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to me, that disunions among its supporters had broken up 

the Administration, and that nothing but the most com 

. ° 1839 . 

plete co-operation of all who in any degree thought 
with us could re-establish us in power, or maintain us 
there for any length of time, if re-established then. The 
union I advised has subsisted for a considerable length 
of time, but at length it has been broken up ; and consi- 
dering that there was so much discord among my sup- 
porters as to render it impossible for me to conduct the 
Government efficiently, and for the good of the country, 

I resigned my office. A great change has lately taken 
place in the constitution, which has excited considerable 
alarm in the minds of many who had great experience and 
knowledge in public affairs. One of the ablest and most 
experienced statesmen in Europe gave it as his opinion, 
with respect to these changes, ‘ They may do very well in 
times of peace, when there is no financial difficulty ; but 
should we be involved in war, and feel the pressure of pecu- 
niary difficulties, you will see how your new constitution 
will work.’ Unless there be a due regard to the dictates 
of common sense in the country, that difficulty will be 
hard to meet. I will not attempt to decide which of the 
parties which divide the country is the better fitted to 
govern it ; but I will quote a remark of William III., 
a man of most prudent, simple, and sagacious mind. ‘ I 
do not know,’ said he to Bishop Burnet, ‘ whether 
a monarchy or a republic be the better form of govern- 
ment ; much may be said on either side ; but I can tell 
you that which is the worst — a monarchy which has | 88 ; £““• 
not the power to put m effect the measures necessary jor 128 - 134 . 
the good of the people ” 1 

As a matter of course, the Queen, upon the resignation 
of Lord Melbourne, sent for the Duke of Wellington, the su-r. p<»i 
last premier of the party which had now displaced its andfoms 
adversaries ; and he recommended to her Majesty to send gramme of 
for Sir R. Peel, upon the ground that, situated as the ^®°J ern ' 
constitution now was, the leader of the Government should 
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chap, be in the House of Commons. Sir Robert, accordingly, 

‘ was sent for, and on entering the royal cabinet he was 

1839 ' informed by her Majesty, who acted throughout the whole 
transaction in the most candid and honourable manner, 
“ that she had parted with her late Ministers with great 
regret, as they had given her entire satisfaction.” Yield- 
ing, however, to the conditions of a constitutional monar- 
chy, she tendered to him the formation of a Cabinet, which 
he accepted, at the same time stating the difficulties which 
May 7. any new Ministry would have to encounter. He accord- 
ingly conferred with his immediate friends, and next day 
laid before her Majesty a list of persons whom he designed 
to form part of the new Cabinet, embracing the Duke of 
Wellington, Lord Lyndhurst, Lord Aberdeen, Lord Ellen- 
borough, Lord Stanley, Sir James Graham, Sir Henry 
Ilardinge, and Mr Goulburn. The Duke of Wellington 
desired a seat in the Cabinet and the lead in the House 
of Lords, without office ; but the Queen wished that he 
should hold some important situation, to which wish his 
Grace would doubtless have at once acceded. Some pro- 
pfei’f’ gress had been made in filling up the principal offices, 
Par^oTb’ w h en the negotiation was abruptly brought to a close by 
xivii.984; a difficulty about certain ladies in her Majesty’s house- 

Ann. Reg. . _ / . . . . ° J 

1839 , i 2 o. hold, which ended in reinstating the Whig Government 
in power. 1 

So little had the new Premier anticipated any diffi- 
Difficuity culty on this subject, that at the first conference with her 
household Majesty he did not even mention it to her ; and it was 
mintsf’ only on turning to the Red Book, after conferring with 
Mules the some °f his proposed colleagues, he found that the two 
££«•*» l a( hes holding the highest situations in the Queen’s house- 
May 20. hold were the wife of Lord Normanby and the sister ot 
Lord Morpeth, the noblemen most opposed to him in 
politics. Upon this he stated that he hoped these 
exalted ladies would resign, but that if they did not, he 
must propose their removal, in the necessity of which his 
colleagues acquiesced. When the subject, however, was 
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brought before her Majesty on the following morning, she 
stated that she would consent to no change in the ladies 
of her household, erroneously conceiving that what Sir 
Robert intended was the change of all the ladies of her 
household. Sir Robert, however, remained firm, conceiv- 
ing, as he afterwards stated in the House, that taking into 
view the difficulties of his position, having to contend with 
a hostile majority in the House of Commons, and very 
great embarrassment in Ireland and the colonies, he 
could not carry on the government with advantage to 
the country, unless cordially supported, or at least not 
thwarted, by those who enjoyed her Majesty’s confidence. 
The Queen’s advisers, consisting of the late Cabinet, con- 
ceived that this was an unwonted and unjustifiable en- 
croachment on the control, which naturally belonged to 
her, of the ladies of her own household, and accordingly, 
after written communications to this effect, drawn on the 
Queen’s side by Lord Melbourne’s Cabinet, had been in- 
terchanged, the negotiation broke off, Lord Melbourne 
was sent for, and the whole Whig Ministry were rein- 
stated in power, in the situations they had respectively 
held before their resignations . 1 * 

* tc r>T7CKTNGTtAM Palace, May 10, 1839. — The Queen having considered tlio 
proposal made to her yesterday by Sir R. Peel, to remove the Ladies of her 
Bedchamber, cannot consent to adopt a course which she conceives to be con- 
trary to usage, and which is lepugnant to her feelings.” 

To this communication Sir R. Peel, the same forenoon, returned the following 
answer . “ Sir R Peel presents his humble duty to your Majesty, and has had 
the honour of receiving your Majesty’s note of this morning. Sir II. Peel trusts 
that your Majesty will permit him to state to your Majesty his impression with 
respect to the circumstances which have led to the termination of his attompt 
to form an Administration for the conduct of your Majesty’s service. 

“ In tlio interview with which your Majesty honoured Sir R. Peel yesterday 
morning, after he had submitted to your Majesty the names of those he pro- 
posed to recommend to your Majesty for the pimoipal executive appointments, 
lie mentioned to your Majesty his earnest wish to bo enabled, by your Majesty’s 
sanction, so to constitute your Majesty’s household that your Majesty’s confi- 
dential sorvants might have the advantage of a public demonstration of your 
Majesty’s full support and confidence ; and at the same time, so far as possible 
consistently with such demonstration, eaoli individual appointment in the 
household should be entirely acceptable to your Majesty’s personal feelings, 
On your Majesty’s expressing a desire that the Earl of Liverpool should hold an 
office in the household, Sir R. Teel immediately requested your Majesty’s per- 

YOL. VI. 2 B 
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chap. From the failure of the attempt to construct a Ministry 

upon Conservative principles on a matter apparently so 

1839 - slight as the Ladies of the Bedchamber, it is evident that 

1 36 ^ 

'Observa- Sir R. Peel was by no means sanguine as to the success of 

K!peei, Sir his mission, nor annoyed at the failure of the attempt to 

bourne'.and f'llfil it- He himself said shortly afterwards in Parlia- 
\Vdimgton f Inei 'b that “ his difficulties were not Canada, they were 
on the sub-’ not Jamaica ; his difficulties were Ireland.” Lord Mel- 
bourne observed in the House of Peers : “ I frankly declare 
that I resume office unequivocally, and solely for this rea- 
son, that T will not abandon my Sovereign in a situation 
of difficulty and distress, and especially when a demand 
is made upon her Majesty with which I think she ought 
not to comply — a demand inconsistent with her personal 
honour, and which, if acquiesced in, would render her 

reign liable to all the changes and variations of poli- 

tical parties, and render her domestic life one constant 
scene of unhappiness and discomfort.” And the Duke 
of Wellington said : “It is essential that the Minister 
should possess the entire confidence of her Majesty, and 
with that view should exercise the usual control permitted 


mission at once to confer on Lord Liverpool the office of Lord Stewaid, or any 
jther office which he might prefer. Sir It Peel then observed that he should 
have every wish to apply a similar principle to tho chief appointments which 
are filled by the ladies of your Majesty’s household , upon which your 
Majesty was pleased to remark, * that you must retain tho whole of these 
appointments, and that it was your Majesty’s pleasure that the whole should 
continue as at present without any change.’ The Duke of Wellington, in the 
interview to wffiich your Majesty subsequently admitted him, understood also 
that this was your Majesty’s determination, and concurred with Sir It. Peel 
in opinion, that considering the great difficulties of tho present crisis, and the 
expediency of making every effort, in the first instance, to conduct the public 
business of the country with the aid of the present Parliament, it was essential 
to the success of the mission with which your Majesty had honoured Sir K. 
Peel, that he should have such public proof of your Majesty’s entire bupport 
and confidence, which would be afforded by the permission to make some 
changes on your Majesty’s household, which your Majesty resolved on main- 
taining entirely without change. Having had the opportunity, through your 
Majesty’s gracious consideration, of reflecting upon this point, ho humbly sub- 
mits to your Majesty that he is reluctantly compelled, by a sense of public 
duty, and of the interest of your Majesty’s service, to adhere to the opinion 
which he ventured to express to your Majesty.” — Pari. Deb. xlvii. 985 ; and 
Ann. Reg. 1839, pp. 121, 122. 
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to the Minister by the Sovereign in the construction of chap. 

the household. There is the greatest possible difference ' 

between the household of the Queen-consort and the 1 p 1 ^ b 
household of the Queen-regnant ; that of the former, xivn.lwl 
who is not a political personage, being comparatively of r-’-ar vni ' 
little importance.” 1 

The first trying question which awaited the Ministry 
after their resumption of office, was the election of a Election of 
Speaker, in consequence of the resignation of Mr Aber- and^ecoml 
cromby, who had held it for four years, on the ground iju. aica 
of ill health. Two candidates, both unexceptionable in 
point of qualification, were proposed — Mr Shaw Lefevre 
by the Ministry, Mr Goulburn by the Opposition. The 
former was carried by a majority of 18, which might be 
considered as a fair test, at that period, of the compara- 
tive strength of parties in the House of Commons. Gov- 
ernment, however, were not so fortunate in their next mea- 
sure, which was a second Jamaica Bill. It was strongly 
opposed in the Commons by Sir 11. Peel, and only carried 
by a majority of 10. In the Lords it was reduced to 
the shape for which Sir R. Peel had contended in the 
Lower House. As so amended, it allowed time to the 
Jamaica Assembly to re-enact the usual laws, without 
which the business of the island could not proceed, and 
invested the Governor and Council with power to re-enact 
these laws in the event of the Assembly separating without 
renewing them. In this form the bill passed the House 
of Lords, and was accepted by the Jamaica Assembly ; — 

“ a measure,” said Lord J . Rv.ssell, “ in its present state, , Deb 
not nearly so effective as I could wish, and only better \i>x. iis. 
than none.” 2 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

ENGLAND FROM THE RESTORATION OF TIIE WHIG MINISTRY 
IN MAY 1831) 10 TIIEIU FALL IN AUGUST 1841. 

It is now time to resume the story of the personal 
chap, life of the Sovereign, which, amidst the multiplied trail s- 

— 'actions — social, colonial, and parliamentary — of this 

period, lias been hitherto overlooked, but now came to 
Queeu-s exercise an important influence on public affairs. Ever 
u°te“her ty s i ncc her accession to the throne, the youthful Queen had 
accession. been the object of intense interest and affection to her 
subjects, and this increased in warmth as the period of 
her expected coronation approached. A graceful and 
accomplished horsewoman, the young Sovereign delighted 
in appearing before her admiring people, by whom she 
was always greeted with enthusiasm. No apprehensions 
of personal danger from the insane or disaffected for a 
moment deterred her from showing herself in this manner, 
though the eveut proved that such fears would have been 
too well founded. “ Let my people see me,” was her 
constant answer to those who suggested the possibility of 
such risk. This intrepid conduct met with its deserved 
reward ; the Queen’s popularity increased every day. 
The spectacle of a youthful and beautiful Queen appear- 
ing on horseback amidst her subjects, with no other guards 
but their loyalty and affection, was one which could not 
fail of speaking to the heart of a nation, in which the 
chivalrous feelings were still so strongly rooted as they 
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were in the English people. One melancholy event, chap. 

terminating in a mournful end, alone interrupted this ’ 

cordial feeling ; but its influence was of short duration; 1839 ‘ 
and even while it lasted — while the people lamented that 
their Sovereign should have been misled by erroneous 
information — yet they respected the motives by which she , Mart n -_ 
had been actuated, and saw in it only a proof of her ^ 
earnest desire to uphold the purity of a court to which chion. 
her sway had lent so much lustre. 1 

The coronation took place on the 28th June 1838, „ 

and though shorn of much of the quaint feudal splendour, liercoiona- 
which had now become antiquated, it was conducted on June 28, 
a scale of very great magnificence. So general was the 
interest excited by its approach, that it was calculated that, 
on the day when it took place, four hundred thousand 
strangers wore added to the million and a half which 
already formed the population of the metropolis. The 
great change introduced was the substitution of a proces- 
sion through the streets for the wonted banquet in West- 
minster Hall ; a change suited to the altered temper of 
the times, and abundantly justified by the result ; for 
instead of a limited assembly of nobles, the whole inhabi- 
tants of London were admitted to witness the ceremony. 

“The earth,” says the contemporary ^annalist, “was alive 
with men, the habitations in the line of march cast forth 
their occupants to the balconies and the house-tops. 

The windows were lifted out of their frames, and the 
asylum of private life, that sanctuary which our country- 
men guard with such traditional jealousy, was on this 
occasion made accessible to the gaze of the entire world. 

The morning was dark and lowering, but the clouds 
rolled away with the firing of the guns from the Tower; 
and before the procession set out, the sun was shining 
with uncommon brilliancy. The procession moved from 
Buckingham Palace, up Constitution Hill, along Picca- 
dilly, down St James’s Street, and thence along Pall Mall 
and Parliament Street to Westminster Abbey. The 
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chap, venerable pile was splendidly decorated in tbe interior 

* for the occasion, and all the venerable usages, redolent 

im of remote antiquity, religiously observed. The Queen’s 
personal appearance and animated countenance were the 
admiration of every beholder. Among the numerous 
foreigners of distinction present, none attracted so much 
notice as Marshal Soult, who was sent as special ambas- 
sador from France to do honour to her Majesty. Thun- 
ders of applause shook Guildhall, when, at a splendid 
entertainment given by the Corporation of London to the 
illustrious stranger, he stood up beside his ancient anta- 
gonist in arms, the Duke of Wellington, to return thanks 
when their healths were jointly drank. The economical 
part of the nation was gratified by the lessened cost of the 
i Ann. Reg. ceremony ; for the entire expense was only £70,000, 
Q , whereas that of George IV. had cost £243,000. A 
general illumination closed the festivities, the lights of 

1.)/. Mait. o . ’ D 

li. 440. which were not extinguished when the rays of the sun on 
the following moniing shone on the metropolis . 1 

A still more important event in the history of the 
Her mam- Queen, which has been attended with the happiest con- 
Prmcs sequences, took place in the following year. Great 
xubeu. anx jety had for some time prevailed in the country on 
the subject of her Majesty’s marriage, both on account 
of her own deserved popularity, and from a sense of the 
importance, in the troubled times which were evidently 
approaching, of a direct succession to the throne. As 
the Marriage Act confined her Majesty’s choice to foreign 
families, several young princes, attracted by the splendid 
prize, flocked to England, and shared in the magnifi- 
cent hospitalities of Windsor ; but for long the Queen’s 
choice seemed undecided. Several surmises, however, 
at length were heard of a preference shown for a young 
Prince of prepossessing figure and elegant manners ; 
and universal satisfaction was diffused by the confirma- 
tion they received from her Majesty communicating to 
the Privy Council, assembled at Buckingham Palace on 
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November 23, 1839, her intention of allying herself with chap. 

° XXXVIII 

Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburq and Gotha. This Cl ' 

announcement, which, by her Majesty’s gracious permis- 1888 ' 
sion, was immediately made public, was speedily followed i sad. 
by the insertion, by royal command, of the Prince’s name 
with the rest of the royal family ; and he was naturalised 
by a bill introduced into the House of Peers on 20th Jan. - id . 
January 1840, which passed rapidly by a suspension of 
the standing orders. Ministers proposed £50,000 as 
the annuity to the Prince, which was, on the motion of 
the Duke of Wellington, somewhat ungraciously reduced 
to £30,000. Mr Hume proposed to reduce it still fur- p ehi 
ther to £21,000, but this was negatived by a large Reg> 
majority in the Commons. The marriage took place on 
the 10th February 1840, with all the pomp and solem- 
nity usual on such occasions ; and the public satisfaction 
was wound up to the highest pitch by the birth of the 033’. 
Princess-Royal, which took place on Nov. 21, 1840. 1 

Thus did the family of Saxe-Coburg ascend the throne ^ 
of Englaud — a memorable event in British annals, when Reflections 
it is recollected that, since the Conquest in 1006, only auspicious 
live changes of the reigning family had taken place — event ' 
the Normans, the Plantagencts, the Tudors, the Stuarts, 
and the Hanoverians. The nation had good reason to 
congratulate itself that on this occasion the sceptre passed 
to a new family, not by the rude grasp of conquest, or 
amidst the agonies of civil war, but by the free choice of 
a young Princess, the undoubted Sovereign of the realm, 
who, in singleness of heart, bestowed her hand on the 
deserved object of her youthful predilection. Cousin- 
german by blood, the Queen and the Prince were nearly 
of the same age, and had been acquainted in their early 
years ; but it was not till they met, in the bloom of youth, 
in the princely halls of Windsor, that their acquaintance 
assumed a more serious and tender form. The Prince 
possessed all the qualities fitted to attract the attention 
of his royal cousin. Gifted by nature with an elegant 
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chap, aud commanding figure, he possessed at the same time a 

’ countenance in which an expression, naturally mild and 

1840 ' benevolent, was mingled with a certain shade of reflection, 
and even melancholy. His character, since he was placed 
in the delicate and difficult situation of Prince-consort, 
but not regnant, has corresponded with what might have 
been anticipated from this physiognomy. Carefully 
abstaining from any interference with party-politics, or 
auy intermingling, at least in a visible way, with affairs 
of state, he has devoted abilities of no ordinary kind, 
and a disposition in the highest degree benevolent and 
philanthropic, to the encouragement of art and enter- 
prise, and the alleviation in every possible way of human 
suffering. His influence with the Queen, whose remark- 
able talents and patriotic spirit are fitted in a peculiar 
manner to appreciate these qualities, must be great, but 
it has never appeared in a dangerous or invidious form ; 
and the name of Prince Albert has, since his marriage 
with his royal consort, been associated only with projects 
of patriotism and works of beneficence. 

5 If Great Britain has been fortunate in the personal 
andPro lIy ’ c ^ arac ^ er °f ^ ie P™ce whom Queen Victoria selected to 
testantprin- be her royal consort, the nation has not been less so in 
t ' i ‘ £S * the principles of the family from which he was descended. 
The family of Saxe-Coburg had been amongst the first 
converts to, and steadiest supporters of, the Reformation. 
In the castle of Saxe-Coburg Luther sought and found 
refuge, when endangered in the first rise of the new faith ; 
the apartments in which he dwelt, the bedstead on which 
he rested, the pulpit from which he preached, are pre- 
served with pious care ; and in the portfolio of the youth- 
ful Prince who was destined to place a dynasty on the 
throne of England, were to be found sketches of the 
venerable pile in which were preserved the relics which 
had given such distinction to his race. Immense, at this 
juncture, was the importance of this confirmed Protestant- 
ism in the royal consort of Queen Victoria. From the 
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combined influence of the Reform Bill and the equal chap. 

balance of parties in the House of Commons, it had come J 

to pass that the small majority which cast the balance in im 
favour of the present Administration was entirely com- 
posed of Irish Catholics, and by their defection it might 
at any moment be overturned. To counterbalance so 
formidable an influence in such a quarter, nothing could 
be so fortunate as the knowledge of confirmed Protestant 
principles in the family which now ascended the throne. 

When Ministers could reckon only on so small a majo- 
rity in the House of Commons, and were in a minority in legislative 
the Lords, it was scarcely to bo expected that any mea- ti.e period, 
sures of real importance or beneficial tendency could be ^“ mmal 
introduced into Parliament. Yet such was the force of 
public opinion, that, despite the weakness of the execu- 
tive, some important measures were during this period in 
a manner forced upon the Government by the country. 

The first of these was a bill for the relaxation of the 
ancient severity of our criminal law. Even after the un- 
wearied and benevolent efforts of Sir Samuel Romilly and 
Sir James Mackintosh to remove this staiu from our sta- 
tute-book, much remained yet to be done ; and public 
opinion, outstripping in this instance, as in many others, 
the march of legislation, loudly demanded the abrogation 
of the penalty of death in a much greater number of 
instances. Mr Ewart, and a considerable party both in 
and out of the House of Commons, even went a step far- 
ther, and strenuously contended for the entire abolition 
of the punishment of death, even in cases of cold-blooded 
murder. To this extreme change, however, fortunately 
little countenance was given. The Criminal Law Com- 
missioners, to whom the matter had been referred, recom- 
mended, in their report in 1837, the abolition of the 
penalty of death in twenty-one out of the thirty-one cases 
in which it was still retained. This proposal was adopted 
in a bill brought in by Lord John Russell, which passed 
the House of Commons against an amendment moved by 
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chap. Mr Ewart for the entire abolition of capital punishments 
XXYi n ’ by a majority of only one — so strongly rooted was the 
1830. (j es i re f or an alleviation of the criminal law in the public 
Ju 'y 14 - m j nc i it passed the Lords without a division. This 
was a great and salutary change, and it was followed up 
by the 'Criminal Law Commissioners, who before 1845 
had presented eight reports, which were consolidated in 
i Pail- ( )e i, an act entitled “ The Act of Crimes and 1'unisliments.” 
x*xyni Since that time — that is, during a period now of eleven 
Pol'’ n,c[’ J cars — the punishment of death has never been inflicted in 
ii. --<>■ Great Britain but in cases of cold-blooded and deliberate 
murder. 1 

This has been a great and blessed change ; and if it 
Reflections had been followed up by efficient measures to increase 
jec^aii.r 1 " and render more stiiugcnt the secondary punishments 
oUcconda!y which were to come in place of death, it would have been 
meiits!" a subject of unmixed thankfulness and congratulation. 
Unfortunately, however, this has by no means been the 
case ; and from the entire neglect with which, for the 
next fifteen years, the subject of transportation has been 
treated, a new set of evils has arisen, which, if of a less 
tragic, has proved of a more widespread character than 
the sanguinary punishments of former times. The reason 
of this is obvious. The forced labour of convicts is a very 
great advantage to infant colonies, and is always at first 
gladly received by them ; but after a time the necessity 
for their assistance is less strongly felt ; and if care is not 
taken to augment the numbers of free settlers in as great 
a proportion as that of the penal convicts, they will come 
in time to be felt as a very great evil. This change was 
experienced in the strongest manner in the British penal 
colonies. From the lasting and widespread distress 
which, with the exception of three years, pervaded the 
British empire from 1838 to 1850, the multitude of con- 
victs sentenced to transportation became so large that 
they greatly exceeded the requirements of the free settlers. 
New South Wales being at once the most distant colony 
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of Great Britain, and therefore the most expensive to chap. 

* XXXVIII 

reach by her emigrants, and the exclusive receptacle for ' 

its convicts, became ere long overcharged with the latter 1839 ‘ 
description of inhabitants. 

Loud murmurs on the subject were in consequence 
heard in Sydney, upon which Government, to elude the Mode in 
difficulty, sent them all to Van Diemens Land, a colony change was 
still farther away, to which no free emigrants could go about. ht 
for less than £25 a-head, while to the American shores 
the transit cost only £5. As a natural consequence, Van 
Diemens Land became choked up with convicts : from 
three to four thousand were in the end sent there every 
year, being more than the annual free emigrants. The evil 
consequence of this disproportion, which was soon generally 
known, diffused an universal panic in all the colonies, 
from which petitions for the entire abolition of transpor- 
tation flowed in on all sides. To these demands Govern- 
ment, not properly understanding the subject, in an evil 
hour yielded ; and the system of transportation, the best 
which human wisdom ever yet devised, both for the 
mother country, the colonies, and the criminals, has been, 
it is to be hoped only for a time, abandoned. The story 
of this disastrous change will form an important topic in 
the sequel of this History. 

It was fortunate for Great Britain that at the time 
when this unfortunate change, the result of ignorance important 
and inattention on the part of the central Government, onCim- 
was preparing in regard to transportation, more rational gTrdmg'coi- 
views came to pervade both the legislature and the country omsatlon - 
on the subject of colonisation generally. On 27th June 
1839, resolutions on the subject were brought forward by 
Mr Ward,* which are of value as embodying, for the first 

* “ Resolved — I. That the occupation and cultivation of waste lands in the 
British colonies, by means of emigration, tends to improve the condition of 
all the industrious classes in the United Kingdom, by diminishing the compe- 
tition for employment at home, in consequence of the removal of super- 
abundant numbers creating new markets, and increasing the demand for 
shipping and manufactures. 

“ II. That the prosperity of colonies, and the progress of colonisation, 
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chap, time in the proceedings of the legislature, the true prin- 
— * ciples of colonial administration, which had been so often 
183J * misunderstood or perverted by the selfishness or cupidity 
of those possessing influence or authority at home. They 
consisted in disposing of colonial lands, not to a few 
favoured individuals in huge lots, to whom they might 
prove a source of great and growing fortune, but in 
moderate quantities to sucli as might really undertake 
their cultivation, and at such reasonable prices as, with- 
out discouraging enterprise, might insure an attempt at 
least to produce reimbursement by tlfeir produce. The 
ruinous effects of the opposite system had been felt both 
in Canada and Northern Australia, where immense tracts 
of fertile land were retained in a state of nature fiom hav- 
ing been imprudently alienated to a few favoured indivi- 
duals ; and the beneficial effects of the system now 
recommended had been evinced in the new colony of 
Southern Australia in the most remarkable manner. The 
resolutions were withdrawn by Mr Ward, as it was too 
late to legislate on the subject in that session of Parlia- 
ment ; but Mr Labouchere, on the part of Government, 
announced their adoption of the principles embodied in 

mainly depend on the manner in which a light of private piopcity in the 
waste lands of a colony may l>e acquued, and that amidst the great variety 
of methods of disposing of w’aste lands which have been pursued by tho 
British Government, the most effectual, beyond all comparison, is the plan of 
a sale, at a fixed, uniform, and sufficient price, for ready money, without any 
other restriction or condition , and the employment of the whole, or a large 
fixed proportion of the purchase-money, m affording a passage to the colony 
cost free to young persons of both sexes of the labouring class, m an equal 
proportion of the sexes. 

“ III. That in order to derive the greatest possible public advantage from 
this method of colonising, it is essential that the permanence of the system 
should be secured by the Legislature, and that its administration should bo 
intrubted to a distinct subordinate branch of tho colonial department, autho- 
red to sell colonial lands in this country ; to anticipate the sales of lands by 
raising loans for emigration on the security of future land-sales; and gene- 
rally to superintend the arrangements by which the comfort and wellbeing of 
the emigrants may be secured. 

IV Resolved, That this method of colonising has been applied by tbe 
Legislature to the new colony of South Australia with very remarkablo and 
gratifying results ; and that it is expedient that Parliament should extend tho 
South Australian system to all other colonies which are suited to its opera- 
tions.” — Pari. Deb. xlvin. 997 ; Ann. Beg. 1839, p. 229. 
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the resolutions, which had already been applied in the new 
colony of Southern Australia ; and they have formed the 
basis of colonial administration ever since that time. It 
is only to be regretted that, combined with these just 
views of colonies and emigration, there was not introduced 
a wise and extensive system of transportation, which 
might not only have relieved the mother country of that 
prodigious accumulation of incorrigible offenders which 
has since been felt as so serious an evil, but, by providing 
a steady supply of forced labour for the formation of 
loads, bridges, and harbours in the colonies, have left 
individual free enterprise to devote itself to the cultiva- 
tion of the separate properties, and thus rendered the 
increase of crime in the British Islands an additional 
source of prosperity and happiness to the whole empire. 1 

Some very curious and important facts bearing on 
the great questions of emigration and colonisation were 
brought out in the course of this debate. It was stated 
by Mr Ward, that in the last forty-two years the Ameri- 
can Government had realised by the sale of waste lands in 
the different States of the Union no less than £17,000,000 
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sterling, and yet these States, so far from having been 
retarded in their growth by so large a price being exacted 
for the purchase of lands, had made unprecedented pro- 
gress in population, wealth, and industry. As a contrast 
to this, our own North American colonies, where vast 
tracts of land had been alienated to a few individuals 
incapable of improving them, remained comparatively 
waste and desolate, and not only made no progress, but 
brought in no revenue to lay the foundation of a better 
state of things. In the United States of America, no 
less than 140,000,000 of acres belonging to the State 
had been surveyed and mapped at an expense of no less 
than £500,000 ; and for the information of intended d*. 
purchasers, a general land-office was established at Wash- low-Ann.’ 
ington, and forty subordinate ones in different parts of all' ’ 
the Union. 2 The sum paid into the treasury since the 
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xxxviii s ^ s *' em was introduced amouuted to 84,000,000 dollars, 

— ’ by means of which the national debt had been paid off ; 

and the annual sums paid into the treasury from this 
source, which in 1795 had been only 4836 dollars, 
had risen progressively, till in 1836 they amounted to 

24.000. 000 dollars. 

On the other hand, the adoption of the opposite system 
Continued, in most of the British colonics had been attended with 
the most disastrous results. In the case of the Swan 
River in Western Australia, no less than 500,000 acres 
were granted to Mr Peel, who took out ,£50,000 to cul- 
tivate it ; and the Governor got 1 00,000 acres : but these 
huge grants remained desolate, for the labourers taken 
out, not being attached to the soil by the bonds of pro- 
perty, all dispersed, and the colony went to ruin. In 
New South Wales, since the system of selling land had 
been introduced in 1832, though the price asked was the 
very inadequate one of 5s. an acre, no less than .£240,091 
had been realised in four 3 cars, which was a security for 
£1,000,000 of an emigration fund. In Canada, the 
system of large grants had been the most serious of all 
bars to improvement, and was the great cause of the 
acknowledged inferiority at that period (1839) of those 
provinces to the United States. In Upper Canada, out 
of 17,653,000 acres surveyed, only 1,597,000 remained 
unappropriated ; in Lower Canada, only 1,669,963 out 
of 6,169,000 ; and in Nova Scotia, only 250,000 out of 

6.000. 000. In Prince Edward’s Island 1,400,000 acres 
had been alienated in one day, in blocks of from 20,000 
to 150,000 acres each. Of all this immense territory 
the greater part remained waste and uncultivated ; not 
one-tenth of the alienated land had been rendered profit- 
able, while the opposite shores of America were teeming 
with towns, villages, and inhabitants. On the other 
hand, since the opposite system had been wisely adopted 
in 1831, by Lord Howick, in South Australia, the most 
gratifying results had taken place. No less than 124,738 
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acres had been alienated from 1831 to 1839, for a price chap. 

1 XXXVIII 

of £124,499 ; and the inhabitants who already had gone ' 

out in five years were no less than 10,000 souls, at a i83J ‘ 
cost of £18 a-head. Sir W. Molesworth at the same 
time mentioned the important fact, that the rapid pro- 
gress of Australiawas owing, not to the Government having 
provided the settlers with gratuitous lands, but “ having 
furnished the combinable labour, which gave value to 
the soil, by means of convict slaves transported at the 
cost of the country, while the Government had further 
created an excellent market in the form of convict, civil, 
and military establishments for the manufactures of the 1 , 1>a ' 1 . J w> 
country. They had granted away 7,000,000 acres, and n>>° ; Am., 
transported in all 110,000 persons, of whom from 80,000 
to 40,000 were now in private service.” 1 

These valuable observations indicate the principles on 
which the new colonial administration of Great Britain New colo- 
has been founded, which, beyond all doubt, are in them- ofKnghuid. 
selves just, and for introducing which the Whig Govern- 
ment, and in particular Lord Howick (now Earl Grey), 
who first reduced it to practice in 1881, deserve the 
highest credit. These principles are : 1. To alienate the 
crown lands only in moderate quantities to individuals, 
and at such prices as render the purchase of' large tracts 
impossible by any one person ; 2. Out of the price 
obtained for these lands to form a fund for the gratuitous 
removal of emigrants to aid in their cultivation ; 8. To 
give to the local legislature of the colonies such extensive 
powers as to render them, to all practical ends, self- 
governed. The latter object, which has now, though after 
a considerable lapse of time, been attained, by granting 
constitutions on the most liberal principles to all the 
colonies, was absolutely indispensable after the Reform 
Bill passed, and alone has held the colonial empire 
together since that momentous epoch. As the destruction 
of the nomination boroughs, by which the colonies had 
been formerly represented without the admission of any 
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chap, direct representation into the imperial legislature, exposed 

' the colonies without any shield to the rule of adverse 

l83 ' <l ‘ interests in the heart of the empire, they must soon have 
broken off from British connection had they not been ren- 
dered practically self-governed, and thus retained in their 
allegiance by the firm and enduring bond of mutual interest. 

The year 1839 is remarkable as being the first in 
First settle- which a body of emigrants landed from the British 
British c«i- shores to establish a settlement in New Zealand. In 
NcwzTa- October of that year the “ Tory ” sailed from the Clyde 
land. with some hundred emigrants on board, bound for that 
distant and then almost unknown land. It was known 
to be intersected by lofty mountains, which gave promise 
of mineral riches, abounding in grassy vales, watered by 
pure and perennial streams, and blessed by a genial 
climate, equally removed from the snows of the arctic or 
the heats of the torrid zone. But it was known also to 
be inhabited by a race of savages who had acquired an 
unenviable celebrity all over the world as cannibals, and 
to whose real dangers imagination for long had added 
visionary terrors. It required no small courage in a 
small body of men to make more than half the circuit of 
the globe to settle in this distant and phantom-peopled 
realm; but - the spirit of adventure indigenous in the 
Anglo-Saxon race, and which then existed in peculiar 
vigour in the British Islands, was equal to the undertak- 
> Per nai ln S i an d the hardy emigrants, amidst the tears and 
knowledge, prayers of their relations and friends, took their depar- 
ture from the banks of the Clyde. 1 

Amidst the whirl of party politics and the struggle for 
Speech at political power, this event excited little attention in 
the New 0 London. But it was otherwise in the provinces, where 
emigrants, its importance was more clearly appreciated; and at a 
public dinner given in Glasgow to the emigrants previous 
to their departure, a gentleman present thus addressed 
the assembly : “ Let us no longer strain after the imprac- 
ticable attempt to disarm the commercial jealousy of 
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European states, but, boldly looking our situation in the chap. 

face, direct our main efforts to the strengthening, con- ‘ 

solidating, and increasing our colonial empire. There 1839 ' 
are to be found the bone of our bone, and flesh of our 
flesh ; there the true descendants of the Anglo-Saxon 
race ; there the people who, already imbued with our 
tastes, our habits, our artificial wants, must be chained 
for centuries to agricultural or pastoral employments, 
and can only obtain from the mother country the 
immense amount of manufacturing produce which their 
wealth and numbers must require. There is no one 
circumstance in the present condition of Great Britain — 
not even those which are justly considered as pregnant 
with danger and alarm — that may not' be converted into 
a source of blessing, if a decided and manly course is 
taken by the nation and its Government in regard to its 
colonial interests. Indeed, so clearly does this appear, 
that one is almost tempted to believe that the manifold 
political and social evils of our present condition are the 
scourges intended by Providence to bring us back, by 
necessity and a sense of our own interests, to those great 
national duties from which we have so long and un- 
accountably swerved. Are we oppressed with a numer- 
ous and redundant population, and justly apprehensive 
that a mass of human beings, already consisting of 
twenty-five millions, and increasing at the rate of a 
thousand a-day, will ere long be unable to find employ- 
ment within the narrow space of these islands 1 Let us 
turn to the colonies, and there we shall find boundless 
regions capable of maintaining ten times our present 
population in contentment and affluence, and which 
require only the surplus arms and mouths of the parent 
State to be converted into gigantic empires, which may, 
before a century has elapsed, overshadow the greatness 
even of European renown. 

“Are we justly fearful that the increasing manufac- 
turing skill and growing commercial jealousy of the 

VOL. vi. 2 c 
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chap. Continental states may gradually shut us out from the 

' European market, and that our millions of manufacturers 

may find their sources of foreign subsistence fail at a 
Continued, time when all home employments are filled up ? Let us 
turn to the colonies, and there we shall see empires of 
gigantic strength rapidly rising to maturity, in which 
manufacturing establishments cannot for a very long 
period take root, and in which the taste for British 
manufactures and the habits of British comfort are 
indelibly implanted in the British race. Are we over- 
burdened with the weight and the multitude of our 
paupers, and trembling under the effect of the deep- 
rooted discontent produced in the attempt to with- 
draw public support from the starving but able-bodied 
labourers ? Let us find the means of transporting these 
robust labourers to our colonial settlements, and we shall 
confer as great a blessing upon them as we shall give 
relief to the parent State. Are we disquieted by the 
rapid progress of corruption in our great towns, and the 
enormous mass of female profligacy which now infests 
those great marts of pleasure and opulence? Let us look 
to the colonies, and there we shall find states in which 
the great evil experienced is the undue preponderance of 
the male sex ; and all that is wanting to right the prin- 
ciple of increase is the transfer of part of the female 
population which now encumbers the British Isles. Are 
the means to transport these numerous and indigent 
classes to those distant regions awanting ? and has indi- 
vidual emigration hitherto been liable to the reproach 
that it removes the better class of citizens, who could do 
for themselves, and leaves the poorest a burden on the 
community? The British navy lies between; and means 
exist of transporting, at a trifling cost to the parent 
State, all that can be required of our working population 
from that part of the empire which they overburden, to 
that where they would prove a blessing. 

“ Powerful as these considerations are, drawn from 
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private interest or public advantage, there are jet greater chap. 
things than these ; there are higher duties with which XXXVllt ' 
man is intrusted than those connected with kindred or 1 ^ 9 ‘ 
country ; and if their due discharge is to be ascertain- Continued, 
ed by statistical details, it is those which measure the 
growth of moral and religious improvement rather 
than those which measure the increase of commerce and 
opulence. What said the Most High, in that auspi- 
cious moment when the eagle first sported in the return- 
ing sunbeam, when the dove brought back the olive- 
branch to a guilty and expiring world, and the ‘ robe of 
beams was woven in the sky which first spoke peace to 
man % ’ ‘ God shall increase J aphet, and he shall dwell 
in the tents of Shorn ; and Canaan shall be his servant/ 

God has multiplied Japhet, and well and nobly has he 
performed his destiny. After conquering in the Roman 
legions the ancient world, after humanising the barbarism 
of antiquity by the power of the Roman sway and the 
influence of the Roman law, the ‘audax Japeti genus’ 
has transmitted to modern times the far more glorious 
inheritance of European freedom. After having con- 
quered in the British navy the empire of the seas, it 
has extended to the utmost verge of the earth the influ- 
ence of humanised manners, and bequeathed to future 
ages the far more glorious inheritance of British coloni- 
sation. But mark the difference in the action of the 
descendants of Japhet — the European race — upon the 
fortunes of mankind, from the influence of that religion 
to which the Roman empire was only the mighty pioneer. 

The Roman legions conquered only by the sword ; fire 
and bloodshed attended their steps. It was said by our 
own ancestors on the hills of Caledonia, that they gave 
peace only by establishing a solitude : ‘ Ubi solitudinem 
fecerunt pacem adpellant/ 

“The British colonists now set out with the olive- 

17 

branch, not the sword, in their hands — with the cross, not concluded, 
the eagle, on their banners ; they bring not war and 
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CHAP. 

xxxrai. 


1839. 


1 Speech of 
Mr Alison, 
Oct 15, 
1839; Col- 
lected Es- 
says, iii. 
472. 


devastation, but peace and civilisation, around their ban- 
ners, aud the track of their chariot-wheels is followed, not 
by the sighs of a captive, but the blessings of a liberated 
world. ‘ He shall dwell,’ says the prophecy, ‘ in the 
tents of Shem.’ Till these times that prophecy has not 
been accomplished. The descendants of Shem — the 
Arabic race — still held the fairest portions of the earth, 
and the march of civilisation, like the path of the sun, 
has hitherto been from east to west. From the plains of 
Shinar to the isles of Greece, from the isles of Greece to 
the hills of Rome, from the hills of Romo to the shores 
of Britain, from the shores of Britain to the wilds of 
America, the march of civilisation has been steadily in 
one direction, and it has never reverted to the land of 
its birth. Is, then, this progress of civilisation destined 
to be perpetual ? Is the tide of civilisation to roll only 
to the foot of the Rocky Mountains, and is the sun of 
knowledge to set at last in the waves of the Pacific 1 
No, the mighty day of four thousand years is drawing to 
its close ; the sun of humanity has performed its destined 
course; but long ere its setting beams are extinguished in 
the West, its ascending rays have glittered on the isles of 
the Eastern seas. We stand on the verge of the great 
revolution of Time; the descendants of Japliet are about 
to dwell in the tents of Shem ; civilisation is returning to 
the land of its birth ; and another day and another race 
are beginning to shed their influence upon the human 
species. Already the British arms in India have given 
herald of its approach, and spread into the heart of Asia 
the terrors of the English name and the justice of the 
English rule. And now we see the race of Japhet 
setting out to people the isles of the Eastern seas, and 
the seeds of another Europe and a second England sown 
in the regions of the sun.” 1 

Less momentous in its ultimate consequences than this 
all-important subject of colonial emigration, but far more 
interesting at the time to the inhabitants of the dominant 
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islands, the topic of Post-Office Reform at this period chap. 

awakened a large portion of public attention. Mr Row- .' 

land Hill was the principal author of the great change um ' 
which was ere long adopted by Government, and he Post-office 
found a zealous coadjutor in Parliament in Mr Wallace Mima's 
of Kelly, the member for Greenock. His plan consisted plai1, 
in at once reducing the postage of all letters, which at 
that period were variously charged, for inland distance, 
from 2d. to Is. 2d., to Id. for every distance. The pro- 
bable increase in the number of letters transmitted from 
this great reduction would, he contended, ere long com- 
pensate to the exchequer the consequences of the reduc- 
tion of rates ; and even if it should prove otherwise, the 
facilities given to mercantile communication, and the vast 
advantages of a great increase in friendly and domestic 
intercourse, were well worth purchasing at the cost of an 
inconsiderable diminution of revenue. It was truly said, 
that if Government were to lay a tax of sixpence on 
every person speaking to their children, the injustice of 
the tax would be so universally felt that it would not 
stand twenty-four hours ; yet what difference is there 
when parents are prohibited from writing to their chil- 
dren, or children to their parents, unless they pay that 
tax in the shape of postage ? That the postage of letters 
is too high, is decisively proved by the fact that, between 
the years 1815 and 1835, the Post-office revenue, instead 
of increasing, had remained stationary ; whereas, from the 
mere augmentation of population, it should have increased 
£507,500. There was much force in these considerations; 
and such w r as the enthusiasm which they excited among 
the mercantile classes, and the pressure they exerted upon 
the legislature, that, after much opposition, the scheme r os .Lfficc 
was at length adopted by Government, by a bill introduced 
into the Commons by the Chancellor of the Exchequer on ^“'g^ 5 ’ 
July 5, 1839, which became law on 17th August there- Am. 
after. The majority for its adoption was no less than 288.’ 
102. 1 A fourpenny rate was at first adopted for a few 
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chap, weeks : but the reduced rate of a penny for each half- 
'ounce came into operation on the 10th January 1840. 

1 ®J°* Seventeen years have now elapsed since this great 
Results’ of change was adopted, and experience has amply tested its 
sure? 8 *’ results. In one point of view they have been satis- 
factory, in another the reverse. By a return presented 
to the House of Commons in 1849, it appeared that the 
number of letters had quadrupled since the introduction 
of the new system in 1840.* So far there is every rea- 
son for congratulation ; for so great an increase in inter- 
nal communication could not have taken place without a 
vast addition to human happiness, and no small strength- 
ening of domestic love, the strongest safeguard of human 
virtue. But if the effects of this change upon the re- 
venue are considered, and the ultimate results to the 
general taxation of the empire, a very different conclu- 
sion must be formed. The net revenue from the Post- 
office of the United Kingdom before the change was 
£1,648,000; and in 1850, after ten years’ operation, t it 
was only £733,000 — it having sunk the year after the 


* Letters passing through the Post-Office in the United Kingdom. 


1839, 

1840, 
1844, 


81,460,516 

168,768,244 

242,091,685 


1847, 

1848, 

1849, 


— Varl. lletur ns, July 1850 ; and Porter p. 711. 


322,146,241 

328,829,185 

337,065,167 


+ Returns and Charges of the Post-Office for the United Kingdom. 


Year 
ending 
5th Jan. 

Gross Receipt. 

Expense of 
Management. 

Net Revenue. 

Real Net 
Revenue, inclu- 
sive of Charges 
on Government 
Depnitments. 

1839 

£2,467,215 

£669,756 

£1,676,522 


1840 

2,522,494 

741,676 

1,641,088 


New 

System 

1841 

1,359,466 

858,677 

500,789 

£410,028 

1842 

1,499,418 

938,168 

561,249 

447,993 

1843 

1,578,145 

977,104 

600,641 

478,479 

1844 

1,620,867 

980,650 

640,217 

523,714 

1845 

3,705,067 

985,110 

719,957 

610,720 

1846 

3,887,576 

1,125,594 

761,982 

660,791 

1847 

1,923,857 

1,138,745 

825,112 

724,757 

1848 

2,181,016 

3,196,520 

984,496 

863,206 

1849 

2,143,679 

3,403,250 

740,429 

624,526 

1850 

2,165,349 

1,324,562 

840,787 

733,863 


— Porter’s Progress of the Nation , p. 714, 3d edit. 
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introduction of the change to £410,000, since which chap. 

° XXXVIII 

there has been a progressive advance. These figures ' 

appear in some degree to justify the expectations held 1840 ‘ 
out as to the increase in the number of letters posted 
coming at length to compensate the reduction in the rates 
of postage ; but they prove to be altogether illusory, 
and to lead to a directly opposite conclusion, when a fact, 
carefully concealed by the Liberals, but which has since 
been extracted from Lord John Russell, in a debate on 
the navy estimates, is taken into consideration. This is, 
that when the penny postage was introduced, the whole 
expense of the packet service, which formerly had been 
borne by the Post-office, amounting to £784,000 a-year, 
was thrown upon the navy. If this large sum were re- 
placed as a charge on the Post-office, which it should be 
to make the comparison fair, it would more than absorb 
the whole present surplus revenue derived from that 
establishment ; so that, literally speaking, it is not now 
self-supporting. The reason is, that the expense of the 
establishment, even without the packet service, has been 
so much increased by the change; before 1850 it had 
doubled, having risen from £670,000 to £1,320,000, 
while the gross receipts had declined from £2,500,000 to 
£2,165,000. The failure of the scheme, in a financial 
point of view, appears still more clearly when it is recol- 
lected that the foreign and colonial postage, especially to 
America and the colonies, is still charged at the old 
heavy rates, though, to keep up the illusion, it forms part 
of the British penny-postage returns ; and that a consi- 
derable addition has since the change been made to this , Porter , 
branch of revenue, by making the Post-office the vehicle, ^ ro |f e ‘? of 
which it was not before, for the cheap conveyance of 714 , 715 ? 
books and parcels. 1 

The truth is, that the penny postage has broken down, 
so far as raising any surplus received from this source is Causes of 
concerned, from a very obvious cause, and which, in recent 
times, has occasioned the ruin of many other branches 0 f ofre,re ” UB * 
revenue, and is one main cause of the disappearance of 
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chap, the sinking-fund, and constant financial embarrassment 

' in which the country has since been involved. This is, 

1840 - that the reduction, however expedient and proper to a cer- 
tain extent, was carried much too far. It is the greatest 
possible mistake to assert, as is so often done by the 
cheapening party, that you can never lower duties too 
much, and that the only secure foundation for a large 
revenue is an evanescent taxation. Under such a system 
it will very soon disappear altogether. Had a 3d. or 
2d. postage for all letters been introduced, it would have 
been hailed as a great boon by the nation, and would 
soon have yielded a surplus revenue, in the first case, of 
£1,500,000, in the last of £800,000 a-year ; whereas, 
under the penny system, it in reality does not pay its 
own expense, if the packet-service expenses, the cost of 
which was formerly paid by the Post-office, are brought 
to its debit. The effects of this great mistake have 
been very serious, and are now, it is to be feared, irre- 
mediable. Coupled with the general failure of the 
revenue in other departments at this period from the 
monetary crisis, the great deficit of £1,500,000 a-year 
from the Post-office occasioned such a chasm in the 
revenue that a great effort to replace it became indis- 
pensable ; and recourse was necessarily had to what Sir 
R. Peel had shortly before justly called “ the dire scourge 
of direct taxation.” This rash and excessive change in 
the Post-office is thus to be regarded as the parent of the 
income-tax, now imposed as a lasting burden on a small 
portion of the nation ; and a part of the general system, 
since so extensively carried out, of taking the weight of 
direct taxation entirely off the shoulders of the dominant 
multitude, and laying it on a few hundred thousands of 
the community. 

Another matter seriously occupied the attention of the 
House of Commons and Parliament in this year, arising 
out of the perhaps imprudent exercise of that unknown 
and ill-defined power, the privilege of Parliament. The 
origin of the dispute was this : In the year 1836, Lord 
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Chief- Justice Denman declared from the bench that the ^chai\ 

authority of the House of Commons could not justify the * * * 

publication of a libel, while the house maintained that 1 ^°* 
what was printed and published under the direction or stockdaie’s 
by the authority of the house could not be questioned in theprivj- 
any court of law, not even the highest. A committee of }2£en **** 
the House of Commons, to whom the matter was re- 


ferred, reported to this effect on 30th May 1837, and 
the house resolved in the same terms, declaring any at- 


tempt to question this a violation of the privileges of 
Parliament.'* Meanwhile Messrs Hansard, the parlia- 


mentary printers and publishers, had published in the par- 
liamentary proceedings certain reports on prisons, in one 
of which a book, published by Messrs J. and J. Stock- 
dale, found in a prison, was severely animadverted upon. 
Upon this Stockdale prosecuted the Hansards for libel, 
who in their turn pleaded the authority and privilege of 
Parliament. Lord Denman overruled the defence.f The 


Hansards declined to plead to the court as incompetent, 
and the result was that judgment went by default, 1 Par] Deb< 
and the damages were assessed at .£600 by the jury i n 
the sheriff court. 1 Stockdale pressed for instant execu- 
tion, and the Sheriffs of London, Messrs William Evans 10 - 21 . 
and John Wheelton, having in vain petitioned for delay, 


* The resolutions of the House of Commons were as follows *— 

« I. That the power of publishing such of its reports, proceedings, and votes 
as it shall deem necessary and conducive to the public interests is an essential 
incident to the constitutional freedom of Parliament, more especially of this 
house as the representative portion of it 

ft IX. That by the law and privileges of Parliament this house has the sole and 
exclusive jurisdiction to determine upon the existence and extent of its privi- 
leges, and that the institution or prosecution of any action, suit, or other pro- 
ceedings, for the purpose of bringing them into discussion or decision before 
any court elsewhere than a Parliament, is a high breach of such privilege, and 
renders all parties concerned therein amenable to its just displeasure, and to 
the punishment consequent thereon.” — 'Resolutions of the House of Com- 
mons, May 30, 1837 ; Pari. Deb. xlv. 981, and xlix. 1101. 

t Lord Denman said, “ I entirely disagree from the law laid down by the 
learned counsel for the defendants. My direction to you, subject to a question 
hereafter, is, that the fact of the House of Commons having directed Messrs 
Hansard to publish all their parliamentary reports is no justification for them, 
or for any bookseller who publishes a parliamentary report containing a libel 
against any man.” — Ann. Reg. 1840, p. 17. 
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chap, were compelled to assess and levy the damages, which 
xx xvin . was an execution in the Hansards’ premises, on 

184°. 12 th November. 

The Sheriffs, anxious to gain time in the hope that some 
committal mode of escaping the dilemma in which they were placed 
riffs for ° might be discovered, delayed, after the execution, paying 
privilege! the money to the Messrs Stockdale. Upon this the 
Jan. 17 . Court of Queen’s Bench granted a rule calling on the 
Sheriffs to show cause why they did not pay the money 
to the Messrs Stockdale, and at the same time the 
House of Commons ordered them to the bar of the house 
to answer for breach of privilege in not paying back the 
money to the Messrs Hansard. The Sheriffs then could 
not avoid either commitment by the Court of Queen’s 
Bench for disobedience of its orders, or by the House of 
Commons for breach of privilege. They preferred, like 
intrepid men, doing the duty to which they were sworn 
as executors of the law ; and having appeared in their 
jan. 20. scarlet robes of office at the bar of the house, and declined 
saying anything in defence of their performance of their 
duty as officers of the Court of Queen’s Bench, they were, 
on the motion of Lord John Russell, committed for con- 
tempt of court. When taken, under a writ of Habeas 
Corpus, a few days after, to the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
they were loudly cheered in the Court, the whole bar 
standing ; and while they remained in custody, they were 
visited by a large and not the least respectable portion of 
both houses of Parliament. The sensation in the country 
was very great, and the press generally applauded the 
courageous conduct of the officers who asserted the supre- 
macy of law against what was almost universally con- 
, l ii p $ 2 ? ob - sidered an unconstitutional stretch of the House of Com- 
294 2 io 8 i mons - They remained in custody till April 15, when 
Kog 2: i 84 o' the J were discharged, by order of the house, in conse- 
20,40,57.’ qucnceof a bill having become law adjusting this delicate 
and painful matter in future. 1 * 

. * Mr Sheriff Wheelfcon had been previously discharged on account of ill- 
health. — Ann. Reg, 1840, p. 46. 
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In this distressing collision between the legislature chap. 

and the highest court of law in the kingdom, it would ' 

appear that the House of Commons was right in the ^g 0 ' 
main point for which they contended, and wrong in the inflection! 
mode of attaining it which they adopted. As freedom joct. 
of debate is indispensable to a legislative assembly, so the 
same immunity must be extended to all its reports and 
proceedings ; and if the house itself enjoys that privilege, 
it is impossible to hold that their publication can be made 
the foundation of punishment or damages ; for of what 
value in a free community is free discussion in the legis- 
lature, if its publication is prevented to the country ? On 
this account, without questioning the decision of the 
Queen’s Bench in point of law, it may well be doubted 
whether it had either justice, reason, or expedience for its 
support. In the object for which they contended, there- 
fore, the House of Commons was clearly in the right, 
and it was an object essential to the utility and duo dis- 
charge of its functions by a legislative and deliberative 
assembly. But, on the other hand, they seem to have 
been equally wrong in the mode in which they attempted 
to enforce it, especially against the Sheriffs. The Court 
of Queen’s Bench having determined that the privilege of 
Parliament was no defence against the publication of a 
libel, neither the plaintiff, in an action founded on such 
publication, nor the Sheriffs who carried the judgment 
for damages into execution, were the fit objects of the 
censure or punishment of the House of Commons. 

In particular, to proceed against the Sheriffs, who 24 
merely did their duty as executors of the law they were Continued, 
sworn to obey, and for disobedience of which they were 
liable to commitment, was a stretch of power clearly con- 
trary to justice, and which, it is to be hoped, will never 
be repeated. If any party was liable, it was Lord Den- 
man and the judges of the Queen’s Bench, who pronounced 
the judgment which the Sheriffs only executed as officers 
of the law. The remedy, without trenching on private 
right, was in their own hands, and consisted in yielding 
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chap, obedience to tlie decision of the law in the mean time, and 
xxx\ in . p agg j n g an ac (. w hich should render such invasion of the 
184°. privilege of Parliament impossible in future. This ac- 
cordingly was done by an act brought in by Lord J ohn 
Russell, which received the royal assent on 14th April 
Apriiu, 1840, whereby all actions founded on proceedings in 
1840 ‘ Parliament printed by order of either House of Parlia- 
ment, were protected from prosecution. This bill put 
the matter on its right footing, which, it is to be hoped, 
will never again be disturbed. And without imputing 
any improper or tyrannical motives to the majority in 
the House of Commons which supported Ministers in 
these proceedings, it may without hesitation be affirmed 
that their end was right, but their means were wrong, and 
that Mr Evans and Mr Wheelton, who, in such trying 
circumstances, asserted the supremacy of the law, deserve 
a place in the glorious pantheon of British patriots. 

2S Ireland, during the years 1839 and 1840, remained 
Murder of in the same state, as to agrarian outrage, in which it had 
bury, ami so long been, although, from the alliance which had now 
been contracted between the Romish leaders and the 
Government, it was no longer directed to political objects. 
The former began with an ominous event; for on the 
1st January 1839, Lord Norbury was mortally wounded 
by the ball of an assassin, within sight almost of his own 
home, and not more than a few hundred yards from the 
churchyard of Durrow, where thirty or forty persons were 
attending a funeral, who, as usual, made no attempt either 
to arrest or pursue the criminal. The earl lingered till 
the 3d in extreme agony, when he expired, leaving behind 
him the regrets of every one who knew him, for a more 
kind-hearted benevolent man, both in private life and 
as a landlord, never existed. This tragic incident pro- 
duced, as well it might, a great sensation throughout 
Kingdom, and led to motions for produc- 
41 - ’ tion of papers relative to Irish crime, 1 and animated 

debates in both Houses of Parliament on the subject, 


crime in 
Iieland. 
Jan. 1, 
183 . 9 . 
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which threw great light on the social state of that ill- chap. 
starred country. XXX - 

From the facts elicited in these debates, it appeared 1339 ‘ 
that agrarian outrages had considerably increased in the statistics of 
course of the years 1836 and 1837.* In 1836 and 
1837, no less than 519 rewards for murders were pub- and ’ 39 ' 
lished, but only nineteen were claimed. In 1836 the 
whole police of Ireland were put under the direction of 
the central office in Dublin ; and the effects of this 
improved system appeared in a great increase in the num- 
ber of convictions, both for serious crimes and minor 
offences ; but the returns exhibited an awful picture of 
the extent to which violence and bloodshed had come to 
pervade the rural districts of the country. In 1825, the 
committals for serious crimes in all Ireland were 15,515 ;f 
in 1838 they had risen to 25,443, though the inhabit- 

* Agrarian Outrages. 


First six months of 1836, 

843 

Last six months, 

>» 

904 

First six months of 1837, 

1086 

Ann. Reg. 1839, p 42. 



t Committals 

for Serious Crimes in 

Ireland. 

1825, 

15,515 1833, 

17,819 

1826, 

16,318 1834, 

21,381 

1827, 

18,631 1835, 

21,205 

1828, 

14,683 1836, 

23,891 

1829, 

15,271 1837, 

27,340 

1830, 

15,794 1838, 

25,443 

1831, 

14,192 1839, 

26,392 

1832, 

16,056 1840, 

23,833 


— Porter’s Progress of the Nation , G68. 

According to the returns of the Clerk of the Peace and Crown, the Police re- 
turns for the years 1 83G and 1837 were 1 4,804 and 1 5,723 respectively, which was 
an obvious mistake, from the police, who in these years made the returns, then 
for the first time introduced, not understanding the English system. Lord Mor- 
peth, in the debate on Irish crime in the House of Commons {Pari. Pel), xlvii. 
322, 7th March 1839), quoted the Clerk of the Peace’s returns as the true ones. 
The difference, which sorely perplexed the members of both houses who spoke 
on the subject, is easily explained without supposing inaccuracy in cither re- 
turn, and is quite apparent to any one practically acquainted with the subject. 
It arises from the different class of cases included in the returns, whether they 
include any of the summary convictions or not. The Irish police, in 1837 and 
1838, excluded many of the committals reported by the Clerks of the Peace 
from their returns, from regarding them as police cases, though reported by the 
Clerks of the Peace as grave offences tried at the assizes, which was erroneous, 
contrary to the practice in England and Scotland, and avoided in subsequent 
years. 
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xxx vn i ants ’ during the same period, had not increased more 
— : — than a fifth. The convictions for minor offences had 
increased in a similar proportion, and at the close of the 
period still more rapidly ; in the last eighteen months 
prior to December 1838, they were no less than 86,000 ! * 
But the most melancholy fact was one brought forward 
by Mr Stanley, that in the year 1838, in eleven counties of 
Ireland, exclusive of Tipperary, there were 277 committals 
for murder, and only three convictions ! Among so many 
deplorable and melancholy facts, it was consolatory to 
find that there were some gleams of reviving prosperity, 
indicating what might be anticipated if a suitable system 
of government were permanently established in the coun- 
] ^ ie P ro P or ti° n of convictions to committals had 
47, si; ’ steadily increased of late years, and came to be about 71 
Progress of per cent of the whole — being nearly the same proportion 
668; N pari. n ’ as i n England ; and the price of land had risen in most 
mixxxix. cou nties from twenty to twenty-three, and even twenty- 
262 , five years’ purchase — being nearly as high as in England 
or Scotland. 1 

27 But though the rural districts were thus disturbed and 
thoGovem ^^nod with blood, the violence of the people was not 
o’CoZcu directed against the Government, and this constituted an 
essential difference between the agitation at this time and 
what it had been on previous occasions. The Precursor 
Association, which had been set on foot by Mr O’Connell 
on the proclaiming down of the Catholic Association by 
the Lord-Lieutenant, had now, since the alliance of Lord 
Melbourne’s Administration and the Roman Catholics, 
come to be entirely devoted to the support of Govern- 
ment, and was, in fact, their main-stay against the increas- 
ing hostility of the English county members. On March 
6 , 1839, Mr O’Connell said, at a meeting of the Precur- 

* Summary Convictions. 

July to December 1837, . . . 74,336 

January to June 1838, . . . 74,539 

June to December 1838, . , . 86,615 

— Ann. Reg. 1839, p. 42. 
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sor Association in Dublin : “ What am I here for 1 To chap. 

• xxxvnr 

call upon all Ireland to rally round the Ministry ; to ' 

call for my 2,000,000 of Precursors ; to call on the 1839, 
inhabitants of all the counties, towns, boroughs, cities, 
and villages in Ireland, to meet at once, and second me 
in my undertaking. Do not speak of that Irishman that 
does not become a Precursor. Let Sunday week be the 
day, and on that day let every parish meet and adopt 
petitions on the subject. We want no packed juries, no 
dishonest judges ; we want only equality : refuse us this, 
and then, in the day of your weakness, dare to go to war 
with the most insignificant of the powers in Europe.” 

And at a meeting held in the Theatre-Royal, Dublin, on 
April 11, with the Duke of Leinster in the chair, and all 
the Whig nobility in attendance, he said : “ The shout 
that this day emanates from the Theatre will be heard 
in St Stephens’, and it will cheer the heart of the Queen 
in St James’s. Let her Majesty be menaced by the 
ferocious despots of the northern desert ; let France, a 
country in which the king and the people seem affected 
with a periodical insanity, break her fetters again ; but 
let her be governed as she has been by Normanby, and 
as she would be by Lord Fortescue, and if any hos- 
tile step dared to tread upon the Queen’s dominions, the ] 8 ^ n ^- 
foe to the throne shall either surrender or be dashed into 6->. 
the sea.” 1 

The great circumstance which had rendered the govern- 
ment of Lord Normanby so popular with the populace in i.ord noi- 
Ireland, was the wholesale liberation of criminals, which, in "£'« 
spite of all the complaints on the subject in the British Par- offerer™ #< 
liament, had continued throughout all his administration. Au8, 6> 
The subject was brought under the notice of the House 
of Lords by Lord Brougham, in an eloquent speech, in 
which, amidst some of his habitual exaggeration, there was, 
it is to be feared, too much truth. He thus described the 
manner in which these jail-deliveries were conducted : 

“ His Excellency came to a certain town, and was imme- 
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chap, diately attended by the populace to the jail. He entered 

‘the prison, a certain proportion of the prisoners were 

im ' paraded before him, and those who were recommended by 
the jailer, often on the spot, were liberated without further 
inquiry. At Clonmell, lately, fifty-seven prisoners were 
drawn up in • the yard, and received their pardon, while 
two hundred remained within the walls, who were not so 
exhibited ; so that everything depended on the jailer, and 
the man who had been oftenest in jail would find most 
favour in his eyes. The wild bird would flap his wings 
against the cage, while that which had been hatched in 
slavery would never assail the wires with a feather of his 
pinions. Everywhere there was exhibited the same want 
of caution. In the summer of 1836, two hundred and 
forty prisoners were discharged by the Lord-Lieutenant by 
verbal orders, during a progress through part of Ireland. 
It is absolutely necessary to bring the matter before 
Parliament ; for not only has it been sanctioned by a 
narrow majority of the House of Commons, but it has 
been approved by a letter written, the day after the last 
dissolution of Parliament, by Lord John Russell, then 
Home Secretary. If no step be taken, and that promptly, 
to express an opinion upon the true method in which the 
prerogative of the Crown is to be exercised in these high 
and paramount duties, you will again see many an instance 
of that which Ireland has so lately exhibited — of mercy, 
> p»ri. Deb. now no longer a solemn duty, but transformed into an 
1382 ; Ann. empty pageant ; a pageant which exhibits justice and 
mercy in altered places — mercy blessed while justice 
346 ,’ wee P s -” Lord Brougham’s resolution, condemning Lord 
46iJ 469.’ Normanby’s administration in this particular, was carried 
by a majority of 34 — the numbers being 86 to 52. 1 

It is humiliating to find that, in the midst of all these 
multiplied evils — social, economical, and administrative — 
under which Ireland laboured, the only remedy which 
the Government had to propose was the extension of the 
municipal franchise to every occupant of a subject worth 
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five pounds a-year ; and the only remedy of the Conser- chap. 
vatives to raise it to ten pounds, at which it was finally XXXVIIL 
fixed ! Poor-laws to a certain extent had been already im 
introduced — in 1837; but there was no attempt to Reflections 
establish railways or manufactures, to extend industry in of 
any way in a country where the wages of labour were Jhe^nade^ 
sixpence a-day, or to promote emigration in one where ?“*7 di ° f a the 
above two millions were in a state of pauperism ! To bleed proposed, 
the plethoric patient was obviously the only remedy 
when he was labouring under apoplectic symptoms ; but 
whenever anything of the kind was proposed in the 
House of Commons, the matter was adjourned till next 
session, or the House was counted out. The emigration 
during the years of intense suffering — from 1838 to 
1842 — was inconceivably small, when it is recollected 
what it has since become. In 1838 it was only 33,222 
from the whole empire ! Much of this unfortunate blind- 
ness is no doubt to be ascribed to the unfortunate dogma 
of the political economists, then so generally received, 
that emigration was worse than useless, because it only 
made those who remained at home increase the faster. 

“ Our present radical evil,” said Lord Jeffrey, “is the 
excess of our productive powers, the want of demand for 
our manufactures and industry, or, in other words, the 
excess of our population. And for this, I am afraid, 
there is no radical cure but starving out the surplus, 1Cock _ 
horrible as it is. Emigration can do comparatively bum’s Life 
nothing.” 1 It is a curious commentary on these opin-h. i«9. 
ions, which for a quarter of a century entirely governed 
the country, that in ten years prior to 1856, no less than 
2,080,000 emigrants left Ireland alone, and that in con- 
sequence the workhouses were deserted, and the wages 
of labour, for the first time in the memory of man, in sioners’ Re- 
the Emerald Isle, rose to a level with those in Great 42 !*’ * ’ 

Britain. 2 

But much also of the extraordinary blindness of all 
parties to the real cause of the misery of Ireland is to be 

VOL. vi. 2 D 
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chap, ascribed to the circumstance of its having become, from 
xxxvm . an un f oreseen consequence of the Reform Bill, the great 
1889 ‘ battle-field for the parties which contended for the mastery 
which in the country. ‘Ministers having come to depend on a 
from'/cT*® majority of 15 to 20 in the House of Commons, com- 
Kt? posed entirely of Irish Roman Catholic members, it 
paites! became vital to the one party to secure their support — 
to the other to diminish their numbers. Hence the 
battle of parties was fought in Ireland ; and the main 
thing attended to in any measures relating to that 
country was, not the good of its inhabitants, or the 
alleviation of its suffering, but the adoption of measures 
which might gratify the Romish priesthood, and secure 
or extend their influence in the elections. The project 
to take £100,000 a-year from the Protestant Church, 
and to give every starving peasant worth £ 5 a-year a 
municipal vote, had not the slightest tendency to remove 
the real causes of Irish distress, but a very great one to 
secure the support of the Roman Catholic priesthood 
and their nominees in the House of Commons. Thus 
Ireland was worse tkau neglected — it was misunderstood ; 
and though its concerns were continually brought before 
the legislature, they were so in relation to projects 
which, by endangering a fierce party-strife, and occasion- 
ing a prolonged struggle between the two houses of 
Parliament, rendered the nation every day more insen- 
sible to the only measures which could by possibility 
administer to it any relief. 

But pressing as the state of Ireland was, it and all 
Deplorable other considerations yielded to a -still more urgent mat- 
finances. 1 * 16 ter, and that was the state of the Finances. Under the 
combined effect of five bad seasons in succession, and 
the contraction of the currency, which, under the existing 
system, was the inevitable result of the import of grain 
and export of gold which they occasioned, the revenue 
had declined to such a degree that all the efforts to 
effect retrenchment in every department made by the 
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Government — and they were great and many — had been 

unable to prevent a great and growing deficit. The 

national income, which in 1836 had been £48,591,000, 1889 ’ 

had sunk in 1840 to £47,567,000 ; while the national 
expenditure, in spite of every effort at economy, had in- 
creased from £48,093,196 in the former, to £49,169,000 
in the latter. In this state of matters, the desperate 
plunge in quest of popularity made by the Government 
in adopting the penny postage brought matters to a 
crisis; for it at once cut £1,780,000 off the revenue — viz., 
£1,000,000 in direct and admitted loss of income from 
the Post-office, and £780,000 additional charge imposed 
on the navy after the change, for the packet service. 

The result was, in 1841, a deficit of above £2,100,000 ; 
a state of things, in a period of Continental peace, so 
disastrous, that it struck universal consternation into the 
country.* Sir R. Peel, who had the best access to cor- 
rect reports of income, stated the amount of the deficits, 
when he came into office in the end of 1841, for the five 
preceding years, at the enormous sum of £10,000,000 
sterling. + This state of things was the more alarming 

* Income and Expenditure of the Nation from 1836 to 1841. 


Years. 

Income. 

Expenditure. 

1836, 

£48,591.180 

£48,093,196 

1837, 

46,475,194 

49,116,839 

1838, 

47,333,460 

47,686,183 

1839, 

47,844,899 

49,357,691 

1840, 

47,567,565 

49,169,552 

1841, 

48,084,360 

50,185,729 

— Porter’s Progress of the Nation, 3d edit., 475. 


t Viz. 



i Yeais, 

Deficiency in years 
ending January 5. 

Ending April 5. 

1838, 

. . £655,760 

£1,428,534 

1839, 

345,228 

430,325 

1840, 

1,512,792 

1,457,223 

1841, 

1,595,970 

1,851,997 

1842, 

2,101,369 

2,334,559 


£6,209,119 

£7,502,638 

Certain 

deficit in 1843, 

2,570,000 



£10,072,638 

—Sir E. Peel’s Statement, March 8, 1842 : Pari, Deb. 

Doubleday, ; 
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1 Double- 
day, ii. 314; 
Pari. Deb. 
May 10, 
1840; Ann. 
Reg. 1840, 
loG, 137. 


82. 

Increased 
penlb ot tho 
country in 
\arious 
(juarteis. 


that it was evident that the limits of indirect taxation 
had been reached; for the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had, in May 1840, imposed 5 per cent additional on 
Customs and Excise, and 10 percent on assessed taxes, 
and the result had been in the highest degree illustrative 
of the real state of the country, and causes of the embar- 
rassments of the Treasury. For the estimated increase 
on the Customs and Excise was £1,895,000; whereas the 
actual increase was only £206,000 — being, instead of 5 
per cent, but little more than one half per cent ; whereas 
the increase on the assessed taxes was £311,357, being 
1 1^- per cent — considerably more than had been expected. 
It was evident, therefore, that the limits of indirect 
taxation, for the time at least, had boon reached, and 
that nothing remained, in Sir Robert Peel’s words, but 
the “ dire scourge of direct taxation.” 1 * 

This state of things was the more alarming, that while 
the chief sources of revenue were thus visibly failing, or 
had reached their extreme limit, the public necessities, 
owing to the state of the national affairs in many parts 
of the world, loudly called for a great increase in the 
national armaments by sea and land. Alfairs were so 
imminent in the Levant that a collision between the 
English and French fleets in that quarter might be 
hourly expected. Canada had recently before been in 
open rebellion; the West Indies were only hindered by 
weakness from following its example; a great and costly 

* Produce of Customs ami Excise, 1 839, was . £37,911,506 

Estimated produce of increase of 5 per cent, . 1,895,575 

£39,807,081 

Actual produce, .... 38,118,221 

Real increase, . £206,715 

Being, not 5 per cent, but little more than 4 per cent. 

Assessed taxes, 1840, .... £2,758,590 

Produce of the same, 1841, . . . 3,069,947 


Being 11 \ per cent — not 10 per cent, as expected. 
— Ann. Reg . 1840, 136 ; Doubleday, ii. 344. 


£311,357 
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war, fraught with imminent danger, had been waged in ^chap ^ 
Affghanistan ; hostilities was going on on a great scale — - — ’ 
with the Chinese empire; and at home an insurrection 1,,3£> ' 
from the Chartists had recently taken place, and was 
again threatened. On all sides the Government was 
assailed with applications for ships, men, and money ; 
yet where to find them, with a growing deficit in the 
revenue, which had come now to exceed two millions 
a-year, and in a country where the limits of indirect 
taxation had evidently been reached, seemed an impos- 
sibility. 

The country distinctly perceived their perilous circum- ;j3 
stances, and they generally ascribed them to the imbe- injustice of 

... J & j . the general 

cility and want of business habits in the Government, opinion on 
which was almost entirely composed of the Whig nobi- tho fnbject ' 
lity. The opinion, in consequence, had become general 
in all ranks, excepting their own immediate dependants, 
that an entire change of government had become neces- 
sary to face the public necessities, that the administra- 
tion of public affairs by a few Whig families was out of 
date, and that a large infusion of the commercial interests 
of the country into the Cabinet had become indispensable. 

The opinion, in particular, was all but universal, that they 
were especially deficient in knowledge of finances, and 
that to that the deplorable state of the Exchequer was 
to be ascribed. There can be no doubt that there was 
much injustice in these judgments. The Whig Ministry 
was by no means responsible for the disastrous state of 
the finances — at least, not in a greater degree than their 
opponents had been. They had carried retrenchment 
and reduction of the national armaments by sea and 
land to the most extreme point, and increased neither 
till the public necessities rendered it absolutely indis- 
pensable. They had given in, it is true, to the desperate 
plunge of the penny postage ; but in so doing the House 
of Commons had cordially supported them, and the mag- 
nitude of the general distress probably at that period 
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chap, rendered some alleviating measure indispensable. The 

‘true cause of the penury of the Exchequer, as of the 

suffering of the nation, was the establishment of a 
monetary system entirely dependent on the retention of 
gold, which, in seasons of scarcity, it was impossible to 
retain ; but that, though by far the greatest mistake of 
the age, and the parent of boundless disasters, was not 
in a peculiar manner the fault of the Government, but 
was shared with them by the greater part of the House 
of Commons and a decided majority of the Conservative 
Opposition. 

34 The alarming state of the country after the riots at 
slight Birmingham and Newport, and the incessant demands 
army m for additional troops to Canada, the West Indies, and 
India, from the important events of which they had be- 
come the theatre, led the Government to propose a slight 
increase of 5000 men to the military force of the country, 
by raising the strength of each regiment of infantry from 
739 to 800 men. Small as this addition was, and evi- 
dent as was the necessity under which it was proposed, 
it was strongly opposed by Mr Hume aud the Radical 
party.* The effect of this vote was to raise the military 
force of the country, including India, to 109,818, of 
whom 27,000 were charged on the revenues of the latter 
country, leaving 82,000 to be provided for by Great 
March!), Britain. This force was, in 1840, increased to 121,112 
men, of whom 28,213 were employed in India, and 
charged on its finances, leaving 92,8 99 for whose main- 
tenance the country at home was to provide. Mr Hume 
iii P i08« >eb ' sfcron g 1 y objected to this increase, and moved that it 
lioo; Ann. should be reduced to 81,319 men ; but the larger num- 
28 ?. ber was carried by a majority of 92, the numbers being 
100 to 8.* 

Small as this force was for a country involved in a des- 
Extreme perate conflict in India and China, aud threatened with an 
thTn£v“ 0 immediate rupture with France, which had 300,000 dis- 
posable men under arms, the state of the navy at the same 
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period was still more alarming. Lord Colchester brought chap. 

this important subject under the notice of the house on 6th ' 

February 1840, and, referring to the Admiralty reports J840 ' 
just published, he stated that our whole force on the home 
station consisted of three guard-ships, manned by a third of 
their complement, and therefore incapable of putting to sea ; 
one frigate of 36 guns, and some schooners. There were 
two sail of the line at Lisbon, twelve in the Mediterra- 
nean, and one or two in other quarters of the globe — in all 
only twenty. On the other hand, the official imports 
proved that the Russians had 28 sail of the line, 18 
frigates, and 39 smaller vessels, carrying in all 3672 
guns and 30,087 men, in the Baltic, and 13 sail of the 
line, 1 1 frigates, and 1 7 smaller vessels in the Black Sea, 
carrying 1956 guns and 14,300 men. France at the 
same period had 34,000 seamen in the royal service, 
being only 1000 less than the number in this country, 
and 40 sail of the line ready for sea, of which 20 were 
afloat and fully manned, besides 12 frigates, 20 steamers, 
and 90 smaller vessels. Thus France, which had no 
colonial dependency except Algiers, had as large a naval 
force as Great Britain, whose fleets were necessarily 
scattered over the globe, in defence of her immense 
colonial possessions. Lord Minto, the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, admitted, in his place in Parliament, 

“ that we had not ships enough in commission to cope 
with the whole Russian fleet, if that fleet were also in 
commission, and prepared to take the seas against us ; 
but it was not necessary that we should be in such a situa- 
tion at this moment.” What rendered this state of things 
peculiarly alarming was, that the naval establishment, in 
every one particular, was less at this time than it had 
been in 1792, when the population was not a half, nor its 
resources a fourth, of what they had since become, while 
our colonial dependencies, requiring defence in every 
quarter of the globe, had more than doubled since the 
former period ; and so far from being at peace, we were 
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xxxviii en 2 a § e d in a serious war with the greatest power in Asia, 
— — ^ ■ and on the verge of one with the greatest in Europe. It 
has been truly said, that on looking back to the extraordi- 
nary infatuation of these times, and the enormous perils 
with which it was attended, we feel as if reflecting on the 
ii P i79 Deb ‘ movem ents of a somnambulist on the edge of a precipice, 
i 3 i 4 . ’ whom a single false step might at any moment have pre- 
cipitated into the abyss. 1 "" 

gg Serious as these considerations were, and pregnant, to 
Se»S)H- r ^ 1C P ro ph etlc eye, with disaster in future times, they were, 
tiono£the in those days of pacific occupation and severe distress, 
awa. j egs g enera iiy interesting than such topics as promised, 
however remotely, relief to the universal suffering. Of 
these agitations, the cry for the abolition of the Corn Laws 
had now become the loudest and most threatening, both 
from the quarters in which it was heard and the priva- 
tions in which it originated. It is very evident now to 
what cause the extreme vehemence of the outcry on this 
subject had been owing. It arose from the extraordinary 

* Comparative State of the Navy, Population, Exports, and Imports 
of Great Britain in 1792 and 1838 respectively. 


I. — NAVY. 

Years 

Line in 
Com- 
mission. 

Ordinary 

and 

Building. 

Frigates 
in Com- 
mission. 

Frigates 

Budding. 

Total 

Line. 

Total 

Fugates. 

Total. 

1792 

1838 

26 

21 

124 

70 

52 

9 

63 

84 

153 

91 

115 

93 

411 

363 

II — NATIONAL RESOURCES. 

Years. 

Population of 
Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

Exports. 
Official Value. 

Imports 
Official V alue. 

Shipping. 

Tons. 

1792 

1838 

12 , 680,000 

27 , 200,000 

£ 24 , 904,000 

105 , 170,549 

£ 19 , 659,358 

61 , 268,320 

1 , 540,145 

2 , 785,387 


James’s Naval History, ii. 404 ; Barrow’s Anson, App. 424 : Porter’s Part, 
Tables for 1838 . 
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and heretofore unprecedented combination of extremely chap. 

high prices of provisions of all sorts, in consequence of four 

bad seasons having succeeded eacli other without inter- 1839 ‘ 
mission, with ruinously low wages of labour in conse- 
quence of the contraction of the currency, and stoppage 
of credit originating with a monetary system dependent 
on the retention of gold, in the drain of the precious 
metals occasioned by the consequent import of foreign 
grain. It may safely be affirmed that this extraordinary 
combination produced an amount of distress which never 
before had been witnessed in British, or even in modern 
history ; and it was decisively proved by the extraordi- 
nary fact already mentioned, that one-seventh of the entire 
population of the two islands had become paupers. It 
fell with much more severity on the urban and manufac- 
turing than the rural and agricultural population ; for to 
the former the high price of necessaries was in some 
degree compensated by the high price of agricultural 
produce, but to the latter it was aggravated by the low 
price of manufactures. The people in towns saw this, 
and writhed under its severity ; but they were ignorant 
of the cause to which it was owing, and lent a willing ear 
to' the agitators, who ascribed it all, not to the monetary 
system, but to the monopoly of grain, which was enriching 
the landlords and farmers in the midst of the general ruin. 

The suffering being universal among the working classes 
in the towns and manufacturing districts, and the remedy 
proposed for it in the free importation of foreign grain 
such as was on a level with every capacity, it obtained 
universal credit among these classes, and being skilfully 
improved by Cobden, Bright, and the whole orators of the 
Anti-Corn-Law League, became so powerful as to portend 
important changes in the commercial policy of the nation 
at no distant period. 

Encouraged by these favourable appearances, Mr Vil- 
liers, on 7th February 1839, brought forward a motion 
to take evidence on the operation of the Corn Laws, But 
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xxx vn i ^ ie a ^ em Pt was premature ; the landed influence of the 

* — ’ great Whig magnates who formed the Cabinet was not 

1 ® 39 ‘ sufficiently weakened to admit of such a concession to the 
MrYilliers’ commercial interests, and the motion was resisted by the 
the repeal Ministers. Such as it was, however, the result of the 
Law* lira™ motion evinced the indecision of Government on the sub- 
ject, and was hailed by the Anti-Corn-Law League as 
the harbinger of coming triumphs. Lord John Russell 
had declared to his constituents at Stroud that the Corn 
Laws were indefensible on principle, and that the time 
had come for a change ; but in answer to Mr Villiers in 
the House, he said, “ The impression on my mind is, that it 
is my duty to oppose the motion to hear evidence at the bar. 
I have not as yet found sufficient precedents to induce me 
to adopt such a course. At the same time, as there will 
be a great deal of discussion relating to facts, when a 
mode is proposed by which these facts can be ascertained 
which is conformable to precedent, and not inconvenient 
to the house, I shall be willing, though not ready to 
propose it myself, to support such an inquiry.” The whole 
Cabinet, with the exception of Mr Poulett Thomson, 
including Lord John Russell, Lord Palmerston, Lord 
Howick, and Mr Spring Rice, voted against inquiry. The 
1839 , 18 ’ motion was negatived by a majority of 181 ; the numbers 
being 361 to 172. So strongly intrenched were the Corn 
Laws in the legislature on the very eve of their fall. In 
the House of Peers a similar motion was negatived witli- 
x 1 v ar is? eb ' 0U ^ a division, Lord Melbourne declaring that “ the 
69i. ’ repeal of the Corn Laws would be the most insane pro- 

position that ever entered into the human head .” 1 
• 38 The Anti-Corn-Law delegates were rather encouraged 
increased than the reverse by this result, and the general excite- 

agitation on , ° 

tHe subject, raent on the subject was much increased by what had 
passed in Parliament, and the evident division in the 
Cabinet on the subject. “There was no cause for despon- 
dence ; they were the representatives of three millions of 
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people ; they were the evidence that the great towns had chap. 
banded themselves together ; and their alliance would be XXXV1II ‘ 
a Hanseatic League against their feudal Corn-Law plun- 1839 ' 
derers. The castles which crowned the rocks along the 
Rhine, the Danube, and the Elbe, had once been the 
stronghold of feudal oppression, but they had been dis- 
mantled by a league, and they now only adorned the 
landscape as picturesque memorials of the past, while the 
people below had lost all fear of plunder, and tilled their 
vineyards in peace.” 1 The delegates left, but only to msjTii’ 
meet again in Manchester, when fresh modes of agitation 
were devised, whereby it was to be carried into every 
village and hamlet of the realm. The “ Anti-Corn-Law 
Rhymes” made their appearance at this period, and by 
expressing exactly the feeling of the urban multitude on the 
subject, soon acquired great popularity, and powerfully 
contributed to advance the cause. There was much ability 
in many of the publications issued, and thorough know- 
ledge of the means of moving the multitude in the prac- 
tical leaders by whom they were directed ; but the great 
cause of the rapid progress and ultimate success of the 
movement was the coincidence of high prices of provi- 
sions, the result of five bad seasons in succession, with low 
prices of manufacturing produce, the result of the conse- 
quent contraction of the currency — a state of things so 
anomalous and distressing to the inhabitants of towns 
that it rendered them ready to embrace with ardour any 
project which held out the prospect even of bringing it to 
a termination. 

It is the ordinary effect of such periods of general and 89 
long-continued distress, to engender a feeling of irritation Attack on 
at those in authority, which often leads to attempts at 
assassination. The great and affluent can in reality do 
nothing so well calculated to assuage the public distress, 
so far as their means go, as engaging in festivities which 
occasion an expenditure of money, for it is the want of 
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chap, such expenditure which occasions the worst part of the 

XXXVIII 1 1 

‘distress. It is grating to the feelings, however, to see 

1840 ‘ one class revelling in luxury while another is pining in 
indigence, and reflection on the beneficial effects of the 
expenditure comes only to those who immediately expe- 
rience its benefits. The Queen’s popularity from this 
cause, and from no error on the part of her Majesty, 
sensibly declined in the melancholy years 1839 and 1840 ; 
and the sore feeling in the last of these years appeared in 
attempts at assassination, which, though unconnected with 
any political association, and the acts of isolated indivi- 
duals, were suggested by the general soreness and irrita- 
tion which pervaded the public mind. The first of these 
was the act of a wrong-headed youth named Oxford, who, 
on 10th June 1840, fired two loaded pistols at the Queen 
as she was ascending Constitution Hill in the Park, in 
her phaeton. Happily neither shot took effect ; the 
criminal was immediately seized ; and by the mistaken 
lenity of the authorities, instead of being hanged, he was 
considered a lunatic, and sentenced to confinement in an 
asylum for life. He himself afterwards said, if he had 
been hanged, there would have been no more firing at 
the Queen ; but instead of meeting with his deserts, he 
became a hero with the fine ladies of London, “ even 
members of Parliament applying for locks of his hair.” 
The consequence was, that several other half-crazy youths, 
desirous of notoriety, sought it by further attempts, or 
feigned attempts, to assassinate her Majesty, until the 
abominable practice was stopped by an Act passed in 
1841, which declared any such attempts punishable, in 
addition to transportation, by three private whippings 
in jail. This was a disagreeable result of a longing for 
i 84 o” 24 sf' notoriety, and accordingly it put an effectual stop to these 
MaTui! es ’ disgraceful acts. 1 Yet how alarming soever, while they 
41 7- continued they were attended with this good effect, that 
on every occasion on which they occurred they drew forth 
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expressions of the loyalty of the people and the personal chap. 

courage and humanity of the Sovereign. ' 

The session of 1841, which was opened by the Queen 
in person on 26th January, took place amidst the general Extreme 
conviction that the Whig Ministry could not get through ofMimaters. 
it. The balance of parties had been so even during the 
preceding session of Parliament, that it had been barren 
of legislative • results. Nothing of real importance was 
cither proposed or thought of, and Government seemed 
to cling to office rather from the instinctive desire of 
Britons not to be beaten, or a chivalrous feeling of de- 
votion towards the Sovereign, than from any real sense 
that they had strength enough to discharge the duties of 
Government. The penny postage had given universal 
satisfaction, as every remission of taxation generally felt 
never fails to do ; but it had made an alarming chasm of 
£1,700,000 a-year in the revenue, and brought up the 
deficit to £2,500,000, which Government apparently had 
not the means of replacing. Indirect taxes on articles of 
luxury consumed had been found by experience to have 
reached its limit ; any increase had ceased to be produc- 
tive. If attempted, it would at once raise such a storm 
among the urban consumers as would prove fatal to 
any administration. Direct taxation still remained, but 
it had been pronounced by Sir 11. Peel to be a “ dire 
scourge,” and it was more than doubtful whether his 
whole party, three hundred strong, would not at once 
resist any attempt to introduce it. An universal feeling in 
consequence had come to pervade the community, that 
an entire change of Administration had become indis- 
pensable ; the Tories openly exulted at the prospect 
of a speedy accession to power, and even their cautious , Double _ 
leader did not hesitate to affirm on several occasions, that <tyr, >>• 296- 
a united party, led by three hundred independent mem- n. 436 ; a ' 
hers x>f Parliament, could not long remain excluded from mi - , s*f‘ 
office. 1 
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chap. Such was the weakness of Ministers that they were 

' obliged to temporise with various measures which they 

had very recently denounced in the most unmeasured 
terms. Lord Melbourne had declared in Parliament 
for Ireland, that the project of repealing the Union was little better 
an i s a e. t k an high treason, and the idea of repealing the Corn 
Laws absolute insanity ; but with both measures Minis- 
ters, to avoid ruin, were obliged to temporise. To con- 
ciliate O’Connell and the Irish Catholic members, who 
composed the majority which retained them in power, 
they brought forward a bill for the registration of voters 
in Ireland, the purport of which was, under the name of 
a mere regulation, to introduce a new Reform Bill, greatly 
extending the constituency, by making a rating at five 
pounds to the poor-rate confer the parliamentary suf- 
frage. This was in effect a new Reform Bill reducing 
the suffrage one half, and as such it threatened the most 
dangerous consequences, especially in a country agitated 
by the cry for repeal of the Union. Accordingly it was 
resisted by Sir R. Peel with the whole strength of the 
Conservative party. The result was, that it was carried 
in the Commons only by a majority of five, the numbers 
being 299 to 294. This small majority was justly con- 
sidered as fatal to the bill ; and the final fate of the 
measure proved that it was scarcely less so to the Ad- 
ministration. In committee, Ministers were obliged to 
agree to an amendment proposed by Lord Howick which 
raised the qualification to £8, “ a change which,” Sir R. 
Peel observed, “ disentitled them to the confidence of the 
liuu'sfsl’; house or the country.” In effect, Ministers lost credit 
h.° 302 C 303 - essentially by the conduct pursued in regard to this bill 
wtf’iof'’ both parties — with the one side of the house by 
1223. ’ bringing it in, with the other for substantially abandon- 

ing it when introduced. 1 

It was now evident to all the world that the Whig 
Ministry were doomed, and that it was only a question 
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of time when their tenure of office should come to an end. chap. 
As a last resource, Lord John Russell gave notice that XXXVI11- 
on the 31st May he would move for a committee of the 1841 ' 
whole house to consider the acts of Parliament relating The whig 
to the importation of grain — the very thing which, in the May n't, 
preceding session, he had opposed, and which Lord Mel- 1841 ‘ 
bourne had declared to be the greatest insanity which 
could enter into the human head. The discussion of this 
motion, however, and the development of the grounds on 
which it was now to be supported by Government, was 
prevented by the turn which Parliament took before the 
day originally fixed for its discussion came on. The 
state of the finances had become so pressing, from the 
serious chasm occasioned by the penny postage and 
the decline of several branches of the revenue from the 
general distress, that it was indispensable, at all hazards, 
to make an attempt to fill it up. Yet was this no 
easy matter ; for how ready soever all parties might 
be to repeal taxes, it was more than doubtful whether 
any of them would consent to lay them on again. At 
the same time, any increase to the direct taxes was 
sure to be to the last degree unpopular, and resisted with 
the utmost obstinacy, especially by the Conservative 
party. Pressed by so many difficulties, the Government 
endeavoured to steer a middle course, which, as usual in 
such cases, displeased all parties and conciliated none. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in opening the budget, ad- 
mitted that the deficit for the ensuing year would amount 
to £2,421,000 ; and this deficit he proposed to make up 
by reverting to the principles of the former Whig budget 
which had been so unceremoniously disposed of in 1831. 

His proposal was to raise the duty on colonial timber 
from 10s. to 20s. a load, aud reduce that on Baltic tim- 
ber from 55s. a load to 50s. ; and to leave the duty on 
colonial sugar at its present amount of 24s. a cwt., but to 
lower the duty on foreign sugar from 63s. to 36s. From 
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chap, these sources, owing to the increased consumption, he cal- 

'culated on an increase of revenue to the extent of 

184)- £1,300,000. The balance of the deficiency was to be 

made up by a fixed duty of 8s. a quarter on foreign 
wheat ; rye, 5s. ; barley, 4s. 6d. ; and oats, 3s. Gd. — 
while the deficiency of £1,800,000 in the last year was 
to be provided for by the issue of exchequer bills to 
the extent of £800,000, and appropriating, on the re- 
Reg 7: iwT‘ sponsibility of Government, £750,000 invested in the 
do , 93, 97.’ public securities in the name of the trustees of savings’ 
banks. 1 

It may well be conceived what a sensation the an- 
which is nouncement of this budget, so eminently favourable to 
division foreign and injurious to domestic industry, produced in 
i»n. 10 ’ the House and the country. The interests thus threatened 
were too strong, and had too long been protected by 
the legislature, to yield without a violent struggle. It 
began, accordingly, the moment the budget was an- 
nounced, and soon convulsed the country from end to 
end. The West India merchants and proprietors met 
in London, Liverpool, and Glasgow ; the Canadian 
timber merchants, in Bristol and Liverpool ; the landed 
interest, in their several county towns. Universally 
the budget was condemned in the most unmeasured 
terms ; and such was the clamour raised that before 
the vote was taken it was evident that Ministers would 
be in a minority. Yet was the result even more de- 
cisive than had been anticipated ; for on a division on 
*vnf6b7^ b ’ ^ le P ro P ose d reduction of the duties on sugar, which was 
Ann! Keg. first taken after the debate had lasted eight nights, they 
ns.’ ’ were left in a minority of 36, the numbers being 317 to 
281. 2 

The arguments on this all-important question, being 
the same as those of which a summary will be given in 
the great debate on Free Trade in a subsequent chapter, 
need not be here recapitulated. But some observations 
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which fell from the Conservative leaders, who both then ^hap.^ 

and afterwards took so important a part in that question, — 

deserve to be recorded. Sir It. Peel said : “ Even ldd1, 
though no questions of timber or corn had been mixed sir r. reel’s 
with that of sugar, I would have voted against the intro- against the 
duction of slave-grown sugar into the English njarket, budget ‘ 
not upon the abstract ground that conscience would 
forbid all commerce in the produce of slave labour, but 
upon a consideration of the social and moral condition of 
the West India people under the experiment now in 
progress. If the personal interests of the planters alone 
were taken into consideration, the house might possibly 
expect them to sacrifice those interests to the public 
advantage. But much higher interests were at stake in 
the moral and social condition of the people in that part 
of the empire where we had recently made the most 
hazardous, and, I rejoice to admit, the most successful 
experiment in the annals of the world. But it is impos- 
sible to foretell what may be the consequences of that 
step, if we take the new step of introducing sugar made 
by slave labour into the market of this country. A 
sufficient quantity of sugar for home consumption may 
be obtained from the East and West Indies and the 
Mauritius, without resorting to the slave colonies. New 
articles of remittance should be encouraged from India, 
for its inhabitants have suffered severely from the unre- 
stricted admission of English manufactures. . . . After 
such fearful examples, I am unable to perceive the para- 
mount obligations of those free-trade doctrines which 
now demand a preference to the slave labour of Cuba 
and Brazil over the free industry of the East Indies. 

The great experiment of the extinction of slavery should 
be fully and fairly tried; but this can never be done 
unless we give the free labour of our own colonies the 
exclusive preference over the slave establishments of 
other states. 

VOL. VI. 2 E 
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chap. “ The principle of Free Trade announced on the other 

' side is, that, without reference to any other considera- 

1841- tions, we should go to the cheapest market. If that is 
Continued. to be acted upon as a universal rule, without reference 
to time and circumstances, I can only say I cannot 
concur in it. Without contesting the principle in refe- 
rence to countries — if it were possible to conceive such — 
in which no previous relations existed, in a country of 
such complicated relations as this, of such extensive 
empire and immense trade, the rigid application of such 
a principle would involve us in inextricable confusion. 
Consistently with this principle, we should go to the 
cheapest market for corn and timber, and every other 
commodity. How is this reconcilable with the duty of 
8s. a quarter, still proposed to be levied on imported 
wheat, and 20s. a load on imported foreign timber 1 
The propriety of the change on the timber duties cannot 
be judged of till the details are furnished from Canada. 
The principles I now maintain are those of Mr Huskis- 
son, and on which I and my colleagues, when in office, 
have always proceeded.* 

i( . “ Notwithstanding the forcible combination which has 

Continued, been formed against the Corn Laws — notwithstanding 
the declarations, that either the total repeal or the 
substitution of a fixed duty for the preseut scale is the 
inevitable result of the agitation which is now going 
forward — I do not hesitate to adhere to the opinion 
which I expressed last year, and now again declare, 
that my preference is decidedly in favour of a gradu- 
ated scale to any fixed duty. I prefer the principle 

* Mr Huskisson said in 1828 : “ An honourable gentleman had spoken in 
favour of a fixed duty on grain : abstractly that might look well in theory; but 
when wo regard the circumstances of the country and the wants of the people, 
we must see the impossibility of adopting such a principle. If a high perma- 
nent duty were imposed, then in seasons of scarcity the poor would be exposed 
to sufferings, the infliction of which no claim to protection on the part of the 
corn -growers would ever justify. I said in 1815, and I say again, that nothing 
can he more dangerous than a reliance of this country on foreign nations for 
food.” — ParL Deb. xlviii. 635. 
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of a graduated sliding duty to a fixed one. I do not chap. 
pledge myself to any rigid details ; I reserve to myself 
the opportunity of considering them. I bind myself to 184, ‘ 
the principle of a graduated scale in preference to a 
fixed one, but not to any details. The noble lord -will 
propose the adoption of a fixed duty : I will offer my 
opposition to it on the ground that it cannot be per- 
manent; it must be abandoned under the pressure of 
general distress in seasons of scarcity. 

“ Government talk of a great commercial crisis ; they 
are themselves mainly responsible for it. They have Concluded, 
come down to the house year after year complaining of 
a deficiency, and now they boast themselves the martyrs 
of Free Trade, and apply to me for a budget. I am by 
no means surprised at the confidence of your opponents 
to do what you have shown you yourselves cannot do. 

During the period when the Administration of which I 
formed a part had held office, they had reduced the 
public debt by £20,000,000, and the annual charge upon 
that debt by above £1,000,000, and yet they left a clear 
surplus of income above expenditure of £1,600,000 
when they went out of office in 1830. What has come 
of that surplus now ? It has turned, on your own show- 
ing, into a deficit of £2,400,000. And this has hap- 
pened when we were impeded by all the difficulties of 
an unreformed Parliament, and you have had all the 
advantages of a reformed one — when you have had your 
own way for eleven years, during which you have enjoyed 
all the advantages of cheap government. This evil 
has occurred, not from any particular cause, but from 
general mismanagement — from the circumstance of Minis- 
ters clinging to office when they no longer enjoyed the 
confidence of this house or the country, and were 
unable to carry through the measures which they deem 
essential to the public good of the country. It is 
not for the interest of representative government and 
constitutional monarchy that such a system should con- 
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chap, tiuue ; Ministers, in so retaining power, are violating 
xxxviii. g rg j. p r i nc jp] es 0 f the constitution which they gave 
1 ® 4I ‘ me credit for yielding to in 1835. Even measures in 
themselves beneficial lose their good effects by being 
brought forward by a party holding office under such 
circumstances. They are looked upon, not as springing 
from the deliberate will of its leaders — not in conse- 
quence of the settled convictions of their minds, — but 
merely for the purpose of propping up a filling cause, 
and conciliating the good-will of a particular party to 
' Parl - I ? eK whose support it looks. I will not be tempted to fall 
(J39; Ann. iuto the siiare laid for me; I will not offer my budget m 
ioif-mf 1 ' competition with yours; my vote this evening is upon a 
question of confidence .” 1 

To these powerful and sarcastic observations it was re- 
Lord Pal- plied by Lord Palmerston : “ The question which is this 
™piy!° us night before the house, which should be answered openly 
and explicitly, is, When a deficiency exists, do you approve 
of making it up in the way which we intend, or do you 
propose to lay on new taxes \ The right honourable 
baronet has not done this ; he has objected to our pro- 
posed duties on sugar, timber, and corn, but he has not 
told us what he would substitute in their room. And yet 
that some additional imposts must be laid on is self- 
evident; and where shall we find any to which objections 
equally plausible may not be stated ? The question to be 
decided to-night is not a question of confidence ; it is the 
adoption or rejection of a great principle; that principle 
is Free Trade, the opposite principle is Monopoly. The 
Opposition have shrunk from grappling with this great 
issue, and endeavoured, instead, to narrow the discussion 
to one collateral point, and to mislead the house and the 
country by pretending an unbounded zeal for the negroes. 
I distrust the sincerity of this newborn anxiety on the 
part of those who have so long been a party to the suffer- 
ings of these very negroes. We decline to take slave- 
grown sugar ourselves on pretence of humanity, but we do 
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not hesitate to assist the slave-owners by transporting chap. 

their produce to other countries, or refining it. Is not * 

the pretence of conscience, under these circumstances, a 1841 ‘ 
gross hypocrisy ? The true, the only way to exterminate 
the slave-trade is, to increase the vigilance and activity of 
our own cruisers, and the stringency of our treaties with 
foreign governments, to effect its abolition. Were we to 
assert, as the Opposition now do, that free labour cannot 
compete with slave labour, we should be supplying the 
advocates of slavery with the best of all arguments against 
their complying with our demand for the abolition of the 
slave-trade, and falsifying all that we had said as to the 
advantages of freedom. 

“ The proposed budget retains duties on foreign pro- 
duce solely for the purposes of revenue. We do not Continued, 
wish to see the principles of Free Trade suddenly and uni- 
versally applied, to the derangement of established inte- 
rests, and the ruin of great numbers of individuals ; we 
desire only to go on as quickly as circumstances will 
admit. All must admit that it is for the interest of Great 
Britain to extend our foreign exports ; but how is this to 
be done if, by prohibiting duties, we virtually exclude 
theirs in return ? It will not do to urge a more liberal 
commercial policy on foreign nations, telling them that 
competition is the light and life of trade, while we keep 
up our own restrictive system at home. It is our doing 
so which has so long deterred other nations from adopting 
a more liberal commercial policy. This is, in particular, 
the case with Germany, France, Belgium, Sweden, Rus- 
sia, Mexico, and the United States. Foreign countries 
listen with polite incredulity to our representations, and 
point from our theories, pressed upon them, to our prac- 
tice embraced by ourselves. It is difficult to see what 
reply can be made, under our present restrictive system, 
to such answers. 

“ Protection, in the sense in which it is now used by 
those who oppose the plan of Government, is a tax levied 
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xxxviii u P on industry and skill of the mass of the community, 

' to enable a few to remain indolent and unskilful. Such 

Z protection is not only erroneous in principle, but utterly 
continued, useless to those for whose particular benefit it is main- 
tained. Show me a trade that is free, by which I mean 
open to fair competition, and T will show you a trade 
carried on with intelligence, enterprise, and success. Show 
me a trade that is highly protected, and I will show you 
a set of men, supine, unimproving, and probably labour- 
ing under perpetual embarrassment. But the evil does 
not stop here. Not only does this excessive protection 
paralyse the very interests it is intended to invigorate, 
but it operates most injuriously upon the country in re- 
lation to our commercial intercourse with foreign nations. 
For protection is a game which two can play at. It is 
impossible that a great country like England should go 
on protecting, as it is called, its various interests, and 
that other nations should not follow our example. They 
have all accordingly done or arc doing so. The Com- 
mercial Union of Northern Germany, which is in reality 
a protective union, has just renewed itself by treaty from 
1842. Russia and Sweden are doing the same. France, 
which ought to be the great market for our commodities, 
being so populous and so near us, has a tariff' which ex- 
cludes the greater portion of our manufactures. The 
United States and Mexico have the same. When we 
preach to these foreign nations the absurdity of such 
practices, they reply : It is all very well ; but we observe 
that England has grown wealthy and great by these 
means, and it is only now, when other nations are follow- 
ing her example, that she has discovered that this sys- 
tem is an absurd one : when we shall have attained the 
same pitch of commercial prosperity which England has 
reached, it will then be time enough to abandon a system 
which perhaps then may no longer be necessary. It is 
in vain to tell them that England has grown great and 
prosperous, not in consequence of the protective system, 
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but in spite of it. Till we prove by our practice that we chap. 
are serious in our doctrines, neither France nor Belgium, xxxvm - 
nor any other country, will relax their prohibitory laws. 1841 ‘ 

“ Symptoms of the most dangerous kind are already r] 
visible in our trade, the consequences of the protective Continued, 
system, which may well arrest the attention of the na- 
tion. Every year a smaller portion of those manufac- 
tures consists of articles in the making of which much 
labour and skill are employed. Every year a greater- 
proportion of our exports consists of articles of an ele- 
mentary nature, which are not destined for inward con- 
sumption, but are to serve as materials to the foreign 
manufacturers. For instance, the exportation of cotton 
goods does uot increase in the same proportion as the 
exportation of cotton yarn. Our artisans and capital- 
ists are leaving the country. Every year the protective 
system is rising up against us, raising in other parts of 
the world manufacturing competitors, and every year 
British skill and capital are transferring themselves 
abroad, to render the competition of foreign countries - 
more and more formidable. We arc thus ourselves 
assisting to exclude our own commerce from the mar- 
kets of other countries. If this system is persevered 
in, we shall at last come to that spendthrift industry 
which is to consist in exporting machinery as well as the 
elements of manufactures ; and when our exports consist 
of capital, skill, machinery, and materials, we shall no 
doubt see how it happens that we are no longer able 
to compete with other nations in the markets of the 
world. 

“ These, then, are the principles on which we stand; our fi2 
plan is simple, plain, and intelligible. The whole history Coi eluded, 
of parliamentary legislation for a number of years past 
has been nothing but the destruction of monopolies. The 
Test and Corporation Acts, the Protestant monopoly in 
Parliament, the boroughmongers’ monopoly, have succes- 
sively fallen. The monopolies of corporators, and that 
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chap, of the East India Company, have also gone down. We 

JLL ' are now pursuing monopoly into its last stronghold — we 

1841, are assailing the monopoly of trade. Our opponents 
have not spoken out equally explicitly : they have not 
told us what they propose to do ; but I will venture to 
say that before these discussions are brought to a close 
they will be obliged to speak out. It is due to them- 
selves, to us, and to the country, that their opinions on 
these important matters should no longer be shrouded 
in mysterious silence, or concealed by evasive declara- 
tions. We have a right to call upon them, not to give 
us a new budget, for that we do not want, and would not 
accept if offered us ; but to tell us, ay or no, whether 
they will adopt the principles on which we have founded 
our budget, and of which the country has unequivocally 
expressed its approbation. But I will venture to pre- 
dict, that although they may resist those measures to- 
night for the sake of obtaining a majority in the division, 
yet if they should come into office, these are the mea- 
JPaH-Doh. sures which a just regard for the finances and commerce 
*>88." ’ of the country will compel them themselves to propose 

to carry.” 1 

fi3 Memorable in many respects as the harbinger of the 
Ueliections fall of the great party which for eleven years, with the 
sate. 118 c intermission of a few months, had governed the country, 
this debate is still more remarkable as the first unquali- 
fied declaration of the principles of Free Trade ; and never, 
certainly, were they more ably and manfully stated than 
by Lord Palmerston on this occasion. Equally remark- 
able was the prophecy, so soon destined to be fulfilled, 
that if Sir R. Peel and his party themselves came into 
power, they would be compelled themselves to embrace 
and adopt these principles. Nor is the debate less worthy 
of attention as exhibiting the rhetorical skill of these two 
great masters of the art of oratory. On the one hand, 
Sir R. Peel, carefully avoiding committing himself to any 
general principles, excepting the maintenance of the slid- 
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ing scale and the protective duties on sugar, was seeking chap. 

to run the debate into a censure of the plans proposed ' 

by Ministers, and sarcastic remarks on the deficit in which 1841 ‘ 
they had landed the nation ; on the other hand, Lord 
Palmerston carefully eschewed these unfavourable topics, 
and intrenched himself in the principles of Free Trade, 
which his practised eye already told him would ere long 
obtain the ascendancy in the country. 

Every one saw that the decisive majority of 36 against 
Ministers on this vital question had numbered the days of subsequent 
the Government, and it was generally expected that they Vote of 
would announce their resignations next evening in Par- ™!ndcn Ce 
liament. Contrary to expectation, however, this was not Ju110 4 ' 
done; on the contrary, Lord John Russell contented 
himself with announcing that on the Monday following 
he should move the annual sugar duties, and on the 4th 
J une bring forward the question of the Corn Laws. It 
was now evident that Government meant to evade the 
question of the budget, and, anticipating a deficit on the 
corn duties, would dissolve with a view to raising the cry 
of cheap bread. The skilful leader of the Opposition 
took his measures accordingly. When the question of 
the sugar-tax came on, he seconded the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s motion that the existing duties should be 
continued for a year, and gave notice of a motion of 
want of confidence in Ministers, to come on on the 31st 
May.* It came on accordingly, and, after a debate of 
four nights, was carried against Ministers by a majority of 
one. It is remarkable how many decisive votes, both in 
France and England, have been carried by the same 
slender majority. 1 The vote which ushered in the French j v ^- r g 7 ^ eb ' 
Revolution in 1789, that which introduced the Reform 706 , 124 f. 
Bill in England in 1831, and that which finally dis- 

* “ That her Majesty’s Ministers do not sufficiently possess the confidence 
of the House of Commons to enable them to carry through the home measures 
which they deem of essential importance to the public welfare, and that their 
continuance in office under such circumstances is at variance with the spirit 
of the constitution.’’— Pa rl. Deb. lviii. 1241. 
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chap, placed the Whig Ministry, were all carried bv a majority 

A A A. V ill. a 

or one. 

ss Upon this Ministers very properly agreed to evade all 
Dissolution further discussion on the Corn Laws, to take a vote of 
ment. supply for a few months, and then to appeal at once to 
“ ' the nation, which was finally to determine between them aud 
their antagonists. This proposal was immediately agreed 
to by the Opposition. The remaining business of the 
session, which was chiefly of a formal nature, was rapidly 
hurried over, all measures of importance beiug dropped 
on both sides. The house quickly emptied, every one 
hurrying to the country to canvass his constituents ; and 
June Is. ou tIlc 23d J une, Parliament was prorogued by the Queen 
in person. On the 2.9th of the same month it was dis- 
1595. ’ solved by royal proclamation, and writs for a new Par- 

liament issued, returnable on the 19th August. 1 

Immense was the excitement which followed in the 

excitement c0un ^7 ll P on this appeal from the Sovereign to the 
m the people. Every one saw that the fate of the Ministry 
y ‘ would depend upon the result of the contest, and this, 
more than the measures to be pursued by Govern- 
ment, or any abstract questions of commercial or so- 
cial policy, was the issue upon which the rival parties 
went to the nation. It is true, the Conservatives, 
or “ Protectionists,” as they now began to be called, 
loudly declaimed, on the hustings and in the press, on the 
injury to native industry, both at home and in the 
colonies, which would ensue from the proposed reduction 
in the duties on foreign corn, sugar, and timber, and 
opposed to the cry of “ cheap bread,” which was loudly 
sounded on the other side, the cry of “ low wages,” held 
out as the inevitable consequence of any considerable re- 
duction in the price of corn. Free Trade was the staple 
of the Whigs on this occasion ; they stigmatised their op- 
ponents everywhere as monopolists ; and whatever may 
be the real merits of that question, or its ultimate effects, 
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to them belongs the credit of having first and most man- chap. 

° ° XXXVIII 

fully asserted it. But though they wisely, and with just . — 

foresight, endeavoured to run the contest into one of Free 1841 ‘ 
Trade or Protection, the people could not be brought to 
regard it generally in that light. They persisted in re- 
garding it as a question of men, not measures ; not 
whether the Liberal movement was or was not to be car- 
ried on, but whether Sir It. Peel or Lord Melbourne were 
to direct it. The majority of the nation were against 
them on that question. They were alarmed at the dis- 
tress which had so long pervaded the country, and the 
serious deficit which had of late years appeared in the 
finances ; they doubted the ability of the Whig Minis- 
try to fill it up, from a conviction that they were not men 
of business habits or acquirements ; and they distrusted 
the sincerity of the recent declarations of the Cabinet in 
favour of Free Trade, when the Premier had so lately pro- 
nounced the repeal of the Corn Laws the most insane 
project that ever entered the human head, and Lord 
John ltussell had declared it to be absurd, mischievous, 
and impracticable. These were the views which divided 
and broke down the Liberal majority in the boroughs. 

In the counties the case was different. The contest was 
more taken up as one between low and high prices, paid 
and unpaid rents ; and the agricultural interest stood , . 

1 ° . . 1 Ann. Reg. 

shoulder to shoulder in a contest in which they considered i«4i, 143, 

• • • • 1 *44 * IM&rt* 

their means of existence and that of their families was at n. 471,472. 
stake.* 

The elections began as soon as the writs reached the 

© 57 . 

several returning-officers ; and the result soon showed how Result of 
great a change the four last disastrous years had wrought tions do- 
in the public mind, especially in the larger boroughs and fatouro? 
manufacturing districts. Loudon, as usual, was the first the Torie ‘- 
in which elections took place ; and the issue of the con- 
test was ominous of the general return, and of the fate of 
the Administration. Four Conservative candidates there 
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chap, appeared to contest the representation with the four 
xxxvih . Ljij era i gj including Lord John Russell, who had held it 
18 4 ]. ever s i ncc tj ie itcform Bill passed ; and the result was 
that two of them were returned, a Conservative (Mr 
Masterman) being at the head of the poll, and Lord John 
at its foot. In the counties, a large majority generally 
appeared for the Conservatives : in the English counties 
the majority was so great, that, excepting in a few places 
where the hereditary influence of a few old Whig families 
was not to be overcome, it may bo said to have been over- 
whelming. Even Lord Morpeth was defeated in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire by a majority of 1100 , by an 
opponent whom at the last election he had worsted by a 
similar majority, although he made a speech on his over- 
throw so eloquent and full of generous feeling, that every 
one who heard it declared he never would be in a mino- 
rity again.”' Lord Howick was worsted in Northumber- 
land, Mr O’Connell in Dublin, for which city two Con- 
servatives were returned. Even in Westminster, the 
stronghold of the Liberal party in the metropolis, Sir De 
Lacy Evans, a stanch Radical, was compelled to yield to 
Captain Rous, a decided Tory. The result of the contest 
was more favourable to the Conservatives than their most 
sanguine supporters had anticipated, for it showed a 
majority in the whole United Kingdom of 7G in favour of 
1 Ann. Reg. Sir R. Peel. In England the Conservative majority was 
147 S’ Mart. 1^4 > was reduced to 76 by a Liberal majority of 

ii. 471, 472. 9 in Scotland, and 1 9 in Ireland ! 1 A striking proof how 
much greater and more lasting had been the change 


* Numbers at Elections of 1837 and 1841 for the West Riding. 


Election 1837 . 

Lord Morpeth, . . 12,576 
Sir G. Strickland, . 11,892 

Hon. S Wortley, . 11,489 


Election 1841 . 

Hon. S. Wortley, . . 13,165 

Mr Dennison, . . . 12,780 

Lord Morpeth, . . . 12,080 

Lord Milton, , . . 12,031 


This change was the more remarkable, that the West Riding was one of the 
greatest manufacturing districts in England. — Ann. Reg. 1841, p. 146. 
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worked iu the two latter countries bj the Reform Bill 
than the former.* 

Parliament met on the 19th August, and Mr Shaw 
Lefevre was elected Speaker without a division. The 
trial of strength, to which the country looked with such 
anxiety, came on upon the amendment to the Address, 
which was moved by Mr Stuart Wortley, which was: “That 
the house most respectfully express their regret at the 
recent increase of expenditure, its determination to pro- 
vide for that increase, and its earnest desire to promote 


* Tiie Returns were as follows : — 


DIVIDED INTO COUNTRIES. 



Liberals. 

Conservatives 

Liberal 

Majoiity. 

Conservative 

Majority. 

England and Wales, 

19.0 

305 


104 

Scotland, .... 

31 

22 

9 


Ireland, .... 

62 

43 

19 



292 

368 

28 

104 

DIVIDED INTO CITIES AND COUNTIES. 


Liberals 

Conservatives 

Liberal 

Majority 

Conservative 
Mujoi ity 

English Counties, . 

23 

136 


113 

„ Universities, 


4 


4 

„ Cities and 
Boroughs, j 

to 
t- 
r— l 

163 

13 


Scotch Counties, 

10 

20 


10 

,, Burghs, . , 

Irish Counties, . . 

21 

o 

19 


39 

25 

14 


„ University, 


2 


2 

„ Boroughs, . . 

23 

16 

7 



292 

368 

53 

129 


PROFIT AND LOSS FROM THE FORMER RETURN. 


English Cities and Boroughs, 
„ Counties, . 

Scotch Burghs, 

„ Counties, . 

Irish Cities and Boroughs, 

„ Counties, 


Conservative Gain 


38 

23 

2 

5 

6 
4 


78 


Libei al Gain. 

31 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 


38 


CHAP. 

XXXVIII. 

1841. 

58. 

Defeat of 
Ministers 
in both 
Houses, and 
their resig- 
nation. 


— jinn . Reg. 1841, p. 147. 
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chap, the welfare of her Majesty’s subjects, and respectfully 

' represent to her Majesty the necessity that her Ministers 

184K should enjoy the confidence of the country, which the pre- 
sent Administration did not possess.” The debate lasted 
four nights, and turned chiefly on the weakness of the 
Government, their manifold tergiversations, and the want 
of any settled principle in their administration, both 
foreign and domestic. Sir II. Peel, whose speech was 
loudly cheered, declared his determination to adopt a 
system entirely opposite. “ If I exercise power,” said he, 
“ it shall be upon my conception, perhaps imperfect, per- 
haps mistaken, but my sincere conception, of public duty. 
That power I will not hold unless I can hold it conscien- 
tiously, in consistence with the maintenance of my opin- 
ions; and that power I will relinquish the moment I 
am satisfied that I am not supported in the maintenance 
of them by the confidence of this house and the people of 
this country.” “I am convinced that if this country,” said 
Lord John Russell in reply, “is governed by enlarged and 
liberal counsels, that its power and might will spread and 
increase, and its influence become greater and greater, and 
that Liberal principles will prevail, and civilisation will be 
spread to all parts of the globe, and you will bless millions 
by your acts and mankind by your union.” Ministers were 
supported by O’Connell and the whole strength of the 
Irish Catholic members, as well as the Liberal majority 
in Scotland. But such was their unpopularity in Eng- 
land, that upon a division which took place on the fourth 
night of the debate, they were left in a minority of 
91, the numbers being 3G0 to 269 in a house of 629, 
the largest upon record. The majority in the House of 
Lords was 72, the numbers being 168 to 96. After 
this decisive expression of the opinion of both houses, 
u’arhDeb. but one course remained to Ministers ; and accordingly, in 
476 8 483 -’ aQ swer to the Address, the Queen said, “ Ever anxious to 
faTf icl' bsten to the advice of my Parliament, I will take imme- 
190. ’ ’ diate measures for the formation of a new Administration.” 1 

And on 30th August, Lord Melbourne announced in the 
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Lords, and Lord John Russell in the Commons, that chap. 

Ministers only held office till their successors were ap- ’ 

pointed, and both houses immediately after adjourned. 1841 ' 
The resignation of Ministers was of course accepted, 
and the Queen sent for Sir R. Peel to form a new Ad- 
ministration. 

Thus fell the Government of the Whigs, and fell never ^ 
again to rise. The Liberal or movement party have been Reflections 
in power, indeed, for the greater part of the subsequent o?th£ faU 
period, and to all appearance they are destined for a long Wh,gs ' 
period to hold the reins. But the Liberal is very differ- 
ent from the old Whig party — much more opposed to it 
than ever the Tory had been. These two rival parties, 
which so long divided the empire, were, after the termi- 
nation of the contest with the Stuarts, and till the advent 
of the French Revolution, divided on no great questions 
of social or national policy ; they were merely opposite 
competitors for power. Bnt the case is very different 
with the Liberals, who, since the fall of the Whigs, 
have succeeded them in the administration of affairs. 

The proof of this is decisive ; it is to be found in their 
legislative acts. They have been obliged to substitute 
favour to the Roman Catholics for the stern hostility of 
the Revolution ; Free Trade for the protective system, 
which for a century and a half had regulated their policy ; 
and unrestricted admission of foreign shipping for the 
Navigation Laws, the bequest of Cromwell, and which 
they had so long held forth as the palladium of the 
empire. They have been compelled to exchange con- 
cession to the great towns for the aristocratic rule of the 
great families. Nor have they, in doing so, yielded 
merely to that change of policy which every party, even 
the most consistent, must adopt from the changes of times 
and circumstances. The alteration has been so great, 
and has affected so deeply their private interests, that it 
has evidently been the result, not of change of views, but 
of necessity ; for they have been compelled to abandon 
the Corn Laws, which in the long-run, when the effect of 
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CHAP. 

XXXVIII 


1841. 


60 . 

The fall of 
the Whigs 
was owing 
to the Re- 
form Bill. 


the gold discoveries has ceased, will halve their incomes, 
’ and accept, without any reduction, of the twelve millions 
of direct taxation exclusively affecting the land, the succes- 
sion-tax, which in a few generations will double their debts. 

It was commonly said at the time that this fall was 
entirely owing to the incapacity and vacillation of the 
Cabinet which then directed the affairs of the nation, 
and the want of business habits, which arose from their 
high birth and connections. But a very little considera- 
tion must be sufficient to convince every one that this was 
by no means the cause of the catastrophe. The Whig 
Cabinet, when it was overturned, contained many able 
and eloquent men, and they had sustained themselves with 
credit and talent against the most formidable Opposition, 
both in point of numbers and capacity, of which mention 
is made in parliamentary annals. True, their measures 
were vacillating, often contradictory, and sometimes little 
consistent with the dignity of a party really ruling the 
State ; but the reasou of that was that they did not really 
rule the State. After the election of 1 835, their majority 
was so small, seldom excccdingron a vital question, fifteen 
or twenty in the House of Commons, that they could never 
be sure of carrying anything; and like a ship contending at 
sea against an adverse wind, they were obliged to trim their 
sails, sometimes in one direction, sometimes in another, in 
order to secure any, even the smallest, progress in head-way. 
The deficit in the revenue which weighed so heavily upon 
them, and was the immediate cause of their fall, arose in- 
deed from the monetary system, for which they had been 
the first to contend, but which had been latterly cordially 
accepted by their opponents, and sanctioned by an unani- 
mous vote of the House of Commons. The real cause of 
their overthrow is to be found in the constitution of Par- 
liament which they themselves had forced upon the Sove- 
reign, and the fatal mistake committed by Earl Grey in 
supposing that the boroughs, returning three-fifths of the 
entire representation of the United Kingdom, would fall 
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under the dominion of the territorial magnates in their chap. 

° XXXVIII 

vicinity, because the nomination boroughs had hitherto ' 

done so. The result of the elections in 1841, when 220 1841 ' 

borough members in the United Kingdom were on the 
Liberal side, and only 181 on the Conservative, while in 
the counties 181 were on the Conservative, and only 72 
on the Liberal, proves how completely he was mistaken 
in his anticipations, and how utterly erroneous was his 
opinion that the change was aristocratic in its tendency. 

The result proves that the Whigs put themselves into 
schedule A as completely by the Reform Bill, as they 
fondly flattered themselves they had put their opponents. 

But this is not all. Not only has the glory departed 
from the old Whig families from the effects of the change The «upre- 
they introduced into the constitution, but, what is still England 
more extraordinary, and certainly was not intended, the ^roytd 
ruling power has departed from the realm of England, f em? 
Strange as this result is, and little as it was anticipated 
from a change which the great majority of the English 
so vehemently supported, there is nothing more certain 
than that it has taken place. Ever since Sir R. Peel’s 
dissolution in 1835, a decided majority in the House of 
Commons has been obtained from the Scotch and Irish 
members, and them alone. If the power had been vested 
in the English alone, a Conservative Ministry would 
have been in power, and a Conservative policy pursued 
by the Government, from that day to this. Even in the 
election of 1841, when the Conservatives for a period 
obtained the majority, it was by the aid of a majority 
of 53 in Ireland and Scotland that the Liberals were 
enabled to make head at all against the majority of 129 
against them in England ; and since that time the majo- 
rity of the Liberals has been entirely composed of Irish 
and Scotch members ; and that of the 21 which over- 
threw Lord Derby’s Administration in 1852, was entirely 
drawn from the representatives of these two nations. 

Nothing but this extraneous power, joined to that of the 

VOL. vi. 2 r 
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chap. English manufacturing towns, has forced upon the Eng- 
xxxviii . ijgk aristocracy the income-tax, the repeal of the Corn 
1B41 - Laws, and the succession-tax, now felt by them as so sore 
a burden. And thus, by the effect of its own act, has 
the mighty realm of England, which boasted of having 
conquered Ireland by the force of its arms, and won 
Scotland by the seductions of its power, fallen practically 
under the government of these two comparatively weak 
and powerless neighbours ! Time will show whether 
their rule will be as steady, consistent, and glorious as 
that of the English aristocracy, which Earl Grey de- 
stroyed, had been. 

This extraordinary result of a movement which origin- 
which'u ated in, and was supported mainly by, the Liberals of 
Catholic England, is to be ascribed in Ireland without doubt to 
““reiancu the ascendancy of the Catholic priesthood, which, exer- 
fbrseH-gov- c ising an absolute sway over their flocks and their repre- 
scotiand'" sen tativcs, has uniformly arrayed them in opposition to 
the English aristocracy, justly regarded as its most for- 
midable enemy. In Scotland it has been owing to a 
different cause. It has arisen from the love of independ- 
ence and aspiring tendency which are inherent features 
in the national character, which led to the long and ob- 
stinate wars that were waged with Englaud, and which, 
since the auspicious union of the two kingdoms, has sent 
forth its sons in quest of fortune into every quarter of 
the globe, and has so often raised them to power and 
affluence in distant realms. This aspiring and persevering 
disposition is closely connected with, and is in fact the 
main element in, the desire for self-government ; and 
hence the Scotch burghs, twenty-three in number, have, 
since the passing of the Reform Bill, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, produced by powerful local influence, returned 
the Liberal members who have, with the Irish Catholics, 
kept the Liberal ministers in power. Whether this as- 
piring and democratic teudency will in Scotland, as it 
has done in so many other countries, give way to the 
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return to Conservatism, which is the result of extended chap. 

information, or the weariness and distrust which are too ’ 

often the bitter lessons of experience, or the love of gain, 1841 ‘ 
which is not less inherent in the Scottish character, re- 
mains yet to be proved. But in the mean time it may 
with certainty be affirmed that these peculiarities in the 
Scottish character have produced important effects upon 
the fortunes of the empire in recent times, and given to 
its inhabitants an unobserved importance beyond what 
could have been anticipated from their numbers, wealth, 
or apparent influence in the realm. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

INDIA FROM THE TERMINATION OF THE MAHRATTA WAR 
IN 1806, TO THE FALL OF BHURTP0RE IN 1826. 

If there is any instinct more strongly than another 
chap, implanted in the universal heart of man, it is that which 

XXXIX 1 

1 leads him to repel foreign aggression and dread external 

IB ) 06 ' subjugation. Other national feelings are partial in their 
feeiiogof °P erat ' on or temporary in their effects : the lust of con- 
mankmd to quest or other violent passion is extinguished by success; 
reign »g" the fervour of democracy wears itself out in a few years; 
grcssioD. t j Je ] ove 0 p p ersona i freedom is seen only among some 
particular races of men, and, even where it is most strong, 
cannot be relied on as likely to endure for any great length 
of time. But the love of country, the desire for its in- 
dependence, are universal among men. These passions 
burn with even greater strength in the earlier than in the 
latest stages of society; they actuate alike the savage 
and the sage; they are coeval with the first dawn of 
civilisation ; and when they become weakened, it may 
with certainty be concluded that the career of the country 
is drawing to a close. No memory is ever so fondly 
cherished among men as that of the patriot who has 
died in defence of his native land — none so execrated 
as he who has leagued with the stranger against it. 

It is not without reason that nature has implanted 
this universal feeling among men, for the preservation 
of national independence is beyond all doubt the first of 
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public blessings. So general is selfishness in mankind, chap. 
that conquest is hardly ever undertaken but for the pur- XXX1X ' 
poses of rapacity — power seldom acquired without being 1806, 
immediately turned to effect spoliation. In rude ages Reasons of 
this is done by military power and the ruthless grasp of ^"feeuIgT 
war ; in later times, it is more commonly effected under 
the pacific guise of legislative change. But in either case 
the result is the same ; the property and industry of the 
conquered state are sacrificed to the selfish ambition of 
the conquering, and the interest of the subject territory 
is forgotten in the ceaseless aggrandisement of the ruling, 

So generally has experience proved this to be the case, 
that foreign subjugation and internal ruin are generally 
considered as synonymous ; and the very word conquest 
indicates in its derivation the lamentation with which the 
transference of power to foreign hands has been attended. 

The only exceptions to this rule are in those cases com- 
paratively rare — such as that of Rome in ancient, or 
Russia in modern times — when the advancing empire 
permanently incorporates the conquered territory with its 
original dominions, and the inhabitants of the latter are 
in some degree protected from the oppression of their 
conquerors by becoming part of their lasting possession. 

Yet even there the advantages consequent on conquest 
scarcely ever compensate its evils ; the main-spring of 
general progress is weakened when the power of separate 
direction is taken away ; the peace and order which the 
aegis of a powerful empire confers are found to be dearly 
purchased by its attendant burdens ; and the nation 
which swells the train or supplies the army of a mighty 
conqueror often in secret mourns its chains, and prays 
for the defeat of the very standards to which its own 
fortunes seem to be indissolubly attached. 

The British Empire in India appears at first sight 
to form an exception to this general rule. The plains of 
Hindostan have, from the very earliest times, been deso- 
lated by the arms, and held up as the reward of conquest ; 
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chap, more even than the Italian, their inhabitants have had to 
x xxix. j amen j. f a k a j gift of beauty. The riches of the south 

18 g 6, have never ceased to attract the cupidity of the north to 
Apparent the regions of the sun. The Himalaya snows have been 
thuTruie^n* found a feeble barrier to its resistless fury. Devastated 
?nd!a. h by successive irruptions of the Tartars and other invaders, 
the meek and pacific inhabitants of Hindostan have 
drained to the very dregs the cup of humiliation and 
misery from the conquerors of the north. So complete 
has been their prostration, so great the multitude of 
savage warriors who in successive irruptions have poured 
into their plains, that their descendants have become 
mixed in vast numbers witli those of the vanquished 
people; and the present inability of India to make head 
against foreign invasion is mainly owing to the diver- 
sity of races, religions, and tongues with which it is 
crowded, and the impossibility of uniting such a hetero- 
geneous mass in any durable league for the maintenance 
of their common independence. To a people so situated, 
the conquest of the English seemed, contrary to the 
usual case, an unmixed blessing, and the steady rule of a 
powerful Christian and civilised government a happy 
change after the savage inroads of Mogul conquerors, or 
the devastating strife of independent chiefs. 

In many respects the exchange of European for Asiatic 
Advantage* government has undoubtedly been an advantage to the 
°uh h gov- ns ’ people of India. How great soever were the abilities, 
eminent. jj 0W splendid the achievements, how great even the pass- 
ing benefits of their Asiatic conquerors, they never were 
able to establish a powerful government or found a last- 
ing dynasty. With the death of the mighty conqueror 
who had founded the empire, the huge fabric soon became 
weakened and fell to pieces : the seductions of the 
seraglio, the corruptions of the throne, proved fatal to 
the rude energy of the north, and out of the ruins of the 
empire arose a multitude of independent rajahs, who con- 
tended for its spoils, and, leaving to the meek sultan the 
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phantom of royalty, secured to themselves its substan- chap. 

tial advantages. To an empire so situated there can be 1 

no doubt that the conquest of the entire country by the 1806 ' 
English opened, in the first instauce, immense advan- 
tages. It removed in a great degree, over the whole of 
its vast extent, the evils of internal war, stopped the 
devastation of one rajah’s territories by another, closed 
the eternal pillage of the ryots by the intermediate 
officers of the government, and established the inappre- 
ciable advantages of internal peace and unrestricted inte- 
rior communication. So great are these advantages, so 
real these blessings, that they have overcome, in a large 
part of the people, one of the strongest of human desires 
— that of national independence — and caused their incor- 
poi'ation with the British dominions to be hailed, in the 
first instance at least, with joy by the greater part of the 
sable inhabitants of Hindostan. 

But all this notwithstanding, a considerable portion of 
the people would willingly exchange the deathlike stillness Evils of the 
of British protection for the stormy animation of their govern- 
native governments. The former is a peaceful arena, in h^esuis^ 
which, by them, nothing but the humblest prizes are to be ‘}^ ( £ ap ‘ 
gained ; the latter a Marlike theatre, in which principali- 
ties and power are the rewards of the victorious soldier. 

It is not in human nature that the last should not be 
preferred by those by whom its prizes may be drawn, 
whatever it may be by those by whom its burdens are to 
be borne. Although, accordingly, the inhabitants of the 
British dominions are in general in a state of tranquillity, 
and bow the neck to a foreign yoke, which they deem the 
decree of fate, yet they are in reality very far indeed 
from being contented with their lot. They will doubt- 
less endeavour to achieve their independence as soon as 
a favourable opportunity occurs for doing so ; and the 
first great defeat on the plains of Hindostan will be the 
signal for a general insurrection of the native powers 
against the British rule. 
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The progress of the British in India has been nothing but 
one series of conquests, interrupted, but not stopped, by a 
terrible defeat beyond its mountain barrier, which seemed 
to forebode that the lords of Hindostan were not destined 
to extend their dominion into Central Asia. The Mah- 
ratta states — Gwalior, parts of Burmah and Nepaul, Pegu, 
Scinde, Lahore, Oude — have been successively acquired ; 
neither the mountain fastnesses of the Ghoorkhas, nor the 
death-bestrodden jungles of Arracan, nor the far-famed 
bastions of Bhurtpore, nor the swift horsemen of the 
Pindarrees, nor the disciplined battalions of the Sikhs, 
have been able to withstand its irresistible progress. The 
show even of resistance is at an end ; independence is 
unknown over the vast extent of the Indian peninsula. 
The empire thus formed constitutes, with the tributary 
states, which in fact form part of it, the greatest compact 
dominion on the face of the earth. From the Hima- 
laya snows to Cape Comorin, from the mouths of the 
Indus to the Straits of Penang, it forms a vast penin- 
sula, estimated as containing 1,385,000 square miles, 
or nearly ten times the area of France, of which more 
than one half is subject to the direct dominion of 
Great Britain. The total boundary by sea and land of 
this immense region is 11,200 miles, of which 4500 are 
formed by the ocean, and the remainder by the vast 
range of mountains which, with its extended branches, 
stretches all round it on the north and east, from the 
frontiers of Gedrosia to the extreme southern point of 
Cochin China. The inhabitants of this empire, subject 
to the direct government of England, are now, since the 
incorporation of Oude, about 120,000,000 ; the protected 
or tributary states are 41,000,000 more. Great as these 
numbers are, they are inconsiderable in proportion to the 
extent of the country they inhabit. In the British pro- 
vinces the inhabitants are 157 to the square mile, in the 
native states 74 — numbers respectively not one half of 
the densely or thinly peopled countries of Europe. 1 About 
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a third of the whole territories of the Company are still chap. 

* * YYYIY 

in a state of nature, and they might maintain in ease 1 

and affluence double their present inhabitants. 1806, 

One material source of discontent and cause of im- 
poverishment to India, so common with all conquered Great pay- 
states, is, that a large proportion of its wealth is annually dr!™ from 
drawn away and spent in the ruling state. About ^entiT 1 
£2,500,000 is every year paid away in England from England. 
Indian revenue to holders of East India stock, civil servants 
of the Company, or military charges paid at home. At 
least an equal sum is probably annually remitted to this 
country from the fortunes brought home by its civil and 
military officers, or the mercantile profits made by the 
numerous and enterprising traders who, since the throwing 
open of the trade, have succeeded to its lucrative traffic. 

Such a sum, annually drawn off and spent abroad, 
would be a severe drain upon the resources of any coun- 
try, but it becomes doubly so when the value of the 
money thus abstracted is taken into consideration. The 
wages of labour are usually 2-^d. or 3d. a-day in Hin- 
dostan, so that £5,000,000 a-year is fully equal to 
£35,000,000 in this country. We know what a serious 
burden the iuterest of the national debt is to this country, 
which is nearly of the same amount, though it is for the 
most part spent at home, and of course not lost to its 
industry ; but what would it be if it were annually drawn i w 
away and expended in ministering to the luxury of the rinde Aii- 
Hindoo rajahs, or swelling the gorgeous establishments IsT*’ 
of Calcutta l 1 

Unfelt by the ryots, whose wants seldom extend beyond 
the cultivation of their humble allotments, the monopoly Exclusion 
of all situations of trust or importance by the British is a 
most galling and disheartening circumstance to the native “f ^°“ s r 
higher classes in India. It is felt as peculiarly so by emolument, 
the Mahommedans, because their fathers were the last 
conquerors of the country, and but for the subsequent 
disasters they have experienced, they would have been 
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in the possession of all the situations of dignity and 
emolument. They form a numerous body, amounting 
to 15,000,000 souls, but still more important from the 
elevated class in society to which many of them formerly 
belonged. With the exception of that part of them 
which is enrolled in the army, the great majority of this 
class is in a state of sullen discontent, and ready to take 
advantage of the first opportunity which may occur to 
dispossess the English, and place themselves in all the 
situations which they at present hold. None but Euro- 
peans can hold a higher situation than that of lieutenant 
in the army, or a very subordinate collector or other func- 
tionary in the civil service.* We have only to ask our- 
selves what would be our feelings if the whole situations 
of dignity and importance in the British Islands were 
monopolised by thirty or forty thousand intruders from 
Hindostan, who carried back the wealth made on the 
banks of the Thames to be spent on those of the Ganges, 
to be able to appreciate the feeling of the people of India 
in the corresponding circumstances in which they are 
actually placed. 

It is another circumstance of no small moment in con- 
sidering the position of the British in India, and the 

* " Quels sont les plus hauts range offerts a Pambition des bautes classes ? 
Dans l’&rmle un grade do Soabadar-Major, qui <5quivant k peu-pres k colui 
d’adjudant sous-officier en France ; dans Pad ministration, quelqucs places 
d’huissiers et de courriers.* Quand sous Tadministration de Lord William Ben- 
tinck la Cour des Directeurs avait eu l’id(ie de donner uu ‘ Writersliip,’ e’est-k- 
dire, une place dans le service civil, au fils du ccSlebre Ram-Moliun-Roy, qui 
avait rc 9 u une Education Europ€enue, et 6tait certainement sup^rieur en intel- 
ligence k un grand nombre de ces employes, cette proposition souleva une 
telle tempdte parmi les b^ndficiaires qu’il fallut y renoncer. Toutes les car- 
ridres, tous les emplois bonorables, leur etant ainsi ferm<?s, ll s’ousuit que les 
fortunes aisees et les classes moyennes disparaissont successivement sans se 
remplacer, jusqu’k ce que dans un temps donnd il n’existera plus qu’une 
igaliU de misire, qui nivellera cinquante millions d’individus. J’inclus cette 
fois les Etats vassaux, qui viendront se dissoudre dans le mdme creuset. 
L’Angleterre, comme le vampire fabuleux, aura tout absorb^ ; il ne restera 
aucune sommit^ pour s’Slever au-dessus des masses, parmi lesquelles on ne 
comptera plus que Partisan, le cultivateur, le manoeuvre, et le gendarme : rien 
qu’un peuple de serfs, jouissant d’une liberty nominale annul6e parlo besoin, 
et n’ ay ant d’autre alternative que de travailler pour le profit exclusif de ses 
maRres.” — Warben, VIndt Anglatie, iil 252, 253. 
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chances they have of easily maintaining their ascendancy 
in it, that hitherto at least few of the commercial advan- 
tages which might reasonably have been expected from 
a union with Great Britain have been experienced by 
the inhabitants of Hindostan.* The export trade of 
Great Britain to India, indeed, has been very consider- 
able of late years, and now amounts to above £9,000,000 
a-year ; but this has by no means been attended by a 
corresponding increase of Indian exports to Great Bri- 
tain. On the contrary, the exports of India to England 
had been either stationary or declining for a number of 
years back prior to the great change in the Tariff by Sir 
II. Peel in 1842. The reason is, that in our intercourse 
with India we have thought only of the interests of our 
own merchants and manufacturers, not of those of our dis- 
tant and unrepresented Eastern possessions. We boasted 
of the extraordinary fact that the manufacturers of Man- 
chester and Glasgow can undersell those of Hindostan in 
the manufacture of cotton goods from the raw material 
grown on the banks of the Ganges ; but we forgot at 
what price to the artisans of India this advantage has 
been gained to those of this country. Every bale of cot- 
ton goods sent out from Great Britain to India deprives 
several manufacturers in Hindostan of bread. British 
manufactures are admitted into India at a merely nominal 
duty ; but Indian manufactures coming to this country 
were, till very recently, for the most part burdened with the 


* “For many years great commercial injustice was done by England to 
British India. High, indeed prohibitory duties, were laid on its sugar, rum, 
coffoe, &c., to favour similar products grown in the West Indies. Still worse, 
we compelled the Hindoos to receive cotton and other manufactures from 
England at merely nominal duties (2^ per cent) ; while at the very same 
time 50 per cent was demanded here on any attempt to introduce the cotton 
goods of India.*’ — Commons * Paper, No. 227, April 1846. The same principle 
was adopted with regard to silk and other articles. The result was the de- 
struction of the finer class of cotton, silk, and other manufactures, without 
adopting the plea of Strafford in Ireland during the roign of Charles I. — namely, 
the founding of the linen trade as a substitute for that of woollen, which was to 
be extinguished in order to appease the English handloom weaver.” — M. 
Martin’s British India , p. 543. 
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usual heavy import-duties, ■which even at present are 25 or 
30 per cent, and before Sir R. Peel’s reduction of tariffs, 
were in many cases 150, and even 200 per cent.* It is 
not surprising that in such circumstances, with reciprocity 
all on one side, the industry of India should not have 
reaped the advantages which might have been expected 
from its connection with Great Britain. If Calcutta had 
been the seat of government, and England the distant 
conquered possession, it is probable the relative scale of 
duties would have been reversed, and we should have had 
little cause to congratulate ourselves on our commercial 
intercourse with the East. The proportion which our 
export trade to India bears to the amount of its population 
is only £9,000,000 to 150,000,000 people — little more 
than fifteenpence a-head; while to Canada the proportion 
is £1, 15s. a-head ; to the West Indies, £l, 18s. a-head; 


Hnush"' 3 America, 17s. a-head ; and to Australia, on an aver- 
iudm, 543. age of years before the extraordinary start of the gold 
diggings, not less than £7 or £8. 1 1 


The great cause of this extreme poverty of the inhabit- 
ants of India, is to be found in the heat of the climate, 


* i( Pour protdger le fermier qui Emigre au Canada, le bl6 de Undo bo voit 
frapp6 d’uno droit de 30 pour 1 00 Pour satisfaire a l’avarice et gorger lea 
colons Anglais des Antilles, le caf6, le coton, la lame, le teck, la grame de 
lin, la BOie, la cochenille de Calcutta, de Madras, et de Bombay, doiveut payer 
100, 200, 300 pour 100. C’est-a-dirc, pendant qu’on oblige l’lndien k nourrir 
rmdustrie Anglaise, on refuse tout ddbouchfc a la sienne. C’est un habile 
ouvrier, un patient agriculteur, un tisserand consommG, auquel on interdit le 
travail, et qui n’ayant pas d’autres ressources, se voit condamnd a rnourir de 
faim.” — Warren, iii 93, 94. 

+ The true principle on the subject was adopted by the East India Company 
on 11th May 1842, on the motion of Sir Charles Forbes, aided by the able 
and indefatigable friend of the colonies, Mr Montgomery Martin — viz., (t That, 
in the opinion of this Court, the territories under the government of the East 
India Company ought to be treated as integral portions of the British empire ; 
and that as a revision of the British tariff is taking place, this Court, in fulfil- 
ment of its duty to their fellow-subjects in India, do again petition both 
Houses of Parliament, praying for a complete reciprocity of trade between 
India and England, which, if fully and fairly established, will confer mutual 
and extensive benefits on both countries, and materially contribute to the 
security and permanence of the British power and influence in the Eastern 
hemisphere.” — See Asiatic Journal, May 1842. 

These principles were in great part carried into practice by Sir R. Peel in his 
tariff of 1842, by which the duties on Indian goods of all sorts were lowered 
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and the importance, in many places, of works of irriga- 
tion to keep in existence agricultural industry. Unlike 
the temperate regions of the globe, which are copiously 
watered by the perennial rains of heaven, the soil of 
India is for five months in the year deluged by frightful 
floods, and for the other seven parched up by excessive 
drought. In these circumstances irrigation, or the arti- 
ficial supply of water by means of tanks during the dry 
season, is in most places an indispensable condition both 
of animal and vegetable life : it is to the territory of India 
what the floods of the Nile are to that of Egypt. But 
for it the whole soil turns in a single season into a wil- 
derness. The immense floods which overspread the earth 
during the rainy season furnish water in abundance for 
the artificial supply of the land and the inhabitants dur- 
ing the dry period ; but the tanks and canals, by which 
alone it can be preserved or distributed over the country, 
not only require a considerable expenditure of capital in 
the first instance, but a constant application of labour 
to keep them up. But for this they would turn into 
blowing sand during the dry season, or be washed away 

most materially — with what effect on the industry of British India may bo 
judged of by the following table • — 



IM TORTS TO INDIA 

INDIAN EXTORTS 


Yearn 






Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Merchandise 

Treasure 

to Dkitazk. 


1834-35 

Rupees 

4 26.11.065 

Rupees 

1 89.30.233 

Rupoes. 

7 99 34 203 

Rupees. 

19.47.407 

Rupees. 

3 05.69 730 

1835-36 

4 78 18.475 

2.14 69.651 

11.10.64 955 

10 81.093 

3 97.53.038 

1836-37 

6.53 69 902 

2 03.61 672 

13.24 01.832 

26 39.340 

4.91.64.702 

1837-38 

5.03.24.711 

2.64.01 013 

11 24 27 801 

34 06 563 

4 35.28.221 

1838-39 

5.24 06.726 

3 01.09 195 

11.77.47.693 

34 79 058 

4 51.31.593 

1839-40 

6.83.12 368 

1.94.52 642 

10 86 27 456 

47 05.231 

5 96.99.519 

1840-41 

a4l.59 405 

1.78.62.533 

13 45.55.842 

34.64 859 

7.05.43 881 

1841-42 

7.75.85.563 

1.84.13 353 

13.18.52 176 

51 50.757 

7.12.07 484 

1842-43 

7.60.36.029 

3 44 32 916 

13 55.18 246 

21.57.966 

5 82.09.658 

1843-44 

8.81.79.974 

4 79 46 781 

17.25 34.772 

74 60 763 

7.76 01.283 

1844-45 

10.75.40.659 

3 75.24 718 

16.59 02.124 

1.10.68.402 

7.24.06.197 

1845-46 

9 08.74.794 

2 49.59.536 

17.02.86.734 

81 60.284 

6 68.89.433 

1848-47 

8.89.66 645 

2.93.99 224 

15.35 54.375 

711 38.696 

6.56.16 865 

1847-48 

8 59.76.150 

I 1.97.33 914 

13.31.23.970 

1.42.60.380 

5.68.38 267 

1848-49 

8 34 48.042 

4.29.40.033 

16 08 85 018 

2 53 97 425 

6.19.19.593 

1849-50 

10.29.98 886 

3 39.68.074 

17.31.22.993 

97.12 441 

7.02.64.706 

1850-51 

1156 87.888 

3 81.18.088 

18.16.41.496 

54 12 891 

8 10 40.164 

1851-52 

12.24.54 902 

6.05.20.590 

19.87.92.537 

91.90.889 

7.13.88 884 

1852-53 

10.07.08.616 

6.83.13.776 

20.46.46 330 

1.05 52.299 

7.37.78.348 


— M. Martin’s British India ; Appendix, iii. 
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chap, by the floods during the rainy. As an artificial supply 
XXX1X ‘ of water, accordingly, is indispensable to cultivation in 
1806 ‘ most parts of India, so the ceaseless efforts of industry 
are required to render perennial the prolific stream ; and 
whenever, either from external violence or internal neglect, 
it has been suffered to fail, and the dykes and mounds 
essential to its continuance to fall into decay, population 

1 Warren, .. , . , . ^ 1 - 

iiu 246,247. disappears, industry ceases, the jungle springs up, and the 
tiger or the rhinoceros become again the lords of creation . 1 

If nature has rendered India dependent on irriga- 
Vast means tion for the means of cultivation and the development 
faraXd on of agricultural industry, she has been bountiful beyond 
by nature. exam pi e j n furnishing the means of affording it to the 
inhabitants. Suowy mountains in every part of the tor- 
rid zone furnish the only reservoirs for perennial supplies 
of water ; and it is for this purpose that the stony circle 
of the globe has been placed in these regions. But in 
addition to the vast suowy range of the Himalaya, which 
shuts in the Indian peninsula over its whole extent to 
the north, and by the innumerable streams which flow 
into the Indus, the Ganges, and the Barampooter, fur- 
nishes a perennial supply of water to the Punjaub and 
the whole valley of the Ganges in the north of the 
peninsula, another boon has been given by nature to 
southern India, which is peculiar to that portion of the 
globe. The monsoon, which blows for six months in 
the year over the Indian Ocean, strikes on the Ghauts, 
or range of precipitous mountains which, like the Andes 
in America, form its western boundary, and from whence 
many of the chief rivers of central and southern India 
flow in long and devious courses to the Eastern Ocean. 
The periods when the rivers, fed by the monsoon rains, 
are swollen, are those when the reservoirs of the Hima- 
laya are not unlocked by the rays of a vertical sun ; and 
when the streams flowing from the snowy mountains be- 
gin, like the waters of the Nile, to rise, the moisture 
of the monsoon ceases to swell those rivers which are 
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nourished by it. Thus northern and southern India is, chap. 

each in its season, provided with the means of irrigation ; 1 

and the skill and energy of man may, by means of tanks 1806 ' 
and canals, carry the fertilising stream into every field 
and garden of Hindostan. 

India, though a great continent, is essentially a mari- 
time country ; and the power which has the command of Great ex- 
the ocean is sure, in the long-run, to have that of the land ^colstof 
also. From the mouth of the Indus to the extreme point lndia ‘ 
of the promontory of Arracan is a distance, in a direct 
line, of 4000 miles ; and each coast of India stretches 
2000 miles from Cape Comorin to the mouth of the 
Indus on one side, and to that of the Ganges on the 
other. So important is this great extent of sea-coast, and 
so vast the advantages which it offers to whichever power 
enjoys it, that it may be considered as decisive of any 
serious war in Hindostan. Alexander was foiled because 
he did not, England has succeeded because she did, en- 
joy it. The interior of the peninsula is intersected by 
numerous mountain-ranges, lofty plateaus, arid deserts, 
and deep rivers, which render internal communication 
always difficult, often impossible. Until a vast system 
of canals and railroads is established throughout every 
part of India, which would require a century and im- 
mense funds for its completion, nothing can compensate 
the want of a command of the sea-coast. If the Rus- 
sians ever attempt the conquest of India, the greatest 
difficulty with which they will have to contend will be, 
neither the arid mountains of Affghanistan, nor the terrors 
of the Bamian and Khyber Pass, by which alone access can 
be obtained to Hindostan, nor the dense and disciplined 
battalions which will await them when they reach the 
passage of the Indus at Attock : it will be the fact that 
those battalions will be close to their own resources, 
drawn from the rich plains of India and the encircling 
ocean, the true basis of British military operations ; while 
those of the invaders will have to be painfully brought 
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chap, over mountain-paths a thousand miles in length. The 

1 siege of Sebastopol tells us what is the result of such a 

1806 ‘ disparity in the means of obtaining the supplies of war. 

13 It is only within these few years, however, that such 
rework** beneficent public works, creative of wealth, essential to 
which for- existence, have been constructed by the modern rulers of 
lsted^in the country. Wherever you see vestiges of a magnificent 
I, ' dia " canal, a splendid aqueduct, a life-teeming tank, you may 
be sure you are gazing on the work of some Hindoo 
or Mahommedan sovereign, or some of their successors. 
Almost all of these beneficent public works had fallen 
into decay before the career of British conquest, and 
with them disappeared nearly the whole population which 
had been nourished by their fertilising streams. They 
have not absolutely perished, but migrated in sorrow and 
poverty to some of the great towns or other districts 
where nature has been more bountiful. The Company, 
however, had, even before Lord Dalhousie’s administra- 
tion, which began a new era in these respects, done some- 
thing for internal improvement. Between 1817 and 
1843, they had expended £500,000 to the west of the 
J umna, and £200,000 to the east of that river, in works 
of irrigation. But these works were trifling compared 
to the necessities of the country. The extent to which 
the evil has gone, from the long-continued neglect on 
the part of the British Government to carry into exe- 
cution the great public works which are essential to 
industry and cultivation, would be deemed incredible, if 
not proved by incontestible evidence. Lord Ellenborough 
recently said in his place in Parliament, that in the course 
of one of his official journeys from Calcutta to Delhi, his 
progress was delayed by having to cross in ferry-boats 
fifty-six rivers , the bridges of which had been broken 
down, without any prospect of their being repaired. In 
the year 1827, no fewer than eleven hundred tanks burst 
in the district of North Arcot alone, and consequently the 
means of cultivating the country were wholly lost, although 
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it had been for a quarter of a century under British pro- 
tection. The rich alluvial plains of the Doab, once fer- 
tilised by the canals of the Mogul emperors, have in 
great part become a wilderness. Clumps of mango-trees, 
planted around the former deserted abodes, alone indi- 
cate, at distant intervals, as the solitary ash-trees around 
what was once a garden in the Highland valley, where 
the abode of happy and industrious man had been. The 
magnificent fabric of irrigation formerly established, and 
which rendered the country a perfect garden, went to 
ruin in the days of the last Mogul princes, and has not 
as yet been restored by the Company : the banks are 
dried up, the mounds broken down or destroyed ; and a 
few hollows filled with brushwood, and tenanted by wild 
beasts or serpents, alone indicate where the fertilising 
streams had formerly flowed. At the distance of a few 
miles from Delhi the country is entirely deserted ; you 
meet only ruined temples, fallen pillars, and the mounds 
which tell where habitations had been ; and if you ask 
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the Mussulman whence this devastation has come, and !.. w ®" e i n > 
whither the power of his fathers lias fled, he replies with • 

a sigh, that all efforts are vain against the decree of i«5i. 


fate . 1 


In justice to the British Government, it must be 
added that this neglect of the public works, upon which Difficulties 
the prosperity of Asiatic communities is entirely depend- ish Govern- 
eut, has been owing to the most potent of all causes — ™ a rds“ubT 
namely, necessity. It is well known in the East that llc work, ‘ 
public assistance is indispensable to general prosperity, 
and that money expended on useful undertakings yields 
sixty, and even a hundred fold. A policy purely selfish 
would have made such outlay for its own sake. The 
real reason was, that, in consequence of the peculiar 
position of the British power in India, every farthing 
that could bo spared or saved required to be reserved 
for warlike operations. Conquest to it was not the 
result of ambition, it is the price of existence. In a 
VOL. vi. 2 o 
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country peopled by 150,000,000 souls, and which is to 
be really kept in subjection by less than 50,000 British 
soldiers, 8000 miles from their own country, it may 
readily be understood that the power of Government 
must rest upon opinion. It is by the prestige of irre- 
sistible force that not only is additional strength to be 
gained, but that already acquired is to be preserved. To- 
wards the maintenance of this moral influence one thing 
is indispensably necessary, and that is unbroken success. 
Situated as the Company is, it can never be for its inte- 
rest to engage in foreign wars, for that is to incur certain 
expense and probable risk for remote and contingent 
advantage. But from the obviously precarious nature of 
its position, and the great distance of the centre of its 
resources, it is constantly exposed to attack ; and when 
assailed, it has no chance of salvation but in immediate 
and decisive victory. Protracted warfare is perilous, 
early defeat would be fatal to it. The misfortunes of 
Colonel Monson’s division in 1804 exposed it to danger ; 
the Affghanistan disaster in 1842 brought it to the verge 
of ruin. Thus it is indispensable that it should be at all 
times in a state of full military preparation, not only to 
repel aggression, but quickly to destroy the assailant; and 
intermission for a single year in this state of costly watch- 
fulness might at any time expose it to destruction. It is a 
clear proof of what was the real cause of the long-continued 
indifference of the Company’s government to public im- 
provements, that from the time that the British power was 
thoroughly established in India, and its authority was 
paramount from the Himalaya to Cape Comorin, the 
former niggardly system in regard to public grants was 
abandoned, and in the latter years of Lord Dalhousie’s 
administration, from £1,500,000 to £2,000,000 annually 
has been devoted to the construction of great public works, 
which will surpass, when completed, the fabled days of 
Mogul magnificence. 

One serious and widespread cause of injury, in a 
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part of British India, has been the Zemindar system; chap. 

and its partial failure affords a signal instance of the 1 

danger of attempting to extend the institutions which 1806 ' 
have proved most successful in one part of the- world to Results of 
another differently situated, and inhabited by a different ^system! 
race of men. When Lord Cornwallis first introduced this 
system into these conquered provinces, nothing, according 
to European ideas, could afford a fairer prospect of success, 
for it proposed to fix at a moderate rate the 'perpetual 
settlement of the ryots’ quit-rent; and in the collectors of 
districts, styled the zemindars, it was hoped, would be 
laid the foundation of a feudal aristocracy which, without 
oppressing the people, the usual source of Asiatic grandeur, 
might be bound to the Government by the strong bond of 
mutual interest. But the result has in some measure 
disappointed these expectations ; and the only effect of 
the system has been, in many cases, to ruin the zemindars, 
and impoverish the people. The reason is, that the quit- 
rent, though light in comparison of that which had been 
previously imposed and nominally required, was often 
much more than, under existing circumstances, could be 
actually and regularly paid. The Mogul princes required 
three-fifths of the produce, but the weakness of their 
government precluded them from levying it : the British 
required only two-fifths, but the collectors were compelled 
to pay it entire, and payment of all arrears was enforced 
with rigid exactitude. Many of these zemindars could 
not pay their rent to the treasury, or if they did so, it 
was only by extorting it with merciless rigour from the 
unhappy cultivators. Thus the result of this system, 
so well conceived in principle, so plausible in appear- 
ance, has often been, in practice, to ruin the permanent 
collectors, who, it was hoped, would form a middle class 
attached to the Government, and depress the cultiva- 
tors, from whose labours not only the chief part of the 
national wealth, but two-thirds of the national revenue, 
was derived. Yet is there another side of the question ; 
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and results on a great scale demonstrate that, in spite 
of the many evils to the zemindars which this system 
has introduced, it has, upon the whole, been beneficial 
to the ryots. Periodical famines, which, before the 
perpetual settlement, were the scourge of the province 
of Bengal, have been unknown since its introduction ; 
and while the other provinces of India, in general, 
exhibit a deficit, that of Bengal, out of a land-rent 
of £14,000,000, exhibits a surplus of £2, 800, 000.* 
And sorely as the ill effects of the system have been ex- 
perienced, it has never been deemed possible to alter it ; 
for to do so would be to do away with what was justly 
held out as its chief recommendation — namely, its perma- 
nent character — and expose Government to endless appli- 
cations for remission, both from the zemindars and their 
impoverished subjects. 1 

The zemindar system is not universally established in 
India. In the northern provinces the old Village system 
is still preserved — a system so thoroughly adapted to the 
circumstances and wants of the country, and so associ- 
ated with the habits of its inhabitants, that it has existed 
from the earliest times, survived all the changes of dynasty 
or conquest, and formed the nucleus round which society 
has perpetually' been re-formed, when all but destroyed by 
the successive inroads of northern conquerors. Accord- 
ing to it, each village forms a little community', governed 
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Revenue. 

1839 

L 

9,501,444 

1840 

9.741440 

1841 

10,437,861 

1842 

10,829,014 

1843 

11,023433 

1844 

UMi,m 

1845 

12,174,338 

1846 

12400454 

1847 

11447,924 

1848 

12,083436 

1849 

14443,511 

1800 

13,879,966 

1851 

18,487,081 

1852 

14,015,120 


Charge*. ' 8uri>lu* ! Revenue 


k 

8,4.17,730 
* 04*499 
0,307,4**8 
9,934,751 
10,122,149 
9, STS, tUH 
10,170 ,220 
10 / 145,900 
10,54*1,089 
10,530,307 
11,038,855 
10,818,429 
10 970,120 
11,239,870 


1,123,708 
; 798,141 

1,070,453 
l 894,803 
1.401,784 

2.280.050 
2,004,118 
2,454,28.’} 
1,401.885 
1,547,550 
6,909, 676 
3,061,537 
2,516,901 

2.775.050 


I- 

.1 ,£15,875 
3,503,343 
3,593,910 
3,0284*4 * 
3,001 097 
3,512,417 
3,589,21 1 
3.631493 

8,638,5*9 

3,067,235 

3,543,074 

3,615,015 

3,744,372 

3,766,150 


('hargo*. Deficit < Revenue 


!. 

3,3*1.40 5 
3,302,975 
3,350,993 
3,380,783 
3,342 573 
3,479,580 
3,523, VW 
3,449,618 
3,373,445 
3,221/490 
3,138,378 
2,212,415 
3,944,500 
3,307,198 


I 


211,908 
236,017 
j 248.1**1 
259,164 

I '.n,m 

I 65,615 
I 199,304 
! 865,144 
449,740 
404,096 
412,000 
499,774 
458,958 


VUS.VXi 
1 ,827,922 
1,750,884 
],!*J**,683 
2,040,7*5 
1,918, 007 
2,047,380 

3.130.894 j 

1.990.895 1 
2,475,894 
1 ,489,2441 
2,744,951 
3,172,777 j 
8,166457 


t. 

2,083,229 
1.966,380 
1,995,073 
1,1*01,530 
2,904,191 
2.4**!, 173 
2,509,910 
2,669.100 
2,553,286 
2,929,590 
9,999,119 
3,086,460 
8451,870 
3470,115 


D 

637,936 

138,458 

944.139 

80,847 

187,393 

577,566 

502,630 

64l,*76 

509,591 

453,696 

0O9.H73 

341,510 

90,907 

112,961 


Independent of the home charges at each presidency. 
-Montgomery Martin’s Britiik India , p. 540. 
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bj elders chosen on the most democratic principles, and chap. 

with its adjacent territory composes a little world within 

itself, independent, if left alone, of any external appliances. 180<i ' 

The land-tax which it pays to Government is received 
by its collectors from the elected rulers of the village, and 
they apportion out the burden with the most scrupulous 
care and perfect fairness among the different inhabitants. 

In this little community the professions are all hereditary. 

The tailors, the shoemakers, the bakers, the soldiers, 
succeed to their fathers’ avocations : no one either thinks 
of leaving his, or can do so. So deeply rooted is this 
system over all India, as indeed generally in the East, 
that it survives all the convulsions of time. In vain 
docs the storm of war roll over the little society; in 
vain does the torch of the Mogul or the Affghan con- 
sume their dwellings ; in vain are they dispersed and 
driven into the abodes of the jackal or the tiger. When 
the tempest ceases, the little community again rises from 
its ashes, the scattered flock return to their former dwell- 
ings, “rebuild with haste their fallen walls, and exult to 
see the smoke ascend from their native village.” 

It is not to be supposed, from this long catalogue of 
omissions, that the English government in India has aenerai ^ 
been a source of unmixed evil to the inhabitants of the produce 
country. It has been in many respects a decided bene- over Indm ’ 
fit, as is decisively proved by the fact, that the produce 
of the whole country is estimated by the most competent 
statisticians to be now 70 per cent more than it was a 
quarter of a century ago. 1 This proves that, although Sykes, 
numerous and serious calamities have resulted from the 
country being subjected to the dominion of a power so far 
distant, and in many respects so different from that of 
India, yet, viewed in its entire effects, it has proved a 
benefit, and that the substitution of the steady adminis- 
tration of a Christian and civilised, instead of the fitful 
oppression of a Mogul or Mahommedan ruling power, 
has, upon the whole, been advantageous. And this 
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important fact encourages the hope that, if the British 
dominion in India endures long enough to permit the 
great improvements undertaken during Lord Dalhousie s 
administration to produce their natural effects, the public 
revenue, as well as the industrial resources of the country, 
will be more than doubled. If the public works which 
are indispensable to the development of private industry, 
and which in the East must be undertaken by the Govern- 
ment, are once executed, no limit can be assigned to the 
impulse which, under an administration that forcibly 
retains the peninsula in peace, may be given to its popu- 
lation, riches, and revenue. 

Towards this object, however, there is one indispensable 
requisite, and that is, that the commercial policy of Eng- 
land towards India should be settled on a footing of 
real reciprocity. The way to do this is obvious: admit 
Indian produce of every description into the British 
Islands on the same terms as British produce is admit- 
ted into Hindostan. Seek no advantage in commercial 
intercourse with our Indian empire that you are not will- 
ing to concede to it in return. Act as you would wish 
it to do if Calcutta was the scat of government, and 
Great Britain the subject and distant province. Different 
opinions may be entertained on the point, how far the 
natives of India can with safety be admitted to any con- 
siderable part of the offices of trust and emolument which 
are at present engrossed by the English : it may be un- 
happily true, that they are disqualified by nature and 
habit from exercising any of the rights of freemen ; but 
that they are eminently laborious, and fitted to take advan- 
tage of every opening which can be afforded to their indus- 
try, is universally admitted. What a boundless field for 
Indian enterprise would be afforded by the immense wealth 
and vast manufacturing acquirements of Great Britain, if 
the produce of Hindostan was admitted on the just terms of 
entire reciprocity, and that vast region were really treated 
as a distant province of the empire ! Under such a system, 
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coupled with a parental administration in regard to grants chap. 

to public works, such as have honourably distinguished 1 

Lord Dalhousie’s administration, it is not unreasonable to 1806 ’ 
expect that in twenty years our exports to India may 
amount to £30,000,000 a-year ; still, not more than 4s. 
a-head for the entire population. Nor would such just 
and generous conduct to an unrepresented, though vast 
empire, be less expedient and beneficial to the imme- 
diate commercial interests of the ruling State ; for to- 
wards a great sale of our manufactures in India one 
thing is indispensable, and that is, the means of pur- 
chasing them to its inhabitants ; and how is that to be 
conferred, unless an adequate market is afforded to their 
own industry ? 

In one particular of vital importance to the manu- 
facturing interests of Great Britain, its neglect of the Neglect of 
agricultural interests of India has been unaccountable, couoVpro- 
and may in the end prove calamitous. India is a great country, 
cotton-growing country ; England is a great cotton-con- 
suming country, but from defect of climate cannot grow 
an ounce of it. Is it possible to conceive a combination 
of circumstances in which entire freedom of trade might be 
introduced with more effect, and produce more beneficial 
results to the British empire on both sides of the ocean 1 
On the one side, a boundless market for an important 
article of agricultural produce ; on the other, certainty of 
supply of the essential article of a great manufacture, from 
within the empire itself. Yet, strange to say, this obvious 
and reciprocal advantage has been entirely overlooked, 
and England has been content to be dependent on Ame- 
rica, a jealous and sometimes hostile State, for the supply 
of this vital material for its manufacturing industry ! The 
secret of this strange anomaly is to be found in the inter- 
ested and selfish policy of the British Government, which, 
pressed by important manufacturing interests at home, 
has sacrificed the present welfare of its Indian posses- 
sions, and the future independence of the whole empire, to 
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the desire of getting the raw material of the cotton fabrics 
at the cheapest possible rates. Nature has not conferred 
upon the Indian peninsula the immense advantages of 
which she has been so prodigal to the basin of the Mis- 
sissippi. No vast network of navigable streams, such as 
pour into the great artery of that noble river, brings the 
means of transporting cotton by water to every man’s door. 
To supply this defect, and enable the cotton-growing dis- 
tricts of India to compete with those of America, it was 
indispensable, by means of railroads and canals, to confer 
those advantages upon them which nature had denied 
them, or by protecting duties to compensate for the 
want of the natural modes of transport enjoyed by 
America. The first cost money, and therefore was not 
to be thought of ; the second was deemed objectionable 
by our manufacturers at home, who looked only to pur- 
chasing their raw material in the cheapest market, albeit 
that of an enemy. Hence the neglect of a branch of 
cultivation in India in which the English markets, had 
they been permitted to reap the benefit, would have 
doubled the agricultural riches of the country, and the 
continued dependence of the most important branch of 
our manufactures at home upon a jealous foreign State, 
by whom it may at any moment be cut, and ruin 
brought upon hundreds of thousands of our industrious 
workmen. 

There is one peculiarity of Indian society which is very 
important, and singularly augments the difficulty of meet- 
ing by extraordinary taxation any serious extra expense 
in the public administration. This is the impossibility 
of making any material addition to the indirect taxes. 
Strange to say, the people who submit without a murmur 
to the payment of two, or even three-fifths of their rude 
produce to Government, could not by any effort be brought 
to acquiesce in any considerable addition to the tax on 
salt, opium, or any article of consumption. The reason 
is, that they are accustomed to the first, which from the 
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earliest ages has formed the main source of revenue in chap. 

all the Oriental states ; but they are not accustomed to 1 

the last, ■which has sprung up with the wide diffusion of 1806 ' 
comfort in the middle class, from the stability of govern- 
ment and comparative freedom of Europe. Indirect 
taxation is, comparatively speaking, unknown in the East, 
except in regard to salt and opium, the chief articles 
of consumption beyond the necessaries of life, not be- 
cause the sultans lack inclination to exact it, but 
because their subjects have not the means of paying it. 

They regard indirect taxation as an unjustifiable and in- 
supportable invasion upon their rights, and it is well 
understood that any considerable addition to the tax on 
salt or opium would produce a rebellion which might 
endanger the government. In fact, it would be not more 
impolitic to attempt, than impossible to carry into exe- 
cution, any such innovation ; for such is the poverty of 
the people, and the limited extent of their artificial 
wants, that they could not purchase articles, the price 
of which was enhanced in any sensible degree by taxa- 
tion — so that the tax would defeat itself. But this cir- 
cumstance constitutes a most serious difficulty in Indian 
government, which in European is comparatively un- 
known, and goes far to explain the stationary condition 
of the Indian revenue, notwithstanding the vast addition 
to the territories of the Company during the last forty 
years. 

The revenue of India has increased with the vast in- 
crease of its territorial acquisitions of late years, but by Revenue* 
no means in the proportion that might have been ex-j£‘y eCom ' 
pected from their magnitude, and still less in proportion 
to the necessary expenses which have been attendant on 
their acquisition. The net revenue at present is about 
£26,000,000 a-year, but the expenditure is £28,000,000, 
leaving a deficit of £2,000,000. Twenty years ago, the 
income was only £20,800,000 ; but the expenditure was 
little more than £18,750,000, showing a surplus of above 
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£1,000,000.* This is a very remarkable circumstance, 
and but for the explanation of its causes, already given, 
would appear incredible. + There is every reason to hope 
that, if peace is preserved in India, and the great works 
set on foot by Lord Dalliousie are carried into complete 
execution, the surplus will again be restored, and the 
Government be enabled to undertake those still greater 
improvements which are alone required to develop fully 
the immense industrial and agricultural resources of the 
country. 

It is not surprising that so much difficulty has been 
experienced in making the revenue of India keep pace 


* Mean 

Revenue and Expenditure of India. 



Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

183*2, 1833, 1834, 

£*20,837,000 

£19,751,000 

1840, 1841, 1842, 

. 

21,239,000 

23,283,000 

1853, 1854, 1855, 

• 

24,789,000 

25,343,000 

Public Debt of India, 1834 to 1853. 


1834, 

£35,463,483 

! 1844, 

£37,639,829 

1835, 

33,984,654 

1845, 

38,627,954 

1836, 

29,882,299 

1846, 

38,992,734 

1837, 

30,406,246 

1847, 

41,798,087 

1838, 

30,249,893 

1848, 

43 085,263 

1839, 

30,231,162 

1849, 

44,204,080 

1840, 

30,703,778 

1850, 

46,968,064 

1841, 

32,051,088 

1851, 

47,999,8*27 

1842, 

34,378 289 

1852, 

48,014,244 

1843, 

36,322,819 

1853, 

49,043,626 

— Martin’s British India, p. 341 ; and Pari. Deb., May 1856. 


t Receipts and 

Expenditure of India in the Year 1852. 

Receipts. 


I Expenditure. 

Land-tax, 

£15,365,000 

Interest of debt, 

£2,503,00 

Stamps on land and 


Dividends, 

650,000 

spirits, 

. 1,185,000 

Half-pay, &c. in England. 2,697,000 

Opium monopoly, 

. 5,088,000 

Army, 

9,803,000 

Cubtoms, 

. 1,430,000 

Judicial establibhments. 2,223,000 

Stamps, 

491,000 

Collection of taxes, 

2,010,000 

House-tax, . 

118,000 

Civil establishments. 

1.928.000 

Post-office, . 

200,000 

Costs of opium produc- 

Mint, . 

150,000 

tion, 

1,370,000 

Tobacco, 

63,000 

Salt-tax, 

350,000 

Tribute, 

571,000 

Marine taxes, . 

376,000 

Miscellaneous, 

. 1,522,000 

Post-office, 

213,000 



Custom-house costs, 

189,000 



Mint do. do., 

60,000 



Stamps, . 

32,000 



Public works, . 

4,223,000 

Total gross, 

£28,610,000 


£27,977,000 

—Martin’s British India , p. 541. 
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with the extension of its territory, and the consequent chap. 

increase of its necessary expenditure ; for such hare been 1 

the effects of the jealous commercial policy of the British 
Government, that so far from the manufacturing industry Decline of 
of the country having increased under its administration <iu S try ,n * 
— at least as indicated by the returns of exports and former** 
imports — it has signally declined. In 1805, the Company 
possessed only 38,000,000 subjects in the territory directly tion - 
subject to their government, and the exports of these were 
under 25,000,000 of rupees; in 1835 their subjects were 
above 100,000,000, but their entire exports were only 
22,500,000 rupees. * The details of this extraordinary 
defalcation are still more instructive, for if the exports 
of cotton goods, shawls, and silk in 1825 are compared 
with those of 1835, there is a decline of 11,000,000 
rupees (£1,400,000) ; and even taking into view the great 
increase of the export of opium to China, which was no 
less than 20,000,000 rupees (£2,500,000) in the period 
of comparison, there was a decline of the total exports 
of no less than 3,000,000 rupees, or £450,000.t In 
a word, the steam-engine of Eugland has well-nigh de- 
stroyed the looms of India ; and when we boast of the 
great growth of our export of manufactures to Hindostan, 
we forget the price at which that advantage has been 


* Native rude produce exported, 
Manufactured do., 

1805. 1835. 

Rupees. Rupees. Population. 

13,047,988 18,061,647 38,000,000 

11,849,670 4,502,362 100,000,000 


24,897,658 22,564,009 

The opium and indigo raised by English colonists, and with English capital, 
arc in both cases excluded from the statement, which is meant to show the pro- 
gress of native industry. — Montgomery Martin’s British India, 541. 

t Cotton goods exported, 

Shawls, do., 

Indigo, do , 

Silk, do., 

1825-1826. 

Rupees. 

967,685 

218,846 

24,270,499 

15,670,509 

1835-1836. 

Rupees. 

82,131 

76,698 

19.443,909 

11,034,047 


41,127,439 
or £5,900,000 

80,636,785 
or £3,800,000 


— Montgomery Martin’s British India. 
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Monopolies 
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purchased in the ruin of our distant and unrepresented 
Asiatic subjects. 

The greater part of the revenue of the British Govern- 
ment in India is derived from the land-tax, levied in 
the whole province of Bengal under the zemindar system ; 
in the northern provinces, aud all the recent acquisitions, 
according to the old village system. There is a third sys- 
tem, called the Ryotwar, established in a large part of the 
presidency of Madras, comprising nearly a third of the 
Indian dominions. Under this system, a maximum is fixed 
for the rent of land, which is paid directly by the ryot 
or cultivator to the Government, he retaining all the 
surplus for his own advantage. Of course, everything 
here depends on the moderation with which the rent is 
originally fixed ; for, once imposed, it is in general rigor- 
ously exacted by the collectors, and often proves, in 
seasons of excessive drought, so oppressive as to land the 
cultivators in total ruin. The territorial revenues of the 
India Company have not increased so much as might 
have been expected, from the great additions which con- 
quest and incorporation have made to their dominions; 
they have only risen from £13,431,000, on an average of 
three years ending in 1834, to £15,280,000 on a similar 
average ending in 1842, and to £21,347,000 in 1855. 
Considering that during this time the territorial surface 
of the British dominions has been augmented by 300,000 
square miles, and its population by above 50,000,000 
souls, this increase must be regarded as small, and indi- 
cating some essential defect still pervading our Indian 
administration. 1 

The next considerable source of revenue which the 
Company enjoys is derived from monopolies, especially of 
opium and salt; the latter an odious and unjust mode of 
levying an income, but alleged to be the only resource 
left, as the land-tax has been everywhere raised to the 
highest level which the people can bear, and their habits 
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render the imposition of indirect taxes impossible.* It 
is not of British introduction ; the same necessity had 
led to its establishment under the native powers. It 
is a very productive impost : in 1840 it produced 
£1,450,000 in the province of Bengal alone ; but this 
advantage is dearly purchased by the extreme privations 
to which the high price of this article, which is one of 
necessity, reduces the poorer class of cultivators. The 
profit derived from the monopoly of opium is still more 
considerable ; it had become, before the Chinese war 
broke out, no less than £2,000,000 sterling, being 50 
per cent on £4,000,000, the exported value of that pre- 
cious drug sent to Canton alone.t These form the 
chief items of Indian revenue ; for the custom-house 
duties arc very inconsiderable, owing partly to the im- 
possibility of rendering such taxes productive in India, 
partly to the interested legislation of Great Britain, 
which insisted on admitting British manufactures at a 
merely nominal duty of 2 or 3 per cent into all the 
British possessions in the East. 

The British empire in India is essentially a military 
power : it was won by the sword, and must be kept by 
the sword. The military establishment, therefore, is a 
matter of vital importance to its existence ; and the 


* “ On doit aux Anglais la consequence forede du malheureux arrangement 
par laqucllc la majeure partie des terres a <5 to nflermde h perpdtuitd au-dessous 
do ea valeur, et pur suite do laquelle l’Ktat voit taur la source la plus ldgitime 
des recettes nationales. 11 ost impossible, disent-ils, de supplier h ce deficit 
par aucun impOt indirect , car, e’est un fait singulier, les fermiers se laisseront 
emprisonner, ruiner , les paysans sc laisseront depouiller de leur dernier sac de 
grain, rdduiro h la famine sans murmurer, tandis qu*on ne rdclamera d'eux 
quo la rente de la terre, pareequo cette rente se trouve dans leurs iddes recues 
do temps immemorial. Mais si le Gouvemement essayait d’dtablir un impdt 
indirect nouveau, il dprouvenut imm6diatement une resistance armde. Le 
premier pas dans cette voie conduirait h la destruction.” — Warren, iii. 84, 85. 

t The progress of tho opium trade to China has been very remarkable since 
its first introduction in 1817. 


Value of Opium 
exported. 

1817, . . . £737,775 

1819, . . . 1,098,250 

1820, . . . 1,116,000 


Value of Opium 
exported. 

1826, . . . £2,445,629 

1827, . . . 2,810,870 

1839, . . . 4,000,000 
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greatest dangers it has ever encountered have arisen from 
the hasty and ill-considered adoption by its government 
of the economical maxims which, during the peace, 
were so much in vogue in Great Britain. It has under- 
gone great changes at different times; and the fortune of 
war, as will immediately appear, underwent a similar 
mutation. In 1826, immediately after the termination 
of the first Burmese war, it was stated by Lord Har- 
dinge in Parliament to amount to 302,700 men, of 
whom 45,000 were British, and 258,000 natives.* This 
immense force, however, underwent a great diminution, 
and in 1837 it consisted only of 186,000 men, of whom 
30,000 were Europeans. This reduction, which con- 
tinued for some years, occasioned a considerable diminution 
of expenditure, and enabled the Government, as already 
noticed, to accumulate a reserve treasure, before the 
commencement of the Affghanistan and Chinese wars, 

* The exact numbers, without deducting the sick and non-effective, were : — 


English (King’s) troops, 

21,934 

English (Company’s) troops, . 

3,600 

English Artillery (Company’s), 

15,782 

Engineers, . 

4,575 

Total English, 

45,891 

Native irregular horse, 

26,094 

230,842 

302,827 

Infantry, . 


— Sib H. Habdinge’s Statements , Mar. 18, 1838 ; Pari. Deb. 

In 1854 the Land Forces, Native and European, stood thus : — 



European 

Officers. 

European 
Rank and File. 

Native 
Officers and 
Rank and File. 

Total. 

Queen’s, 
Company, Eng. 
Do. Natives, 

896 

588 

3,644 

25,930 

14,061 

3,122 

233,699 

26,826 

14,649 

240,465 

Subsidiary, . 
Police, 

5,128 

86 

35 

43,113 

36 

233,699 

30,882 

24,015 

281,940 

31,104 

24,050 


5,249 

43,149 

288,596 

836,994 


'—Commons 9 Return, 17th April 1855. 
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of £10,000,000 ; but it brought the empire to the 
very verge of destruction, both by the internal discontent 
■which it occasioned and the external disasters which it 
induced. To carry on those gigantic conflicts, the 
army was again raised to 267,000 men, of whom no 
less than 47,000 were native British, either royal troops 
or in the service of the Company.* But though the 
English soldiers were admirable, the new battalions of 
sepoys were far from being equally efficient. Brought 
into action, and exposed to the most serious hardships 
and dangers, without having acquired the steadiness or 
confidence in their officers of old soldiers, they were far 
from sustaining their ancient reputation in the wars 
which ensued ; and their frequent failures brought the 
empire into the most serious dangers, and added another 
to the innumerable proofs which history affords, that of 
all economy, in a military State, the most costly is that 
which diminishes the ranks of its old soldiers.t It has 


* Military Force of India, Native and European, from 1817 to 1851. 


Year#. 

Native 

Europ 

Total. 

Years. 

Native. 

Europ 

Total. 

1817 

195,434 

31,056 

226,190 

1835 

152,938 

30,822 

183,760 

1818 

211,079 

32,161 

243,240 

1836 

153,306 

32,783 

186,039 

1819 

215,878 

29,494 

245,272 

1837 

154,029 

32,502 

186,531 

1820 

228,620 

28,645 

257,295 

1838 

153,780 

31,526 

185,306 

1821 

228,068 

28,914 

256,982 

1839 

176,008 

31,132 

207,140 

1822 

216,175 

206,709 

29,065 

245,240 

1840 

199,839 

35,604 

235,403 

1823 

30,933 

237,732 

1841 

212,616 

33,406 

251,022 

1824 

212,842 

30,585 

243,427 

1842 

212,624 

42,113 

46,726 

254,737 

1825 

246,125 

30,423 

276,545 

1843 

220,967 

267,673 

1826 

260,273 

30,872 

291,145 

1844 

216,580 

46,240 

262,820 

1827 

240,942 j 
224,471 

32,673 

240,942 

1845 

240,310 

240,733 

46,111 

286,411 

1828 

34,557 

259,028 

1846 

44,014 

284,747 

1829 

207,662 1 

35,786 

243,448 

1847 

247,743 

44,323 

291,796 

1830 

187,167 | 

36,409 

223,476 

1848 

220,891 

44,270 

265,161 

277,023 

1831 

161,987 

35,011 

196,998 

1849 

229,130 

47,893 

1832 

158,201 

34,767 

192,698 

1850 

228,448 

49,280 

277,728 

1833 

1834 

156,331 

155,554 

33,785 

32,310 

190,116 

187,816 

1851 

240,121 

49,408 

289,629 


— Montgomery Martin’s British India, xii. App. 


f The war expenses in India alone, independent of China, amounted in 1842 
to £14,000,000 sterling. — Warren, iii. 195. 
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27 . 

Sepoy 

troops. 


now come to be generally understood that the strength of 
our army in India mainly depends upon the proportion 
of Europeans who are employed in it ; and between the 
Queen’s troops and those in the service of the Company 
they now amount to nearly 50,000 — about a fifth of the 
native troops. 

Great as the military establishment of India is, it is by 
no means disproportioned to its necessities or resources. A 
force of 280,000 men, of whom 49,000 are English soldiers, 
cannot be considered as excessive for a country of such 
vast extent, inhabited by 160,000,000 people, many of 
them of a warlike character, and all accustomed to internal 
feuds and warfare. In fact, it is nothing to the pro- 
portion of armed men to the whole population in the 
military monarchies of Europe ; for it is only 1 soldier 
to every 500 inhabitants ; whereas in France the propor- 
tion is 1 to 70, in Austria 1 to 72, in Russia 1 to 60, in 
Prussia 1 to 56. In most of the old civilised countries 
of Europe, the proportion of the soldiers to the inha- 
bitants is nearly ten times that which obtains in India. 
The garrison in and around Paris, in a period of the most 
profound peace, exceeds the whole European troops in 
India. When it is recollected that India was won by the 
sword, and must be retained by it, its military establish- 
ment, so far from being regarded as excessive, must be 
considered as very moderate, or rather surprisingly small, 
and certainly not a third of what it was when the whole 
country was in the hands of jarring and independent 
native powers. 1 

It is recorded by Arrian, that, after his conquest of Per- 
sia, Alexander the Great formed corps of united Asiatic 
and European troops, which were invariably blended in 
the proportion of two of the former to one of the latter. 
After the battles of Delhi and Laswaree, Lord Lake 
wrote to the Directors of the East India Company that 
success could not be relied on in Indian warfare if the 
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proportion of British to native troops was less than 1 to 6.* 
Lord Clive said that “ the empire of India would rest 
with the power which could bring into the field the 
greatest number of European troops.” The opinions 
of these great Asiatic conquerors deserve all atten- 
tion, and should never be absent from the thoughts 
of those to whom, directly or indirectly, the direction 
of our Indian empire is intrusted. Whether it is 
from difference of constitutional energy, or the debili- 
tating effect of a warm climate, or the successive oppres- 
sion of hordes of Tartar conquerors, from which, owing 
to their greater distance from Central Asia, the states of 
Europe have been exempt, it is now perfectly ascertained 
that the native soldiers of India, whether Hindoos or 
Mussulmaus, are far from being equal to the Europeans, 
and that, unless supported by an adequate number of 
British troops, and led by British officers, no reliance can 
be placed on their steadiness in the day of battle. Occa- 
sionally they fight most gallantly, and instances have 
even occurred where they have confronted dangers from 
which British recoiled. But these are the exceptions, not 
the rule. Generally speaking, they will not bear a com- 
parison with English soldiers, and, unless well supported, 
are almost sure to melt away under the first severe fire. 
This is a painful admission to make, for the native 
troops have many most valuable qualities, and without 

* “ I cannot avoid saying, in the most confidential manner, that in the 
event of a foreign foe coming into this country, without a very gi eat addition 
of men in Europeans , the consequences will be fatal, as there ought always to 
be at least one European battalion to four native ones . This I think necessary. 
I have seen a great deal of these people lately, and am quite convinced that 
without king's troops very little is to be expected. In short, the infantry of this 
array, as well as the cavalry, should be remodelled. ,, — Secret Despatches, Lord 
Lake to Lord Wellesley, September 12, 1803 (the day after the victory of 
Delhi) ; Wellesley’s Despatches , iii. 312. “ If they do not in England think 

it necessary to send British troops in the proportion of one to three sepoy regi- 
ments — which is, in fact, one to six in actual numbers, from the superior strength 
of the native battalions — they will stand a good chance of losing India if a French 
force once gets a footing there.” — Lord Lake to Lord Wellesley, October 
10, 1803 (the day after the battle of Agra), ibid. iii. 396. 
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chap, their aid our Indian empire could not be maintained for 

1 an hour. But it is better to be aware of the truth than 

1{t06 ' to have it burst unawares ; and by being sensible what 
they can do, and what not, disappointment is less likely 
to ensue, and the disaster consequent on misapprehension 
more likely to be avoided. The Indian army is very ex- 
pensive, for the pay and allowances of the troops, both 
native and European, are on the most liberal scale ; and 
the heat of the climate is such that much which in Europe 
would savour of luxury is there a matter of absolute 
necessity. It has been so, for the same reason, from the 
earliest ages, and will be so to the end of time. Punkahs 
to keep the air cool, regimental libraries to divert the 
soldiers, large barracks, comfortable bedding, and cold 
baths, are provided in most of the stations for the Euro- 
pean soldiers. The enlistment of the sepoy is for fifteen 
years; no bounty is paid, and conscription is unknown, the 
service being so popular that there are commonly seve- 
ral candidates for each vacant situation. These accommo- 
dations, so different from the utter penury of their native 
dwellings, insure the popularity of the army as a profession, 
but they immensely increase the expense with which it is 
, attended, and greatly encumber military operations ; for 

ton’s lint- the proportion of camp-followers to fighting men is seldom 
■ 279 ; Mar- less than three to one — so that for an army of 30,000 
537 . ’ soldiers provision must be made, for feeding or moving, 
for 120,000 mouths. 1 

The system which should be pursued in a distant mili- 
True policy tary empire such as that of India is abundantly plain, 
bued* mro- It is that which gave and so long retained in the hands 
fndia^by °f the Romans the empire of the world. It must be 
(iovem- illh founded on military strength ; the prestige of victory, the 
ment. moral influence of irresistible strength, must play around its 
bayonets. The British Government there must always be 
considered as reposing in presence of a hostile population, 
which will take advantage of the first serious reverse to 
avenge upon it the loss of its independence. Any consider- 
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able reduction of military force, and, above all, large dis- chap. 

banding of old soldiers, must be considered as in the 

highest degree dangerous. But, on the other hand, the 1806 ' 
maintenance of such a large military establishment is very 
expensive ; it will soon be felt as burdensome, and, if not 
compensated by other advantages, it may become impossible 
to keep it up. The only way in which it is possible to 
combine these different objects is to maintain a powerful 
standing army, such as may at any moment be adequate 
to any emergency, but to accompany this with liberal 
grants for the encouragement of industry and the im- 
provement of the country, and the most entirely just and 
even indulgent system of commercial intercourse. It is 
at all times an easy matter in India to procure a supply 
of soldiers to any amount by voluntary enlistment, for 
the pay of a common soldier is more than double that of 
a common labourer ; the real difficulty is to find funds to 
pay the large establishment which is requisite to pre- 
serve the command of the country. This is only to be 
done by liberal grants of public money to restore the 
aqueous communications of its fields, and the most en- 
larged and indulgent commercial policy, such as-may give 
the inhabitants at once the means of paying the imposts, 
and secure their attachment to the Government which 
imposes them. Lord Dalhousic’s administration afforded 
a brilliant example of the first, Sir R. Peel’s tariff of 
1842 was the commencement of the second. 

The Judicial Establishment of India is on a large 29 
scale, and undoubtedly is a very great improvement on Judicial 
the courts of the native princes. Justice is administered ment of 
in cases of small value in the native courts, from the deci- India ' 
sions of which there is an appeal to a higher court, either 
native or European, at the option of the appellant. The 
native and European are put on the same level in these 
courts ; but there is an appeal from them both to superior 
courts, of which that of the Suddu-Adawlut at Calcutta 
is the highest, from which, in cases above £1000, there 
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The pro- 
tected 
States, and 
their rapid 
decline, 


is an appeal to the Queen in council. The proportion of 
reversals to adherences, though considerably greater than 
is usual in European courts,* is not more than might be 
expected, considering that the law to be applied is a 
strange medley of Hindoo, Mahommedan, and British 
institutions. It speaks volumes as to the integrity of 
British administration, and the confidence of the natives 
in it . 1 

One circumstance is very remarkable in India, and 
without a proper understanding of the causes to which it 
is owing, it would appear altogether inconceivable. This 
is the miserable condition and rapid decline of the pro- 
tected States, which is invariable, and ere long becomes so 
excessive that they become incapable of supporting them- 
selves, and, as a matter of necessity, are absorbed by the 
all-conquering power. The offer of the protection of the 
British Government preseuts almost irresistible tempta- 
tions to an Indian potentate. The basis of it is the conclu- 
sion of an alliance offensive and defensive, which secures 
to the weaker State the guarantee of the stronger, and is 
accompanied only, in the first instance, by the requisi- 
tion of supplies and pay for two or three battalions sta- 
tioned as a subsidiary force in the capital of the protected 
State. So far nothing can appear more advantageous, 
and the smaller States are too happy in general to secure 
the aegis of a power capable alike of shielding them from 


* Suits decided in Native Courts, Appeals, and Proportion oi 
Reversals, prom 1843 to 1849. 



Average Suits 

Appeals — 

Appeals — 


Proportion of 

* Years. 

decided by Na- 

to European 

to Native 

Reversals. 

Reversals to 4 


tive Judges. 

Judges 

J udges. 


Suits. 






Per cent. 

1843 

39,181 

4,505 

3,083 

2,301 

5} 

1844 

40,213 

4,397 

2,902 

2,020 

5 

1845 

40,579 

3,980 

2,809 

1,895 

4| 

1846 

41,775 

3,901 

2,392 

1,676 

4 

1847 

43,169 

3,608 

2,559 

1,673 

8| 

1848 

41,340 

3,977 

2,916 

1,736 

4 

1849 

44,933 

3,802 

3,670 

2,402 

44 


— M. Martin, p. 534. 
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insult and protecting them from injury. But all this not- chap. 

withstanding, independence is the first of national as of in- 1 

dividual blessings ; and so it is soon found, alike by nations i806 ' 
and private persons who have lost it. Ere long the evils of 
dependence, the bitterness of protection, are experienced. 

All persons, whether in power or subject to authority, 
come to be convinced by a little experience that the state 
of weakness and thraldom in which the government is 
placed cannot long continue, and that things are only 
arranged for a time. A feeling of insecurity, a convic- 
tion of brevity of existence, comes to pervade all classes ; 
and when once this idea has taken possession of a nation, 
unbounded calamities await them all. The tax-collectors 
exact the last farthing from the cultivators, from a con- 
viction that every season may be their last ; the Govern- 
ment are equally rigorous with the collectors, from the effects 
of the same belief. Expenditure on public works or private 
undertakings there is little or none — hoarding, on the 
contrary, generally prevails ; for every one is looking for 
the advent of the period, too certainly approaching, when 
the protecting Government will at once take possession of 
the State, and an entire new set of functionaries will be 
established. Under the effects of this belief, cultivation 
and production rapidly decline ; this only renders the 
condition of those who still carry it on more distressing, 
for they can look for no indulgence from the collectors. 

At length matters come to such a point that the revenue 
in great part fails ; the troops, as the only means of 
keeping them quiet, are quartered upon the inhabitants ; 
and in the end, with the cordial approbation of all classes, 
the protected State is incorporated with its protector, and 
under a reduced rent, and greater regularity of admi- 
nistration, the people hope at least that they have entered i. is6, i 72 . 
upon a better order of things. 1 

There is no country in which the want of an extensive 
paper circulation is more strongly felt than in India, for 
there is none in which the capacity of the people for 
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industry is more fettered by the •want of adequate capital 
to carry it on. Previous to its conquest by the English, 
such was the distracted state of India that wealth was 
generally hoarded instead of being spent ; and it was the 
propensity to do this which caused the drain of the pre- 
cious metals to the East which has been observed from 
the earliest period of commercial history. Since it has 
fallen under British dominion, the annual abstraction of 
capital to this country has caused India to be constantly 
destitute of the wealth requisite to put in motion its 
industry, especially in a country where a great outlay for 
the purposes of internal communication or irrigation is 
essential to its first efforts. To a country so situated, 
an extensive paper circulation, founded on a secure basis, 
would be the first of blessings ; what the want of it has 
proved, may be judged of by what in America its presence 
has occasioned. Yet, strange to say, there are very few 
banks in India, and such as exist have been established 
within a very recent period.'"' They are only twelve in 
number, and their notes in circulation amount only to the 


* Banks in India, with the Date of their Establishment, tiieir Cavital, 
and Notes in Circulation, and Bills undi r Discount. 


Banks 

i 

Date of 

Capital paid 

Notes in 

Bills under 

ment. 

up. 

Circulation 

Discount. 

1 Bank of Bengal, 

1809 

£1,070,000 

£1,714,771 

£125,251 

2. Bank of Madras, 

1843 

300,000 

123,719 

59,871 

3. Bank of Bombay. 

1846 

522,500 

571,089 

195,836 

4. Onental Bank, 

1851 

1,215,000 

199,279 

2,018,399 

5. Agra do , 

1833 

700,000 

6. N. W. do., 

7. London and ) 

Eastern do., j 

1844 

1854 

220,000 

250,000 

325,000 

i 

| 

8. Commercial do , 

1845 

456,000 


1 

1 

9 Delhi do., 

1844 

180,000 



10. Simla do., 

1844 

63,850 



11. Dacca do., 

1846 



12. Mercantile do., 

1846 

328^826 

777,156 

109^647 



£5,306,176 

£3,711,314 

£3,408,904 


Montgomery Martin ; Appendix, xii. 
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trifling sum of £3,700,000, being not 3d. a-head to each chap. 

inhabitant ; whereas in Great Britain the proportion is 1 

£l, 8s., and in the United States of America £l, 18s. 180(l ' 

Nothing more is required to explain the stationary con- 
dition of industry in great part of India, or the extreme 
difficulty experienced of making the revenue keep pace 
with the necessities of the Government. 

This consideration is of vital importance, not merely to 
the inhabitants of India, but to the monetary interests of oreaTdram 
the British empire. Since the heavy import-duties on 
Indian produce have been lowered by Sir R. Peel’s tariff, faid°from g 
Great Britain has experienced the usual fate of a rich and India - 
prosperous in connection with a comparatively poor and 
uncultivated country — that of being able to consume more 
than the State from which it imports the objects of con- 
sumption. The result of this is, that an extended com- 
mercial intercourse between the two soon runs into a huge 
balance of imports over exports, which requires to be ad- 
justed by a great export of gold and silver to the poor 
agricultural State. That its inhabitants are always glad 
to take to any amount ; but articles of manufacture are 
only taken off to a considerable extent when comfort has 
been long enjoyed, and artificial wants acquired among 
them. This effect has already taken place to such an 
extent, since the commercial intercourse with India has 
become so considerable, that the balance paid by Great 
Britain in specie has come (1835) to exceed £5,000,000 
annually, and in 1836 amounted to £7,000,000 ; a 
severe drain upon her metallic resources at any time, 
but which, in the event of its coinciding with a foreign 
w r ar, or bad harvest in Great Britain, may at once induce 
a monetary crisis of the severest kind. In point of 
fact, it largely contributed, with the necessities of the 
war in the Levant, to the severe drain upon the Bank in 
the end of 1855 and first four months of 1856, which 
reduced its stock of bullion to£9,875,000, and would have 
rendered a suspension of cash payments unavoidable, but 
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chap, for the supplies from Australia and the termination of 
the war. A large extension of the paper circulation of 

1 S 06 ^ ^ ^ 

India, therefore, is loudly required, not merely to carry 
through its great and growing public works, and sustain 
the industry of its inhabitants, but to lessen the perpetual 
danger, under our present commercial and monetary sys- 
tems, of a serious crisis in the mother country.* 

To narrate the successive steps by which this great 
splendour empire has been formed since the period when Lord 
cent history Wellesley sheathed the sword of conquest and retired 
of India. p rom j uc jj a j n i806 ) after having added so much to the 

fame and the dominions of the English in it, would 
require a separate work not less voluminous and de- 
tailed than the present, and few historical compositions 
will be able to boast of a wider or a nobler field of narra- 
tive and description. A brief analysis of this splendid 
subject can alone be here attempted, which may perhaps, 
from the interest of the matter involved, tempt other 
readers to adventure upon it, and lead, in the hands of 
another, to a work second to none in modern Europe in 
interest and importance. 

Lord Wellesley’s administration was based on that 
clear perception of the perils which at that period envi- 

* Colonel Sykes, whoso intimate acquaintance witli Indian affairs is well 
known, has unfolded the extent of this danger in a very interesting paper 
published in the Statistical Journal. The results of his researches, which were 
very numerous and elaborate, are thus given • — 


Years 
ending 
30th April. 

Imports of 
India, includ- 
ing Bullion. 

Exports 

Import of 
Bullion. 

Excess of Ex- 
ports, deduct- 
ing Bullion. 

Final Balancos 
in favour of 
India. 

1849- 50 

1850- 51 

1851- 52 

1852- 53 

1853- 54 

£10,300,000 

11.559.000 

12.240.000 

10.071.000 
11,122,000 

£17,312,000 

18.164.000 

19.879.000 

20.465.000 

19.295.000 

£2,425,000 

3.270.000 

4.133.000 

5.776.000 

3.389.000 

£4,587,000 

3.335.000 

3.506.000 

4.618.000 

4.784.000 

£1,651,000 

99,000 

729.000 
1,301,000 

934.000 

1 

£55,292,000 

£95,115,000 

£18,993,000 

£20,830,000 

£4,713,000 


— Statistical Journal, June 1856, p. 126. 
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roned our Indian empire, and that resolution in facing chap. 

them, which form the characteristics of a great statesman. 1 

It was attended, accordingly, with the success which it 188f! ' 
deserved, but that very success proved fatal to its author. Lord Com- 
The East India Directors at home were far from being as second a d- 
tboroughly impressed as tbeir able and intrepid viceroy tmn! 
with the necessity of “ conquest to existence,” as real to JuIy l805 ' 
the British in India as it had been to Napoleon in 
Europe. They deemed, ou the contrary, the career of 
conquest just concluded as not only extremely expensive 
in the outset, but eminently dangerous in the end, and 
therefore the instructions given to the new Governor- 
general were of the most positive kind to conciliate 
rather than overawe, and, above all things, reduce the 
public expenditure within the limits of the income. Lord 
Cornwallis, who was now advanced in years, was com- 
pelled to yield to these urgent representations, and set 
himself in good earnest to carry them into execution. 

In pursuance of this system, Scindia and Ilolkar were 
gratified, not merely by the surrender of part of 
dearly - purchased conquests, but by the renunciation t Martin 
of the alliance with the Rajpoot and other states which 4os ; Ann. 
had taken part against the ambitious Mahrattas in the 37-1-375. ’ 
late crisis. 1 

This discreditable treaty proved to the last degree pre- 
judicial to British interests in India. Scindia had per- Discredit- 
mitted the English Residency to be attacked and plun- 
dered by a body of Pindarrees, and had himself detained [^Ingush 
the Resident, Mr J enkins ; but no reparation was demanded 
for this outrage. The territories of Holkar had been 
solemnly promised as the reward of conquest to the allied 
states, but they were all restored to the defeated chief. 

Not content with this, the English gave up the strong 
fortress of Gwalior and territory of Gohud, which they had 
promised to include in the protected states, to Scindia ; 

“ an act,” as the Governor-general wrote to the Directors, 

“ entirely gratuitous on our part.” The rajahs and 
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lesser powers on the other side of the Jumna, who had 
been in alliance with England during the war, were all 
abandoned, notwithstanding the strongest remonstrances 
on the part of Lord Lake, who contended that the bare 
“ taking such a proposition into consideration would be 
considered as a prelude to their being sacrificed to obtain- 
ing a peace with the Mahrattas.” In a word, the Mah- 
rattas, at the conclusion of a w'ar to them eminently dis- 
astrous, obtained all the advantages which could have 
been expected from a series of successful campaigns ; and 
the English, as the result of their brilliant victories, were 
content to submit to a peace to them ignominious, and ex- 
tremely prejudicial to their moral influence in the East. 
Such a result, byno means uncommon in British history, was 
not the result of incapacity in our diplomatists, as compared 
to our generals ; it was owing to a much more general 
cause, and that is, the reluctance of a government essenti- 
ally mercantile in its principles and structure to submit to 
the pecuniary sacrifices requisite to bring even a success- 
ful war to a lasting glorious termination. 1 

Although Lord Cornwallis had conducted the leading 
articles of this treaty, he did not live to complete it. He 
expired at Ghazipoor, near Benares, on 5th October 1805, 
in the sixty-sixth year of his age. Sir George Barlow, 
the senior member of Council, succeeded to the practical 
duties of government, and continued the system of con- 
cession so strongly impressed upon his predecessor by the 
Directors and Board of Control. Holkar and Scindia 
made no attempt to disguise their astonishment at the 
concessions thus voluntarily made to them by their victo- 
rious enemy ; and Lord Lake, who was the diplomatic 
agent who conducted the negotiation, was so dissatisfied 
at the turn which it had taken, and the utter disregard 
shown to his remonstrances, that he resigned his diploma- 
tic powers, and returned home, leaving a name which will 
ever stand forth with brilliancy in Indian annals. He 
did not long survive his restoration to bis native country, 
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but died in England on 21st February 1808, at the age chap. 

o •/ o XXXIX 

of sixty-four. The Mahratta peace was signed on July ' 

6, 1806. During Lord Wellesley’s administration, the 180<l ' 
revenues of the English Government were raised from 
£8,059,000 to £15,403,000, and although the expendi- Bnu!* in- 
ture, at the close of the war, exceeded the income by f*’. 
about £2,000,000, yet this was a temporary deficit, only 
occasioned by the magnitude of the war charges : and Sir l'! 7 ,; p ™ f - 
George Barlow hold out the prospect of a permanent sur- comments 
plus of £2,000,000 when the forces were reduced to their 432. 1 
peace establishment. 1 

Before peace had lasted any considerable time, events 
occurred which forcibly reminded the English Government Mutiny at 
of the precarious tenure by which their dominion in India juiy°Hi', 
was held. Sir George Barlow’s provisional government im ' 
terminated in July 1807, but before its expiry an out- 
break of the most dangerous character had occurred at 
Vellore. The origin of this most dangerous mutiny was 
a most absurd and injudicious attempt made by Sir John 
Cradock and the military authorities at Madras, without 
the knowledge of Lord William Bentinck, the governor of 
that presidency, to force the sepoys to wear turbans in 
the form of a hat, and their chins shaved, without the dis- 
tinguishing mark of caste, when on parade. With such 
rigour w r as this senseless regulation enforced, that nine 
hundred lashes were inflicted on two grenadiers who re- 
fused to obey it. The greatest discontent was excited by 
these proceedings ; but so deeply was the conviction of 
the passive character of the Hindoos rooted, that it excited 
very little attention, until it led to a most formidable 
mutiny at Vellore on 10th July. The European part 
of the garrison, which was not a tenth part of the natives, 
was there attacked by the natives so suddenly, and with 
such fury, that Colonel Faucourt and one hundred and 
twelve Europeans perished in the first onset before any 
succour could be obtained. No sooner did the disastrous 
tidings reach Colonel Gillespie, who lay at Arcot, about 
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chap, sixteen miles distant, than he instantly sounded to horse, 
XXX1X ‘ and, proceeding at a rapid pace to the insurgent for- 
1806 - tress, and having blown open the gate with his guns, 
forced his waj r in at the sword s point. Then was seen how 
vain are all attempts on the part of the Hindoos, when led 
by their native officers, to resist European energy and 
daring. After a short conflict the mutineers were routed ; 
the bloody sabres of the English dragoons pursued them 
through all the streets; and three hundred and fifty were 
slain, and the rest made prisoners. Five hundred of these 
were sentenced to various periods of imprisonment and 
banishment, and the remainder pardoned. Thus was this 
most dangerous mutiny quelled in blood ; the captive in- 
surgents were gradually set at liberty ; the cheerful obe- 
dience of the men, and their customary attachment to those 
i Martin, whose salt they eat, returned, and the British officers 
Reg’. iso?; “ ceased to sleep with pistols under their pillows.” Sir 
: i 7 ^ 377; John Cradock and Lord William Bentinck were both re- 
474 ,! B ®"- called in consequence of this event. Sir George Barlow’s 

tinck’s Me- , 1 ° 

moriai; provisional government came to an end, and Lord Minto 
157 - 159 ’. " was sent out as Governor-general, and arrived in India 
in 1807. 1 

Lord Minto’s administration, which lasted till 1813, 

38 J 

Lord Min- was not distinguished by any serious wars ; but he 

to's Admi- n r • v • i , • .• 

nutration. was rar trom pursuing the policy m neglecting native 
alliances which had distinguished Sir George Barlow’s 
government. Some misunderstandings, which threatened 
serious ruptures, ensued with some of the native princes ; 
but they were appeased by a mere demonstration of 
British force until, Runjeet Singh, the far-famed chief 
of Lahore, made an attack on some of the petty chiefs 
to the south of the Sutlej. To arrest this aggression, 
they were declared under British protection ; and the 
ambitious rajah, unwilling to provoke a contest, concluded 
a treaty with the Company, by which he engaged only to 
maintain a limited force on the Sutlej ; and General 
Ochterlony was stationed at Loodiana on the eastern side 
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of the river. The attention of the Indian government was .chap. 

mainly occupied, during Lord Minto’s administration, by 1 

the war with France ; the Mauritius, the Isle of Bourbon, 1813 ' 
and the Moluccas, were conquered by the force which he 
equipped in India in 1810 ; Java and its dependencies 
were wrested from the French and Dutch by the Gover- 
nor-general in person in 1811. The latter of these valu- 
able acquisitions was, with imprudent generosity, restored 
by the British to the Dutch government, on occasion of 
the general pacification in 1815. These important events, 
which properly belong to the great war between England 
and France at that period, are fully narrated in a former 1 Hist, of 
work by the Author. 1 Before Lord Minto’s government, ix?™f e isL 
however, came to an end ; it was found impossible to 
maintain any longer the non-intervention policy, and the 
seizure of Bhootwal, a border district, by the Ghoorkas, 
a hill tribe, who by fraud and violence had extended 
themselves over a frontier of seven hundred miles in the a Martill 
lower regions of the Himalaya, led to an angry negotia- 
tion with the government of that enterprising tribe, which isn't 374; 
was not terminated when Lord Minto’s administration 413. 
came to an end in October 181 3. 2 

The Earl of Moira reached Calcutta in October 1813, 

5 39 . 

and in the following month received the tardy reply of Lord 
the Nepaulcse government to the British proposals for a 
settlement, which, though conciliatory in appearance, was Ghoorka 
unsatisfactory in substance. This Lord Moira, a gallant war - 
soldier of chivalrous feelings and Plantagenet descent, 
whose ancient manor of Donnington had sheltered the 
Bourbons in their distress, was by no means inclined to 
submit to ; and accordingly he demanded, in a peremptory 
manner, reparation for an outrage committed by these 
bold mountaineers on the British station at Bhootwal, in 
which an English officer had been barbarously murdered, 
and his detachment of twenty-four men slain. As the 
Ghoorka government refused to make either apology or 
compensation, Lord Moira declared war against them 
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chap, iu November 1814, and four armies were immediately 

1 formed for invasion of their territories. The first was 

18U ' commanded by General Marley, aud consisted of 8000 
TransT 8 men destined to act against Katmandoo ; the three others 
tin° : 4 ?i“- 4500, 3500, and 6000 men, respectively commanded 

<i'i. ’ by Generals Wood, Gillespie, and Ochtcrlony, were or- 
dered to attack other portions of the long hostile frontier. 1 

The Ghookkas, who were thus for the first time 

40 J 

Ghooika brought into collision with the British Government, and 
who bore a distinguished part in the war which followed, 
are a mountain tribe, of chivalrous manners and uncom- 
mon valour, who had by their superior courage and conduct 
obtained the dominion to a great extent over the valleys 
which border on the plains of Hindostan. The British 
here met “ foemen worthy of their steel.” In the moun- 
tains of Nepaul they encountered a body of warriors 
whose courage, vigour, and resolution caused them to ex- 
perience the most stubborn resistance, and on many occa- 
sions made even British troops to recoil. Simple in their 
habits, — addicted, like most highland tribes, rather to 
plunder than industry, they are yet faithful to their 
word, hospitable to strangers, courteous to enemies. The 
venality and falsehood which prevail so extensively in 
the plains of Hindostan, they hold in utter abhorrence. 
If the English seldom encountered enemies of greater 
prowess, they never, when the contest was over, expe- 
rienced such chivalrous courtesy from their opponents ; 
and since these rude mountaineers have been taken into 
their own service, they have never been served by braver 
or more faithful soldiers. 

For the first time in Indian history the British expe- 
Eariydis- rienced in this war the sturdy resistance of the Asiatic 
the cam- mountaineers. The early operations of the war were un- 
im,gn ' successful, and betokened but too clearly the difficulties 
with which it was to be attended. The campaign opened 
with the siege of a hill-fort named Kalunga, in one of the 
first valleys of the mountains, which the English, according 
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to custom, expected to carry by a coup-de-main ; but chap. 
they were repulsed, and General Gillespie, who command- XXX1 -' 
ed the assault, while waving his hat to cheer on the troops, 18U ‘ 
was shot through the heart. This check rendered it 
necessary to commence operations in form ; and the siege 
was suspended till the arrival of the battering-train from 
Delhi ; but even when a breach had been made, the Nov. 30. 
troops, dispirited by their former repulse, could not be 
induced to storm it ; and it was only by the tedious ope- 
ration of shelling out the garrison that the fort was at 
length evacuated. In the interior of the fort was found 
a mingled mass of dead bodies and wounded men and 
women, mutilated and dying of thirst ; a fearful proof of 
the determination with which the defence had been main- 
tained. This unexpected and heroic resistance made a 
great impression on the British leaders, and, combined 1 Martil ^ 
with the novel and difficult nature of the country in which 
the war required to be carried on, inspired a degree of 
vacillation in their councils singularly at variance with Thornton, 
their wonted audacious bcariug . 1 

In this emergency, victory was restored to the British ^ 
arms by a chief who to the soul of a hero united the eye of General 
a general. General Ochterlony had studied the Ghoorka ldiy’s buc- 
mode of fighting, and scanned the causes to which the diffi- cesse8, 
culties of the war had been owing. He met them with 
their own weapons, erecting stockaded forts, a species of 
warfare hitherto unknown in India, and taking the utmost 
precaution, by making roads through the jungles and 
mountains, and alliances with the native chiefs, to secure 
his rear and communications before he penetrated far into 
the country. Ere long the effects of this judicious con- 
duct appeared ; gradually the British general forced the 
Nepaulese to retreat ; Ramgurli and other hill-forts were 
evacuated by them ; and at length Umur Singh, their greatest 
chief, was obliged to take post with all his force in the strong 
position of Maloun. The stone fort thus named, with 
that of Sourajgurh, formed the two extremities, each 
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XXXIX. 


1815. 


April 15. 


1 Prinsep’s 
Trans, in 
India, i. 
170; Mar- 
tin, 412; 
Ann. Reir. 
1815. 


situated on a lofty peak, of a line of fortified posts, erected 
on a long and rocky ridge projecting from the hills into 
the country watered by the Sutlej. Of the intervening 
peaks, all were occupied and fortified by stockades except 
two, the Ryla and the Deothul. Perceiving the omis- 
sion, Ochterlony rapidly advanced and seized these two 
important points in the very centre of the enemy’s line, 
the first without resistance, the second after a sanguinary 
conflict, in which the native troops greatly distinguished 
themselves. Sensible of the necessity of dislodging the 
British from this position, the Ghoorka chiefs commenced 
a furious attack on it in the following morning with the 
flower of their force. Happily Ochterlony had spent 
the preceding night in strengthening the post with stock- 
ades, and planting some guns upon it. Notwithstanding 
this advantage, the enemy came on with such fury that 
they penetrated at several points into the intrenchments, 
and Bhurti Singh, a renowned leader, was bayoneted within 
the works. The contest was long and bloody ; but at 
length the opportune arrival of a reinforcement with am- 
munition from the peak of Ryla, enabled the British to 
repulse the enemy, and in their turn to become assailants. 
The Ghoorkas were in the end defeated ; and this was 
followed by the abandonment of the whole position, and 
concentration of their force in the fortress of Maloun, 
against which batteries were raised in the first week of 
May. After the battle, the Ghoorkas, who had shown 
the utmost courage in the strife, evinced a noble confi- 
dence in the courtesy of the British leaders, by sending 
to ask for the body of Bhurti Singh, who had been slain, 
and was in their hands. General Ochterlony immediately 
complied with the request, and sent the gory corpse 
wrapped in rich shawls, in token of his admiration for 
the valour of the fallen chief. His two widows burnt 
themselves next day on the funeral-pile, in compliance 
with his last injunctions . 1 

Meanwhile Lord Moira had been actively engaged in 
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organising forces, which commenced active operations on chap. 

• the side of Rohilcund, where the depredations of the XXX1X ' 
Ghoorkas had excited the utmost animosity. The first of , 1815 ' 
these auxiliary corps, under Major Hearsey, was attacked Further 
and dispersed by the enemj r ; but the second obtained JheBritlehi 
brilliant success, and penetrated into the centre of the “J"'*' 
province of Kumaon, and so straitened the governor in P eace - 
Almora, its capital, that, after seeing the Setola heights, 
distant from it only seventy yards, stormed, he was Apni 15. 
obliged to enter into a capitulation, by which he agreed 
to evacuate the whole province. The intelligence of 
this success at Almora greatly facilitated the operations 
against Maloun. The old chief, Urnur Singh, - held out 
obstinately within its walls, in hopes that the rainy 
season, which was rapidly approaching, would compel 
the British to raise the siege. But in this lie was dis- 
appointed ; the trenches, though half filled with water, 
were still held by resolute defenders ; the majority of the 
garrison came over to the British camp as prisoners of 
war; and at length Umur Singh, whose still remaining 
adherents were reduced to two hundred and fifty men, 
was compelled to sue for peace. This was granted, but 
on the most humiliating terms ; Maloun was ceded, with 
the whole territory from Kumaon westward to the 
Sutlej, including Jythuk. Thus was a war which, in the 
beginning of the year, promised nothing but disaster, 
gloriously concluded before midsummer ; and the whole 
hill-country from the Gogra to the Sutlej — a district 
hitherto deemed impenetrable to Europeans — was added 
to the British dominions. It added to the satisfaction 
produced by these triumphs, that they were mainly won 
by the native forces ; for General Ochterlony’s division, 
by whom they were chiefly achieved, was entirely com- 
posed of that force. He was ably seconded, however, IAjm 
by his European officers, especially Lieutenant Lawtie, i 8 is, 374; ' 
field-engineer, who died, deeply regretted, of excessive 413. * 
fatigue before Maloun . 1 General Ochterlony was made 
VOL. vi. 2 I 
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1816 . 


44 . 
Negotia- 
tions for a 
final treaty 
broken off 
by the 
Ghoorkas. 


1 Ann, Reg. 
1816; 
Martin, 

413 . 


a baronet, with a pension of a £1000 a-year, in acknow- 
ledgment of his services ; and Earl Moira was advanced 
to the dignity of Marquess of Hastings. 

But the Ghoorkas, though defeated, were not sub- 
dued. Negotiations for a final treaty went on, which in 
some degree differed from those at first concluded with 
Umur Singh. The district called the Doon was retained, 
and incorporated with the British dominions ; but the 
remaining territory, which had been conquered by Umur 
Singh, was proposed to be restored to the chiefs from 
whom it had been wrested, and taken under British 
protection. The Ghoorka chiefs, however, refused to 
accede to these terms, and in particular peremptorily 
rejected the proposed stationing of a British resident in 
their capital. The result was, that hostilities were re- 
newed in- January 1816, and Sir David Ochterlony 
advanced at the head of a powerful force of seventeen 
thousand men, including three European regiments, 
against the Nepaulese capital. All the usual passes 
leading from the first range of hills into the beautiful 
valley in which it is situated, had been carefully fortified 
by the enemy, and it was on the strength of these 
intrenchments that their whole reliance was placed. 
But Ochterlony received information of a deep and 
narrow ravine leading through the mountains, which had 
been neglected as being deemed impracticable, and by it 
he succeeded in penetrating into the country, and taking 
the whole Ghoorka intrenchments in rear. Advancing 
rapidly, the British general penetrated into the beautiful 
valley of the Raptee, and was moving on Mukwanpoor, 
when the enemy, seeing the necessity of fighting a general 
action if they would avert the capture of their capital, 
gave battle in the plain. The result was, that they were 
totally defeated, and submission was immediately made. 1 
The rejected treaty was signed, and sealed with the royal 
red seal, and a duly qualified envoy presented it on his 
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knees to Ochterlony in presence of all the chiefs of the 
camp. 

The inauspicious commencement of the Ghoorka war 
led, as similar disasters always have done in the mo- 
dern history of India, to an incipient combination of the 
native chiefs against the British power. Scindia, who 
deemed himself strong enough now to measure swords 
with it alone, was the soul of the confederacy ; but the 
chief reliance of the confederates was on the Pindarrees, 
a body of horsemen assembled from all parts of India, 
who had, during the concentration of the British forces 
to make head against the Ghoorkas, committed the most 
dreadful outrages in the British dominions. These for- 
midable bands of robbers, who had arisen “ like masses 
of corruption out of the putrefaction of weak and ex- 
piring states,” had multiplied, as the terrible “English 
bands” did after the rout of Azincour, and from the 
same causes, in several of the richest and most fertile 
parts of India. During the year 1816, a band of these 
inhuman freebooters remained twelve days within the 
British frontier, during which they burnt or plundered 
339 villages, put 182 persons to a cruel death, severely 
wounded 505, and subjected 3603 others to various 
kinds of torture. Twenty-five women, during these out- 
rages, drowned themselves to avoid violation. The usual 
modes of torture adopted by these barbarians were put- 
ting heavy stones on the head or chest, placing red-hot 
irons on the soles of the feet, tying the head in a bag 
filled with hot ashes, throwing oil on the clothes and then 
setting fire to them, besides others still more horrible. 
These outrages being directed chiefly against the British 
subjects, the perpetrators of them were in secret favoured 
by Scindia and the other Mahratta chiefs, though they 
affected in public the greatest horror of them ; and it was 
easy to foresee that any measures against them would 
bring the English Government into collision with the 
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Directors, 
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Auber, ii. 
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ii. 21. 


46. 

Lord Hast- 
ings’ great 
prepara- 
tions, and 
commence- 
ment of the 
war. 


•whole Mahratta confederacy. But the outrages had be- 
come so formidable that the Marquess of Hastings felt the 
absolute necessity of repressing them ; and he made such 
urgent representations on the subject to the Court of 
Directors that they authorised the commencement of hos- 
tilities, being convinced, in their own words, “ of the 
irrepressible tendency of our Indian power to enlarge its 
bounds and augment its preponderance, in spite of the 
most peremptory injunctions to forbearance from home, 
and of the most scrupulous obedience to them in the 
government abroad .” 1 

Fortified with this authority. Lord Hastings com- 
menced operations on the greatest scale, convinced 
that he would have, sooner or later in the course of 
the contest, the whole powers of Central India on his 
hands, who could bring into the field 130,000 horse, 

87.000 foot, and 600 guns.* An attack upon the 
powers of Central India from different quarters was 
resolved on, and the forces assembled for the purpose 
were on a scale worthy of the grandeur and power 
of England. They amounted to .01,000 regular troops, 
of whom 10,225 were cavalry, with 120 guns, besides 

23.000 irregular horse. On the 20th October 1817, the 
Governor-general himself assumed the command of the 
grand army at Secundra, near Kalpee, and after crossing 
the Jumna on a bridge of boats, advanced to a position 
to the south of Gwalior, where Sciudia had established 
himself in a permanent camp. The intercepted letters 


: — 


Horse. 

Foot 

Guns 

Peishwa, . 


28,000 

13,800 

37 

Scindia, 


14,250 

16,250 

140 

Holkar, 


20,000 

7,940 

107 

Bhounslay, 


15,766 

17,826 

85 

Nizam, 


25,000 

20,000 

47 

Patans, 


12,000 

20,000 

200 

Pindarrees, 


15,000 

1,500 

20 



130,016 

97,316 

596 


— M. Mautin, p. 415. 
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which had been received left no doubt of the accession chap. 
of the great Mahratta chief to the confederacy ; he was XXX1X * 
only waiting for the junction of the Patans under Ameer 18)7, 
Khan to commence hostilities. He had not anticipated, 
however, the vigour and decision of the English com- 
mander-in-chief, and found himself unable to withstand 
alone the formidable force arrayed against him. The 
consequence was he was obliged to yield. He agreed, , Malcolaij 
as the price of peace, to unite his forces with those of the !\ 486; 
British against the 1 mdarrees, and as a pledge of his Ann. 
sincerity, to surrender in the mean time the forts of iofUeo.'’ 
Hindia and Asurghur. 1 

This blow, the deserved reward of foresight in pre- 
paration and promptitude in action, was decisive of the Farthersuc- 
fate of the war. The treaty exacted from Sciudia was wTiiast- 
speedily followed by the submission of the Patans and SStu »t 
other lesser chiefs who lay next exposed to attack, and x, 0 r ^ e |; 
were equally incapable of resistance. The Pindarrees, 
findiug themselves thus abandoned, retreated slowly be- 
fore the advancing host, placing their last hopes on the 
secret assurance they had received of support from 
Poonali, the great centre of the Mahratta power. As 
usual with Asiatics in danger, they sought to gain time 
by elusory negotiations. But Lord Hastings was aware 
of their policy, and not to be deceived by their wiles. 

In the mean time, the Peishwa, the head of the Mahratta 
confederacy, after various proceedings indicative of the 
hostile spirit by which he was actuated, appeared with all 
his forces in the plain in front of the town of Poonah, and, 
desirous of averting hostilities, ordered his troops not to 
fire the first gun. Before the order was received, how- 
ever, the action had already commenced by a battery of 
nine guns opening fire on the British on the right. This 
was immediately followed by a splendid charge of 6000 
horse, bearing the swallow-tailed golden pennon of the 
empire. They were received by Colonel Burr, the in- 
trepid commander of the 7th regiment, who took his post, 
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chap, calm and collected, beside the colours, though one ball 
! went through his hat, and another shot his horse dead. 

I817 ‘ Fortunately, the Mahratta charge was broken by a ditch 
which ran in front of the British line, and as the horse- 
men were scrambling out of it they were exposed to so 
severe a fire from the 7th regiment that they fell back 
in disorder. The advance of the English, which imme- 
diately followed, proved the signal for a general retreat. 
This battle, which bears the name of Kirkee, was one 


of the hardest fought and most glorious that ever oc- 
i prinsep, i. curre d in India, for the disproportion of force was im- 
Ann.ReL mense - The whole force engaged on the side of the 
M*rtm 84 ’ was 2800, of whom only 800 were Europeans. 

Mah'rattas 8 ^ oss amounted to 186 killed and 57 wounded. 

iii.429. The Mahratta force was 18,000 horse and 8000 foot, 


and they lost 500 men in the affair. 1 


4 „ This glorious victory was soon followed by the sur- 

second render of Poonah, which capitulated on 17th Novem- 
the Peish- ber, the Peishwa, with all his forces, retreating up the 
Ghauts into the hill-country. Thither he was immecli- 
ately followed by General Smith at the head of a consi- 
not. 26 . derable British force, who tried in vain to bring him 
IMS. 1 ’ to action. On the 1st of January 1818, a detachment 
under Captain Staunton, consisting of one battalion 
of sepoys, 400 irregular horse, and 2 guns, fell in 
accidentally with the whole force of the Peishwa, 25,900 


strong. Though the disparity was so prodigious, the 
British commander was not discouraged, but, boldly 
pushing forward, took possession of a small edifice 
which had originally been a temple, where he prepared to 
maintain himself to the last extremity. The Peishwa 
immediately invested the little body of heroes with all his 
forces, and, deeming victory secure, ascended a neighbour- 
ing height with the Rajah of Sattara, in order to witness 
the surrender of the British. The contest seemed hopeless, 
but capitulation was never once thought of in that heroic 
band. “ See,” said Captain Staunton, pointing to the 
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headless trunk of Lieutenant Chisholm, which was lying .chap. 
beside a gun, “ the mercy of the Mahrattas.” The troops, — - — 
though worn to death with fatigue, and fainting from 181 7 ' 
thirst, declared to a man they would rather die than 
fall into the hands of such implacable foes. Happily, 
towards evening a supply of water was received, and the 
defence was kept up with such vigour that the post was 
maintained till dark. The firing gradually ceased ; and 
in the morning, when the British were preparing to renew 
it, the enemy was descried moving off in the direction 
of Poonah, in consequence of the rumoured advance of w- 429 . 434 ; 
General Smith. The battalion engaged lost 153 men, 417, 418. 
the cavalry 96, in this glorious combat. 1 

Immediately after this success, Sattara was invested by 
General Smith, and it capitulated on the following day. Farther 
From thence a proclamation was issued, taking formal the C BritLh. 
possession of the Peishwa’s territories in the name of the 
British Government, with the exception of a small portion 
which was to be restored to the Rajah of Sattara. After 
this advantage, General Smith again started in pursuit of 
the enemy ; and he came up with a body of 9000 horse, 
with whom a fierce conflict immediately ensued. Such 
was the skill with which the Mahratta cavalry were 
handled, that the British were thrown into some confusion ; 
and the consequences might have been very serious, had 
not, in the meUe, Gokla, their renowned leader, been 
slain. The Mahrattas, when on the verge of victory, 
deprived of their leader, fell into confusion, and fled, 
leaving their baggage-camels and elephants to the unex- 
pected victors. In this action the British loss was only 
19, and 200 of the enemy were found dead upon the 
field. After this success the Rajah of Sattara, who had 
been in the Peishwa’s camp, fell into the hands of the 
victors, and was taken under the protection of the 
Company, and General Smith resumed his pursuit of 
the Mahratta horse. It was attended, however, with 
great hardships ; for the enemy retreated with extra* 
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xxxxx ord ' nar y rapidity, and many of the British, toiling after 

1 them over waterless plains under a burning sun, were 

1817 ‘ struck dead by coup-de-soleil. The sufferings of the 
i Pnnsep, enemy, however, were not less severe, and at length 
wuJon'iV. tbe Peishwa, worn out with a desultory warfare, from 
Martin 0 ; ^^ich he had no prospect of retrieving his fortunes, 
<19. surrendered, and became a pensioner of the British 
Government. 1 

^ While these brilliant operations were breaking the 
Ravages of strength of the Mahrattas, the troops engaged against the 

the cholera xv j ~. , . , . . . ° , 

in Lord Fmdarrees were afflicted with a visitation of Providence 
army. 8 far more terrible than the sword of man. After the sig- 
nature of the treaty of alliance with Scindia, on 5th 
November 1817, the Cholera, then for the first time 
known in British history, broke out with the utmost vio- 
lence in Lord Hastings’ army, and from the very outset 
committed the most dreadful ravages. The year had been 
one of scarcity, the grain was of inferior quality, and the 
situation of the British cantonment low and unhealthy. 
Everything was thus prepared for the ravages of the 
epidemic, which soon set in with terrible severity. For 
ten days the camp was nothing but an hospital ; in one 
week 764 soldiers and 8000 camp-followers perished. 
At length the troops were removed to higher and more 
airy cantonments, and upon this the malady ceased — a 
memorable fact for the instruction of future times. As 
was afterwards often experienced, the ravages of the pes- 
tilence were greatest among the lowest portion of the 
a wii«on, people l only 148 Europeans perished in November, but 
i. above 10 > 000 natives fell victims to the malady. When 
Martin) ’ ^ 8 P read to Calcutta, it destroyed 200 a-day for a long 
4i9. ’ time, chiefly among the worst fed and most destitute of 
the people. 2 

Notwithstanding this misfortune, which abated in three 
weeks, the advance of Lord Hastings upon Gwalior effec- 
tually prevented any co-operation between the Mahrattas 
and Pindarrees ; and the latter, pursued by an over- 
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■whelming force, and destitute of any strongholds or forti- chap. 

fications, were unable to make any effectual resistance. 1 

They were pursued in all directions, and all cut down or ^j 7 ' 
dispersed, with the exception of a small body, which took victory of 
refuge in the camp of Holkar, near Mahidpoor. The 
government of the Holkar principality was at this time o7th”wlr. n 
in the hands of Toolsa Bye, the favourite in the sera- J^ 21 » 
glio, and she had in her turn confided it to the Dewan, 

Gumput Rao. The troops, however, doubting their abi- 
lity to withstand the forces of Sir Thomas Hislop, which 
were advancing against them, mutinied, threw Gumput 
Rao into prison, carried off Toolsa Bye to the banks 
of the Supon, where she was beheaded in the night 
while uttering piercing shrieks, and got possession of 
Mulhar Rao, now the acknowledged heir of the Holkar 
dominions. Next day a decisive battle was fought with such 21 > 
of Holkar’s forces as still held out, and the remnant of the 
Pindarrees, which ended, after an arduous struggle in which 
the British lost §00 men, in the entire defeat of the enemy, 
who were weakened by the loss of 3000. The mother of 
Mulhar Rao, who was the regent, upon this immediately 
made submission to the British ; and, in return for the ces- 
sion of a considerable tract of territory to the south of the 
Sautpoora range, was confirmed in the possession of her 
remaining territories. Some of the rajahs in her domi- 
nions repudiated this arrangement, and tried to renew 
the war, but they were pursued, and dispersed or taken. 

These successes were fatal to the Pindarrees, by depriving 
them of any support among the native powers. They 
retreated into the jungles and woody fastnesses, where 
they were actively pursued by the peasantry, who, in re- 
venge for their former cruelties, massacred them without 
mercy. The last chief of these formidable bands was 
Chutoo, and at the head of 200 followers he long remained , „ , , 

t iai i i * i - . m . Malcolm, 

at large. 1 At length his horse was found grazing near the 427; 
jungles of Asurghur, saddled and bridled, and at a little 420 . In ’ 
distance a heap of torn and blood-stained garments, and 
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chap, a half-eaten human head, the remains of a tiger’s feast — 

1 “ the fitting death,” as M. Martin well observes, “ of the 

1817 ' last of the Pindarrees.” 

fi2 The Pindarree war was now at an end, and nothing 
End of 'the more was heard of these audacious marauders. Without 



mmistra- again attempted to make head against the British power, 
tion. They were gradually merged in the ordinary population, 
and resumed the habits of pacific life. Many of them 
settled in the Deccan and Malwa as cultivators, and, em- 
ploying their energies in the right direction, became active 
and industrious farmers, as old soldiers often do. The 
Mahratta war was now practically ended ; but the flight 
of Appa Sahib, one of their most active leaders, caused 
some anxiety, which was only terminated in April 1819 
by the capture of the important fortress of Asurghur, 
from which he escaped in the disguise of a fakir, and 
sunk into insignificance, from which he never afterwards 
emerged. The war lingered still longer in the valley of 
Candeish, where there were various Arab garrisons, which 
Jane 1818 . were not finally expelled till June 1818, when Malligum, 
the strongest fort in the valley in their possession, was 
taken. The remaining years of Lord Hastings’ administra- 
tion were devoted to pacific duties, and the consolidation 
of the vast empire which he had brought under the British 
rule. Mr, afterwards Sir Thomas Munro, here gave 
token of the great civil and military abilities he possessed, 
in taking possession of aud regulating the country ceded 
by the treaty of Poonah ; abilities so great as to justify the 
eulogium of Mr Canning, who said “ that Europe could 
not boast a more distinguished statesman, or Asia a braver 
warrior.” Lord Hastings resigned his office in January 
540 ^ 566 ;*’ 1823, and returned to this country, where he was reward- 
420 * 421 ; f° r bis glorious and successful government of India by 
the gift of £60,000 to purchase an estate in the United 
ii. 132. Kingdom, m addition to those he had inherited from his 
Plantagenet ancestors. 1 After his return he was appointed 
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Governor of Malta, where he died in 1826, in conse- chap. 

quence of a fall from his horse. 1 

His administration of India, during the nine years he J ^ 7 ‘ 
held that arduous office, must be regarded as a model of Reflections 
vigour and ability. Clearly discerning the nature of the Hastings’ 
tenure by which, and which alone, our Indian empire was in™™*”' 
held, he as clearly perceived the only mode by which it 
could be preserved. Constantly threatened by a coalition of 
the native powers, whose united forces, if brought together, 
would much exceed what he could assemble at any one 
point, he saw that the only mode of combating it was by 
anticipating the attack, and opposing to the unwieldy 
strength of an alliance the vigour of single direction. 

His policy in attacking the coalition of the Pindarrees and 
Mahrattas in 1817, before they had time to unite their 
forces, was precisely that which Napoleon pursued against 
the coalition of the Continental powers in 1805, 1806, 
and 1809, and which was rewarded by the victories of 
Ulm, Jena, and Echmuhl. It met, accordingly, with 
similar and equally deserved success. He brought the 
Indian government, by his vigour and capacity, through 
one of the most dangerous crises of its modern history, 
augmented its territory, enhanced its renown, and finally 
broke the power of the Mahrattas, the most formidable 
and daring of its enemies. Under his administration the 
revenues of the State rose from £17,228,000 in 1813, to 
£23,120,000 in 1823. It is true, the military expendi- 
ture increased in a still greater proportion, being, on an 
average of five years from 1817 to 1822, £9,770,000 ; 
and the debt was enlarged by £2,800,000. But this 
arose entirely from the necessities of his situation, and the 
tolerance so long extended to the ferocious Pindarrees and 
the encroaching Mahrattas by the timorous and economis - 1 Martin 
ing policy of the Court of Directors during the adminis- <21, 4 * 22 ) 
tration of his predecessors. If ever a Governor-gene- Hutory of 
ral deserved a statue of gold, it was the Marquess of/”?*’ 0 * 
Hastings. 1 
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xxxix Upon the retirement of Lord Hastings, the place he 
_1 had so ably filled was at first destined for Mr Canning ; 

13 ^ 3 ' but the changes in the Cabinet consequent on the death 
Amherst of the Marquess of Londonderry in 1822, led, as already 
tration, and mentioned, to his being placed at the head of the Foreign 
Burma}]. Office, and Lord Amherst was selected for the direction 
Sept. 1823 . Q f j n( ji an a ff a i rSj and arrived at Calcutta in August 1823 ; 
the provisional government, since the departure of the 
Marquess of Hastings, having been in the hands of Mr 
John Adam, an able and honest man. The first subject 
which forced itself upon Lord Amherst’s attention was 
the approaching war with the Burmese on the eastern 
frontier of the empire, which it was evident could not 
be much longer averted, and which was the more formid- 
able from the unknown nature of the country in which it 
was to be conducted, and the vague reports received of 
the boundless power of the potentate by whom it was to 
be maintained. The Burmese, originally subject to the 
neighbouring kingdom of Pegu, had revolted in 1 753, and 
established a separate dominion, which progressively in- 
creased for seventy years, until it was brought into serious 
collision with the British power. The first cause of differ- 
ence between them arose from the immigration into the 
British province of Arracan of some thousand peasants 
from the Burmese territory, who sought refuge in the Com- 
pany’s territories from the intolerable tyranny of their 
Burmese oppressors. In 1798, nearly ten thousand of 
these persecuted wretches rushed over the frontier in a 
state of frenzied desperation. They arrived in the Eng- 
lish territories almost naked and starving — men, women, 
* Mart™, an< * children at the breast — but all declaring that they 
Thornton’, would P refer taking refuge in the jungles, and living, as 
iv. Loo.m; they had done for months, on “reptiles and leaves,” 

Havelock, 7- . ... , 1 7 

154, 245. amidst tigers and lions, to placing themselves again under 
the odious tyranny of the Burmese. 1 

The British Government, though alarmed at such a 
formidable irruption, even when only of starving suppli- 
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ants, taking compassion on their sufferings, assigned them 
some waste lands for their subsistence, and they were 
soon settled there to the number of forty thousand. The 
expulsion of these settlers from the British territories was 
repeatedly demanded by the Burmese authorities ; but 
Lord Wellesley and Lord Hastings refused to do so, as 
contrary to the laws of hospitality, though they offered to 
surrender any malefactor who might have injured the 
Burmese, and even to permit the latter to seek for them 
in the British territories. This concession the govern- 
ment of Ava, which ruled the Burmese empire, ascribed, 
according to the usual custom of Asiatics, to weakness and 
fear on the part of the British Government ; and an 
alliance was attempted to be formed between the King of 
Ava and Runjeet Singh, and other Indian potentates, for 
the expulsion of the English from India. Hostilities were 
thus evidently impending, but they were for some years 
averted by the conciliatory conduct of the British Govern- 
ment, which, engaged in the Ghoorka and Pindarree wars, 
had no wish to be involved in fresh hostilities. This con- 
duct the Court of Ava deemed decisive proof of conscious 
weakness ; and with a view to bring on hostilities, a de- 
scent of Burmese took place in September 1823, attended 
with the slaughter of the British guard on the island of 
Shahpoori, at the entrance of the arm of the sea dividing 
Chittagong from Arracan, and within the British terri- 
tories. An explanation of this aggression was demanded, 
but the only answer returned was, that Shahpoori “right- 
fully belonged to the fortunate king of the white elephant, 
lord of the earth and seas ; and that the non-admission 
of the claim of the ‘ golden foot ’ would be followed by 
the immediate invasion of the British territories.” The 
Burmese government were as good as their word, for a 
force immediately advanced to within five miles of the 
town of Sylhet, which is only two hundred and twenty-six Thornton, 
miles from Calcutta. 1 This brought matters to a crisis ; m. ’ 
and Lord Amherst, though with the utmost reluctance, 
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chap, took steps to punish the aggression, and assert the honour 
XXXtX ' of the British arms. 

1823. The military strength of the Burmese was considerable, 
Resources and both their government and troops were inspired with 
n|eee* and^ the most extravagant idea of their own prowess, and of 
ofthe war. the irresistible nature of the power which they wielded. 
Emboldened by a long train of victories over their un- 
warlike neighbours in the Cochin-China peninsula, they 
deemed themselves invincible, and, never having been 
brought in contact with them, were utterly ignorant both 
of the force of European arms and the strength of the 
British power. With a body of enemies at once so 
ignorant and so presumptuous, there would, in the ordi- 
nary case, have been no serious difficulty in contending. 
But the Burmese war was rendered a difficult, and, as it 
proved, a very murderous one, by the nature of the country 
in which it was to be carried on, and the peculiar species 
of defence which this had suggested to its inhabitants. 
The territories in which it was to be carried on, forming 
the alluvial plains of the Irrawaddy, could only be reached 
either by crossing a mountain-range 6000 feet high, and 
impassable for artillery, which separated it from the plain 
of Bengal, or by ascending the course of that great river 
after taking Rangoon, which lies at its mouth. The 
latter appeared the easier and more natural course ; but 
steam-navigation was then in its infancy ; no flotilla, 
impelled by that powerful agent, existed to breast the 
stream and surmount its descending waves ; and the 
banks on either side, thick set with jungle, were in the 
months of summer and autumn extremely unhealthy. 
Add to this, experience had taught the Burmese the art 
iv Th i 2 ™ ton ’ °f constructing wooden barricades or stockades in the 
tit! ; 423 * r ’ Tast forests with which their country abounded, which, 
n 43 M 3 i’ concea ^ e( i by a leafy screen till the assailants were almost 
at them, were nearly impervious to shot, and so firmly set 
Ava, 64 . as to be extremely difficult to force. 1 Behind these im- 
penetrable barriers, the Burmese marksmen, themselves 
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secure, toot aim with fatal effect at the assailants, and it chap. 

required all the firmness of the bravest men to advance ‘ 

under the murderous fire. 1824 ‘ 

The first operations of the war, as so often happens 5 _ 
with English military operations, proved unfortunate. First op«- 
Nearly as ignorant of the strength and resources of the the w» r . 
enemy as they were of ours, the force destined to act lungomf 
against the enemy by the British Government was not 
half of what was requisite for success. It was wisely, 
and in fact from necessity, determined to commence 
operations by a descent on Rangoon, and to march up 
the course of the Irrawaddy ; but as this required the 
troops to embark from Madras and Calcutta, a very 
great difficulty was experienced with the native troops, 
part of whom positively refused to go on board. The 
consequence was, that the expedition consisted only 
of 11,000 men, of whom one half were Europeans ; an 
unprecedented proportion in Oriental wars, and which 
would probably have insured early and decisive success, if 
it had been possible to bring them at once into action. 
Rangoon was abandoned without any serious resistance, 
and presented a valuable base of operations ; and this 
was followed by the successful storming of the fortified Jane 10 . 
post of Kemendine on the Irrawaddy, which was carried, 
after a gallant resistance, by the 41st and detachments 
of the 13th and 38th regiments and Madras European 
regiment, Major, afterwards Sir Robert Sale, being the 
first man who reached the summit of the work. But this 
success, though considerable, was the limit of our advan- 
tages, and ere long the invading army found itself in- 
volved in a mesh of difficulties, arising partly from the , Mart in 
pestilential nature of the climate, and partly from the 
peculiar species of defence which their local advantages 25 , 26 .’ 
had suggested to the enemy. 1 

The progress of the army, even though successful in 
every encounter, was necessarily slow from the thick 
jungle with which the country was beset, and the pesti- 
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chap, lential miasmata which a tropical sun drew up from the 

1 swamps with which it was everywhere intersected. To 

I*®*- advance in these circumstances, and make the men sleep 
slow pro- in the deadly thickets, seemed little short of madness, 
war, W * as it was to expose them to certain destruction ; aud yet 
the k British. to remain where they were seemed hardly less hazardous, 
for Rangoon in the autumnal months is so unhealthy that 
all the inhabitants who can get away leave it at that 
period. The British army was soon reduced by disease 
to less than half its former numerical amount ; and the 
survivors were sadly depressed in spirit by seeing so 
many of their comrades stretched on the bed of sickness 
or buried around them. Encouraged by the slow pro- 
gress which the invaders were making, the Burmese 
government made the most vigorous efforts to expel 
them altogether from their territory. Reinforcements 
and stores poured in on all sides, and the Burmese 
general received orders to assail the British and drive 
them out of the country. Notwithstanding his serious 
losses by sickness, Sir Archibald Campbell, the British 
June 25. commander, resolved to anticipate the attack by offensive 
operations on his own side. An expedition was sent 
against the island of Cheduba, where 600 of the Burmese 
were intrenched, which was carried with the loss of half 
Ju 'y !• their forces and the capture of the rajah. Soon after, 
the Burmese, in three columns, made a general attack on 
the English position, but they were repulsed at all points 
into the jungle without the loss of a single man to the 
victors. It was now evident that they were no match 
for the English in the field ; but still behind their 
stockades, and aided by their forests and pestilential 
swamps, they were formidable antagonists. On the 8th 
July the British moved in two columns against the enemy, 

, Thornton the one under General Macbean by land, the other, under 
A«m’ Reg' ®' r ^ Campbell in person, proceeding by boats on the 
1824, 274 . river to destroy some strong works which the enemy had 
erected to bar farther passage up the stream. 1 
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Both attacks proved successful. After an hour’s can- chap. 

nonade from the ships under Captain Marryat, a practi- 1 

cable breach was made in the stockade on the shore ; the 
stormers were immediately landed, and carried three in- Successes of 
trenchments, armed with fourteen guns, in the most gal- July s! 18 ' 
lant style. The operations of the land columns were 
equally successful. On arriving in the vicinity of the 
enemy, General Macbean found himself faced by a net- 
work of stockades, armed with heavy artillery, present- 
ing, in the central redoubt, three lines of intrenchments, 
one within the other, and garrisoned by at least 10,000 
men. Nothing daunted by these formidable means of re- 
sistance, Macbean ordered the scaling-ladders to the front, 
and the storming party, consisting of detachments of the 
13th, 38th, and 89th regiments, advanced to the assault. 

In ten minutes the first line was carried ; the second, 
after a violent struggle, was also stormed. Major Sale 
singled out a Burmese chief of high rank for combat, and 
slew him with his own hand. Soon after other stockades 


were carried, and the assailants penetrated into the inner 
work, after a desperate struggle, by mounting on each 


other’s shoulders. The victory was now complete : ten JThornton 
stockades, armed with thirty pieces of cannon, were car- ' 

ried without a shot being fired, by escalade ; and the enemy, 4-J4-, Ann. 
four times the number of the assailants, were driven from 271,' 274. 4 ’ 


their intrenchments with the loss of 800 men. 1 


Various attacks, some successful, and some unsuccessful, 
were made on stockades of the enemy near Rangoon, Reverses 
with a view to extending the quarters of the army and byth*m? 
getting supplies during August and September ; and at ^ 
length an expedition, consisting of native infantry under 
Colonel Smith, was despatched to attack a fortified Oct. 10. 
position of the enemy at Kykloo, fourteen miles from 
Rangoon. The work to be assailed consisted of a 
pagoda strongly garrisoned and barricaded, surrounded 
by several exterior lines of stockades. The latter were 
soon carried ; but when the troops approached the 
VOL. vi. 2 K. 
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pagoda itself, they were assailed by so severe a fire from 
a covered and unseen enemy that most of the British 
officers who led the column were killed or wounded, and 
the few who survived were forced to take refuge from the 
deadly storm of bullets by flying to the nearest shelter. 
The result was that the sepoys dispersed, abandoned all the 
works they had carried, and sought safety in flight, which 
would have been most disastrous had not reinforcements 
despatched by Sir A. Campbell reached them ere long, 
and covered their retreat to Rangoon. The panic on 
this occasion, as is often the case in war, was not con- 
fined to the assailants ; it extended also to the enemy ; 
and when General Creagh advanced a few days after to 
renew the attack, he found the works entirely abandoned 
by them. The British were soon after consoled for this 
discomfiture by a successful expedition under Colonel 
Godwin against the town of Martaban, which was stormed 
by a detachment of the 41st and part of the 3d Madras 
native infantry. Immense military stores of all descrip- 
tions here rewarded the courage of the victors. 1 

These alternate successes and defeats, however, deter- 
mined nothing, and ere long the natural difficulties of the 
campaign appeared with fatal effect in the invading army. 
The country around Rangoon had been entirely devas- 
tated by orders of the Burmese government ; and the 
thickness of the jungle and strength of their stockaded 
positions rendered it impossible for the British to extend 
their posts farther into the interior. The result was, that 
being cooped up in an unhealthy town in the autumnal 
months, without fresh meat or vegetables, the troops be- 
came fearfully sickly — fever and dysentery spread fatal 
ravages in the camp, and before the end of autumn there 
were not 3000 men left in it capable of bearing arms. 2 
These calamities, to which the Burmese government were 
no strangers, encouraged them to persevere in their re- 
sistance, notwithstanding the repeated and unexpected 
reverses which they had experienced from tlieir strange 
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invaders. They were the more induced to continue the chap. 

war from an old tradition that the capital would remain 1 

invincible till a “ magical vessel should advance against it 1824 ‘ 
without oars or sails.” 

The determination of the government of Ava to perse- 
vere in the contest was much strengthened by reverses Reverses on 
which at the same period befell the British arms on the ft 0 c n te™ can 
land side towards Arracan. The operations there were May 1K 
conducted chiefly with a view to defence, as the principal 
attack was intended to be made up the Irrawaddy from 
Rangoon. Captain Noton was stationed at Ramoo, to 
cover the British frontier in that quarter, with 350 native 
infantry and 600 irregulars. The latter could not be 
relied on ; and a movement of the whole in advance having 
been attended by many checks, Captain Noton fell back 
to Ramoo, where he was soon surrounded by a force, six 
times superior in number of the enemy. Notwithstand- 
ing this fearful disproportion, Noton gallantly maintained 
his position for several days, trusting to the arrival of 
reinforcements from Chittagong in the rear, which were 
reported to have left that place on the 13th, and were 
hourly expected. They did not arrive, however, and 
meanwhile the enemy pushed their approaches with such 
vigour that on the 17th they were within twelve paces May 17 . 
of the British advanced works, and had got possession of 
a tank in rear, from which the troops had their sole sup- 
ply of water. Retreat had now become unavoidable, and 
for some time it was conducted with tolerable order ; but 
at length the irregulars fell into disorder ; the confusion 
spread to the sepoys, who, instead of closing their ranks — 
the only chance of safety in such circumstances — disbanded 
and fled. Captain Noton and most of the officers were 
killed, nobly fighting to the last ; three only, with a small 
portion of the troops, made their escape. 1 This disaster ^g 0 ™ 40 "’ 
soon brought others in its train. The British force at Snodgrass, 
Sylhet was withdrawn to Chittagong ; the Burmese again tin, 425. 
entered Cachar ; and such was the consternation which 
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chap, prevailed, and the unprotected state of the frontier, that 

Y 1 A 

1 had the Burmese been in greater force they might have 

1S24, advanced to and possibly taken Calcutta. 

Had the British Government been actuated by the 
Fresh ef- instability of purpose by which the Oriental dynasties 
BrJti»t,and are in general characterised, they would in all proba- 
ce*s” uc ' bility, after these repeated disasters, have desisted from 
any further attempts against the kingdom of Ava. But 
this was not the national character, which is as much 
marked by vigour and energy, when roused and heated in 
a contest, as it is by supineness and want of preparation 
before it commences. The utmost efforts were made to 
reinforce the armies both at Rangoon and on the Arracan 
frontier, and the Diana war-steamer was added to the flo- 
tilla on the river. They had need of all their resources, for 
the preparations of the Burmese were very great. Men- 
gee Bundoola, who had commanded the force which had 
gained such successes in Arracan, was withdrawn from 
the direction of that army, and placed at the head of 
a formidable army of twenty thousand men, which pro- 
ceeded to invest the British troops in Rangoon, against 
which approaches were made with great skill, and in 
a style which very closely resembled that which after- 
wards became so famous when practised by the Russians 
Dec. i. in the defence of Sebastopol. The trenches consisted of 
a succession of holes, each capable of containing two 
men, excavated so as to afford complete shelter from any 
horizontal fire, and into which therefore the descent of a 
shell could only kill two men. Under the bank a hole was 
cut in each, entirely under cover, where a bed of straw 
and brushwood was prepared, where one reposed while 
the other watched. So rapidly were these subterraneous 
lodgings formed, that the whole army seemed to have 
been suddenly swallowed up by the earth. Various sorties 
were made by the British to impede the approaches, in 
Dec. s. one of which Major Sale and Major Walker, at the 
head of their respective columns, gained considerable 
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success, though the latter was unfortunately killed in the chap. 

7 o j XXXIX. 

moment of victory. Soon after a vigorous attack was 1 

made on the whole of the enemy’s lines, from which 1!l24 ' 
they were driven with great loss into the neighbouring 
jungle. But being strongly reinforced, they soon after 
returned to the attack, and contrived to introduce a Dec. 14. 
number of spies and incendiaries into the town of Ran- 1Thornton 
goon, who set it on fire in several places, and the con- ^ n ^’ g 4 r ®> s " 
flagration was not got under till half the buildings had 97-105. 
been consumed . 1 

The situation of the British army was now critical in M 
the extreme, cooped up in a half-burnt and unhealthy ^ctonesof 
city, surrounded by an army ten times as numerous as bofore Han* 
their own, whose approaches had been pushed to within 
a hundred yards of the place. From these straits they 
were happily extricated by the daring, and, in the 
circumstances, wise conduct of the commander-in-chief, 
seconded by the heroic valour of his troops. The whole 
force which could be spared for a sortie amounted only 
to fifteen hundred men, and they were led to the attack 
of twenty thousand brave and skilful troops intrenched 
to the teeth in stockades. The attempt seemed little 
short of madness, but nevertheless it entirely succeeded. 

Both attacks — the one headed by Sir Archibald Campbell 
in person, the other by General Cotton — proved victo- 
rious ; and in fifteen minutes the most formidable works 
ever yet seen in the country were carried by storm, and 
the enemy driven into the surrounding jungles. On the 
same day an attack was made by the Diana and other 
war-vessels, under Lieutenant Kellett of the Arachne, 
upon the flotilla of the enemy, of which forty were taken. 

On this occasion the terrible efficacy of war-steamers was ag^g,*,,, 
first signally evinced ; the Diana ploughed through the ^Msos ’ 
flotilla of the enemy as if moved by magic, and with v. 49.51.’ 
every broadside sent some of them to the bottom . 2 

Taught by these disasters the quality of the enemy 
with whom they had to deal, the Burmese generals raised 
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the siege, and retired towards Prome, the second city in 
the Burmese empire. Sir Archibald Campbell, having 
been reinforced by the 47th regiment and some cavalry 
and artillery, resolved to pursue them thither, and with 
this view advanced in two columns, the one commanded 
by himself in person, consisting of two thousand five 
hundred men, who went by land, of whom one half were 
European infantry; the other of one thousand five hun- 
dred, moving by water, under General Cotton. The 
latter column, in the course of its advance, encountered a 
large body of the enemy intrenched in a stockaded posi- 
tion at Douabru. An attack upon this work failed in 
consequence of its extreme strength, which proved im- 
pervious alike to the bayonets and the hatchets of the 
assailants. Upon learning this reverse, Sir Archibald 
hastened with his own column to the spot, and soou saw 
that the work was much too strong to be carried by a 
coup-de-main. The stockade, which extended for nearly 
a mile along the bank of the Irrawaddy, was composed 
of solid teak beams, resting on strong stakes driven into 
the earth, and piled one above another to the height 
of seventeen feet. The interior of the work, which was 
armed with a hundred and fifty pieces of cannon, was 
protected against the explosion of shells by frequent 
traverses ; and in front of all was an abattis com- 
posed of sharpened stakes, and a deep ditch rendered 
almost impassable by spikes, sword-blades, and other 
implements of destruction stuck in the earth. Wisely 
judging these works far too strong to be carried by 
escalade. Sir Archibald brought up his whole troops and 
flotilla to the attack, and commenced approaches against 
it in form. On the 27th the flotilla appeared in sight, 
and, headed by the Diana, found its way up, after sus- 
taining a heavy cannonade, so as to effect a junction with 
the land forces, and their combined attack soon proved 
irresistible. A spirited sortie, headed by seventeen war- 
elephants, each bearing a tower filled with armed men, 
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was repulsed by the steadiness of the Governor-general’s 
body-guard, under Captain Sneyd ; two days after, the 
commandcr-in-chief of the Burmese, Buncloola, was killed 
by a rocket; and the breaching batteries having com- 
menced a heavy fire, the garrison was seized with a 
sudden panic, and fled, leaving behind them stores of 
ammunition and provisions sufficient to serve the British 
army for mouths to come. 1 

After this brilliant achievement Sir Archibald returned 
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to his line of inarch towards Prome, before which he Capture of 
arrived on the 24th April. He entered it without oppo- ipni 25 . 
sition next day, finding the town deserted, and partially 
on fire, but still armed by 100 pieces of cannon. Such 
was the strength of this position, that in Sir A. Camp- 
bell’s opinion 10,000 steady soldiers might have defended 
it against 100,000 men. Active operations were then 
suspended for some months, in consequfnce of the setting 
in of the heavy rains, and excessive inundations on the 
banks of the Irrawaddy. Meanwhile, however, important 
movements went on, and great successes were gained on the 
land-frontier. Colonel Richards there recovered the pro- 
vince of Assam, which had been almost entirely lost after Jan. 27 . 
the disaster at Ramoo, and carried by storm a stockade 
near Rungpore, which had the effect of bringing the whole 
province into subjection. An attempt was afterwards 
made to penetrate from Sylhet into the Burmese terri- 
tory through Cachar, with 7000 men under General 
Shuldham ; but the expedition was abandoned in conse- 
quence of the inextricable difficulties of the miry soil, 
after an enormous loss in elephants, camels, and bullocks. 

But the grand effort was directed against the province of 
Arracan, to subdue which an army of 11,000 men was 
assembled at Chittagong under the orders of General 
Morrison, supported by a powerful flotilla under Com- 
modore Hayes. These forces, having effected a junction, 
moved against Arracan, which they reached on the even- 
ing of the 28th March. They found the approach to the 
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capital barred by a Burmese force of 9000 men, which 
. occupied a strong stockaded position on the summit of a 
range of hills, from three to four hundred feet in height, 
plentifully lined with artillery, and strengthened by escarp- 
, ment, abattis, and masonry. The position was formid- 
able in the extreme ; but with the characteristic daring 
of British officers, it was resolved to make the attempt to 
carry it by storm. 1 

The attack was made at daybreak on the 29 th, led by 
fthe light company of the 54th under Lieutenant Clark, 
supported by detachments of the 1st and 16th native 
Madras infantry. The ascent proved exceedingly steep, 
and as the troops toiled up, they were crushed by huge 
stones rolled down upon them, and a well-directed fire 
from above, which they had no means of answering. 
Notwithstanding these obstacles, the assailants persevered 
with the most demoted gallantry, and Lieutenant Clark, 
with several of the 54th, even got their hands on the trench ; 
but all their efforts to penetrate in were unavailing, and 
the storming party was driven back after every European 
officer in it had been killed or wounded. The point of 
attack was now changed, and it was directed against the 
right of the enemy’s position, where the ascent was so 
precipitous that less care had been taken to strengthen 
it. To divert the enemy’s attention from it, a battery 
was constructed and a vigorous fire kept up on the pass 
where the main road traversed the hills, which continued 
the whole night, and meanwhile, in the dark, the assault 
on the right was made, and with entire success. The 
troops, after encountering unnumbered difficulties from 
the steepness of the ascent, which the enemy had deemed 
impracticable, reached the summit unperceived, and got 
in with very little difficulty, and without the loss of a 
man. 2 Upon seeing the British standard flying upon 
these important heights in the morning, and preparations 
made to attack the remaining portions of the line, the 
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enemy abandoned tbe whole position, and Arracan was 
occupied without further resistance. 

So far the most brilliant success had attended this 
expedition, in which both officers and men of the native 
service, as well as the European, had displayed the most 
brilliant valour. But soon the wonted difficulties of the 
climate beset the victors ; and the ulterior object of cross- 
ing the mountains and joining Sir Archibald Campbell at 
Prome was rendered impracticable. Soon after Arracan 
was taken the rainy season commenced, and brought with 
it the usual amount of fever and dysentery, which soon 
cut off vast numbers whom the sword had spared. So 
fearful did the ravages become that sickness in Arracan 
was soon all but universal ; and although the enemy had 
abandoned the whole province, it was found necessary to 
withdraw the troops to more healthy stations, leaving de- 
tachments only on the islands of Cheduba and Rama. The 
troops under Sir Archibald Campbell at Prome were suffer- 
ing hardly less from fever and dysentery, insomuch that 
active operations were during the rainy season entirely sus- 
pended. The Burmese government took advantage of this 
period of forced inactivity to open negotiations, after the 
usual Asiatic fashion, to gain time, and meanwhile exten- 
sive levies of troops were ordered in all parts of the Bur- 
mese dominions. The negotiations, as might have been 
expected, though protracted as long as possible by the 
Burmese plenipotentiaries, who were scrupulous in insist- 
ing upon every formality which could redound to the hon- 
our of the “King of the white elephant,” came to nothing; 
and hostilities having been resumed, the Burmese army 
in great force advanced against the British. Two unsuc- 
cessful attacks on detached bodies of the enemy by 
native troops having been made, the Burmese general 
advanced close to the British lines, cautiously throwing 
up stockades and intrenchments as he advanced . 1 

Perceiving that the crisis was approaching, and being 
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chap, desirous to bring it on before the enemy had materially 

1 strengthened their position, Sir Archibald wisely resolved 

1 ^ 5 ’ to anticipate them, and attack them in their newly-formed 
Decisive intrenchments. The assault took place, accordingly, on 
the British, the 1st of December, and was powerfully aided by the 
Doc ' 1- flotilla under the command of Sir James Brisbane. Two 
columns of attack were formed of the land forces, — one 
under General Cotton, the other under the commander- 
in-chief in person. The first was destined to attack in 
front the enemy’s lines on the left, the second to turn 
their flank and assail them when endeavouring to retreat. 
Both attacks proved entirely successful. Cotton carried 
all the stockades opposed to him in ten minutes, and 
drove out the enemy’s masses with great slaughter, and 
in the course of their flight they were opened upon, when 
endeavouring to cross a river, by Campbell’s horse-artillery, 
which did dreadful execution. At this point fell Maha- 
Namion, a gallant old chief, seventy-five years of age, 
who had been brought out in a litter, at his own request, 
to take part in the action. By this success the Burmese 
position on the left was entirely carried, and the troops 
in it thrown back upon the centre ; but there, and on 
the right, they stood firm. The attack on these points 
was accordingly renewed on the succeeding day, when, 
after a vigorous cannonade both from the land-batteries 
Dec. 2 . and the flotilla, an attack was made on the enemy’s 
centre. It was led by the 13th and 38th regiments, 
under Major Howlett and Major Frith, supported by 
part of the 87th, who made a supporting attack in flank. 
The 38th headed the storm, which was executed in the 
• most gallant style, and the whole intrenchments in the 
Doc. 5. centre, above two miles in length, were carried, while at 
. _ , the same time the flotilla took or destroyed all the boats 
Thornton an( ^ s t° res which had been brought down for the use of 
v. 70-73;’ the army. Nothing remained now to the enemy but their 
425 ! in ’ intrenchments on the right, which were attacked and 
carried, after a feeble resistance, by the British left. 1 
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Upon this the whole Burmese army broke and dispersed chap. 

in the woods, leaving their artillery, ammunition, and —I 1 

stores of every description, to the victors. Wj ' 

The military strength of the Burmese was now effec- 70 
tually broken, and the British army continued its march, Advanced 
unopposed by any considerable military force, towards towards tiie 
the capital. But here again sickness appeared in the submission 
most appalling shape ; cholera, in its worst form, broke Bar ' 
out among the troops ; and on more than one occasion 
their advance was stopped by the absolute impossibility 
of ^finding food in the dense jungles or inhospitable 
swamps through which their march lay. Aware, how- 
ever, of the importance of striking before the enemy had 
recovered from their consternation, Sir Archibald pressed 
forward in spite of these obstacles, and the spectacles of 
horror which their retreat everywhere presented ; and as 
the Burmese government had no longer the means of 
resistance, they were obliged now in good earnest to 
propose terms of submission and accommodation. The 
country through which the army advanced towards the 
capital, exhibited at every step melancholy proofs of the 
ravages of war, and the extent of the misery which it 
had brought upon the wretched inhabitants. For fifty 
miles up the river, and all along the road by which the 
enemy had retired, the ground was strewed with dead 
bodies ; all the villages were burned or in ruins ; room 
could scarcely be found for pitching the tents without re- 
moving the corpses with which the ground was encumbered, 
and in many places a dog, stretched on a newly-made 
grave, faithfully repelled the efforts of the voracious of 
his tribe to violate the sepulchre, and mangle the much- 
loved remains. These scenes of horror both depressed 
the spirits and augmented the sickness of the British , 8no(]grasg 
army : and as the expected co-operation from the side of jjso, 25o ; ’ 

J . _ * . .. Thornton, 

Arracan had not taken place, Sir Archibalds position v. 73-75; 
was by no means free from anxiety. 1 It was with much 42 “ in ’ 
satisfaction, therefore, that, on the 29th December, when 
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chap, at Patanagoh, not far from the Burmese capital, the 

1 British general received proposals of peace from the 

1826 * Burmese government, and they were soon reduced to a 
formal treaty, which was signed by the British pleni- 
potentiaries on the 2d January, and the Burmese on 
the 3d. 

71 It was with reason supposed in both armies that the 
hostnTuL of con t es k 'was now terminated ; but the overweening self- 
ana I ”* 1 * con ^^ ence °f the Burmese, and the intelligence they 
the Bur- received of Campbell’s not having been joined, as he ex- 
j*an? 19. pected, by the troops from Arracan, induced them once 
more to try the fate of arms. The pretext taken for 
breaking off the treaty before it had been ratified by the 
King, was a refusal on the part of the British to retreat 
to Prome unless the Burmese retired to Ava. Hostili- 
ties in consequence were resumed, and eighteen thousand 
Burmese, styled “ Retrievers of the King’s glory,” were 
assembled in the intrenched camp of Milloon, covering 
the approach to the capital, under Nuring Thuring, or 
the Prince of Sunset. Eight -and -twenty guns were 
speedily placed in battery by the British on the morning 
of the 19th, and the troops advanced to the assault. 
Three brigades attacked by land, and one was landed 
from the boats. The troops in the boats, under Colonel 
Sale and Major Frith, landed before the others could 
get forward, and rushing up, carried the works alone, 
though defended by ten thousand men, with all their 
artillery and stores. Immediately after this success, the 
whole advanced, and were met by commissioners em- 
powered to treat for peace. As the Burmese, however, 
were evidently adopting their old policy of negotiating to 
gain time, the Britisli army continued to advance, the 
Keb. 9. enemy retreating before them, and on the 9th February, 
the whole Burmese force, eighteen thousand strong, 
was attacked by eighteen hundred British under Sir 
Archibald Campbell. The enemy were drawn up in the 
form of a semicircle, with their guns all bearing on 
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the great road leading through their centre, by which chap. 
it was thought the assailants would advance. But 
Campbell wisely declined that mode of combat, and made im ‘ 
his attack instead by both flanks, which were compara- 
tively undefended ; he himself, at the head of the 13th and 
89th, with a detachment of the Governor-general’s body- 
guard, directing the right attack ; while General Cotton 
commanded the left, composed of the 38th and 41st, with 
some Madras artillery. After a short conflict, the enemy, 
though immensely superior in numbers, gave way on both 
flanks, and rushed to a field-work in the centre, which was 1 Thornton, 
speedily stormed, with great slaughter, by the 38 th. As a Martin, ’ 
last effort, the Burmese general pushed forward a column campbent* 
on the great road in the centre, in hopes of piercing it, 
and separating the British wings ; but it was met by the ^ n ’ n 82 R; g 
89th, and forced to retreat. The enemy now fled on all 1826 >®"“ d - 

J * gross, 239, 

sides, leaving their whole artillery, stores, and ammunition, m 
which fell into the hands of the victors. 1 

After this decisive victory, nothing remained to the _ 2 
Burmese but submission to any terms which the victor Conclusion 
chose to dictate. The British general, accordingly, was ° peace ' 
met when in full march for the capital, and only forty 
miles distant from it, by Mr Price and Mr Sandford, two 
Americans in the service of the Burmese government, 
and who were described “ as the only persons they could 
trust,” who announced the acceptance by the court of 
Ava of the terms insisted for by the British general. 

They agreed to cede the whole conquered provinces of 
Arracan, comprising Arracan Proper, Ramree, Cheduba, 
and Sandowy ; and the Arracan Mountains were to form 
the boundary on that side between the two empires. 

They ceded besides the province of Ye, Tavoy, Morgui, 
and Tenasserim, with the islands and dependencies con- 
nected with them, rendering the Salouen river the fron- 
tier in that quarter. In addition to this, the Burmese 
agreed to pay a crore of rupees (£1,000,000) towards 
the expenses of the war; one quarter immediately, 
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upon receipt of •which the British army was to retire to 
Rangoon, another quarter in an hundred days, on get- 
ting which the army was to quit the dominions of the 
King of Ava, with the exception of the ceded provinces ; 
the third in a year, and the last in two years from the 
conclusion of the treaty. Thus, by the vigour and perse- 
verance of the British generals, and the heroic valour of 
their troops, was this perilous war brought to a successful 
and glorious termination, the prestige of British invinci- 
bility, which had been violently shaken by the disasters 
at its commencement, completely re-established, and a 
well-defined and defensible frontier formed by a range of 
lofty mountains established on what had previously been 
the weakest frontier of our dominions. It was high time it 
should bo so, for the crisis through which our empire 
passed during this war was of the most dangerous kind. 
Had the disasters which befell it at the commencement of 
hostilities continued much longer, and not been redeemed 
by heroic acts of valour in circumstances almost desperate 
on the part of the troops employed, all India would have 
been in a blaze, and insurrections would have broken out 
from one end of the peninsula to the other. 1 

In the whole annals of the British empire a more re- 
markable contrast is not to be found than is presented by 
the Pindarree and Mahratta wars undertaken by Marquess 
Hastings, and the Burmese by Lord Amherst. In the 
first, forces amounting to above 200,000 men were to be 
faced, and a confederacy embracing the whole of central 
India, the most warlike part of the peninsula, confronted. 
Yet such was the vigour of execution and sagacity of pre- 
vious foresight and preparation, that this great alliance 
was broken in pieces before its forces could be assembled 
together, and success, as in a game of chess, was, from the 
very beginning, certain, from the first move having been 
so rapidly made that it proved successful. In the next 
war the inherent vice of the Anglo-Saxon character ap- 
peared in strange contrast : Athelstane “ the Unready” 
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■was well-nigh unhorsed by the first blows. The enemy 
to be encountered was not a tenth part as formidable; the 
Court of Ava could never bring above 20,000 men into the 
field ; but, nevertheless, serious disasters were incurred. 
Inadequacy of the force at first employed, want of previous 
preparation and acquaintance with the country, an undue 
contempt for the enemy, and ignorance of his mode of 
fighting, were the causes of all these misfortunes. It was 
attempted to conquer the kingdom of Ava, one of the 
most warlike and determined in Asia, and possessing im- 
mense natural advantages from the thick woods with 
which the country is overspread, and the pestilential 
marshes with which it is beset, with 11,000 men landed 
at the mouth of the Irrawaddy, at the commencement 
of the most unhealthy period of the year ! Disaster, rather 
from sickness than the sword, fearful and long-con- 
tinued, necessarily followed such an attempt. But if 
the commencement of the war exhibited the weak, its pro- 
secution and conclusion revealed the strong side of the 
Anglo-Saxon character. When the danger was revealed, 
and the serious nature of the contest stood apparent, 
neither vacillation nor timidity appeared in the British 
councils, any more than weakness or irresolution in the 
British arms. Reinforcements w’ere poured in ; adequate 
efforts were made ; the exeiiions of Government were ad- 
mirably seconded by the skill and valour of the officers, 
soldiers, and sailors employed; and the result was, that 
victory was again chained to the British standards, and a 
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contest, which at first foreboded nothing but ruin to its , 
arms, terminated by establishing the British empire on a *. 85, 101 . 
more solid foundation than it had ever yet rested upon. 1 


The Burmese war, as all contests are which prove at 
first unfortunate, and are attended with heavy expense, The BuV 
was, during its continuance, extremely unpopular in Eng- 
land ; and even after its successful termination, the same 
apprehensions continued — dread of the effects of an undue able - 
extension of our empire coming in place of the dread of 
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chap, the immediate defeat of our arms. But upon a calm 

1 retrospect of the circumstances under which the war 

1826, arose, and the subsequent history of our Indian empire, 
it must be evident that the war was unavoidable, and 
that the only faults justly imputable to the Government 
were want of preparation on their own side, and igno- 
rance of the enemy with whom they had to contend. It 
may be very true that the islands about which the war 
began were barren sandbanks, not worth a week’s expen- 
diture of the contest — that is wholly immaterial, in an 
empire resting on opinion, in considering whether the war 
could or could not have been avoided. A lash over the 
back will probably not seriously injure a gentleman, so 
far as his physical frame is concerned : but how will his 
character stand if he submits, without resenting it, to such 
an insult % The little island about which the dispute 
arose might be valueless ; but character is inestimable ; 
and in the affairs of nations, not less than of individuals, 
he who submits to aggression, or declines to vindicate 
honour in small matters, will soon find himself involved 
at a disadvantage in disputes vital to his existence. 

, The good effect of the successes in the Burmese war 

Treaty with soon appeared in the diplomatic relations of the British 
Siam. f Government with the Eastern potentates. On 26th July 
S. 26 ’ 1826, a treaty of commerce and amity was concluded on 

very advantageous terms with the King of Siam, whose 
dominions, hitherto impervious, were opened to British 
commerce. This event, in itself not immaterial, was ren- 
dered doubly important from the satisfaction it gave the 
. „„ , merchants and manufacturers of Great Britain, and the 

1 lhornton, . 

Man 0104 ' 8 * i0 P ^ P U ^ ™ ie sense l ess clamour raised by ignorant and 
426. ’ misled persons against any contests tending to the exten- 
sion of our empire in the East. 1 

An event of a very painful character occurred in the 
commencement of the Burmese war, which proved the 
precarious foundation on which our Indian empire rested, 
and the necessity of “ conquest to existence,” as strongly 
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felt there as by the French Revolutionists or Napoleon .c hap. 

in Europe. In September 1824, a dispute arose be- - 

tween the 47th native infantry stationed at Barrackpore 
and the Government, about the party which was bound 
to be at the expense of providing bullocks to carry the gore, 
extra baggage of the sepoys who had been ordered to kwj'. ’ 
prepare to march into the Burmese territories. These 
bullocks had hitherto been always provided at the ex- 
pense of the sepoys themselves, being in general got in 
great abundance, and at a small cost, in the country in 
which they had hitherto been accustomed to carry on war. 

On this occasion, however, as they were going into a dis- 
tant and unknown region, the price of these bullocks rose 
to an extravagant height, and the sepoys maintained, not 
without reason, that for this extra expense at least they 
should be reimbursed by the Government. This was im- 
prudently, and, in the circumstances, unjustly refused by 
the commissariat, which held itself bound by former usage 
in this particular ; and Col. Cartwright, who commanded 
the regiment, supplied funds from his private fortune to 
buy the bullocks ; and Government, being informed of the 
circumstance, at length agreed to issue a sum of money 
to aid in the purchase. These tardy concessions, how- 
ever, arrived too late to extinguish the spirit of discontent 
which from this cause, and the general unpopularity of 
the Burmese war from its being carried on beyond the 
sea, had seized a large part of the native troops. The 
men were ordered to parade on the 30th October in Oct. 30. 
marching order, but they refused to obey, and declared i Thornton, 
they would not go to Rangoon or elsewhere by sea, or Commons 8 ’’ 
march at all by land unless they had double batta °r 
marching allowance. Two regiments besides the 47th 2151 ) 2152 . 
were ascertained to share these sentiments. 1 

Matters had now reached such a point that the speedy 
suppression of the revolt was indispensable, at whatever 
cost of life ; for the concessions - demanded by justice, if 
now made, would have been ascribed all over India to 

VOL. vi. 2 L 
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fear, and given a fatal blow to the moral ascendancy of 
Great Britain. In this crisis the conduct of the military 
chiefs was vigorous and decided. Sir Edward Paget, so 
famed in the Peninsular wars, arrived from Calcutta, 
accompanied by the 1st royals, 47th regiment, a battery 
of light artillery, and a part of the Governor-general’s 
body-guard. The forces intended to act against the mu- 
tineers both in front and rear having taken their ground, 
the latter were informed that their fate would depend on 
their obedience to the order they were now to receive. 
The command was to “ order arms,” which was instantly 
obeyed ; but to the next, “ ground arms,” a few only 
yielded obedience. Upon this, on a signal given, the 
guns in the rear opened with grape, and a few discharges 
dispersed the mutineers, who were hotly pursued by the 
dragoons, a few cut down, but great numbers taken, of 
whom three were executed, and several sentenced to hard 
labour in irons for various terms. The 47th regiment was 
erased from the Army List, and the European officers were 
transferred to the other regiments. Thus terminated this 
dangerous mutiny, in which, while it is impossible not to 
admire the courage and resolution with which the danger 
was at last met, it is to be regretted that the disaffected 
had, in the outset at least, too good ground for complaint. 1 * 
This mutiny evinces the extreme importance of attend- 
ing with sedulous care to the physical comforts and just 

* In all popular movements of this description, the points upon which 
the parties come into collision are but a part of, and often different from, 
those which have really occasioned the discontent. The grievances assigned 
by the mutineers in their memorial to Government, as last presented, were, 
— 1st, Their being required to embark on board ship; and, 2d, The unjust 
influence of the havildar major in the promotion of the non-commissioned 
officers in the battalion. The original ground of complaint, which was too 
well founded in the circumstances, based upon their having been obliged 
to provide bullocks themselves for transporting their baggage, had been 
removed by draught animals having been furnished by the Government 
before the mutiny actually broke out, but not before the discontent originally 
produced by that cause had reached an ungovernable height. It was the Aver- 
sion of the native troops to engage in the Burmese war, clothed in their eyes 
with imaginary terrors, and especially to embarking on board ship for Rangoon, 
against which they entertained a superstitious horror, which was' the real cause 
of the disorders. — See Commons * Report , April 1832, Q. 2151, 2152. 
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complaints of the troops, as the previous one at Vellore chap. 

did the peril of violating in any degree, however slight, ' 

their religious prejudices. All authorities concur in stat- ^g 4 ‘ 
ing that the sepoys are in general docile and submissive, Reflections 
sober, diligent, observant of their officers, and extremely event, 
attached to them when well treated. “ No one,” says 
Captain Grant Duff, “ who has not witnessed it, could 
believe how much an officer who understands them can 
attach the sepoys. They discern the character of an 
officer even more correctly than European privates, are 
more disposed than they are to be pleased with his en- 
deavours for their comfort ; they even bear to be treated 
with more kindness and familiarity ; but strictness on 
duty, patiently hearing their regular complaints, and deal- 
ing out even-handed justice, are the surest means of 
securing their respect and attachment.” “ The sepoys,” 
says Sir Thomas Reynell, “ are subordinate ; they are 
patient, and they are obedient to their officers. They are 
in general well satisfied with their condition, well affected 
to the service, extremely orderly, and easy of manage- 
ment. Their attachment to their officers is great, if they 
deserve it. There is no greater punishment you can 
inflict on a sepoy than to order him to be discharged.” 

With a soldiery of this description government is easy, 
provided they are justly dealt with, and the religious 
feelings in which they have been nurtured are duly re- 
spected. Mutiny will never rise to a serious height with 
such men, unless their rulers were in the outset at least 
in the wrong, into whatever excesses insubordination 
may afterwards lead those engaged in revolt. But per- x Kvidencp 
sistance in material injustice, or violating religious feel- 
ings, may provoke a spirit which nothing can resist, and Aug. ie, 
which may any day overturn an empire which no ex- b. ’ App ‘ 
ternal force is able to subdue . 1 

Simultaneously with the war in Ava, an event of 
great importance occurred in <l the interior of India, 
which tested in a decisive way the military strength and 
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chap, resources of the Company’s government. This was a 

1 contest with the State of Bhurtpore, which originated 

in a dispute concerning the successor of the rajah, who 
Commence- died in August 1823 without issue. The succession 
difference* was claimed bj Buldeo Singh, a brother of the deceased 
Kajah'of rajah, who got possession, and Doorjun Saul, the son 
Bhurtpore. 0 p a younger brother, who claimed as having been adopted 
bj the deceased rajah. The first was recognised bj 
and received investiture from the British Government, 
but they hesitated to acknowledge his son as heir, though 
Sir D. Ochterlony, the Resident, urged them to do so. 
Sir David, however, deeming himself authorised by some 
general expressions in the Governor-general’s despatches, 
gave investiture to the heir, who was a minor, on 26th 
February 1825, and soon after his father died. Upon 
this Doorjun Saul, the ) oung rajah’s cousin, collected 
some troops, and, notwithstanding the recognition of the 
title of that prince by the British Government, attacked 
and took Bhurtpore, murdered the infant prince's uncle, 
and seized the youthful sovereign. Upon this Sir D. 
Ochterlony, of his own authority, collected as large a force 
as he possibly could, with a powerful train of artillery, 
and advanced towards Bhurtpore, in order to vindicate 
by force the claim of the prince whom the British 
Government had recognised. These proceedings on the 
part of Ochterlony were strongly disapproved of by the 
Governor in council, as tending to induce another war, 
when the resources of the empire were already strained 
to the uttermost to maintain that with the Court of Ava, 
and he gave orders for suspending the march of the troops 
which had been directed by Ochterlony towards Bhurt- 
pore ; and as Doorjun Saul had renounced his intention 
of usurping the throne, he ordered the troops to return 
j Marhn to their cantonments. 1 Sir David, however, entertained 
ton ‘v Vn"' serious doubts of the sincerity of these protestations, and 
135. ’ deeming the honour of' Great Britain implicated in the 

immediate assertion of its supremacy, he solicited and 
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received leave to retire. Such was the mortification he 
experienced from these events that it hastened his death. 
His last words, as he turned his face to the wall, were, 
“ I die disgraced/' * 

However much inclined the Indian Government may 
have been to avoid a rupture with the Rajah of Bhurt- 
pore, and however harsh their conduct towards Sir D. 
Ochterlony, an officer to whom they owed so much, 
the sequel of events was not long in proving that the 
latter had been right in his anticipations, and that a 
war with the usurper of Bhurtpore could not be averted 
if the British ascendancy in northern India was any 
longer to be maintained. After great procrastination 
and indecision, betraying the extreme reluctance of the 
Government to come to a rupture, they at length deter- 
mined to recognise the title of the young prince, Bulwunt 
Singh, and to insist on the expulsion of his uncle, Door- 
jun Saul, from the Bhurtpore state. They thus involun- 
tarily were forced to recognise the justice of Sir David 
Ochterlony 's views on this disputed subject, and drawn 
into a contest which a prompt support of his vigorous 
and manly policy would have probably prevented, by 
inducing submission ou the part of the usurping rajah. 
Now, however, it was not so easy a matter to effect the 
object, for during the long period of the Governor-gene- 

* In justice alike to the British Government and Sir D. Ochterlony, it must 
be added that they were not slow upon his death to recognise his great merits, 
both as a soldier and a diplomatist In a general order, issued by the Gover- 
nor-general on his death, it was stated, with truth and feeling, “With the 
name of Sir D. Ochterlony are associated many of the proudest recollections 
of the Bengal army, and to the renown of splendid achievements he added, by 
the attainment of the highest military honours of the Bath, the singular feli- 
city of opening to his gallant companions an access to those tokens of royal 
favour which are the dearest objects of a soldier’s ambition. The diplomatic 
talents of Sir D. Ochterlony were not less conspicuous than his military quali- 
fications. To an admirably vigorous intellect and consummate address, he 
united the essential requisites of an intimate knowledge of the native character, 
language, and manners. The confidence which the Government reposed in an 
individual gifted with such rare endowments, was evinced by the high and 
responsible situations which he successively filled, and the duties of which he 
discharged with eminent ability and advantage to the public interest.” — 
Thornton, y. 135 (note). 
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ral’s indecision the defences of Bhurtpore had been 
greatly strengthened, and the discontented had flocked 
to it from all parts of Hindostan, as the last but 
impregnable bulwark against the British power. This 
last opinion had very generally prevailed in India ever 
since the memorable repulse of the British assault at 
the close of the Mahratta war, recorded in a former 
work ; and it had acquired so great a moral influence 
that it had become indispensable, at all hazards, to unde- 
ceive the nation on the subject. Even the Governor- 
general, in direct opposition to his former asseverations 
to Sir D. Ochterlony, was now obliged to admit this in 
an official document. “ The right of Rajah Bulwunt 
Singh,” said Sir Charles Metcalfe, the new Resident at 
Delhi, in a letter to the Governor-general, “ is unques- 
tioned and unquestionable ; and it seems wonderful 
that with so bad a cause Doorjun Saul should be able 
to think of opposition to a predominant power, which 
seeks only to render justice to the lawful prince. But 
notwithstanding the injustice of the usurpation, which 
every one admits, he will probably receive support, from 
the circumstance of his placing himself in opposition to 
the British Government as the defender of Bhurtpore. 
It must be known to the right honourable the Governor 
in council that this fortress is considered throughout 
India as an insuperable check to our power, and the per- 
son who undertakes to hold it against us will be en- 
couraged in his venture by its former successful defence, 
and by the goodwill of all who dislike our ascendancy, 
whatever may be the injustice of the cause.” 1 

The determination of the British Government being 
thus in the end taken, a proclamation was on 25th Nov- 
ember issued by Sir Charles Metcalfe, denouncing the 
usurpation of Doorjun Saul, and declaring the intention 
of the Governor-general to support the pretensions of the 
youthful and rightful prince. The preparations made 
were immense, and suited to the magnitude of the enter- 
prise undertaken, upon the success of which it was felt 
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that not merely the moral influence of the British in chap. 

India, but the maintenance of their dominion in it was ’ 

dependent. Lord Combermere, formerly Sir Staple- im * 
ton Cotton, so well known as a gallant and success- 
ful cavalry officer under Wellington in Spain, who had 
succeeded Sir Edward Paget as commander-in-chief in 
India, took the command in person of the force ad- 
vancing against Bhurtpore, which consisted of 21,000 
men, including two European regiments of cavalry and 
five of infantry, with an immense train of 100 pieces of 
siege artillery, which extended on the line of march, with 
the reserve parks, to fifteen miles. On approaching 
Bhurtpore with this formidable force, Lord Combermere, 
with great humanity, addressed two several communica- 
tions to Doorjun Saul, offering a safe conduct and safe 
passage through his camp to the whole women and chil- 
dren in the fortress, which the rajah declined, actuated . __ . 
by the Oriental jealousy of any interference with women, 427jThorn- 
and dreading the same duplicity in his enemies of which 157 . * 
he was conscious in himself. 1 

The former siege, unsuccessfully undertaken by Lord 
Lake, had demonstrated that the strength of Bhurtpore Commence- 
consisted mainly in its mud walls of tenacious clay, which ™fficVuiea 
neither splintered nor crumbled under the stroke of tbe of the E,e s e - 
bullet, and in which missiles of the heaviest description 
sunk without any serious injury to the works. So for- 
midable had these difficulties been, that repeated assaults 
of the British had been repulsed with extraordinary loss 
from the fire of the defences not having been silenced, 
and the breaches not sufficiently cleared when the attacks 
were made. So elated had the natives been with this 
successful defence, that they built a bastion, which they 
called the “ Bastion of Victory,” and which they vaunt- 
ingly declared was formed of the blood and bones of 
Englishmen. The garrison now consisted of 20,000 men, 
and 146 guns were mounted on the ramparts. The 
numbers of the enemy were less formidable than their 
spirit, for they were composed of Rajpoots and Affghans, 
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xxxix mosfc war ^^ e an( i courageous in India, and they were 
1 fully convinced that their fortress would prove impregna- 
ble, as it had withstood the assaults of Lord Lake. The 
siege was looked to with the most intense interest from 
i Crichton’s every part of India, not only from the great amount of 
n'hifrtpore, treasure which had been brought there as a secure place 
Thornton, deposit from every part of the country, but from the 
Martin, belief generally entertained that it was never destined to 
426, 4J7. be taken, and that against its ramparts the tide of 
British invasion would beat in vain. 1 
s3 Notwithstanding the warning given by the former 
Progress of siege, it was determined to proceed by the ordinary 
method of approaches by sap, and finally breaching the 
rampart from the edge of the counterscarp. A sally of 
200 horse having been repulsed with heavy loss on the 
27th December, and the trenches armed, the advanced 
batteries opened on the 28th December, and by the 4th 
January they had produced a visible effect, though so 
inconsiderable as to suggest doubts with regard to the 
chances of success by that mode of attack. Fortunately, 
the commauder-in-chief now adopted the suggestions of 
Major-general Galloway, an officer of great talent and 
experience in the warfare against mud forts, and Lieut. 
Forbes of the Engineers, a young officer of uncommon 
energy and genius,’" and resolved to prosecute the siege 
by means of miues. Under the direction of these skil- 
ful engineers, the communication between the wet ditches 
of the fortress and the tank from which they were sup- 
plied was cut off, and the moat having been rendered 

* Lieut. William Forbes of the Bengal Engineers, whose great skill in the 
conduct of tho mines was of such service in the siege of Bhurtpore, was the 
fifth son of John Forbes, Esq. of Blackford in Aberdeenshire, and a lmeal 
descendant by his mother, Miss Gregory, of the eminent James Gregory, the 
disco veier of the Gregorian telescope and of fluxions, at the same time with 
Leibnitz and Sir Isaac Newton. He inherited all the mechanical and mathe- 
matical genius of his ancestor, and having embraced the profession of arms in 
India, his talents procured for him at Addiseombe an engineer's appointment, 
and caused him to be intrusted when he went to the East with the construc- 
tion, and subsequently with the government, of the mint at Calcutta. The 
Author has a melancholy pleasure in bearing this testimony to the talents and 
worth of a highly esteemed relative and early friend, now, like so many others, 
fallen a victim to the climate of India. 
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nearly dry, mines were run under it, and one sprung chap. 
early on the morning of the 7th, though without much XXXIX * 
effect. A second attempt was made with no better sue- Jan 18 c 6 ' 
cess, the enemy having discovered what was going on, j a n. 8. 
and countermined before any material progress had been 
made. On the same day an accidental shot from the 
ramparts set fire to a tumbril, exploded a magazine, and 
20,000 pounds of powder were destroyed. Notwithstand- 
ing this disaster, the approaches of the besiegers steadily 
continued, and on the 16th two mines were, exploded Jan. ie. 
under one of the bastions with such effect that a large 
chasm was made in the rampart. To it accordingly the 
whole fire of the breaching batteries within reach was Jan. 17. 
directed, and with such effect, that before nightfall it as 
well as another breach were declared practicable, and 
daybreak on the following morning w r as appointed for 
the assault. The attack was to be made in two columns, 
one headed by General Nicolls with the 59th, another 22 i eg ‘ 
by General Reynell with the 14th. The explosion of a 
mine charged with 10,000 pounds of powder, which had W^Mar-’ 
been run under the north-eastern angle of the bastion, 427. ~ ’ 
was to be the signal for the assault. 1 


At eight on the morning of the 18th the mine was 

& . 0 . 84 . 

sprung, and with terrific effect. The whole of the salient Assault of 
angle, and part of the stone cavalier in the rear, were janf uT’ 
lifted in a mass into the air, and fell again with a fright- 
ful crash, which caused the earth to quake for miles 
around, while the air was involved in total darkness from 
the prodigious volumes of stones and dust which were 
thrown up as from the crater of a volcano in every direc- 
tion. Owing to the violence of the explosion, and its 
having burst in some degree in an unexpected direction, 
several of the leading files in the front of the stormers 


were killed or wounded by the fall of the stones, a 
momentary pause took place in the advance, and Lord 
Combermere himself, who was far forward, made a nar- 
row escape with his life, two sepoys being killed only two 
feet in front of him. General Reynell, however, gave 
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the word “ Forward,” and, putting himself at their head, 
the whole rushed forward over the ruins with such vigour 
that in a few minutes the breach was carried amidst 
shouts from the whole army, which were heard above all 
the roar of the artillery. The left breach, which was 
attacked by General Nicolls, was more difficult of access, 
both from the slope being much steeper and the opening 
not so entire. Notwithstanding all their valour, the 59th 
regiment, which headed the storm, was obliged for a few 
minutes tp pause near the summit, and a desperate hand- 
to-hand contest ensued with the enemy, who defended the 
pass with unconquerable resolution. At length, the ex- 
plosion of the mine having swept away three hundred of 
the defenders, and a loud cheer from the rear encouraged 
the assailants, a sudden rush was made and the breach 
was carried. The besieged, however, retreated slowly 
along the ramparts, and turned every gun to which they 
came on the pursuers ; but the latter charged on with in- 
vincible vigour, upset or spiked the guns as they were suc- 
cessively carried, and at length, amidst loud cheers, united 
with General Nicolls’ division above the Kombhur gate. 
Bhurtpore was taken ; the bulwark of Hindostan had 
fallen ; Lord Lake’s memory was revenged, and the halo 
of invincibility had again settled round the brows of the 
victors. 1 

The immediate consequences of this victory were as 
decisive as the triumph itself. The citadel surrendered 
early in the afternoon of the same day ; and Doorjun 
Saul, who at the head of a hundred and sixty chosen 
horse had attempted to force his way through the be- 
siegers’ lines, was intercepted by the able dispositions 
of General Sleigh, who commanded the cavalry, and 
made prisoner. All the other fortresses immediately 
surrendered, and the young rajah, the rightful heir, was 
seated on the throne, though under the protection of 
a British resident, in whom the powers of government 
were substantially vested. The fortifications were im- 
mediately destroyed, the principal bastions blown up, and 
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part of the curtain demolished. Among them was the chap. 

* 0 XXXIX 

“ Bastion of Victory,” built, as they boasted, of the blood 1 

and bones of the English soldiers ; and this was done by 182G ' 
some of the very men who had been engaged in the former 
siege. These successes were not gained without a con- 
siderable loss to the victors, of w T hom 600 fell in the 
assault ; but this was little compared to the carnage 
among the besieged, of whom 4000 were lost on that , Ann Reg 
disastrous day. Lord Combermere was deservedly made 
a viscount for his able conduct of this brilliant siege, ton.’v. les, 
and Lord Amherst had recently before been advanced a tm, 427. 
step in the peerage. 1 

The only other event of general importance which oc- 8g 
curved during Lord Amherst’s administration was the Acquisition 
acquisition of Malacca, Singapore, and the Dutch posses- pore, in the 
sions on the continent of India, which in 1824 were MiUacca/ 
ceded to the British Government by the King of the 1824- 
Netherlands, in exchange for the British settlement of 
Bencooleu, iu the island of Sumatra. The situation of 
Singapore at the entrance of the Straits of Malacca, emi- 
nently favourable for commerce, had led to an English 
factory being established there before it was formally 
ceded to our Government ; and as soon as this was done, 
a treaty was concluded with the native princes, which Aug. 2. 
further facilitated our growing commercial intercourse Dec 
with these distant eastern regions. In December 1826 a * 826 . 
treaty with the Rajah of Nagpore was also concluded, 
eminently favourable to British influence in India. Lord „ T1)ornton 
Amherst returned to England in March 1828, and was jj 170 , 173 ; 
succeeded ad interim by Mr Butterworth Bayley, the 4 -n. 
senior member of the Council, in the duties of government. 2 
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CHAPTER XL. 

INDIA FROM THE FALL OF BHURTPORE IN 1826, TO THE 
AFFGHAN1STAN DISASTER IN 1842. 

Tiie Burmese war and the capture of Bhurtpore were 
chap, to our Indian empire what the Peninsular contest and 
XL ' battle of W atcrloo were to our European. Both these 

18 - >G - wars were very protracted, attended with a great expense, 
Consequen- and for long of doubtful issue. Both terminated in the 
triumphs m establishment of the British power, the one in Europe, 
umiuo S re” ^ ie other in Asia, on a solid foundation, and in throwing 
auction of around it the halo of invincibility, even more efficacious 

national , . 

forces. than physical strength in securing the safety and procur- 
ing the blessings of peace for nations. Unfortunately, 
they both led to another result, the natural consequence 
with short-sighted mortals of the former, and as powerful 
a cause in iuducing danger as that is in averting it. 
This was a belief that external danger had for ever passed 
away ; that the victories gained had rendered future peril 
impossible ; and that the nation, alike in the East and 
West, might now with safety repose on its laurels, and reap 
in peace, under a very reduced expenditure, the fruits of 
the toils and the dangers of war. How far this delusion 
proceeded in Great Britain, what a lamentable prostra- 
tion of national strength it occasioned, and what enor- 
mous perils it induced, has been fully explained in the 
former chapter, and will still more appear in the sequel of 
this work. But the mania of retrenchment was not less 
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chap, empire nearer to an equality ; and it appeared to the 

1_ government, that as it had been found to be impossible 

me ' to augment the former, nothing remained but as much as 
possible to diminish the latter. 

Unfortunately for India, there was a third method of 
No one remedying the financial difficulties of the country, which 
relaxing °the it did not enter into the contemplation either of the 
TS™ 1 ™ 1 Government at home or that in India to adopt, probably 
India. because it threatened some interests at home, or required 
an increased expenditure in the first instance abroad; and 
that was, to increase the capacity of India to bear an 
increased expenditure, by augmenting the resources of its 
industry. To do this, however, required the opening of 
the English market to the produce of Indian industry on 
the liberal terms of entire reciprocity, and a considerable 
expenditure on canals and irrigation in India — the first of 
which thwarted the jealous commercial spirit of Great 


Britain, while the last ran directly counter to the econo- 
mical spirit which at that time was so prevalent both witii 
the India Directors and the British Government. No 


relaxation of our prohibitory protection code, even in 
favour of our own subjects in Hindostan, was then thought 
of ; and to such a length did this system go in blighting 
the native industry in India, that it was stated some 
years after in Parliament, by one of the ablest and best 
informed men who ever returned from that country, Mr 
Cutlar Fergusson : “ I will take this opportunity of ex- 
pressing a hope that, while such active exertions are made 
to extend the manufactures of England, we should also 
do something for the manufactures of India. At present, 
our cottons and woollens are admitted into India on pay- 
ment of a duty of 2^ per cent, while at the same time a 
duty of 10 per cent is charged upon the manufactures of 
India imported into Great Britain. A few years ago, in 
Dacca alone, 50,000 families obtained the means of sub- 
sistence by the cotton manufactures, but from the com- 
mercial policy this country has pursued with regard to 
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India, not one tenth of the number are now employed in chap. 

this branch of industry. I trust this system will soon 1_ 

be abandoned, and that articles produced by the natives 1826 ‘ 
of India will be admitted into England on payment of a 
small duty.” Such was the effect in the East of the 
system so much vaunted in this country, whereby the 
manufacturers of Manchester and Glasgow were able to 
undersell the weavers of Hindostan in the manufacture of v. 33G. 
an article which grew on the banks of the Ganges. 1 

Government having decided upon the diminution of 
expenditure, not the increase of the productive powers of Character 
native industry, the most peremptory orders were sent Bentufck! ’ 
out with the Governor-general who succeeded Lord Am- G* v "™ r _ 
herst, Lord William Bentinck. The character of thiss encral - 
nobleman, and the circumstances under which he assumed 
the reins of power, were singularly favourable to the full 
development, for good or for evil, of the economising 
policy. He obtained his appointment in consequence 
of the connection of Mr Canning with the Portland 
family, of which he was a younger sou ; and he left 
England at a time when economy was the order of 
the day with all parties, and every successive ministry 
was striving to outbid its predecessor in the race for 
popularity, by reductions in the national armaments and 
consequent relaxation of taxation. His personal charac- 
ter and ruling principles were eminently calculated to 
give effect to these maxims of government in the bound- 
less empire over which his rule extended. A “ Liberal,” 
as he himself said, “to the very core,” he had in the close 
of the war brought the Government into no small embar- 
rassment, when in command in the Mediterranean, by an 
imprudent and unauthorised proclamation to the Genoese, „ H . 
in which he promised them the restoration of their ancient Europe, 
independent form of government. 2 Without the power- §104. 
ful mind which discerns the truth through all the mists 
with which popular passion and prejudice so often envelop 
it, he had respectable abilities, and a great facility in 
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embracing and carrying out the leading principles of the 
day. His heart was in the right place. His intentions 
were always good, his views benevolent, his aspirations 
after an increase of human felicity ; and yet he did more 
than any one else to endanger our Eastern dominions, and 
in the end brought unnumbered misfortunes upon it. Such 
is too often the result of inconsiderate or ill-informed 
benevolence. Yet are these disastrous consequences not 
to be ascribed entirely, or even chiefly, to Lord William 
Bentinck, as an individual ; they were the result of the 
faults of the age, of the opinions of which he was the 
exponent and instrument 'rather than the director. 

The new Governor-general arrived at Calcutta in 
July 1828, and the very first acts of his administration 
gave an earnest of what was to be the tone of his ad- 
ministration. For above thirty years past, ever since 
1796, a dispute had subsisted between the Govern- 
ment at home and the native army in India, called the 
half-batla question. The payment was not of any great 
amount — not exceeding £20,000 a-year — but several 
peremptory regulations on the subject had been sent out 
by the Court of Directors, which had been evaded by suc- 
cessive governors-general, better acquainted than the rulers 
at home with the wants of, and the necessity of propitiat- 
ing, the army. Now, however, they had found a Governor- 
general prepared to carry out their projects of economy to 
their full extent ; and on 29th November 1 828, they 
were promulgated by general orders from the Governor- 
general, and became law in India. The dangerous con- 
sequences of this unhappy reduction were clearly per- 
ceived at the time by those best acquainted with the 
country: Sir Charles Metcalfe and Mr Butterworth 
Bayley, the members of the Council, regarded it with 
undisguised apprehension ; and the resignation by Lord 
Combermere of the situation of commander-in-chief, 
which he had held only four years, was mainly owing 
to his aversion to the same change. Even Lord W. 
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Bentinck himself in the end came to be convinced of its chap. 

inexpedience, for in a minute recorded by him in August L_ 

1834, he thus adverted to it : “Trifling as this deduction 1828 ‘ 
is upon the aggregate amount of the pay of the Bengal 
army, it has been severely felt by the few upon whom it 
has fallen, and has created in all an alarm of uncertainty 
as to their future condition, which has produced more 
discontent than the measure itself.” But all this not- 
withstanding, the measure was carried into execution, and 
produced an amount of irritation and discontent in our 
Indian army, which might have seriously, and for a mere 
trifle, endangered the existence of our Eastern empire, 
if its effects had not been neutralised, as the faults of, m , 

. . . 1 Thornton, 

persons in authority so often are in this country, by the ▼. 2 16-224; 
virtue and patriotic spirit of the subordinate officers suf- 428 . in> 
fering by the change. 1 

This innovation was the harbinger of others of still 

& . . a. 

greater importance m a pecuniary point of view, though Farther 

not so perilous from the irritation with which they were reforn”s. ial 
attended. A “ rule of service,” as it was called, was in- 
troduced into the civil departments, by which, as was 
most reasonable, the remuneration of the servants was to 
be regulated in some degree by the time during which 
they had performed their duties. There can be no doubt 
that a considerable number of the civil servants in India 
enjoy large salaries ; but they cannot be considered as 
excessive if the unhealthiness of the climate to European 
constitutions, and the banishment imposed upon them for 
a large, and the best period of their lives, is taken into 
consideration. This change of Lord W. Bentinck’s must 
be considered as just and salutary, because it tended to 
make the remuneration of civil servants depend in some 
degree on the length of their services in the employment 
of the State. But the same cannot be said of another 
regulation, by which every superior officer, court, and 
board, was required to make periodical reports on the 
character and conduct of every person in the employment 
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chap, of the Company, a practice ■which, as tending to establish 

L_ a universal system of espionage, was generally disliked 

1828 ‘ and soon abolished. Equally questionable was a regula- 
tion he made shortly before leaving India, whereby cor- 
poral punishment was wholly abolished in the Indian 
army. That it would be a most desirable thing, if prac- 
ticable, to get quit of this degrading and inhuman pun- 
ishment in an honourable profession, is indeed certain, 
and probably the high social position of the sepoy ren- 
ders dismissal from the service a punishment extremely 
dreaded, and which in pacific quarters may enable com- 
manding officers in a great measure to dispenue with the 
lash. But in actual war, and in presence of the enemy, 
when imprisonment is impossible, and dismissal would 
only weaken the army, no other punishment will ever be 
found either practicable or efficacious ; and at all events, 
it was to the last degree impolitic to abolish a punish- 
ment in the native ranks which was, and is still, retained 
for the troops of Great Britain. 

But all other measures of Lord W. Bentinck sink into 
Immense insignificance when compared with the immense and, 
ouhelrmy. wholesale reduction of the army, which went on during 
the whole time that he held the reins of power. So in- 
cessant and considerable was this reduction, that the 
native army in the employment of the Company, which 
in 1825 had been 246,125, had sunk in 1835 to only 
152,938 men, without any increase whatever in the Eu* 
ropean troops in India, which in both periods were about 
30,000.* This immense reduction, amounting to nearly 
100,000 men in teu years, took place too when there 
was no diminution whatever in the dangers of the empire, 
or in the necessity for a large military establishment, but, 
on the contrary, a great increase in both from the vast 
extension of our empire, which daily brought it into con- 
tact with a wider circle. All such considerations, so 
overwhelming to the thinking few, so utterly disregarded 

* See Chap, xxxix. § 25, note, where the numbers for each year are given. 
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by the unthinking many, were drowned in the senseless 
cry for economy and reduction at any cost, which at that 
period pervaded the people of Great Britain, and forced 
itself both upon the Government at home and the East 
India Company. It must be admitted that these prodigi- 
ous and sweeping reductions did effect a very great dimin- 
ution in the expenditure of India, insomuch that, instead 
of an annual deficit, which tlie periods of the Pindarree 
and Burmese wars had exhibited, a surplus was presented, 
which at the close of Lord W. Bentinck’s administration 
in 1835 amounted to no less than £10,000,000 sterling. 
But at what price was this treasure accumulated ? At 
the cost of the most imminent peril to the empire, shaken 
to its foundations by the Affglianistan disaster, and in 
the fields of the Punjaub. 1 

A circumstance peculiar to India tended very much to 
augment the dangers of this great reduction of the mili- 
tary force in that country, and that was the frequent 
abstraction of officers from the native regiments to fill 
diplomatic or other civil situations in the service of 
Government. Economy was the chief motive for this 
practice : the diplomatic servant was got at a less rate 
because he continued to enjoy his pay ; and it was also 
thought in many cases that the vigour and decision of a 
man trained to military duties were more suitable to the 
semi-military duties of resident at the native courts, than 
the habits of civilians would be. But with whatever 
diplomatic advantages such a practice might be attended, 
nothing is more certain than that it was to the last de- 
gree prejudicial to the army. It not only deprived the 
officers so abstracted of a large part of their military 
experience, but it rendered them strangers to their men. 
Neither had confidence in the other, because neither 
knew each other. That most essential element in mili- 
tary vigour and efficiency, a thorough trust and confi- 
dence between officers and men, was awanting, when 
those engaged in the diplomatic service only rejoined 
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their regiments when hostilities actually broke out. To 
this cause, as much as to the great proportion of the 
native army which was composed of young soldiers when 
the war in Affghanistan and the Punjaub broke out, the 
narrow escape from total ruin is mainly to be ascribed. 
And to the same cause is to be referred the fact so 
frequently observed in the later wars in India, that the 
sepoys were often not to be relied upon, and that they 
were very different from the veterans of Coote and Clive. 
They were so because they wanted the essential element 
of military power in all countries, but above all in Asia, 
that of a thorough acquaintance and confidence between 
officers and men. 

When there is so much to lament in Lord William 
Bentinck’s administration, it is consolatory to reflect that 
there are some particulars to which unqualified praise is 
due. The first of these is the abolition in the British 
dominions of the terrible practice of widows immolating 
themselves on the funeral-pile of their husbands, known 
by the name of suttee. This was effected under Lord 
William Bentinck’s administration by a simple enact- 
ment declaring the practice illegal, and subjecting all 
concerned in aiding or abetting it to the pains of man- 
slaughter. It had the immediate effect of putting an end 
to this atrocious practice, which has never since been prac- 
tised, except by stealth, in the British dominions. Con- 
trary to what was generally supposed, this blessed change 
was effected without shocking the religious feelings of the 
natives, or disturbance of any kind — a fact which demon- 
strates that this abominable practice had not its origin in 
the religious feelings of the country, but sprang from a 
different and much more impure source. It originated 
in the selfish cupidity of the unhappy widow’s relatives, 
who inherited her fortune when the sacrifice was consum- 
mated, and forced her to submit to it for their aggrand- 
isement . 1 It is to the lasting honour of the British 
Government, and Lord William Bentinck’s administra- 
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tion, that they put an end to such frightful sacrifices, chap. 
brought about for such base and selfish ends. XL ' _ 

The other act of wise beneficence, or rather salutary 1831- 
justice, which distinguished Lord William Bentinck’s ad- Destruction 
ministration, was the destruction of the destructive tribe Thugs, 
of Thugs, or Phansi-gars, who had long infested some 183L 
provinces of India. This sect of fanatics, whose principles 
and practices were such that they would pass for fabu- 
lous if not attested by contemporary and undoubted evi- 
dence, were for the most part thieves and murderers of 
hereditary descent, who, without industry, employment, or 
occupation, lived a wandering life, going about the coun- 
try robbing unsuspecting victims, whom they immedi- 
ately after murdered. With such dexterity were their 
assassinations effected, and so effectually was all trace of 
them concealed, that hundreds and thousands of unhappy 
persons perished everyyear under their hands, no one knew 
how, and were buried no one knew where. Distinguished 
by no mark or characteristic from the ordinary inhabit- 
ants of the country, they yet formed a fraternity apart, 
held together by secret signs, oaths, and terror, and whose 
principles were as fixed for the work of destruction as 
those of the free-masons are for that of charity. They 
made no use of daggers or poison in effecting their assas- 
sinations ; a strip of cloth or an unfolded turban was 
sufficient to strangle their victim, who was immediately 
plundered and buried with surprising skill and celerity. 

The foundation of their creed was the fatal doctrine of 
necessity, of which they held themselves out as being the 
mere blind instruments. “ Is any man killed by man’s 
killing ? Are we not instruments in the hands of God?” 
was their favourite argument. Having obtained informa- 
tion from some of their number of the principal haunts 
and ramifications of this terrible society, Lord William 
Beutinck hunted them out, and ran them down without 
mercy. From the time when pursuit commenced, in 
1830, to 1835, above 2000 of them were seized and tried, 
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and either executed, transported, or imprisoned at Indore, 
Hyderabad, Sangor, and Jubbulpoor. For a time the 
fanaticism of the sect, and the long impunity "which their 
crimes had enjoyed, sustained them at the judgment- 
seat and on the scaffold. But at length, "when many of 
the most notorious leaders had been tried and executed, 
their resolution gave way ; numbers purchased a pardon 
by a full confession. Such as could effect it, sought safety 
in flight ; and at length the confederacy was broken up, 
and the memory of it, like that of the Old Marf^of the 
Mountain in the Lebanon, will survive as one of the 
darkest and most incredible episodes in human history . 1 

Another important change, possibly fraught with great 
consequences in future times, was the abolition of the for- 
feiture which formerly existed of civil rights on a prose- 
lyte’s conversion to Christianity. This was considered 
a most perilous innovation in a country so subjugated by 
religious intolerance as Hindostan ; but it was introduced 
with so much caution, and so judiciously worded, that it 
excited little or no commotion even when first introduced, 
and when it was most to be apprehended. Probably the 
professors and teachers of the ancient superstition deemed 
it so strongly rooted in the prejudices and feelings of the 
people, nursed by thousands of years’ customs, that no 
danger was to be apprehended to it from any possible 
facility given to conversion to another and a purer faith. 
Perhaps, too, the number of creeds — Brahmin, Mussulman, 
Christian, Jews, Fire-worshippers, and Buddhists, — which 
pervaded the country, had rendered the inhabitants indif- 
ferent to any attempt to introduce a new creed, and inca- 
pable of uniting together in any common measures to 
resist it. Toleration of other creeds, provided their own 
is not interfered with, is the ruling principle in India, as 
it must be in all countries inhabited by the professors of 
many, and successively subjected to the dominion of all. 
Certain it is, that since these legal impediments have been 
removed, the progress of Christianity in India has not 
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been materially increased, at least among the superior chap. 
classes, and that the proselytes in the lower, of whom so XL ‘ . 
much is said, are generally looked down upon by their I834- 
compatriots, and too often enrolled under the banners of 
the Cross by poverty, necessity, or other motives than the 
influence of mental illumination. The reason is obvious ; 
they are not fitted to receive it, and will not be so for 
ages to come. Christianity requires previous mental 
training. Our Saviour was not sent into the world in the 
days of Pharaoh, but in those of Caesar ; and when He did 
appear, it was not in the extremities of civilisation, but in , Martin 
its centre, midway between the arts of Greece and the Thorn- 
learning of Egypt, the wealth of Persia and the legions of i«el 
Rome. 1 

The administration of Lord William Bentinck being J2 
one of external peace, and of a strenuous endeavour to Political 
diminish the public expenditure and right the finances of ofTo^aw! 
the State, the political transactions of the period, though admimstia- 
not without their importance in India, may be summarily 6> 
dismissed in a work of general history. The most im- 1834> 
portant of them, the deposition of the Rajah of Coorg, 
aud the conversion of his mountainous principality into a 
province of the Madras presidency, was effected in April 
1834. A domestic quarrel with his sister, for whom he 
entertained a criminal passion, and her husband, which 
led them to seek the protection of the British Govern- 
ment, and numerous acts of tyranny on his part towards 
his unfortunate subjects, formed the grounds for this inva- 
sion, which was better founded in his misgovernment than 
in any right of interference on our part. It took place on 
6th April 1834, in four divisions, and encountered very 
little opposition, though the mountaineers were brave and 
determined, in consequence of the indisposition of the 
rajah to enter the lists with the powerful Company, which 
had long been the protector of his family. When pos- 
session was taken of the rajah’s palace, ample evidence 

both of the determination and atrocity of his character 
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chap, was discovered. Piles of firewood were found in different 

- parts of the building, apparently with the intention of 

I834, setting it on fire ; and the bodies of seventeen persons 
of both sexes, including three relatives of the rajah, 
were found in a pit in a jungle. Not a single male 
of the royal house, except the rajah, had been allowed 
to survive. His prime-minister, and the chief instigator 
of these atrocities, was found dead in a wood hanging 
from the branch of a tree. The deposed rajah became a 
pensioner on liberal terms of the East India Company, and 
some years ago came to this country, accompanied by an 
. infant daughter, to whom Queen Victoria had the kind- 
208 - 215 ; ness to stand as godmother. She is educated in the 
429,430; Christian religion — the first link, in high rank, between 
176 , "sh."’ the native princes and the faitli destined one day to 
overspread the earth. 1 

Political arrangements of some moment took place 
Restoration with Oude, Nagpore, Mysore, Jeypoor, and other small 
.age'toin- Indian states, which do not deserve a place in general, 
KedSe? 9 ’whatever they may do in Indian history. But an event 
of the deepest interest to the whole world occurred 
during this administration — one of the many, and not 
the least important effects which steam-navigation has 
bequeathed to the world. This was the opening of the 
“ overland route," as it is called, to India by the Medi- 
terranean, Egypt, and the Red Sea, and the consequent 
reduction of the period of transit from four or five 
months to six weeks. So great an advantage in many 
respects has this change proved, that this has now 
become the general mode of transit for passengers to 
India, leaving the passage round the Cape of Good 
Hope chiefly for sailing vessels laden with cargoes. 
The first voyage between Suez and Bombay was made 
by the “Hugh Lindsay” in 1830, and occupied thirty 
da}’8. It is now usually done in fourteen or sixteen. 
The effects of this change have undoubtedly been to 
diminish to less than one half the distance to India, 
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and augment in a similar proportion the facility of send- chap. 
ing troops and supplies to our Eastern dominions. The XL ‘ 
ease with which two splendid regiments of horse were 1B35 - 
sent in 1855 from India to the Crimea is a proof of this. 

Yet is this change not without its dangers, which may 
come in process of time to overbalance all its advantages. 

By reducing to nearly a third the time required for cor- 
responding with Hindostan, it has brought the country 
under the direct control of the East India Company, to 
an extent which was impossible when the communication 
could be kept up only by a voyage of five or six months 
round the Cape. It has thus substituted the government 
of the many at home, necessarily imperfectly informed, 
for that of one on the spot, surrounded with all the means 
of accurate local knowledge. Whether this will event- 
ually prove a change for the better, time will show ; but 
certain it is that our Indian empire has never been in 
such peril as it has frequently been since it was intro- 
duced ; and the experience of the Crimean campaign 
gives no countenance to the idea that a war-council or 
single will in Paris or London can be advantageously 
substituted for the unshackled directions of a real com- 
mander-in-chief on the spot. 

Lord William Bentinck quitted India in May 1835, 
and was succeeded by Sir Charles Metcalfe, the senior Sir chaiie* 
member of the Council in the government of Calcutta. I!*m 6 8 
The brief administration of this able and experienced pub- m° e v u e ™and 
lie servant was signalised by a change which at first sight 
would seem to be of incalculable importance, but which in India - 
practice has not been attended by the vast results for good 
or for evil which might naturally have been anticipated 
from it. This was the entire removal of the restrictions 
on the press, which, although seldom enforced, still existed 
in India. It is remarkable that these restrictions had 
applied only to Europeans ; and accordingly, when Mr 
Silk Buckingham was removed from India some years 
before, on account of some intemperance in his published 
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writings, his journal was continued by an Anglo-Indian, 
to whom the power of banishment did not apply. Now, 
however, all restrictions on the press, whether in the 
hands of Europeans or natives, were removed by Sir 
Charles Metcalfe, and the Indian press was rendered, 
and has ever since continued, as free as that of Great 
Britain. 

It is a curious circumstance that Sir Charles Metcalfe, 
by whom, irrespective of any orders from the East India 
Company, and even in opposition to their wishes, this 
great change was introduced, had in 1825 deprecated it 
in the strongest terms, as tending to enable “ the natives 
to throw off our yoke,” and had, in a recorded minute of 
Council in October 1830, expressed in sharp language 
the evils attendant on the proceedings of Government 
finding their way into the public newspapers. The vast 
alteration made between this period and 1835 in the 
frame of the monarchy, and the ruling influences at 
home, can alone account for so remarkable a change of 
opinion. Experience, however, has now proved that the 
innovation has by no meaus been attended with the dan- 
gerous consequences which w'ere at first anticipated from 
it, and that Sir Charles Metcalfe’s later opinion was the 
better founded of the twm. Nothing can be more certain 
than that in an empire of such extent, ruled by foreigners, 
won and preserved by the sword, numerous abuses in 
every department must have sprung up, which can only 
be checked or exposed by a free and independent press. 
The melancholy fact, which recent times have brought to 
light, that, in spite of its warning voice, torture is still 
practised by the native tax-collectors under the English 
rule in several parts of India, is a sufficient proof of 
this. The reason why the freedom of the press, though 
attended with some inconvenience, has been followed by 
no dangerous consequences as yet, is obvious. It exists in 
what, to the immense majority of the people, is a foreign 
and unknown language. Nothing is perilous, in the way 
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of exciting commotion, but xvbat is intelligible to the chap. 
masses. The most violent political diatribes may be safely XL ' 
addressed to the people of Germany in English, or of 1835, 
England in French ; and however much the demoralising 
effect of the licentious press of London may be dreaded, 1 Mart . n 
no man ever felt any fears from the publication of new 48i ; Thorn- 
editions in the British capital of the works in the original 241/’ 
language of Ovid or Aretin . 1 

Lord Heytesbury was appointed by Sir R. Peel, during 
his brief tenure of office in the spring of 1835, to sue- character of 
ceed Lord William Bentinck. But before he had started j' Auck ' 
for India the change of Ministry in favour of the Whigs 
took place, and they annulled the appointment, and sub- 
stituted Loud Auckland in his room, who forthwith 
proceeded to his destination, and held the office of Gov- 
ernor-general during the next six eventful years. The 
character of this nobleman, which was amiable and unam- 
bitious, seemed well calculated to carry out the pacific 
policy which the East India Company, with sincerity 
and earnestness, never fail to impress upon their vice- 
roys. At the farewell banquet given to him by the Com- 
pany, he said “ that he looked with exultation to the new 
prospect opening before him, affording him an opportu- 
nity of doing good to his fellow-creatures, of promoting 
education and knowledge, of improving the administra- 
tion of justice in India, of extending the blessings of 
good government and happiness to India.” These were 
his genuine sentiments ; all who heard the words felt 
that he was sincere. He had no taste for the din and 
confusion of a camp — no thirst for foreign conquest. 

Simple and unobtrusive in his manners, of a mild and un- 
impassioned temperament, of a gentle and retiring nature, 
he was as anxious to shun as others are to court noto- 
riety. His only object was to pass his allotted span of 
government in measures of external peace and domestic 
improvement. Yet under his administration arose the 
most terrible war in which our Indian empire had ever 
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chap, been engaged ; under his sway was sustained a disaster 

XL ~ . as great as the destruction of the legions of Varus ! 

1835, So much is man the creature of circumstances, and so 
little is the most strongly-marked individual disposition, 
or that of collective bodies of men, able to control the 
current of events, in which both, in public life, often find 
themselves irrecoverably involved. 

The first important measure of Lord Auckland’s ad- 
peposition ministration was one little in accordance with these pacific 
jlhofSit- professions, and the morality of which has excited much 
un. difference of opinion among the writers on Indian affairs. 
This was the deposition of the Rajah of Sattara, who had 
been placed on the throne of his ancestors by the East 
India Company itself in 1818 , and had since governed 
his subjects, according to their own admission, with mode- 
ration and humanity, and engaged in the prosecution of 
public works of lasting utility. The charge made against 
him proceeded from a corrupt and vindictive brother, who 
accused him of the most extravagant designs against the 
British empire in India, and of having corresponded for 
a course of years with the Portuguese authorities in Goa, 
with a view to engage them in an alliance against the 
British Government, to recover for the rajah the Mahratta 
territories of which the confederacy had been deprived 
by Lord Hastings’ victories. Extravagant as these pro- 
jects were, they were distinctly proved to have been 
entertained by him ; and as he was a prince of a weak 
intellect and very slender information, their absurdity 
was not so apparent to him as it would be to the worst- 
informed European. More serious charges were brought 
against him of having been tampering with sepoy soldiers, 
and corresponding, in a way hostile to British interests, 
with the ex-rajah of Nagpore, a man of infamous cha- 
racter and well-known hatred to the Company’s govern- 
gept 4 ment. The result was that Sir James Carnac, the 

lsaa. ’ governor of Bombay, required him to sign an acknow- 
ledgment of his guilt, and he would be forgiven. He 
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refused, and was deposed, and the government bestowed chap. 

on his brother, who had given the information which led XL ‘ . - 

to his ruin. More important events, however, were now 1835 ‘ 

impending, and Great Britain became involved in nego- i Thornton 
tiations and military operations of the highest import- Jj ^® 2 98 * ' 
ance, and which, in their final result, shook the British 
empire in the East to its foundations . 1 

The North is the quarter from which, in every age, J8 
the independence of India has been seriously threatened, The North 
its plains ravaged, and its dynasties subverted. Twelve t«from U “" 
times within the limits of authentic and recorded history 
the Tartars have burst through the snowy barrier of the ened- 
Himalaya, and descended upon the plains at their feet : 
the Macedonians in one age under Alexander, the Per- 
sians in another under Nadir Shah, have carried their 
victorious standards over northern India ; and even the 
AfFghans have often left their inhospitable mountains, and 
returned to them laden with the spoils and the trophies 
of Hindostan. More than half the modern inhabitants 
of India are the descendants of the savage warriors from 
the north who in different ages have overspread its terri- 
tories, and left permanent traces of their victories in the 
language, the religion, and the customs of their descen- 
dants. It is these repeated conquests from the north 
which is the chief cause of the inability at this time to 
resist the British power ; for the country is inhabited by 
the descendants of successive conquerors so much at 
variance with each other, that they cannot now unite 
even for measures of mutual defence or the maintenance 
of their common independence. Till a new and more 
formidable enemy appeared on the ocean in the ships of 
England, India had never been conquered but from the 
north, and was ruled by the Mogul princes, the descen- 
dants of the chiefs of the last swarm of these dreaded 
Tartar conquerors. 

Persia is the first and most powerful barrier of Hindo- 
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stan against the irruptions of these northern barbarians. 
No considerable army can enter India by land but through 
its territory ; and the transit of the stony girdle of the 
globe which separates its lofty plains from Hindostan, dif- 
ficult and dangerous at all times, is only practicable to the 
power which has subdued or is in alliance with Persia. 
Only two roads practicable for artillery or carriages are 
to be found in the vast snowy ridge, varying from 18,000 
to 25,000 feet in height, which shuts in, over its whole 
northern frontier, the plains of Hindostan. All the 
Asiatic conquerors, accordingly, who have aspired to or 
effected the conquest of India, have commenced with the 
regions of Khorassan and either the passage of the Ba- 
mian Pass, or that which leads from Herat to Candahar; 
and the route pursued by Alexander from Babylon by 
Balkh, Cabul, and Attock, or that followed by Timour 
by Herat, Candahar, and Cabul, are those which all 
other armies have followed, and which to the end of 
the world will be pursued by those who are attracted in 
Asia from its cold and desolate upland plains by the 
wealth of Delhi, or the warmth and riches of the regions 
of the sun. 

But Persia is not the only state which lies between 
India and the Asiatic barbarians who constantly threaten 
it from the north. After leaving the arid and lofty val- 
leys of Khorassan, the traveller, before he enters Hindo- 
stan, has to traverse for many a long and weary day the 
mountains of Affghanistan. This wild and moun- 
tainous region, part of the offshoots of the vast Himalaya 
range, is for the most part situated to the south of the 
crest of the ridge. It is a vast quadrangular mass of 
mountains, containing 5,000,000 of inhabitants, inter- 
posed between Northern and Southern Asia. Such is 
the rugged and impracticable nature of the country, 
that it can be traversed only in a few valleys, the waters 
of which descend from the summit of the ridge towards 
Hindostan, and which from the earliest ages have con- 
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stituted the 'well-known and only routes from the north- chap. 

ward into its burning plains. These roads either pass — 

through Herat, and reach Cabul by Furrah and Can- 183s " 
dahar, or else cross the Bamian Pass at the upper 
extremity of the valley of Cabul, and divide in their 
descent towards Hindostan, some going by the Bolan 
Pass into the western territories of India, but the chief 
by the celebrated Khyber Pass direct to Attock on the 
upper Indus. It is by the latter route that Alexander 
the Great, Tirnour, Nadir Shah, and all the great con- 
querors of India, have penetrated into the country watered 
by the Indus and the Ganges. The valley in which 
Cabul is situated, 6000 feet above the sea, is wide, fertile 
for a mountain region, and abounds with corn, pasture- 
lands, and the fruits of Europe. But when the road 
approaches the Khyber Pass, which may be truly called 
the iron gate of India, it enters a defile above fifty miles 
in length, often only a few yards in breadth, overhung 
with terrific precipices on either side, sometimes three or , Elphm _ 
four thousand feet in height, where the mountain-path cv 
descends on the edge oi a roaring torrent, ted even iu the Kaye-» Air- 
height of summer by the melting of the snows in the 
mountains above. 1 

Like other mountaineers, the inhabitantsof Affghanistan 

. 21 . 

are descended from various races, which, spreading up- Character 
wards from the adjoining valleys and plains on the south ghan* ^ 
and north, have formed a group of races held together by 
the strong bond of identity of circumstances and common 
necessity. Brave, independent, and strongly bound by 
the ties of family and feudal attachment, they are turbu- 
lent and vindictive both to strangers and their own coun- 
trymen. Their mutual injuries are many, their feuds still 
more frequent. Blood is ever crying aloud for blood ; 
revenge is deemed the first of the social virtues ; retribu- 
tion the most sacred inheritance transmitted from father 
to son. Living under a dry, clear, and bracing climate, 
but subject to extreme vicissitudes of heat and cold, the 
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chap, people are strong and active, and capable of undergoing 
— _L_ great fatigue on horseback, the only mode of travelling of 
18,w ' which the rugged nature of the country admits. Kindly 
and considerate to their dependants, the chiefs are served 
with loyal zeal and devoted fidelity by their clans ; and 
in no part of Asia are the bonds of slavery, whether in 
the household, the farm, or the tenure, more lightly felt. 
Hospitable and generous, they receive the stranger with- 
out suspicion, and entertain him without stint. In foreign 
transactions, whether with individuals or other nations, 
they are often distinguished by the usual fraud and dis- 
simulation of the Asiatics ; but when their personal 
honour is pledged, they have the loyalty and truth of 
European chivalry. Trade and commerce of every kind 
are held in utter contempt ; they are intrusted to Per- 
sians, Hindoos, and Russians, who frequent the bazaars 
1 Kaye, i. an( l fairs of Herat, Candahar, and Cabul, and supply the 
Kiphin- ru( ^ e mountaineers with the broadcloths of Russia, the 

f& 0 ”conoi- fi ’ S P' CCS °f India, and the manufactures of Ispahan, to the 
iy,’i. 24, 37. whole extent required by their simple wants and limited 
means of purchase . 1 

The history of Affghanistan, from the earliest times, like 
oenerai that of most mountainous regions, presents an uniform 
Affghan succession of interim! feuds, and perpetual changes both 
ory ' in the order of succession in the reigning families, and the 
houses in which the government of the different tribes 
was vested, without the regular hereditary succession 
and right of primogeniture which have in every age been 
the main pillars of European stability. Supreme power 
has generally been the prize of a fortunate soldier, and 
its loss the penalty of an effeminate inmate of the ser- 
aglio. Its boundaries have advanced or receded accord- 
ing as an intrepid and skilful captain has pushed its pre- 
datory tribes into the adjoining states, or been subjected 
to their inroads in his own. Even the great conquerors, 
whose victorious standards have so often traversed Asia 
like a whirlwind in every direction, have never made any 
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lasting change on its government or its fortunes. Every chap. 
valley sent forth its little horde of men to swell the tide XL ' 
of conquest, and share in its spoils as long as the career 1835 ‘ 
of success lasted, and on such occasions Afghanistan 
had often proved a most powerful ally to the victor. 

But it never formed a lasting acquisition to his dominions. 

When the din of war ceased, and the stream of conquest 
had rolled past, matters returned to their old state ; val- 
ley was armed against valley, chieftain against chieftain, 
tribe against tribe ; and the Afghans, left to themselves in 
their barren hills, ceased to be formidable to the world, 
till a new conqueror roused them to war, to victory, and 
to plunder. 

In the beginning of the nineteenth century, the Dour- 23 
a nee Empire, which had risen to pre-eminence in these Extent of 
mountain wilds, embraced a very large territory. It con- nee Empire 
sisted of Afghanistan Proper, part of Khorassan, Cash- 1 " 1810 ' 
mere, and the Derajat. Bounded on the north and east 
by immense and inaccessible snowy ranges, and on the 
south and west by vast sandy deserts, it opposed to ex- 
ternal hostility obstacles of an almost insurmountable 
character. Spreading over the crest of the great range, it 
extended from Herat on the west to Cashmere on the 
east, and from Balkh on the north to Shikarpoor on the 
south. This extensive region was capable, when its mili- 
tary strength was fully drawn forth, of sending 200,000 
horsemen into the field ; and it was able, therefore, to fur- 
nish the most effective aid to any military power possessed 
of resources adequate to bringing such immense forces 
into action. But, like all other mountain states, it was 
miserably deficient in the means of paying, equipping, 
or feeding them. From its own resources it could not 
maintain a standing army of more than twelve thousand 
men, and unless, therefore, it was powerfully supported 
by some other State capable of supplying this deficiency, 
it could not be considered as formidable to either its 
southern or northern neighbours. Like the Swiss or Cir- 

yol. yi. 2 N 
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chap, cassians, the Affghans make a trade of selling their 

1— blood to any foreign nation which will take them into 

183S ' its pay ; and the command of its formidable defiles, the 
gates of India, may at any time be obtained by the power 
which is rich or wise enough to take that simple method 
of gaining possession of these important passes. 

24 In the close of the last century, when the Douranee 
Threatened empire was at the zenith of its greatness, and the French 
Zemaun government, under the guidance of Napoleon, was bent 
co&i n’i on d on striking a decisive blow at Great Britain through its 
French* Indian possessions, a formidable coalition was not only 
possible, but within the bounds of probability. Zemaun 
Shah was at the head of the Affghans, and all the 
adjacent tribes, whom he had subjected to his domi- 
nion. The memory of the last invasion of the Affghans, 
which had been entirely successful, served to awaken the 
utmost alarm in India when it was known that he was 
openly making preparations for the invasion of Hindos- 
tan, and about to descend the Khyber Pass at the head 
of an innumerable host of these formidable mountaineers. 
In reality, he was in secret urged on by Napoleon, who 
had, when in Egypt, been in correspondence with Tippoo 
Saibfor the subversion of the British power in India, and 
since his fall and his own alliance with Russia, had con- 
cluded, in 1801, a treaty with the Emperor Paul for an 
invasion of India by an European army of seventy thou- 
sand men, composed one half of French, and one half of 
i £*&*’ '' Russians. This regular force was to have proceeded by 
ylioo!°io'i ; Astrakhan, Herat, Candahar, and Cabul, to Attock on 
Europe! c. the Indus, and was to have been preceded by Zemaun 
g 3 *h‘m- Shah, at the head of an hundred thousand Affghans. 
Mem"™ -^-t the approach of forces so formidable, it was not 
<97- doubted that the whole native powers of India would rise 
in a body to expel the hated islanders from their shores. 1 

Although Marquess W ellesley, to whom the government 
of India at this period was intrusted, was well aware of 
the inability of Afghanistan, without external aid, to 
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invade India, he yet knew what powerful assistance it was chap. 
capable of rendering to any great power which should XL ‘ 
attempt that object. He therefore took the most effec- 183S ' 
tual means to avert the danger by entering into close Treaty with 
relations with the Court of Persia. With this view he February 
selected a young officer who had been distinguished in the 1801 ' 
siege of Seringapatam, Captain, afterwards Sir John 
Malcolm, who was despatched to Teheran in the end of 
1799. With such talent and diplomatic skill did the 
young envoy, who was thoroughly master of the Oriental 
languages, acquit himself of his duties, that a treaty, emi- 
nently favourable to Great Britain, was concluded soon 
after his arrival in Persia. He distributed largesses with a 
liberal hand, and the name of England became great in 
Iran.* Before this treaty was concluded, the danger, so 
far as Zemaun Shall "was concerned, had been postponed 
by an internal war in which he had become involved, 
which had drawn him from Caudahar to Herat. By the 
treaty it was provided, that “ should any army of the 
French nation attempt to settle, with a view of estab- 
lishing themselves on any of the islands or shores of Persia, 
a conjoint force shall be appointed by the two high con- 
tracting parties to effect their extirpation.” Its original 
conditions further bound the Persian government to “slay 
and disgrace” any Frenchman intruding into Persia, and 
in the event of Zemaun Shah attempting to descend upon 
India from Candahar, to operate a diversion from the side 
of Herat. This treaty, however, which the French histori- 
ans justly condemn as exceeding the bounds of diplomatic 
hostility, was never formally ratified, and soon became a 
dead letter, so far as Zemaun Shah was concerned. That 
dreaded potentate was soon after dethroned by one of his 
brothers, Mahmoud, made prisoner, and his eyes, accord- 

* “ The expense I have incurred is very heavy, and it is on that score that I 
am alarmed. Not that it is one farthing more than I have, to the best of my 
judgment, thought necessary to answer, or rather further, the ends of my mis- 
sion, and to support the dignity of the British Government.” — Captain Mal- 
colm to Lord Wellesley, 26th July 1800. Kaye, i. 8. 
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chap, ing to the inhuman Asiatic custom, put out, as Zemaun 
xu himself had done to his own elder brother, whom he 
I835, had dethroned. The blind and unhappy sovereign sought 

1 Thomton, refuge in the British dominions ; and the mighty con- 
Kk}e,°i. l 9 ? : queror, who, it was feared, was to follow in the footsteps 
i(». 2 hj 0 f Timour or Genghis Khan, sank into an obscure reci- 
433. pient of British bounty in the city of Loodiana, in Hin- 

dostan. 1 

Time went on, however, and brought its wonted changes 
Kuj>t|re on its wings both in Europe and Asia. Napoleon, indeed, 
and aihance never lost sight of his design of striking a decisive blow 
ghan jufn. at England through her Indian possessions ; conferences on 
the subject were renewed with the Emperor Alexander at 
Erfurth, and such was the magic of the mighty conqueror’s 
name, that all the eloquence and gold of Captain Malcolm 
were forgotten at the Court of Persia. In 1806 a Persian 
envoy was despatched to Paris to congratulate Napoleon 
on his victories in Europe, and in 1808 a French mission 
arrived in Persia, and was received with extraordinary 
distinction, charged with the task of organising and carry- 
ing into effect the long-meditated invasion of India by 
the combined forces of France and Russia. Lord Minto 
was the Governor-general, and as Lord Wellesley had 
sought to establish a counterpoise to French influence in 
Aflghanistan by an alliance with Persia, so now he sought 
to establish a barrier against Persia in Aflghanistan. For 
this purpose a mission was despatched to Cabul under 
the Honourable Mountstuart Elphinstone, whose 
charming work first made the English acquainted with a 
country destined to acquire a melancholy celebrity in its 
annals. Mr Elphinstone was very cordially received by 
Shah Soojah, who had by this time dispossessed his 

2 Thornton, brother Mahmoud in the ever-changeful government of 
Martin, ’ Aflghanistan, and a treaty was concluded, whereby that 
i. io, sef*’ prince bound himself to resist any attempts of the French 

and Persians to advance through his territories to India. 2 

Not content with thus rearing up a barrier in Affghan- 
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istan against the French designs in the East, the Brit- chap. 

ish Government endeavoured to counteract their influence XL ' 

in the Court of Persia itself. With this view, two missions 
were despatched, the first under Sir John Malcolm from Renewed 
India, the latter, headed by Sir Harford Jones, direct withPereia. 
from London. The first was unsuccessful, the Court of 
Teheran refusing to receive the embassy in person, upon 
which Sir John Malcolm returned to Bombay. But Sir 
Harford Jones was more fortunate. Before the mission 
of which he was the head had arrived at the Persian 
capital, intelligence had been received of the French dis- 
asters in Spain in 1808, and their retreat behind the 
Ebro ; anti the increased arrogance of Russia, owing to 
the alliance of the Court of Teheran with France, had 
revived the ancient and hereditary animosity of the 
Persians against the Muscovites. Skilfully availing him- 
self of these circumstances, Sir Harford succeeded in 
entirely neutralising the influence of France at the Court 
of Teheran, and concluded a treaty, offensive and de- 
fensive, between Persia and Great Britain. By this 
treaty the Persian monarch declared null all treaties 
previously concluded with any European power ; engaged 
not to permit the passage of any European force through 
his dominions towards India ; and in return England 
engaged, in the event of his being invaded by any Euro- 
pean power, to furnish a military force, or in lieu thereof 
a subsidy in money, with such military stores as might be 
necessary for the repulsion of the invading force. Although 
this treaty was only preliminary, and the definitive treaty, 
in terms or furtherance of it, was only signed in Novem- 
ber 1814, yet it was immediately acted upon, and its first 
effect was the dismissal of the French mission. 1 The Treat** 
treaty contained two articles regarding Afghanistan, 
which became of importance in after times. By the first, 
the Persian government engaged to send an army against *>. 10400 V; 
the Affghans, to be paid by the English government, in so?*’ *' 88 ’ 
the event of their going to war with that power ; by the 
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second, the British 'were restrained from interfering in 
any war between the Affghans and the Persians, unless 
their mediation was desired by both parties. 

The stupendous events which occurred in Europe in 
1814 and 1815 entirely removed the danger of French 
invasion of India, which had been so much the object of 
dread both to the British and Indian government for 
fifteen years before. But in its stead succeeded the terror 
of another power, so much the more formidable as it had 
been victorious in the bloody strife which had so long dis- 
tracted Europe, and as its dominions lay not at a distance 
from, but contiguous to, the Persian provinces. Russia had 
long been an object of apprehension to the kings of Teheran, 
and that feeling had been greatly increased since the incor- 
poration of Georgia with the Muscovite dominions had 
brought the standards of the Czar over the Caucasus, and 
into close proximity with the northern provinces of Persia. 
The great progress, however, made by the British officers 
who, after the peace of 1814, had been taken into the 
Persian service, in equipping and drilling a large body of 
infantry after the European fashion, inspired the govern- 
ment with an undue opinion of their own strength ; and 
Abbas Mirza, the heir to the throne, deemed himself in- 
vincible when he had 20,000 of these fine-looking troops 
to rely on. Inspired with these ideas, the government of 
Persia in an evil hour rushed into a conflict with Russia, 
fondly hoping that they would succeed in wresting Geor- 
gia from them, and throwing the battalions of the Czar 
beyond the Caucasus. The event proved how miserably 
they had been mistaken. To enable Asiatic troops to 
rival European, it is necessary to give them not only 
European discipline, but European officers. The Per- 
sians, defeated in several battles, were compelled to 
sue for peace, which they obtained only by abandoning 
the great fortress of Erivan, and their whole defensible 
frontier towards the north* The territory thus ceded by 
the treaty of 1828 to Russia was nearly equal in extent 
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to the whole of Englaud, and brought the Muscovite out- chap. 

posts to within a few days’ march of the Persian capital. X L V . 

By this treaty, as Sir Harford Jones justly remarked, 183S> 

“ Persia was delivered, bound hand and foot, to the Court 
of St Petersburg,” and its prostration was the more dis- 
creditable to Great Britain that the latter power was 
bound by the treaty of 1814, in the event of a war 
between Persia and any European power, either to send , Thornton 
an army from India to assist in its defence, or to pay an vi.iio.ii6; 
annual subsidy of two hundred thousand tomauns during 145 . 147 . 
its continuance. 1 

As the fatal treaty of 1828 was a turning-point in ^ 
Eastern politics, and for the first time brought England Progression 
and Russia into scarcely disguised hostility in central SS 
Asia, it is material to look back for half a century, and 
see what the policy and advances of the latter power 
have been during that period, and what was the necessity 
which impelled the British Government at length into 
the perilous Afghanistan expedition. This cannot be so 
well done as in the words of the able diplomatist who has 
so long had charge of the interests of England at the Court 
of Persia: “ A reference to the map,” says Sir John 
M‘Neill, “will show that, within the last half-century, Rus- 
sia has advanced her frontier in every direction, and that 
even the Caspian Sea, which appeared to oppose an im- 
pediment to her progress, she has turned to advantage by 
appropriating it to herself. It will be seen that the 
plains of Tartary have excited her cupidity, while the 
civilised states of Europe have been dismembered to aug- 
ment her dominions. Not content with this, she has 
crossed over iuto America, and there disputes, in direct 
violation of her engagements to England, the right of our 
merchants to navigate the rivers that debouch on its 
western coasts. It will be seen that the acquisitions she 
has made from Sweden are greater than what remains of 
that ancient kingdom ; that her acquisitions from Poland 
are as large as the whole Austrian empire ; that the ter- 
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ritory she has wrested from Turkey in Europe is equal 
to the dominions of Prussia, exclusive of her Rhenish 
provinces ; that her acquisitions from Turkey in Asia are 
equal in extent to the whole smaller states of Germany, 
the Rhenish provinces of Prussia, Belgium, and Holland 
taken together ; that the country she has conquered from 
Persia is about the size of England ; that her acquisitions 
in Tartary have an area equal to Turkey in Europe, 
Greece, Italy, and Spain ; and that the territory she has 
acquired since 1772 is greater in extent and importance 
than the whole empire she had in Europe before that 
time.” i 

“ Every portion of these vast acquisitions, except, per- 
haps, that in Tartary, has been obtained in opposition to 
the views, the wishes, and the interests of England. In 
sixty-four years she has advanced her frontier eight hun- 
dred and fifty miles towards Vienna, Berlin, Dresden, 
Munich, Paris ; she has approached four hundred and 
fifty miles nearer to Constantinople ; she has possessed 
herself of the capital of Poland, and has advanced to 
within a few miles of the capital of Sweden, from which, 
when Peter the Great mounted the throne, she was 
distant three hundred miles. Since that time she has 
stretched herself forward about a thousand miles towards 
India, and the same distance towards the capital of Persia. 
The regiment that is now stationed at her farthest fron- 
tier-post on the western shores of the Caspian, has as 
great a distance to march back to Moscow as onward to 
Attock on the Indus, and is actually farther from St 
Petersburg than from Lahore, the capital of the Sikhs. 
The battalions of the Russian imperial guard that invaded 
Persia, found, at the conclusion of the war, that they were 
as near to Herat as to the banks of the Don, that they 
had already accomplished half the distance from their 
capital to Delhi, and that from their camp in Persia they 
had as great a distance to march back to St Petersburg 
as onward to the capital of Hindostan. Meanwhile the 
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Moscow Gazette threatens to dictate at Calcutta the next chap. 

peace with England, and Russia never ceases to urge the L_ 

Persian government to accept from it, free of all cost, 1835- 
officers to discipline its troops, and arms and artillery for ^"p^eent 
its soldiers, at the same time that her own battalions are c t °” d,ti ? n . 
ready to march into Persia whenever the Shah, to whom the East, 

• „ . _ , , . . , . 1H38, 142- 

their services are freely offered, can be induced to require ui. 
their assistance.” 1 

The weight due to the important facts stated in this 
striking passage, and which every one acquainted with Great effect 
history knows to be strictly true, bad been much increased, ,° 8 hworaIid 
since the termination of the Persian war in 1828, by [franca * 
what had occurred in Europe. The war with Turkey, “" n d d ^n S a ' ug . 
terminated by the passage of the Balkan and the capture 
of Adrianople in 1829, had utterly prostrated the strength aussia. 
of the Ottoman power ; while the victories of Mehemet 
Ali, and the ruinous refusal of Great Britaiu to render 
any assistance to the Porte to avert his victorious arms 
from Constantinople in 1832, had of necessity thrown 
Turkey into the arms of Russia. At the same time, 
the political changes in Western Europe had gone far 
to dissolve the ancient alliance between Russia and 
England, and to foster an angry feeling, from difference 
of internal government, between two empires already 
alienated by so many causes of jealousy in the East. The 
revolution of 1830 had again raised France to the head 
of the movement party in Europe ; that of 1832 had, 
what was still more marvellous, placed England by her 
side. Russia, therefore, was impelled into the career of 
Oriental conquest not less by what she dreaded in the 
West than what she hoped in the East, and the opportu- 
nity appeared eminently favourable for accomplishing 
both objects ; for in proportion as England was assuming 
a more imperious tone in diplomacy, she was becoming 
weaker in military strength; and it was difficult to say 
whether the ruling party in the state was most set upon 
revolutionising all the adjoining states, or disbanding the 
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chap, forces at home, by which alone revolutionary thrones could 
1- be maintained. 

1 ^ 5, Add to this that the difficulties of an overland march to 
Reflections India through central Asia are great, but by no means 
chances of insuperable. But the Russian march of conquest, espe- 
mfasionrf cially in the East, renders it a matter of calculation, 
Il,dl *' and its success, if unopposed, a moral certainty. The 
Court of St Petersburg never trusts anything to chance, 
or the hazardous accidents of unprepared warfare. It 
would never sanction an expedition like that of Napoleon 
to Moscow, or England to Cabul. Slowly but steadily 
advancing, securing its acquisitions, like the Romans, 
by the construction of roads and the erection of fort- 
resses, and then successively rendering each conquest the 
base of operations for the next, it has succeeded for a 
century past, without experiencing any lasting disaster, in 
advancing its dominion even over the wildest regions in 
every direction. The march to the Indus is long, the 
mountains intervening high, the difficulties great ; but the 
distance is not so great, the country not so arid, the wilds 
not so interminable, as the route to Kamtschatka, which is 
daily traversed by her troops without difficulty. The Rus- 
sian system is to impel the lesser states in its alliance into 
foreign conquest or aggression before they hazard their 
own troops in it, and to bring the latter up towards the 
close of the contest, when the first difficulties have been 
overcome, the opposite parties are well-nigh exhausted, 
and she may, without serious opposition, achieve decisive 
success. It was thus that, having subdued Persia by the 
war of 1827, she made it the platform for future opera- 
tions, and impelled the Persian forces into an attack on 
Afghanistan in 1837. Had she succeeded in that, she 
would have made roads, built fortresses, collected maga- 
zines, and organised auxiliary forces in its wild regions, 
and not attempted a descent on the Indus till the whole 
physical difficulties had been surmounted, and the pros- 
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pect of plunder, or the spirit of fanaticism, had brought chap. 
the whole Strength of Asia to her assistance. — 

° 1 ooe 

To counteract the designs of a government guided by 33 ’ 
such a policy, possessed of such resources, and actuated by Affghmu- 
such ambition, both political and military, had now become ed as the 
a matter of absolute necessity to the British Government, 
and the supineness or neglect of former times only ren- Rus81a ‘ 
dered this necessity, when Lord Auckland arrived in India 
in 1835, the more pressing. The war of 1828 had 
broken down the military strength of Turkey, the treaty 
of Unkiar-Skelessi had converted what remained of it 
into an auxiliary force of Russia. The war of 1827 had 
swept away the barrier of Persia, and it was easy to fore- 
see that in the next conflict in the East the contest would 
be begun by the Court of Teheran, and the battalions of 
Russia would be preceded in their steady march towards 
Hindostan by the desultory forces of the king of kings. 
Affghanistau, beyond all doubt, would be the next object 
of attack. Herat, its frontier fortress towards the west, 
emphatically styled the “ Gate of Hindostan,” was already 
designed as the place where the first blow would be struck. 

To an empire wielding the military strength of sixty mil- 
lions of men, but only enjoying a revenue of sixteen, K i 
millions, the prospect of a country where a revenue Proton 
twenty-four millions was reaped by its maritime con- vi. lass-ris. 
querors presented an irresistible object of attraction. 1 

Fortunately, if Afghanistan was the only remaining 34 
barrier against Russian influence and aggression, the cha- Means by 
racter of its inhabitants afforded an easy means of retain- might have 
ing them in British interests. Fickle, fond of change, ed^Uie 
and divided among each other from time immemorial by 
intestine feuds, there were yet two particulars in which 
they all united — these were, the love of independence, 
and the love of money. Against the Persians in parti- 
cular, their immediate neighbours on the north and west, 
they entertained the most violent hereditary animosity, 
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chap, similar to that felt in former days by the Scotch or the 

L_ Welsh against the English: To be left undisturbed iu 

1835 ‘ their mountain fastnesses, -without restraint on their con- 
tests -with each other, was their great object ; but though 
detesting the yoke of the stranger, they were by no means 
insensible to the merits of his gold. Inhabiting a barren 
and churlish land, they sought in vain for wealth in the 
produce of their own industry ; and from time immemo- 
rial they had been accustomed to look for it either in 
foreign conquest, or the subsidies of foreign powers. In 
this money contest England had decidedly the advantage 
of Russia : her Indian possessions alone yielded a revenue 
a half greater than the whole territories of the Czar put 
together. The obvious way of dealing with such a people, 
therefore, was to make no attempt to penetrate into their 
country, or coerce them by military force, but to attract 
them by the certain magnet of gold. It was the more 
easy to do this that the magnificent largesses of Mr El- 
phinstone in former days at Cabul, and of Sir John 
Malcolm in Persia, had diffused the most unbounded 
ideas of British riches and generosity in all central 
Asia, and the arrival of every envoy from the govern- 
ment of Calcutta awakened a fever of cupidity in the 
country, which was capable of being turned to the best 
advantage. An hundred or two hundred thousand a-year 
1 Kaye, i. judiciously applied to the Afghanistan tribes would have 
Thomton, retaine d them all in British interests, not endangered the 
y\. 124-ia'o. life of one man, and effectually closed the Gate of India 
against Russian ambition. 1 

85 . Jhe peculiar circumstances of Afghanistan, when it 
Affgw firsfc became in a manner the battle-field between Great 
tfm e atthis an< ^ Russia, were eminently favourable to the 

establishment of this steadying money power of the for- 
mer among its desultory tribes. Zemaun Shah, as already 
observed, had been deposed and blinded by his brother 
Mahmoud in 1801 ; and he, in his turn, had been deposed, 
though, with unwonted clemency, not deprived of sight, by 
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a still younger brother, Shah Soojah-ool-Moolk, whose chap. 
name acquired a melancholy celebrity in the events which Xl " 
followed. But Shah Soojah, a violent and ill-starred 183S ' 
though ambitious man, was unable to keep the throne he 
had gained ; and he was, after a short reign, dispossessed 
of the throne by Mahmoud, who reasserted his rights, 
and obliged to take refuge at the court of Lahore, which 
had recently become famous from the ambition and rise 
of Runjeet Singh, whose abilities and energy had raised 
a small tribe to the rank of a powerful empire on the banks 
of the Sutlej, in northern India. He brought with him 
from his lost kingdom the famous Koh-I-Noor diamond, 
esteemed the largest in the world, which was immediately 
wrested from him by his ruthless and unscrupulous host, 1 Martin, 

i . 1 , 433;Thorn- 

Runjeet ; and now the trophy of victory adorns the brow ton, vi. £><>. 
of our gracious sovereign, Queen Victoria. 1 

The subsequent adventures of Shah Soojah, as detailed gfi 
in his own autobiography, in his efforts to regain his Subsequent 
throne, exceeded anything which fiction has imagined of ofShah re * 
the marvellous. By a wonderful exertion of skill and wirin' 11 ' 1 
resolution, he succeeded in making his escape in the dis- 
guise of a mendicant from the prison 1 into which he had tbrone - 
been thrown by Runjeet Singh, and after undergoing 
great hardships, reached, in 1816, the Britisli station 
of Loodiana, where, like his brother Zemaun Shah, he 
became, with his family, a pensioner on the bounty of the 
East India Company. Mahmoud, however, did not en- 
joy the throne of Affghanistan long. As is often the 
case in Eastern story, he became the victim of the ambi- 
tion and treachery of his vizier, Futteh Khan, who had 
been mainly instrumental in effecting the late revolution 
in his favour, and who was desirous of making his own 
clan, the Barukzye, the governing power in the country. 

His youngest brother, Dost Mahommed, who afterwards 
became still more famous in British history, treacherously 
made himself master of the city of Herat, and even in- 
sulted some ladies of high rank in the harem of the 
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governor of that place. Upon this he was attacked by 
Prince Kamran, the son of Mahmoud Shah, and forced 
to take refuge in Cashmere, where his brother was gover- 
nor. Futteh Khan, the treacherous vizier, was subse- 
quently made prisoner, and cut to pieces in the presence 
of the king and prince because he refused to order his 
brother to surrender. But this success was of short 
duration. Dost Mahommed, who was a man of uncom- 
mon energy and resolution, and extremely beloved by the 
hill-tribes, raised an army, and, advancing against Cabul, 
made himself master of that capital, from which Mah- 
moud Shah and his son Kamran fled to Herat, which 
still acknowledged their sovereignty, and established 
themselves in that fragment of the Douranee empire. 
But Dost Mahommed succeeded in maintaining himself 
in Cabul and the central provinces, where he was ex- 
tremely beloved, and where his government, as that of 
firm and intrepid men always does in the East, was 
found to be a perfect blessing to the people. Shah 
Soojah made several unsuccessful attempts, like Henry 
VI. in English story, to regain his lost inheritance, but 
they were all shattered against the superior capacity and 
fortune of the successful occupant of the throne. The 
provinces which acknowledged the sway of Dost Mahom- 
med were those of Cabul, Bamian, Ghuznee, Caudahar, 
Ghouband, and Jellalabad, but a part, it is true, of the 
old Douranee empire, founded by Ahmed Shab, half a 
century before, but the most important, as lying in its 
centre, and commanding the whole passes from Persia 
into India . 1 

In this distracted state of the Affghanistan empire 
were to be found the certain and easy means of establish- 
ing, not British government or rule, but British influence, 
in the whole hill-country beyond the Indus. The people 
were so divided by the successful usurpations which had 
taken place that they had ceased to be formidable as 
enemies, while the reigning heads of the clans which were 
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disputing, and had in different places obtained the supre- chap. 
macy, were so insecurely seated on their thrones that XL ‘ 

British countenance and British gold were alike impor- 1806, 

tant to their success. To Dost Mahonuned, in particular, 
our alliance was of inestimable importance, as he was a 
usurper who belonged to a different and rival clan from 
that which had before possessed the throne, and though 
supported, as Napoleon was in France, by the great ma- 
jority of the people, he Lad to contend with a dispos- 
sessed party, which would make every effort to regain it, 
and an indefatigable pretender, who, like the unfortunate 
Charles Edward in Scottish story, was hovering round 
the kingdom in search of a place to effect an entrance. , _ 

° ‘ . 1 Thornton, 

He accordingly was most anxious to cultivate the British vi. 124 ; 
alliance, and a trifling annual subsidy would to a cer- 4& 7 *’ 87 
tainty have secured him in our interests. 1 

While these obvious considerations promised a ready 
sway over Dost Mahommed to the British Government, Russian 
another circumstance equally bound Kamran, the Shah Herat. 8 ° n 
of Herat, then belonging to the rival house, in our 
interests. Persia, which had now, since the peace of 
1828, been the mere vassal of Russia, laid claim to a sove- 
reignty over this city and its dependencies, founded partly Aug. 3. 
on the conquests of Nadir Shah, partly on a payment of 
tribute for a considerable period to the Shah of Persia 
by Kamran, the present ruler of Herat, and partly on 
some engagements entered into by that prince while the 
Shall of Persia was employed in reducing Khorassan to 
obedience. The claim laid extended to all Affghan- 
istan, as far as Ghuznee, and included Cabul. Great 
Britain, however, was debarred by the 9th article of the 
existing treaty from interfering between the Persians and 
Affghans, unless called on by both parties ; a thing which 
was not very likely to occur, when the former was entirely 
under the direction of Russia. The Shah of Persia was 
resolved to make good his claims by force of arms, and 
the ruler of Herat was equally determined to resist him. 
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Russia incessantly urged Persia into this contest ; Musco- 
vite officers were largely employed in drilling the Persian 
armies ; Muscovite engineers in directing their artillery ; 
and under the name of “ Russian deserters,” a regiment of 
its troops was openly employed in the Persian service, and 
was much superior in discipline and equipment to any 
force which the A Afghans could bring against it. In im- 
pelling its vassal, Persia, into this war, Russia was only 
following up its usual policy, which was to precede its 
own conquests by the arms of its dependants, as a gene- 
ral pushes forward his tirailleurs before he brings the 
masses of regular troops into action. In this extremity 
the Shah of Herat naturally looked to Great Britain for 
protection, the only power capable of counterbalancing 
the Czar in central Asia ; and thus, while the uncertainty 
> of his tenure of the throne naturally inclined Dost Mahom- 
med to our alliance, the imminent hazard of subjugation 
by Persia, backed by the Colossus of the North, was 
equally sure to retain the ruler of Herat in our interests . 1 

The only drawback to this generally auspicious state 
f of things on the side of AfFghanistan consisted in the rival 
pretensions of a new State, which had recently risen to 
eminence in the Punjaub. This was the kingdom of 
the Sikhs. This remarkable tribe had long been known 
on the banks of the Sutlej, and in customs and religion 
differed considerably from auy of the adjoining ones. It 
had never, however, attained to remarkable eminence, or 
been considered as one of the great powers of India, till 
its direction fell into the hands of a chieftain of talents 
and energy, Runjeet Singh. This sagacious and indefati- 
gable man, observing attentively the course of events for 
the last half-century between the British and the native 
powers, whom they successively vanquished, arrived at 
the conclusion that these hated islanders were for the 
time invincible, and that the only way in the end to rear 
up a barrier to their conquests, was in peace and silence 
to form a military force, disciplined after the European 
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fashion, capable of bringing into the field an army equal chap. 

to their own. For this purpose he offered the greatest XL ' ... 

encouragement to French officers to settle amongst his 1836, 

people, and intrusted them with the entire direction of 
his military forces. But it was the disbanding of so large 
a part of the sepoy force by Lord William Bentinck, in 
pursuance of the economical ideas of the day, which was 
one great source of Runjeet Singh’s military strength. 

Many of those whom he disbanded took service with the 
Sikh chief, who thus acquired an army of old British 
soldiers, directed by French officers, and trained to the 
very highest point of discipline and steadiness in the field. 

Had it been possible to have united the Sikhs with 
the Affghans in the British alliance, they would have Jealousy 
formed a barrier impenetrable alike to the bayonets and betwIenUie 
the intrigues of Russia, and which, by the vast armies ulo Aff- ud 
and the still vaster revenue of the British in India, ghans - 
might have bid defiance to the world. But, unfortu- 
nately, this was very far indeed from being the case. 

Runjeet Singh had taken advantage of the distracted 
state of the Douranee empire, in consequence of the civil 
dissensions which have been mentioned, and by the aid 
of his numerous and disciplined battalions had succeeded 
in wresting from its chief the whole province of Pesha- 
wur, being the part of Affghanistan which lay next to 
India, and which was the more valuable as nearly a 
moiety of the whole revenue of the old Affghanistan em- 
pire had been derived from its inhabitants. This invasion 
was justly regarded as an unpardonable offence by Dost 
Mahommed and the other rulers of Affghanistan, and 
they had nothing so much at heart as to regain this lost 
portion of the inheritance of their fathers. But Runjeet 
Singh was equally determined to retain it, for, next to his 
capital Lahore, it formed the brightest jewel in his crown. 

Thus the seeds of rancorous hostility and interminable 
jealousy were sown between these two powers, both of 
whom lay on the direct route from Russia to India, and 
yol. yi. 2 o 
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the alliance of either of which would be of essential im- 
portance either to the English in defending, or the Rus- 
sians in forcing an entrance into that country. To con- 
ciliate both was scarcely possible, and the great point for 
consideration was, which was most likely to prove of 
! service to our interests, and which could most be relied 
on in the contest with the great northern power which 
was evidently approaching. 1 

The war of artillery, however, was preceded, as usual 
in such cases, by the strife of diplomatists ; and there 
the ability of the Muscovites appeared more clearly 
than in their military operations. The Russian govern- 
ment despatched a confidential agent, named Vickovich, 
to Cabul, who was fortified by a holograph letter* from 
the Czar himself. He arrived in Cabul on the 19th De- 
cember 1837, ostensibly as a commercial agent, really to 
carry out the diplomatic instructions given him by Count 
Simonich, the Russian minister at Teheran, in the middle 
of September. Before his arrival, however, the British 
Government had sent Captain, afterwards Sir Alexander 
Burnes, on a similar mission to the court of Cabul, osten- 
sibly for commercial, really for political purposes. The 
British envoy had been received in the most favourable 
manner by Dost Mahommed, who made no secret of his 
anxious wish to enter into the most friendly relations with 
the British Government, and upon the promise of such a 

* “ A. C. — In a happy moment the messenger of your highness, Mirza 
Hassan, reached my court with your friendly letter. I was very much delighted 
to receive it, and very much gratified by its perusal. The contents of the letter 
prove that you are my well-wisher, and have friendly opinions towards me. It 
flattered me very much, and I was convinced of your friendship to my ever- 
lasting government. In consequence of this, and preserving the terms of 
friendship which are now commenced betwixt you and myself, in my heart I 
will feel always happy to assist the people of Cabul who may come to trade in 
my kingdom. On the arrival of your messenger, I have desired him to make 
preparations for his long journey back to you, and also appointed a man of 
dignity to accompany him on the part of my government. If it please God 
he arrives safe, he will present to you the rarities of my country, which I have 
sent through him. By the grace of God may your days be prolonged.— Sent 
from St Petersburg, the capital of Russia, on the 27th April 1837, in the 12th 
year of my reign.”— Kate, i. 201, note. 
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subsidy annually paid as would enable him to maintain chap. 
his position, to enter into an alliance offensive and defen- 
sive with them. Fifty thousand pounds a-year was all l837- 
he demanded ; a trifle in England, but a very great sum 
in those parts, as his whole revenue was only fifteen lacs 
of rupees, or £l 50,000 a-year. So great was the influence 
of the British diplomatist, and so strong the desire of the 
Affghan chief to cultivate the British alliance, that he at 
first, on learning of the Russian envoy’s approach, des- 
patched orders to prevent him from entering the city ; 
and when he did arrive, he immediately sent for the British 
agent, and declared his determination not to receive over- , „ 
tures of any sort from any other power, as long as he 
had any hope of sympathy or assistance from the British vi. 127. 
Government. 1 * 

Unfortunately, the policy of the British Government, 
and the powers committed to their envoy at Cabul, were Miserable 
very little calculated to improve these friendly disposi- sued to P - ur 
tions. The days were those of economy and retrench- Mahommed 
ment ; and anything appeared to be preferable to incur- 
ring at the moment any outlay which could possibly be 
avoided. The presents he brought for the chief and the 
ladies of his zenana were trifling and contemptible, and 

* “ On the morning of the 19th, Dost Mahommed came over early from the 
Bala-Hissar, with a letter from his son, the governor of Qhuzneo, saying that 
tho Russian agent had arrived m that city on his way to Cabul. Dost Mahom- 
med said he had come for my council on the occasion ; that he wished to have 
nothing to do with any other power than the British ; that he did not wish to 
receive any agent of any power whatever, as long as he had a hope of sym- 
pathy from us ; and that ho would order the Russian agent to be turned out, 
detained on the road, or act in any way I desired him. He gave me up all 
the letters, which I sent off express to Lord Auckland.’ , — Sir A. Burnes to 
Governor-general, 19th December 1837. Kaye, i. 188, 189. 

“ Nothing could have been more discouraging than the reception of the 
Russian agent. Dost Mahommed still clung to the belief that the British 
Government would look favourably on his case, and was willing to receive a 
little from England rather than a great deal from any other power. But he soon 
began to perceive that even that little was not to be obtained. Before the close 
of January, Burnes had received specific instructions from the Governor-general, 
and was compelled, with the strongest feelings of mortification and reluctance 
on his part, to strangle the hopes Dost Mahommed had so long encouraged of a 
friendly mediation of the British Government between the Ameer and Runjeet 
Simrh KAYE i. 190. 191. 
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painfully contrasted with the magnificent gifts which 
during the former mission had been lavished with so un- 
sparing a hand by Mr Elphinstoue, and spread such mag- 
nificent ideas of British grandeur and generosity. The 
envoy was empowered to promise nothing, engage for 
nothing ; and although accurately informed by him of 
the imminence of the danger, and that it was a neck- 
and-neck race between England and Russia, neither a 
man nor a guinea was tendered to the chief who held 
the keys of India in his hand, and could avert calami- 
ties unnumbered from the British empire.* Peshawur 
undoubtedly made a difficulty, as it was claimed and 
eagerly sought both by the Affghan and Sikh chiefs, and 
it was no easy matter for the English Government to re- 
concile their contending interests, or retain them both in 
our alliance. But such was the anxiety of Dost Mahom- 
med to preserve the most amicable relations with the 
British Government, that by the promise of a very 
moderate subsidy from then), he might easily have been 
induced to forego his demand for the disputed province, 
and remain steady in the British alliance , 1 without urging 
claims which might have compromised our relations with 

* “ We are in a mess here— Herat is besieged, and may fall, and the Empe- 
ror of Russia has sent an agent to Cabul to offer Dost Mahommcd money to fight 
Runjeet Singh. I could not believe my eyes or ears, but Captain Vickovicb (that 
is the agent’s name) arrived here with a blazing letter three feet long, and sent 
immediately to pay his respects to me. The Ameer (Dost Mahommed) camo 
over to me sharp, and offered to do as 1 liked — kick him out, or anything; and 
since he was so friendly, I said give me the letters the agent has brought, all 
of which he surrendered sharp.” — Burnes’ Private Correspondence. Kaye, 
i. 189. 

Mr McNeill’s opinion, who wrote from the court of Persia, was equally clear, 
“ Dost Mahommed Khan, with a little aid from us, could be put in possession 
of both Candahar and Herat. I anxiously hope that aid will not be withheld. 
A loan of money would possibly enable him to do this, and would give us a 
great hold upon him. He ought to be precluded from receiving any other 
foreign representatives or agents of any kind at his court, and should agree to 
transact all business with foreign powers through the British agent. Unless 
something of this kind is done, we shall never be secure ; and until Dost Mahom- 
med Khan, or some other Affghan, shall have got both Candahar and Herat 
into his hands, our position here must continue to be a false one.” — Mb 
M'Eeill to Captain Burnes, March 18th, 1887 (MS. records). 
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Runjeet Singh.* But, unhappily, Lord Auckland’s policy chap. 

was entirely different ; and before the end of January, 1— 

Captain Burnes received positive instructions, •which com- l837 ‘ 
pellcd him, to his bitter mortification, to strangle the 
sanguine hopes which Dost Mahommed had long enter- 
tained of receiving assistance from Great Britain, and in 
a manner forced him to throw himself into the arms of 
the Emperor of Russia. 

The Russian envoy was by no means equally parsimo- ^ 
nious in his professions or guarded in his promises. He Liberal pro- 
informed Dost Mahommed that he was commissioned to Russian 
express the sincere sympathy of the Russian government “ seDt ‘ 
with the difficulties under which he laboured ; that they 
were willing to assist him in expelling Runjeet Singh from 
Peshawur, and would furnish him with money for that 
purpose, and renew it annually, expecting in return the 
chieftain’s good offices. Even the mode of conveying the 
much-coveted treasure was specified ; the Russians en- 
gaging to send it to Bokhara, whence Dost Mahommed 
was expected to convey it to his own capital. At the 
same time, the combined intrigues of Russia and Persia 
succeeded in effecting a treaty with the rulers of Canda- 
har, by which they engaged to transfer to them the city 
and territory of Herat, to be held for a tribute to the 
Shah of Persia. This treaty was guaranteed by Count 
Simonich on the part of Russia, in the following terms : 

“ I, who am the minister -plenipotentiary of the exalted 
government of Russia, will be guarantee that neither on 
the part of the Shah of Persia, nor on the part of the power- 
ful Sirdars, shall there be any deviation from, nor viola- 

* t( It appears to me that the opinions of Dost Mahommed call for much, 
deliberation. It will be seen that the chief is not bent on possessing Peshawur, 
or on gratifying an enmity towards his brothers, but simply pursuing the 
worldly maxim of securing himself from injury. The arguments which he has 
adduced seem worthy of every consideration, and the more so when even an 
avowed partisan of Sultan Mahommed does not deny the justice of the Ameer’s 
objection. ** — Captain Burnes to Governor-general, 26th January 1838. 

Kaye, i. 194, note. 
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tion of, tliis entire treaty and these agreements.” Thus 
did the Russian government, in pursuance of its usual 
policy, push forward the lesser states in its alliance, or 
under its influence, to precede its disciplined battalions in 
the career .of conquest, and pioneer the way for its eagles 
in their march ; and thus skilfully did it take advantage 
of their separate designs and ambition to effect an object 
from which itself in the end was alone to profit. To the 
Shah of Persia it promised the sovereignty of Herat as 
the reward of its reduction ; to the Candahar chiefs, the 
possession of that city, subject to the suzerainty of Persia ; 
and to Dost Mahommed money to enable him to recover 
Peshawur from the Sikhs, and regain that lost appendage 
of the Douranee empire. And the object of all this com- 
plicated diplomatic intrigue was to subject Herat, Cabul, 
Candahar, and Peshawur to its influence, and thus secure 
the co-operation of the rulers in all these cities, the keys 
of the mountain-regions, in its grand design of advancing 
its dominions to the banks of the Indus . 1 * 

Herat was the place which became the first object of 
attack in pursuance of these complicated negotiations. 
“ Surrounded,” says an eyewitness, “ by a fair expanse 
of country, where alternating corn-fields, vineyards, and 
gardens vary the richness and beauty of the scene, and 
the bright waters of small running streams lighten the 
pleasant landscape, lies the city of Herat.” The eloquent 
words of Captain Conolly apply only to the beauty beyond 
the walls — within them, as in most Asiatic towns, all is 
dirt and desolation. But in a military point of view it is 
a position of the very highest importance. An army com- 
posed of foot and horse only, with a few pieces of light 

* “ The Russian ambassador, who is always with the Shah, sends you a 
letter which I enclose. The substance of his verbal message to you is, that 
if the Shah does everything you want, so much the better; and if not, the 
Russian government will furnish you with everything wanting. The object of 
the Russian envoy by this message is to have a road to the English, and for this 
they are very anxious. He is waiting for your answer, and I am sure he will 
serve you.” — Agent of Cabul to Dost Mahommed, January 14, 1838, No. 6, 
Correspondence regarding Afghanistan , laid before Parliament 
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artillery, might traverse some of the passes, seventeen thou- chap. 
sand feet in height, which intersect the stupendous range of xu 
the Hindoo Coosh ; but one equipped with heavy artillery, 1837 ' 
and all the cumbrous appliauces of modern war, can make 
its way by no other route from the north-west to the In- 
dian frontier. The city stands in a rich plain lying at 
the foot of the mountains, the extraordinary fertility of 
which, especially in grain crops, has led to its being styled 
the “granary of central Asia.” It presents, therefore, 
every advantage for the collecting of provisions and for- 
mation of magazines, to facilitate the transit, in the deso- 
late mountain region which lies beyond, of a large army. 

The city itself contains about 45,000 inhabitants, and 
stands within four solid earthen walls, each about a mile 
long, which environ it in the form of a square. These 
walls, however, when the Persian army approached them, 
were in a very decayed state. The real defence of the i p 0 ttm- 
place consisted in two covered-ways, or fausse-brayes, one fo the Su-° rt 
in the inside, and the other in the outside of the ditch, emmeia of" 
The lower one was on the level of the surrounding }. ndia ;. 
country, its parapet partly covered by a mound of earth jjo&sos; 
on the counterscarp formed by the accumulation of rub- is- 22 . 
bish from the clearings of the ditch. 1 

When the Persian army, directed by Russian officers, ^ 
and supported by a Russian battalion under the name Comme’nce- 
of “Deserters,” approached the city, it was nominally “eg®. ° fthe 
under the rule of Kamran, the only one of the royal fgj$; 17, 
family who retained a part of the former Affghan mon- 
archy. Worn out, however, by the debility induced by 
every species of excess, he was himself incapable of car- 
rying on the government, which had entirely fallen into 
the hands of his vizier, Yar Mahommed, an able and ener- 
getic, but unprincipled and profligate man, whose son was 
the governor of the city. The terms which the Persian 
shah offered to Kamran were, that he was to be deprived 
of the title of king ; a Persian garrison was to be received 
into the city, where coins were to be struck in the name, 
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and prayers offered for, the Persian king. On these con- 
ditions the Affghan chief was to be allowed to retain the 
government, and he was to join his forces to the Persian 
army and that of Dost Mahommed, and make war on the 
Sikhs. These terms were indignantly rejected by the 
Affghans ; the old animosity at the Persians revived in 
full force ; a general enthusiasm seized the people, and 
they prepared with resolute determination to maintain 
their independence. But their forces were small, their 
guns few and ill manned, their ramparts crumbling in 
decay ; and all their efforts would probably have been un- 
availing, had it not been that on the day when the king 
made his public entry into the city to direct the war, a 
young English officer was in the crowd which assembled 
to witness his arrival, who soon acquired the lead in the 
defence which heroism and talent never fail to obtain in 
presence of danger — Eldred Pottinger . 1 

The Persian army advanced in three divisions, the 
foremost of which, 10,000 strong, appeared before the 
walls in the end of October. The fortress would not have 
held out a fortnight against an Anglo-Indian army of half 
the force ; but the Persian army, though 30,000 strong 
when it all came up, contained few real soldiers, and was, 
with the exception of the Russian battalion, in a very 
rude and disorganised state. The inhabitants made a 
noble defence ; and Yar Mahommed exerted himself 
with surprising vigour to stifle discontent and provide 
the means of resistance. Ground was broken before the 
fortress on the 23d November ; but the progress of the 
siege was for long very slow, although the fire even of 
the light artillery of the Persians brought down the 
rotten parapets like tinder. Sallies were made daily ; 
and Eldred Pottinger, the real hero of the place, diffused 
into the breasts of all around him his own dauntless 
intrepidity. Under his command the operations of the 
besieged became not only energetic but skilful. The 
breaches were repaired as fast as they were made ; in 
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vain the flaming tempest descended on the inhabitants in chap. 

their houses. The people bore the conflagrations which 1 

ensued with a constancy worthy of the highest admira- ^ K * 838 ; 
tion; and though often despairing of the result, continued 219*121 !' 
with mournful firmness to assert their independence. 1 

The siege continued in this manner during the whole 
winter, without any material progress being made, except Progress of 
in the destruction of the houses in the town, accompanied ApiTis.’ 
with a melancholy loss of life. “ Scarcely a shop,” says 
Pottinger, “ had escaped destruction ; the shutters, seats, 
shelves, nay, even the very beams and door-posts, had 
been torn down for firewood ; most of the houses were 
burnt or unroofed ; scarcely any business was going on ; 
here and there were gathered knots of pale and anxious 
citizens whispering their sufferings.” Notwithstanding 
these discouraging circumstances, the defence was conti- 
nued with a constancy unsurpassed in ancient or modern 
times ; and the Affghans, leaving their walls, even made 
some successful sallies with their formidable horse upon 
the enemy. During the siege, Mr M‘Neill, the British min- 
ister at the court of Teheran, came up to the Persian 
headquarters, and exerted his great diplomatic abilities 
to effect an accommodation, but in vain. On 18th April 
the fire of the besiegers was extremely violent, and the 
breaches on the east and north were declared practicable. 

The old walls were sliding down at every round. But 
instead of waiting for the assault which was on the point 
of being delivered, the Affghans themselves leapt over the 
parapet, streamed down the breaches, and, after a despe - 1 * ^ 

rate hand-to-hand encounter, drove back the assailants at 230 , 245 .' 
all points. 2 

The 24th June was the most memorable day in the 
siege, for the final assault took place on that day. With Final a*- 
characteristic supineness, although the signs of what was j“ D e’ 24 . 
approaching were sufficiently evident, the garrison were 
off their guard. The vizier, Yar Mahommed, was at his 
quarters — most of the sentinels were asleep. Suddenly, 
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262-264; 
Pottinger’s 
Journal. 


at the signal of a discharge of a rocket from the Persian 
headquarters, five columns leapt out of the trenches 
and advanced to the assault of as many breaches. At 
four the assailants were repulsed ; but at the fifth the 
stormers, gallantly led by their officers, succeeded in forc- 
ing the lower fausse-braye, where the defenders fell to a 
man. Encouraged by this success, they pushed up the 
slope, and after a brief but desperate struggle, the upper 
fausse-braye was also carried, and a few of the most dar- 
ing assailants gained the top of the breach. They there 
met the Affghan reserve, which, by a violent rush, suc- 
ceeded in driving the assailants down. Again they re- 
turned to the charge, again they were hurled down by 
the dauntless defenders. The conflict was fierce, the 
issue doubtful. Roused by the tumult, the vizier rode 
down towards the breach accompanied by Eldred Pot- 
tinger ; but the heart of the Asiatic quailed before the 
terrors of that dreadful moment, and he could not be 
prevailed on to go to the spot where the terrible conflict 
raged. Not so the European : in that trying hour the 
West asserted its ancient superiority over the East. 
Eldred Pottinger’s resolution never failed, and at length, 
partly by energetic appeals to his honour, partly by actual 
force, the vizier was brought up by Pottinger to the men 
as they were retiring from the breach, and they were 
rallied and led again to the conflict. Headed by the 
Englishman, and impelled forward by the vizier, who 
belaboured with a huge staff the hindmost of the party, 
the Affghans returned to the charge, and, leaping over the 
parapet, rushed out upon the stormers. The Persians, 
who were advancing with loud shouts in the full confi- 
dence of victory, were seized with a sudden panic on this 
unexpected onset, and fled headlong down the breach, 
where they were almost all slaughtered by the yataghans 
and bayonets of the Affghans. The crisis was over — the 
fortress was saved . 1 The advance of Russia in central 
Asia was arrested by the heroism and conduct of one man. 
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who inspired into the sinking hearts of the garrison a chap. 

portion of his own indomitable resolution.* XL ' 

The fate of Herat was, in reality, determined on this 1888 ‘ 
day ; but the besieged were ignorant, as is often the case Extreme 
in desperate actions in war, of the magnitude of their own ot the be- 
success, and retired in sorrow and mourning from the scene Slesed ' 
of their decisive triumph. The loss the Affghans had sus- 
tained was very great : gloom overspread their spirits, de- 
spair had seized on the bravest hearts. The Persians had 
lost 1700 men in the assault, the Affghans not more than 
half the number ; but it was more severely felt, as their 
numbers were so much less considerable. Provisions also 
had become extremely scarce ; the people were dying of 
famine in the streets ; ammunition was beginning to fail, 
medical assistance and resources of all kinds were no 
longer to be had. The soldiers clamoured for bread or 
money, and increased the sufferings of the wretched inha- 
bitants by breaking into and ransacking the houses, and 
torturing the persons of such as they suspected of having 
stores of either concealed. The blockade, which for long 
had been imperfect, had now been rendered complete, and 
no supplies of any sort could reach the beleaguered and 
famishing city. But in all these respects the condition 
of the besiegers was little better, in some worse. Their 
energies were damped, sickness raged in their camp, their 
resources were well-nigh exhausted, their hopes extin- 
guished. The siege was of necessity converted into a 
blockade; it became a mere question who should starve j- 
first. Yet was there no thought in the besieged of a “ r L M r ‘ d NeiU 
surrender. “With open breaches,” says Pottingcr, “ a Palmerston, 
starving soldiery and a disaffected populace, they deter- im~ ’ 
mined to hold out to the last.” 1 

But notwithstanding all their resolution, Herat must 


* This animated description is mainly taken from Eldred Pottinger’s most 
interesting journal of tbe siege, excepting that relating to his noble personal 
conduct, which is given by Kayo ; for, like all other really brave men, he is 
silent on his own exploits. 
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at length have fallen, and famine would have vanquished 
those whom the sword could not subdue, had not exter- 
1838, nal events now begun which hastened the termination of 


so. 


raising of 
the siege. 


interference this protracted siege. The British government at Cal 
Hshfand” 8 ' cutta had at length become sensible of the vital interest 
which they had in the preservation of the gate of Hin- 
dostan, and tardily took measures to give it some slight 
succour. Lord Auckland, at the eleventh hour, and 
after the siege had lasted nine months, at the earnest 
request of Mr M‘Neill, made a demonstration in the Per- 
sian Gulf, which, though not in itself of great magni- 
tude, was attended with a surprising effect. The “Semi- 
ramis” and “Hugh Lindsay” steamers were despatched in 
the beginning of June from Bombay, with a battalion 
of marines and detachments of several regiments of na- 


junem. tive infantry, and on the 19th June anchored off - the 
island of Karrack in the Persian Gulf, where they imme- 
diately landed. Intelligence of this unexpected appari- 
tion, magnified by the hundred tongues of rumour, was 
immediately conveyed to the Persian camp before Herat, 
and arrived there a few days after the repulse of the last 
assault. Soon after, Colonel Stoddart was despatched by 
Mr M‘Neill to the Persian camp with a message, to the 
effect, that if the Persians did not retire from before 
Herat, and make reparation for the injuries which had 
been inflicted upon the English mission, it would be 
considered as a hostile demonstration against England. 
The envoy was courteously received by the Shah. “ The 
fact is,” said the latter, “ if I don’t leave Herat, there will 
be war ; is not that it 1 ” “ It is war,” replied Stoddart ; 

“ all depends on your majesty’s answer.” “We consent 
to the whole demands of the British Government,” said 
Aug. 17 . the Shah, two days afterwards. “We will not go to 
war. Were it not for their friendship, we should not 
return from before Herat. Had we known that our 
coming here would have risked the loss of their friend- 
ship, we should not have come at all.” Preparations 
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for a retreat were soon after made in the Persian chap*. 

camp. The guns were first withdrawn from their ad- — 

vanced positions ; the baggage-cattle were then collected, 1838 ' 
the tents struck, and on the 9th September the Shah 
mounted his horse and set his face homeward. The 
blockade was raised, and the Affghans beheld with Notes 
speechless joy their wasted plains freed from the presence 127 . ' ' 
of the enemy. 1 

The raising of the siege of Herat was an event of im- 
mense importance in central Asia, and if duly improved, Greater, 
would have restored British influence over its whole ex- raising of 
tent, and averted all the calamities which ensued. As A 3 e , a 8 .' ege m 
much as it raised the reputation of British arms and 
diplomacy, did it lower those of Russia. More even than 
battles, sieges have, in modern warfare, determined the 
fate of empires, and fixed the wavering current of 
general opinion in the East. The Czar had been foiled 
by England ; Eldred Pottinger was the acknowledged 
hero of Herat, Mr M‘Neill the successful diplomatic 
agent by whom the success had been eifected. British 
influence was restored at the court of Teheran ; grati- 
tude for assistance rendered pervaded Affghanistan. So 
far did these new relations proceed, that although the 
Russian government had, through their ambassador in 
Persia, Count Simonich, strongly urged the Persian gov- 
ernment to march upon Herat, advanced them 50,000 
tomauns to aid in the expedition, and engaged, in the 
event of success, to remit the whole remainder of the debt 
due by Persia to Russia under the treaty of 1828, they 
disavowed the whole affair when Lord Durham demanded 
explanations on the subject in 1839, and declared that if 
Count Simonich had encouraged Mahommed Shah to 
proceed against Herat, he had proceeded in direct viola- 
tion of his instructions. At the same time they repu- 
diated entirely Vickovich’s proceedings at Cabul ; a re " 3Kae . 
quital for valuable services by which that active agent was 279 / 286 .* 
so disconcerted that he blew out his brains. 2 
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chap. Thus did England and Russia first meet, with entire 
XL ~ defeat to the latter, in the great battle-field of central 
1838. Asia. “ If we go on at this rate,” said Baron Brunow, the 
Greattf- ambassador of the Czar in London, to Sir John Hob- 
Sat of 1 ’ 8 house, “ the Cossack and the Sepoy will soon meet on the 
Russia. banks of the Oxus.” “ Very probably, baron,” replied 
the latter ; “ but however much I should regret the colli- 
sion, I should have no fears of the result.” In truth, 
the designs of Russia had now met with a signal check, 
and her aggressive policy had recoiled upon her own 
head. The system of impelling the northern powers 
upon the south before her own forces were brought into 
action ; of bribing Persia to cuter into the contest by 
the promise of Herat and the remission of the un- 
paid debt, Affghanistan by the offer of aid to recover 
Peshawur, and the Sikhs by indemnity for the loss of 
Peshawur by the spoils of India, had broken down at 
the outset. The influence of England in central Asia, 
well-nigh lost by the parsimonious system of late years, 
had been restored by the heroism of an English officer, 
and the devoted gallantry of his Affghan followers. 
Nothing was wanting but a conciliatory and liberal 
policy to secure the Affghanistan chiefs, now violently 
roused against Russia by the onslaught against Herat, 
in the English alliance. Unfortunately these eminently 
favourable circumstances were turned to no account, or 
rather rendered the prolific source of evil, by the policy 
which they induced in the British Government. Instead 
of entering into an alliance with Dost Maliommed, the 
ruler of the people’s choice, and who, by his vigour and 
capacity, had won for himself a throne by showing he 
was worthy of it, and capable of meeting the wants of the 
country, they determined on dethroning that chief, and 
placing the exiled discrowned sovereign, Shah Soojah, 
on the throne. The fact of his having proved incapable 
of ruling, or maintaining himself in power, and having 
been for thirty years an exile, during which he had, like 
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his fellow-exiles in Europe, “ learned nothing, forgotten chap. 
nothing,” was deemed of less importance than having a XL ~ 

sovereign on the throne who owed his restoration to 1888 ‘ 
British interference, and was identified with our Govern- 
ment by present interest aud past obligation. 

The result has proved that a greater and more lament- 
able mistake never was committed by any government. Gieatmis- 
Shah Soojah was not only incapable of ruling Affghan- m!it e dTn 
istan, but he was in the highest degree unpopular with its*j"“£“^ ie 
inhabitants. At once weak and cruel, irresolute and re- £ n s li » h 
vengeful, he was utterly disqualified to rule a nation of men ‘- 
barbarians, and possessed no merit but the unwearied per- 
severance with which he had striven to regain the lost 
inheritance of his fathers. On the other hand, Dost 
Mahommed was in the highest degree popular with all 
classes, and by his vigour and capacity lie had suc- 
ceeded in establishing his power on a solid foundation. 

True, he was a usurper, the son of the vizier ; he had 
gained a throne by dispossessing his lawful sovereign. 

But Shah Soojah was no better ; he had for a brief 
period held the throne by expelling from it his elder 
brother, who had himself won it by dethroning and de- 
priving of sight Zomaun Shah, the true inheritor of the 
crown of the Douranee empire. The race of the viziers 
had succeeded to that of the imbecile shahs, as that of 
the Maires du Palais, from which Charles Martel and 
Charlemagne sprung, had in the olden time to the worn- 
out dynasty of the rois faineants of the first race in 
France. The claim of legitimacy had as little to recom- 
mend Shah Soojah as his personal character or qualifi- 
cations. He was not the rightful heir to the throne ; 
Kamran the victorious, the ruler of Herat, and his family, 
came in before him. In every point of view, therefore, 
the determination to replace Shah Soojah upon the throne, 
and displace Dost Mahommed, was inexpedient and unjust. 

It was unjust to the rightful heir, for it tended to place 
a usurper permanently on the throne ; it was unjust to 
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the Affghans, for it was intended to deprive them of their 
inherent right, so frequently exercised amidst the changes of 
Asiatic government, of choosing their own ruler, and to force 
upon them a weak and hated sovereign, equally incapable 
of winning a throne by conquest or retaining it from inhe- 
ritance. It was unjust towards Dost Mahommed, who, 
so far from injuring, had done everything in his power to 
favour British, subjects and interests, and had evinced the 
greatest anxiety to enter into the closest alliance with the 
government of Calcutta. It was to the last degree inex- 
pedient for our Indian empire, for instead of erecting a 
powerful barrier against the threatening dangers of Rus- 
sian conquest, it was calculated to weaken that which 
already existed, to involve the English Government in the 
endless maze of AfFghan politics, and instead of bringing to 
their support a powerful ally and a gallant people, to en- 
cumber them by the defence of a distant dependant, who 
could be upheld only by the force of foreign bayonets. 

These considerations, which were strongly urged upon 
Lord Auckland by Captain Burnes and those best ac- 
quainted with the real state of Affghanistan, were entirely 
disregarded, and it was resolved at all hazards to dispos- 
sess Dost Mahommed, and in his room place Shah Soojah 
on the throne.* This was done by the sole authority of 
the Governor-general and his confidential advisers, then 
assembled at Simlah to enjoy the cool breezes of the 
first slopes of the Himalaya during the sultry season ; the 
Supreme Council at Calcutta, though they afterwards ad- 
hibited their official consent to the measures, were not, in 
the first instance, consulted in their preparation. Having 
taken his resolutions, Lord Auckland was not long in 

* “ In October 1838, the author (M. Martin, Esq.), deeply convinced of the 
unjust and perilous nature of the war, drew up a memorandum which the 
Marquess Wellesley transmitted to Sir John Cam Hobhouse, then President of 
the Board of Control. His lordship subsequently addressed a communication 
to Sir John against the AfFghan war, predicting ‘that our difficulties would 
commence when our military successes ended/ The Duke of Wellington, Mr 
Mountstuart Elphinstone, Mr Edmonstone, Mr Metcalfe, and other Indian 
statesmen, took the same view of the question.” — M. Martin, 435, note. 
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carrying them into effect. After a brief negotiation with chap. 

the discrowned exile at Loodiana, a tripartite treaty was ‘ 

concluded at Lahore, on the 26th June 1838, between 1838 ' 
the Governor-general, Runjeet Singh, and Shah Soojah, 
which, to the infinite astonishment of the latter, restored 
him to his ancestral throne. The principal articles of 
the treaty were, that the British Government and the 
chiefs of Lahore recognised Shah Soojah as the sove- 
reign of Affghanistan ; and he on his part engaged to 
cede Peshawur, Attock, and their dependencies, to the 
Rajah of Lahore ; that the rajah undertook to despatch 
a body of troops to aid in re-establishing the Affghan 
prince on the throne ; that the three contracting powers 
engaged mutually to defend each other in case of attack ; 
and the Shah promised not to enter into any negotia- 
tions with any foreign state without the knowledge and 
consent of the British and*Sikh governments, and bound 
himself to “ oppose any power having the design to in- 
vade the British and Sikh territories by force of arms, to 
the utmost of his ability.” Lastly, Shah Soojah pro- 
mised uot to disturb his nephew, the ruler of Herat, in his 
possessions, and renounced all claim of supremacy over the 
ameers of Scinde, who were to remain in possession of, Seethe 
their country under the condition only of paying a mode- £ r a “ ty . in 
rate tribute to Shah Soojah, the amount of which was to 320-323. 
be fixed by the British Government. 1 

It must be confessed that at first sight the treaty 6fi 
appeared to have conferred as great a benefit upon the 
British as the Sikh government. It secured the two treaty, 
powerful states of Lahore and Cabul in the English alli- 
ance, solved, in appearance at least, the differences between 
them, and seemed to provide an effective barrier against 
Muscovite aggression, alike in the mountains of Affghan- 
istan and on the banks of the Indus. But these advan- 
tages, so specious in appearance, and not altogether des- 
titute of foundation, in reality were entirely neutralised, 
and in effect turned into evils, by the inherent injustice 

VOL. vi. 2 P 
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with which it was tainted. It professed to regulate 
‘ everything from views of expedience, and the supposed 
advantage of the British Government, by treaties con- 
cluded only with courts, forgetting that the people also 
required to be thought of; and that it was an unhal- 
lowed mode of cementing an alliance intended to serve as 
a barrier against Muscovite aggression, to commence with 
an act of spoliation equal to any of those with which the 
great northern potentate was charged. 1 

It was at first intended to assist Shah Soojah for the 
recovery of his throne only by a very small British auxiliary 
force ; and with this view it was announced in a procla- 
mation issued by the Governor-general, that the Shah 
“should enter AfFghanistan surrounded by his own troops.” 
With this view, 4000 irregulars were raised and placed 
under the nominal command of Prince Timour, eldest son 
of Shah Soojah, but really under the direction of British 
officers, and entirely paid from the British treasury. To 
this were to be added 6000 Sikhs under the command of 
Runjeet Singh’s generals, who was also to station an army 
of 15,000 men in observation in the province of Peshawur. 
These forces, with the aid of the terror and influence of 
the English name, and the supposed anxiety of the AfF- 
ghaus to regain the rule of their old princes, would, it was 
hoped, suffice for the change of dynasty in AfFghanistan, 
without imperilling any considerable body of British 
troops in its terrible defiles. Burnes, though he earnestly 
counselled that the case of Dost Mahommed should be 
reconsidered, and that we should act with him * rather 
than against him, yet gave it as his decided opinion, that 

* “ It remains to be reconsidered why we cannot act with Dost Mahommed. 
He is a man of undoubted ability, and has at heart a high opinion of the 
British nation ; and if half of what you must do for others were done for him , 
and offers made which he could see would conduce to his interests, he would 
abandon Russia and Persia to-morrow . It may be said, that opportunity has 
been given him ; but I would rather discuss this in person, with you, for I 
think there is much to be said for him. Government have admitted that he 
had at best but a choice of difficulties ; and it should not be forgotten that we 
promised nothing, and Persia and Russia held out a great deal.” — Captain 
Burnes to Governor-general, June 1, 1838, Kate, i. 340. 
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if his dethronement was determined on, these measures chap. 

would be amply sufficient to accomplish the object in 

view.* But more accurate information soon convinced im 
the Government that these expectations were fallacious, and 
that if Shah Soojah was really to be restored, it could 
only be by a British military force capable in reality, and 
not in name merely, of effecting the entire conquest of 
Afghanistan. Although, therefore, the assurances were 
still held out that Shall Soojah should enter Afghanistan 
surrounded only by his own troops, and relying for his 
restoration on the loyalty of his subjects, yet, in reality, , Kaye i 
preparations were made for an expedition of a very differ- :],j la ' ra 4 ta * 
ent description, and for extending British influence and vi. ho- 1,4- 
authority far beyond the Punjaub and the Indus, to the 435. ’ 
distant snows of the Hindoo Coosli. 1 1 

The force provided for the Afghanistan expedition, 
when it was finally decided on, was extremely formidable, The forces, 
and much more than sufficient, if it had not been for the 

* “ As for Shah Soojah personally, tlio British Government have only to send 
him to Peshawur with an agent, and two of its own regiments as an honorary 
escort, and an avowal to the Affghans that we have taken up his cause, to insure 
his bnng fixed for ever on the throne. The Maharajah’s opinion has only there- 
fore to be asked on the ex-king’s advanco to Peshawur, granting him at the 
same time four or five of the regiments which have no Sikhs in their ranks, 
and Soojah becomes king.”— Captain Burnes to Governor-general, July 3, 

1838. Kaye, i. 342. 

t “ His majesty, Shah Soojah, will enter Afghanistan surrounded by his 
own troops, and will bo supported against foreign interference and factious 
opposition by a British army. The Govei nor- general confidently hopes that the 
Shah will be Speedily replaced on his throne by his own subjects and adhe- 
lents ; and when once he shall be secured m power, and the independence and 
integrity of Affghamstan established, the British army will bo withdrawn. The 
Governor-general has been led to these measures by the duty which is imposed 
upon him of providing for the security of the possessions of the British crown ; 
but he rejoices that m the discharge of that duty ho will be enabled to assist 
in restoring the union and prosperity of the Affghan people. Throughout the 
approaching operations, British influence will be sedulously employed to fur- 
ther every measure of general benefit, to reconcile differences, to secure obli- 
vion of injuries, and to put an end to the distractions by which, for so many 
years, the welfare and happiness of the Affghans have been impaired. Even to 
the chiefs whose hostilo proceedings have given just cause of offence to the 
British Government, it will seek to secure liberal and honourable treatment on 
their tendering early submission, and ceasing from opposition to that course of 
measures which may be judged most suitable for the general advantage of their 
country.” — Proclamation, Oct. 1, 1838. Kaye, i. 359. 
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chap, difficulties of the country, for the entire and lasting sub- 
XL ' jugation of Affghauistan. The chief force destined for the 
1838, expedition was styled the “ Army of the Indus,” after the 
style of Napoleon’s bulletins, and by the end of November 
it was all assembled in the neighbourhood of Ferozepore. 
It consisted at first of a very large force, chiefly drawn 
from Bengal, consisting of 28,000 men, which assembled 
in the neighbourhood of the Sikh forces, and exhibited 
a stupendous proof of the power and resources of the 
British forces in India ; for the troops were assembled at 
the foot of the Himalaya, a thousand miles from Calcutta, 
and they were attended by nearly 100,000 camp-followers, 
and 30,000 beasts of burden. Only four European regi- 
ments, however, were in this great force, viz. the 13 th and 
Buffs, and 16th Lancers, and the Bengal European regi- 
ment. But before the review had ceased, or active opera- 
tions could be commenced, intelligence arrived of the rais- 
ing of the siege of Herat, and the retreat of the Persian 
army : less preparation was now deemed necessary, and a 
part only of the assembled force received orders to move 
forward. It consisted of three brigades of infantry, two 
of cavalry, and a considerable number both of siege, 
horse, and field guns, amounting to 9500 men of all arms ; 
while 6000 more, raised for the immediate service of Shah 
Soojah, accompanied that prince in his entry into his long 
lost dominions. Sir Henry Fane, an officer of tried 
energy and ability, in whom the Bengal army had un- 
bounded confidence, at first had the command-in-chief. 
But before the march from Ferozepore began, he surren- 
i Kaye, i. dered the post he held, partly from ill health, partly 
Thornton, f rom thinking there was nothing more to do, into the 
vi.iA8.i63; hands of Sir John Keane, also a veteran of Peninsular 

Martin, ^ 

MemoL°s tl i S ^ ame > but n °t 01 the same suavity of temper, nor, equally 
107 -no.’ ' with his predecessor, known to the troops he was des- 
tined to command. 1 

Before the army commenced its march, a series of mag- 
nificent spectacles, eminently characteristic of Eastern 
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manners and habits, took place on occasion of the meeting chap. 
of the Governor-general at Ferozepore ■with the aged chief XL ' 
of Lahore, not inaptly styled “ the Lion of the Punjaub.” im 
On one day the British force was manoeuvred by Sir Magnitice.it 
Henry Faue, to the infinite amazement of the Asiatics ; ?he P Pun-"‘ 
on the next the Sikhs were exercised in presence of the 2g 
English officers by their chiefs, and made a most credit- 1838< 
able appearance. The meeting of the Governor-general 
with the Lahore chief, in a place selected for the purpose, 
about four miles from the river Gharra, presented an un- 
rivalled scene of magnificence and splendour. A noble 
guard of honour lined the way, as, amidst the roar of artil- 
lery and the clang of military music, Runjeet Singh came 
forth in the centre of a line of elephants to the Governor- 
general’s tent, who advanced to meet him. So great 
was the throng, so violent the press, when these two great 
potentates met, that many of the attendant Sikhs believed 
there was a design to destroy their chief, “ and began to 
blow their matches and grasp their weapons with a mingled 
air of distrust and ferocity.” Soon, however, a passage 
was made, and the little decrepit old man was seen totter- 
ing into the tent, supported on the one side by the Gover- 
nor-general, on the other by Sir Henry Fane, whose fine 
figure strangely contrasted with the bent and worn-out 
form of the Eastern chieftain. Next day the Maharajah re- 
ceived Lord Auckland in his tent, who returned his visit. 

The magnificence of the scene then exceeded that of the 
preceding day, and the Sikhs fairly outdid the British in 
Oriental splendour. The brilliant costumes of the Sikh 3 K 
sirdars, the gorgeous trappings of their horses, the glittering 373^75'; 
steel casques, and corslets of chain armour, the scarlet-and- Narrative,’ 
yellow dresses, the tents of crimson and gold, the long lines Five^vear’ 
of elephants, and still longer squadrons of cavalry, formed ’ 7 n 6 [ n s d 4 a c ’_ 74 ’ 
an unrivalled spectacle of Eastern magnificence . 1 But , 
different emotions arose, and every British heart beat with of Afghan- 
emotion, when, in that distant land, the well-known notes 107"’ 
of the national anthem arose from a Sikh band, and the 
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guns of the Kalsa thundered forth salute to the represen- 
tative of Queen Victoria. 

It was not, however, only in these scenes of splendour 
- that the Afghanistan army was to be engaged. Could 
the future have been foreseen, the arid march, the muffled 
drum, the wasted host, would have arisen in mournful so- 
lemnity before the dazzled vision. Little anticipating the 
catastrophe which awaited them, the British officers re- 
turned gaily to their tents, charmed with the present, 
careless of the future. Like the French officers setting 
out on the Moscow campaign, they were in the highest 
spirits, anticipating only a military promenade of six 
months, to be followed by a speedy return to their quar- 
ters at Calcutta or Bombay, and regretting only that the 
raising of the siege of Herat had deprived them of the 
laurels won in Russian warfare, with which they hoped to 
adorn their brows. The march of the principal army 
under Sir John Keane began on the 2d December, and it 
was determined that its route should be through Scinde, 
in a north-westerly direction, to cross the Indus at Bukhur. 
From thence it was to move by Shikarpoor and Dadur to 
the mouth of the Bolan Pass, and after surmounting that 
arduous ascent, it was to move by Quettah to Candahar, 
and thence by Ghuznee to Cabul. This was a strangely 
devious course, for the army was to move over two sides 
of a triangle instead of the third ; but the object of 
taking this circuitous route was to coerce and overawe the 
Ameers of Scinde, whose hostility was apprehended on 
good grounds, and who occupied an important military 
position, commanding the communications of the army. 
The army headed by Prince Timour was to proceed by 
the direct route through the Kbyber Pass, the tribes 
guarding which were to be propitiated by British gold. 1 

The army of Shah Soojah headed the line of march, 
in order to keep up the appearance of the movement 
being a national one, and not supported by foreign bayo- 
nets. But a difficulty occurred at the very outset of their 
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career. By the existing treaty with the Ameers of Scinde, chap. 
it was stipulated that the navigation of the Indus should XL ~ 
be opened, but only to merchant vessels, the passage of im 
vessels of war or military stores being expressly prohi- Early <iiffi. 
bited. That great stream, however, had now become the march 
the principal line of communication for the British 
army, which at all hazards required to be kept open, and 
rendered available for military stores of every descrip- 
tion. The treaty was therefore openly set at nought, and 
it was intimated to the Ameers that military stores of every 
kind must pass through their territory. Shah Soojah 
also made large demands of money from these unhappy 
chiefs, under the name of arrears of tribute, which 
amounted at first to £250,000, and were only at last 
compromised for £100,000. Remonstrance or complaint 
on the part of the native powers was alike stopped by the 
sabre and the bayonet. 1 The Ameers were openly told that sa )e ’ 
“they might as well hope to dam up the Indus at Bukhur, 
as to stop the approach of the British army and that the 
day when they “ connected themselves with any other 
power than the British, would be the last of their inde- 
pendence, if not their rule.” Hyderabad, their capital 
city, which had threatened resistance to this fearful in- 
road of armed men, was forced to purchase abstinence 
from pillage by payment of £100,000. Thus, in breach SKaye . 
of treaties and open violence, commenced this ill-starred 8»<J-3«ss 

1 . . JhointoD, 

expedition, destined to bring a terrible retribution on the ji. io 2 -i 6 ?> ; 
rulers who had originated, and the nation which had per- 435 . 
mitted it. 2 

The Shah’s army, forming the advanced guard, reached 
the banks of the Indus on the 16 th January, having sus- Passage of 
tained little loss except in camels, great numbers of which and march 
perished from fatigue and change of forage. Desertion SSum pS*. 
had, however, already become frequent in the Shah’s 
ranks, the hardships of that wearisome march inspiring the 
most dismal apprehensions in the feeble inhabitants of 
Hindostan. Their forebodings proved too well founded. 
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chap. The army consisted of 9500 fighting men, 38,000 camp- 
— _1_ followers, and 30,000 camels ; and it was with the utmost 
1839, difficulty, and only by the most strenuous efforts on the 
part of the commissariat officers, that provisions could be 
got for the enormous multitude in their march over the 
plains which lay between Ferozepore and the Indus. But 
the army was, generally speaking, still in high spirits. 
The weather was clear, bright, and invigorating. Supplies 
were, by herculean efforts, obtained in abundance ; and 
at length the long-wished-for waters of the Indus ap- 
peared, and the fortress of Buklmr, which commanded the 
passage, having been seized, partly by persuasion, partly 
by violence, the army was crossed over on a bridge of 
boats. But when they quitted the banks of the Indus 
the difficulties of the march appeared in appalling magni- 
tude. In the vast expanse of sandy desert, not a spot of 
green pasture met the eye, not a sound of rushing water 
saluted the ear. The hard, salt-mixed sand crackled 
under their horses’ feet as the cavaliers galloped over 
the wilderness in search of the promised land. But it 
was long of appearing. The march from Shikarpoor to 
Dadur, at the mouth of the Bolan Pass, is a hundred aud 


forty-six miles, which was traversed in sixteen painful 
marches. Water and forage there were none to be had 
in that howling wilderness. The camels, parched with 
thirst, fell down dead by scores on the road-side ; and 


the fainting troops threw themselves on the yet quivering 
remains in quest of the little store of water they carried 
in their intestines. At length, to their unspeakable joy, 
1 Havelock, ^ ie ) r reached Dadur ; but as there were no provisions 
wT ' tbere > and 0Ill J a month’s supply remained on their beasts 
Thornton burden, ^ was deemed indispensable to push on, and 
vi. 166-169. in the middle of March the Bengal army entered the for- 
midable Bolan Pass. 1 


Fortunately negotiation and gold, preceding the army, 
had there disarmed the hostility of the Beloochee tribes 
who held the pass, and no difficulties were to be appre- 
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hended but such as arose from the obstacles and impedi- chap. 
ments of nature. But they were so great as to occasion XL ~ 
a very great loss to the army, and such as, if combined • 18 f 9 - 
with any serious resistance from man, would have ren- Passage of 
dered the passage impracticable. The pass is nearly p a e ss?° lan 
sixty miles in length, of continued and often very rapid 
ascent, shut in with stupendous precipices or wooded 
cliffs on either side. The joyful sound of rushing waters 
was here to be heard ; but it little availed the thirsty 
troops, for the torrent which roared by their side was 
polluted by the multitude of dead camels which had 
fallen or been thrown into it by the advanced columns. 

The road was composed of sharp flint stones, which 
lamed the cattle, and such as fell behind were immedi- 
ately seized by the marauding tribes which infested the 
flanks and rear of the army. The road was strewed 
with baggage, abandoned tents, and stores ; and luxuries 
which a few weeks before or after would have fetched 
their weight in gold, were cast aside, or left to be tram- 
pled down by the cattle in the rear. At length the worn- 
out troops emerged from the pass, and beheld with un- 
speakable joy an open mountain-valley spread out before 
them. “ The clear crisp climate,” says an eyewitness, 

“ braced the European frame ; and over the wide plain, 
bounded by noble mountain-ranges, intersected by many 
sparkling streams, and dotted with orchards and vine- I ,^ v 1 e 94 ; k ’ 
yards, the eye ranged with delight; while the well-known 
carol of the lark, mounting up in the fresh morning air, Thornton, 
broke with many home associations charmingly on the 170. 
English ear.” 1 

On the 26th March the Bengal column reached ^ 

Quettah, a miserable town, presenting no supplies what- increased 
ever to the troops ; and then the difficulties of his posi- of the” 8 ” 
tion began painfully to present themselves to the com- troop8, 
manding officer. Here Sir Willoughby Cotton had 
orders to wait for further instructions ; but this had 
become impossible, for the supplies of the army were 
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chap, becoming very low, and although they were doled out in 
XL ' the scantiest measure to the unfortunate soldiers and 
18: ' 9> camp-followers, yet they could not, even by the most 
rigid economy, be made to last much longer. The loaf 
of the European soldier was diminished in weight ; the 
native troops received only a pound, the camp-followers 
half a pound, of flour a-day. Starvation stared them 
all in the face. In this extremity Captain Burnes re- 
paired to Khelat, and by the promise of ample subsi- 
dies obtained from the khan of that place some trifling 
supplies of grain and camels, but adequate only to the 
wants of a few days. Supplies could not be found in the 
country. The inhabitants were subsisting on herbs and 
grasses gathered in the jungle. It was only by bringing 
down sheep from the higher mountains that any addition 
to the food of the army could be obtained. To push on 
as rapidly as possible, and reach a more fruitful region, 
was the only course which could be followed ; but though 
Cotton acted with promptitude and decision, he was 
forced to wait till Sir J. Keane came up and assumed the 
command. Then the army advanced rapidly, and at length, 
on the 25th April, Shah Soojah, accompanied by the Brit- 
ish officers, reached Candahar, the second city in his domi- 
nions, and the wearied troops found rest and food in a 
fruitful country. The losses in the march, though wholly 
unopposed, had been enormous : 20,000 beasts of burden 
had perished, whose remains had for long furnished the 
chief food to the troops, whose ordinary rations had been 
reduced to a fourth part of their usual amount. The suffer- 
ings of the men, and still more of the animals, during the 
latter part of the march, were indescribable ; and never 
before had been seen how dependent is man on the vital ele- 
ment of water. Horses, already half starved for want of 
grain and grass, were throughout the day panting in all the 
agonies of thirst ; and in the evening a few drops of water 
could not be obtained even to mix the medicines of the sick 
in the hospitals. Anxious looks were cast to every green 
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mound in the arid waste, and its base searched by panting chap. 

crowds in search of the limpid stream. If a stream was 

seen glittering through the trees on the side of the road, 1839 ‘ 
men, horses, and camels rushed with unbridled impetu- 
osity to the side, and plunged their heads in the refresh- 
ing wave, drinking till they nearly burst. Often, when 
water was to be had only in small quantities, officers even 
of the highest rank voluntarily shared the much-coveted 
fluid with the humblest privates, proving that the Euro- i IIavolock 
pean had not degenerated from the time when, in the xmiVn on 4 5 
same desert, Alexander the Great, pouring away the hel- vi. 173-175; 
met filled with water offered to him, quenched the thirst 41&421'. 
of a whole army. 1 

The reception given to Shah Soojah in Candahar was 
very flattering, and such as to justify in a great degree Reception 
the assurances held out by Captain Burnes and Mr Soojah in 
Macuaghten as to the disposition of the people to hail Apri'S’ 
with joy the restoration of a prince of the ancient line- 
age. An immense crowd assembled to greet his ap- 
proach ; there were shouts, and the sound of music, and 
the noise of firing, and the countenances of the people 
evinced at least momentary pleasure. In the evening 
Mr Macnaghten wrote to Lord Auckland — “ The Shah 
made a grand public entry into the city this morning, and 
was received with feelings amounting nearly to adora- 
tion.” But the pleasing anticipations formed from this 
reception were much dispelled by what appeared at a 
grand review of the army, held a few days after, when the 
restored monarch first ascended the “ musnud,” or throne 
of state. The pageant was magnificent, and the troops, 
now recovered from their fatigues, made a brilliant ap- 
pearance. But there was no enthusiasm in the crowd ; 

“ no one said God bless him.” The English officers sur- 
rounded the king in their splendid uniforms of scarlet,^ . 
and gold : but few Affghans approached him. 2 Murmurs 126-428;' 

° \ , , r . r ±, . . ,. „ , , . . Thornton, 

were openly heard against the r ennghees (infidels), who vi. 176-178. 
were come to exterminate the true believers ; and it was 
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already evident that the Affghan throne, in the person of 
Shah Soojah, could be maintained only by British bayonets. 

Soon after these operations were concluded by the 
army of Sir John Keane in western Affghanistan, the 
eastern force, nominally under Prince Timour, but really 
under Colonel Wade, was engaged in the arduous task 
of surmounting the Khvber Pass. This was a service 
of very great difficulty, for not only was the defile of 
great length and terrific strength, but to force it Wade 
had only a motley crowd of 6000 Hindoos, Sikhs, and 
Affghans, upon the fidelity of whom it was impossible to 
rely. The operation, however, was conducted with more 
facility than, in the circumstances, could have been ex- 
pected. The Afredis who held the pass had had ample 
time to mature their defences during the long time that 
the British auxiliary forces lay at Peshawur ; but such 
was the vigour of Wade’s operations when he did advance, 
and such his diplomatic skill, that, partly by force, partly 
by address, all resistance was overcome. Prince Timour 
proved a weak, incapable man, who could never, unaided, 
have led his troops through the Khyber ; but his defi- 
ciencies were amply supplied by the energy and ability of 
the British officers in command of the expedition. The 
pass was surmounted with but a desultory resistance, in 
overcoming which, however, the troops, regular and irre- 
gular, evinced the greatest spirit, and the Sikhs in par- 
ticular gave token of those martial qualities which were 
destined ere long to try to the uttermost the prowess of 
the British soldier in the field. On the 25th July the 
fortress of Ali-Musjid, which commands the entrance of 
the defile, was invested, and on the following day it 
yielded to the well-directed fire of the guns under Lieut. 
Barr, of the Bengal artillery. 1 This success, and the 
. imposing aspect of the army which swept through the 
pass, broke up the confederacy of the tribes who were 
inclined to dispute the passage : some drew off their 
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forces in despair ; some opened their doors to the magic chap. 
of a golden key. All opposition was finally overcome, — 
and on the 3d September, Wade and Prince Timour 1839 ‘ 
reached Cabul, which had previously been occupied by 
Sir John Keane’s forces. 

The commencement of this formidable war, and the 

60 

plunging so large a part of the British forces into the Great sen- 
distant defiles of Afghanistan, produced an immense imhafrom 
sensation in India, and evinced the treacherous surface *^ e ts 
on which the British Government was reposing in fancied 
security. The native states on the borders were begin- 
ning to evince signs of feverish anxiety. From the hills 
of Nepaul to the jungles of Burmah came threats, at first 
smothered, but ere long openly uttered, of invasion. Even 
in our own provinces, and those longest subjected to our 
rule, there was an uneasy restless feeling among all 
classes — the well-known and often unaccountable pre- 
cursor of external catastrophe or internal revolution. 

This feeling was peculiarly strong amoug the Mussulman 
inhabitants, forming above fifteen millions in the upper 
provinces. It was akin to that which, eight-and- thirty 
years before, had alarmed Marquess Wellesley, when 
Zemaun Shah threatened a descent from the mountains 
with the whole forces of central Asia, to exterminate the 
haughty infidels who had so long oppressed the land. In 
their eyes the approaching conflict assumed the air of a 
religious crusade. It was believed that the Feringhees 
were preparing to scale the mountains — “the native 
guardians of the land ” — in order to exterminate the race 
of true believers in their strongholds, but that the follow- 
ers of the Prophet would rise up in countless multitudes, 
repel the vain assault, pour down over the plains of the 
Punjaub and the Ganges, and wrest all the country, from 
the Indus to the sea, from the infidel usurpers. 1 So gene- 
ral were these feelings, so common the panic excited, that mj*’ 
they formed the topic of conversation in the bazaars of 
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Calcutta and Bombay, and occasioned a serious decline 
in the value of the public securities. 

But 'whatever might be the expectations and hopes 
of the Hindoo and Mahommedan powers in India, the 
march of events, iu the first instance at least, was very 
different, and a signal triumph awaited the arms of 
Christendom in the very cradle of the rule of the Cres- 
cent in central Asia. The stay of the army of Sir 
John Keane in Candahar was very brief, and not more 
than was indispensable to enable them to recover from 
the toils and hardships of their long and exhausting 
march. It was expedient to press forward, and take 
advantage of the disunion and consternation which the 
rapid advance and unexpected successes of the British 
army had occasioned among the Affghanistan tribes. 
The bloodless fall of Candahar had struck terror into the 
souls of the partisans of Dost Mahommed, though it had 
been expected by that sagacious chief himself, who was 
well aware it was the stronghold of the Douranee dynasty. 
But he had never anticipated the successful passage of 
the Bolan and Kojuk passes ; still less that the terrors 
of the far-famed Khyber should have been surmounted by 
a mere motley array of Asiatics, led only by European 
officers. Disunion evidently prevailed in the country ; the 
hopes of Feringhee gold bad done more than the dread of 
the Feringhee bayonets. A powerful force was advanc- 
ing agaiust his capital, both by the eastern and western 
passes ; he was obliged to divide his troops in order to 
oppose them, and he knew not on whom, in this strait, he 
could rely to repel the threatened invasion. His empire 
was crumbling to pieces before his eyes. This state of 
things made it advisable to press upon the enemy before 
he had recovered from his consternation, and accordingly 
Sir John Keane, in the beginning of July, set out on his 
march for Cabul by the route of Ghuznee . 1 

This far-famed fortress lies on the direct road from 
Candahar to Cabul, distant two hundred and thirty miles 
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from the former, and ninety from the latter. The whole chap. 

country on either side through which the road passes 1— 

is open and level, fruitful and abounding with supplies, 19 g 9 ' 
and presenting no obstacles to an advancing army. The Description 
town itself is inferior, both in importance and population, and plans ’ 
to either of these capital cities ; but the strength of its hommed Ma 
citadel, which was universally deemed impregnable in 
Asia, as well as its position, commanding the principal 
road to Cabul, rendered it, in a military point of view, a 
post of the highest importance. The rampart, which is 
sixty feet high, of good masonry, is built on a scarped 
mount, thirty-five feet high, rising from a wet ditch, 
and defended by numerous towers, a fausse-braye, and 
various skilfully constructed outworks. The interior of 
the town by no means corresponds to this imposing ex- 
terior. Situated on the extreme point of a low range of 
hills, it is composed of mean houses and narrow streets ; 
but the citadel contains spacious squares, overshadowed 
by lofty trees, handsome palaces, aud stabling for an 
entire briga'de of cavalry. The governor of the place, 

Hyder Khan, had a large garrison of trusty troops under 
his command. To guard against the gates being blown 
open, as had so often been done by the British in Indian 
warfare, they were all walled up, except the one to the 
northward leading to Cabul. The ramparts w r ere lofty 
and massy, incapable of being breached but by heavy 
artillery and regular approaches. Dost Mahommed 
never supposed that the English general would attempt 
the reduction of a place of such strength, least of all 
by a coup-de-main. He thought they would mask it, 
and push forward towards Cabul, where he was prepared 
to meet them. With this view he had largely strength- 
ened the garrison, and stationed a body of irregular horse 
on the hills in the neighbourhood, who were to sally forth , 
and threaten the communications and rear of the in- 443$horn- 
vaders, 1 while he himself arrested them in front, in a ise/ 1 ' ’ 
strong position which he had occupied twenty miles in 
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chap, front of Cabul, and commanding all tlie approaches to 
— ^1— that city. 

1 gg 9 ‘ But Dost Mahommed’s well-conceived plan was entirely 
Melancholy defeated, for the British commander had no intention 
fotfeLz- of merely masking Ghuznee. Ahdool Racked Khan, a 
phnoTthe nephew of Dost Mahommed, had joined the British army 
juty 22. on its approach to the fortress. He was a man of intelli- 
gence, and well acquainted with the fortifications ; and he 
revealed to Major Thomson, the chief engineer, the im- 
portant secret of the weak point where an assault might be 
hazarded with a prospect of success. Before the attack 
was made, however, a deplorable event occurred, which 
demonstrated both the desperate character of the fanatics 
with whom we had to deal, and the revengeful disposition 
of the sovereign whom we were striving to put on the 
throne. A band of frantic Mahommcdans, named Ghazees, 
incited by the priests, had poured down upon the British 
camp, and were met and defeated by Nicolson’s native 
horse and Outram’s foot, and their holy standard, with 
fifty prisoners, was taken. They were brought into the 
presence of Shah Soojah, and then, after reviling the 
king in his own presence, one of them actually stabbed 
one of the royal attendants under his very eyes. Upon 
this Shah Soojah ordered them all to be put to death, 
444 ? 445 ; and they were hacked to pieces at his feet. This atro- 
u a 69 ;°ou’t- cious massacre was never forgotten in Affghanistan ; it 
jumgh increased the indisposition of the people to receive the 
pfiFenne^ soverei g n sou ght to be forced upon them, and led to an 
Narra- awful retribution, when the AfFghans got the upper hand, 
41?’ and the wild cry of the Ghazees was heard in the Coord 
Cabul Pass. 1 

70 Relying upon the important information obtained from 
The assault. Abdool Khan, Sir John Keane and Major Thomson re- 
solved upon an attempt to carry the place by a coup-de- 
main. For this purpose a storming party was formed, 
consisting of the light companies of the four European 
regiments, the 2d, 13th, and 17th, with the Company's 
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European regiment, who formed the advance, followed by chap. 

the other companies of the same regiments in support. ‘ — 

The advance was under the command of Colonel Dennie 1839 ‘ 
of the 13th regiment, the support under Brigadier-general 
Sale. The night was dark and gusty ; the wind wailed 
aloud, but its blasts were drowned in the roar of the 
artillery, which kept up a heavy fire at random upon the 
ramparts, on the side opposite to that where the assault 
was intended to be made. Meanwhile the stormers were 
silently formed on the Cabul road, and at three in the 
morning all was ready for the assault. Beguiled by the 
false attack, the Affghans manned all the ramparts against 
which the fire was directed, and a row of blue lights, 
suddenly lit up along the walls, showed that they ex- 
pected and were prepared for an escalade. But the 
stormers were not idle during this violent cannonade. In 
profound silence, and unobserved, under cover of the 
darkness, they silently piled the powder-bags against the 
Cabul gate ; the fusee was fired by Lieutenant Durand, 
and the explosion took place. Above the blasts of the 
tempest and the roar of the artillery, the mighty sound 
was heard by all, whether in the city or the camp, and 
every eye was turned towards the quarter from which it 
arose. A column of black smoke was seen to arise ; 
down with a heavy crash came the huge masses of 
masonry and rent beams which had been lifted up ; and 
amidst the silence which followed the awful sound, a 
bugle was heard sounding the advance. On rushed 
Dennie, at the head of the stormers, into the scene of 
ruin ; the opening was gained before the defenders could 
man it, and soon the bayonets of the British were crossing 
with the swords of the Affghans. A few moments ofi Kayeti 
mortal strife took place in the dark, but the British gained nfveiolii, 
ground, 1 they caught a glimpse of the first streaks 
dawn on the eastern sky within the walls, and soon three ▼>. 192-ias. 
loud cheers — so loud that they were heard through the 
VOL. vi. 2 Q 
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chap, whole camp — announced that the stormers had entered 
XL - ' ... Ghuznee. 

i»39. 13ut the fortress, though entered, was not yet taken. 
Capture of Sale was eagerly advancing with the main column in sup- 
the fortress. when he met an engineer officer who had been 

blown down by the explosion, who reported that the en- 
trance was blocked up by the ruins, and that Dennie could 
not force his way in. Uncertain what to do, Sale halted 
his column, and a short interval of doubt and anxiety took 
place. But soon the bugle was again heard sounding the 
advance, where a desperate strife awaited the assailants. 
The Affghans, now thoroughly alarmed, and aware of the 
scene of danger, came crowding in from all quarters, and 
a scene of matchless horror and confusion ensued. Dennie, 
with his small but dauntless band, was holding his grouud 
with invincible tenacity, and pouring in volley after volley 
on the infuriated crowd. Into the midst of the throng Sale 
rushed at the head of his men ; he was cut down by the 
sabre of an Affghan, but after a desperate struggle he re- 
gained his feet, and clove his opponent’s head, by one blow, 
to the teeth. The support under Captain Croker rapidly 
came up, followed by the reserve under Colonel Orchard ; 
the pass was won, and ere long the colours of the 13th and 
17th were seen waving above the smoke in the strong 
morning breeze.* A loud cheer burst from the camp of 
the besiegers at the joyful sight, which was re-echoed by 
fearful cries from the fortress, for the Affghans rushed, 
sword in hand, from their covers, and plied their sabres 
with frantic resolution against the bayonets of the assail- 
i Kaye L ants. A terrible strife, a fearful carnage, took place be- 
Thornton f° re ^e fortress was completely won : but in the hour of 
Havelock*’ triumph mercy was not forgotten ; the unresisting were 
ii. 99 104. spared, the women were respected, and not an inmate of 
Hyder Khan’s zenana suffered outrage. 1 

The fall of Ghuznee, which was immediately followed 

* Tho colours of the 1 3th were first planted on the ramparts by Ensign 
Frew, nephew of the Hon. John Hookham Frew. 
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by the capture of the governor, Hyder Khan, and such chap. 
of the garrison as had not been slain in the assault, 1600 — 1. ~ - - 
in number, was a mortal stroke to Dost Mahommed. The 1B3,<> ‘ 
booty taken was immense; vast stores of ammunition, Results of 
guns, and provisions fell into the hands of the victors, who ,he vlctory ' 
had only to lament the loss of seventeen killed and a 
hundred and sixty-five wounded ; of these, eighteen were 
officers — an unusually large proportion, affording decisive 
proof how gallantly they had conducted themselves in the 
desperate struggle. Five hundred bodies of the Affghans 
were buried in the town, besides a great number who fell 
under the sabres of the cavalry in the pursuit. But the 
moral effects of the victory were even greater than its 
material results. Having been universally considered as 
impregnable, and the principal bulwark of Affghanistan, 
its rapid and apparently easy capture diffused universal 
consternation. It struck terror into the intrepid soul of 
Dost Mahommed, who thenceforward became impressed 
with the idea that the British were invincible, and that it 
was in vain to contend with the evident decree of destiny 
in their favour. Afzul Khan, one of his sons, who was 
hovering in the neighbourhood, prepared to fall on the 
beaten army, was struck with such terror, when he saw 
the British colours waving on the ramparts of the far- j Thoniton 
famed citadel, that, abandoning his baggage, elephants, 
and camp-equipage, which fell into the hands of the 449-451 j 
victors, he fled back to Cabul. Nothing remained capable a. 104407. 
of arresting the British in their advance to the capital. 1 

Thither accordingly they advanced, after a halt of a 
few days at Ghuznee. Dost Mahommed, with a resolu- v a in'effort. 
tion worthy of the highest admiration, desired all who hommed to 
wavered in their allegiance to leave his camp, and him- 
self moved forward, with such as he thought he could rely bis flight - 
on, to Urghundeh, where he parked his artillery and pre- 
pared to give battle. But it was evidently in vain ; the 
seeds of dissolution were sown in his army. The venal 
Kuzilbashes, the treacherous Affghans, were fast desert- 
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chap, ing his camp. All sought to pay their court to the vic- 

_L_ tors : it was the counterpart of Napoleon at Fontaine- 

1839 ‘ bleau. He besought them to make a stand, and rally 
like true believers around the standard of the Prophet, but 
it was in vain. “ You have eaten my salt,” he said, “for 
thirteen years. It is too plain you are resolved to seek a 
new master ; grant me but one favour in requital for that 
long period of maintenance and kindness ; enable me to 
die with honour ; stand by the brother of Futteh Khan 
while he executes one last charge against the cavalry of 
these Feringhee dogs ; in that onset he will fall ; then go 
and make your own terms with Shah Soojah,” But the 
heart-stirring appeal was made in vain : none responded 
to it ; terror or treachery had frozen every heart. With 
tears in his eyes, the gallant chief turned his horse’s head, 
i Havelock, an d> abandoning his recreant followers, fled to Cabul, 
Kavefi! 30 ’ w ^ eDce he made for the wilds of the Hindoo Coosh, to 
Tho'mton see k lts solitudes, and amidst the savage Oosbegs, 
vi. 190-107. beyond the Bamian Pass, that fidelity which he could no 
longer hope to find among his own countrymen. 1 
74 A detachment of cavalry, under Captain Outram, who 
Ki'tij i> i' h volunteered for the service, dashed off in pursuit of Dost 
into Cabul. Mahommed, and for several days had him almost in sight. 
Aug ’ '• He would certainly have been taken, had not an Afghan 
chief, Hadjee Khan, who had betrayed Dost Mahommed 
and undertaken to be their guide, proved a second time a 
traitor, and purposely delayed the march to give his for- 
mer master time to escape. The British army broke up 
from Ghuznee on the 29th July, and after an unresisted 
march of eight days, arrived before Cabul, which they 
entered in triumph on the 7th August. Gorgeous in gay 
apparel, glittering with jewels, and surrounded by a bril- 
liant staff, in which the scarlet and gold of the English 
uniforms shone forth conspicuous, Shah Soojah traversed 
the city of his fathers, and proudly ascended the Bala- 
Hissar, the venerated palace of his race. But though a 
vast crowd was assembled to witness his entry, there was 
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no popular enthusiasm, no indication of a gratified na- chap. 

tional wish. Slowly, and in majestic pomp, and with the ' — 

air rather of conquerors than allies, the procession wound 1839 ' 
up the ascent. But when they reached the summit, and j Kaye, i. 
entered the gates of the palace, the dethroned monarch’s HavHoVk, 
joy could no longer be concealed. With almost infan- Kennedy,,!, 
tine delight, he went through all the long-left but unfor- 
gotten rooms and gardens, and received with undisguised ~>u Thorn- 
transports the congratulations of the British officers upon i»«. ' 
his restoration to his dominions. 1 

The unexpected and rapid success of the British army 
in Affghanistan, and the restoration of Shah Soojah to Honours 
what was fondly hoped to be an undisputed throne, 0 n\hose 
gave the greatest satisfaction to the British Government ®hf expLu- 
and people. Honours and rewards were showered with a tlon - 
liberal but not undeserved hand on the officers engaged 
in the expedition. Lord Auckland was advanced to the 
dignity of earl ; Sir John Keane was made a peer, 
with a pension of £2000 a-year ; Mr Macnaghten and 
Col. Henry Pottingcr were made baronets; Col. Wade, 
a knight ; while Sir Willoughby Cotton, Col. Sale, and 
several others, were created Knights Commanders of the 
Bath. The splendour of the success, and the compara- 
tively small loss with which it had been achieved, stifled 
for a season the voice of discontent ; and though the 
Duke of Wellington, Marquess Wellesley, and a few other 
sagacious observers, still maintained that our difficulties 
were only about to commence, and that we had better 
take warning from the fate of the Moscow expedition, yet 
the great majority gave way to no such apprehensions, and 
fondly hoped that, after reposing a while on its laurels, 
the force engaged, leaving Shah Soojah, a faithful and de- 
voted ally, firmly seated on the throne, with the keys of SThornton 
India in his hand, would return in safety to the plains of 207. 
Hindostan. 2 

Meanwhile Colonel Wade, with the force which had 
passed the Khyber, after making itself master, on the 
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way, of Jellalabad, had arrived at Cabul on the 3d of 
September, so that an imposing force of 15,000 men, 
British and auxiliaries, was assembled in the Afghanis- 
tan capital. This large force enabled Sir John Keane 
to extend his detachments in different directions up the 
valleys of Afghanistan, one of which, advancing to the 
foot of the Hindoo Coosh, chased Dost Mahommed over 
its snowy summit, to seek an asylum amidst the huts of 
the distant Oosbegs. To appearance, the country was not 
only entirely subdued, but in a great measure tranquil- 
lised ; and though a few small expeditionary parties were 
cut off, yet this was no more than might have been ex- 
pected in a mountainous country, amidst a warlike people, 
upon whom a new government had been violently imposed 
by foreign bayonets. Supplies came in on all sides in 
great abundance. The never-failing magnet of gold drew 
forth all the resources of the country, and the refractory 
chiefs were every day sending in their adhesion. 1 

•In the midst of these flattering appearances there was 
no solid ground for confidence ; and not the least part of 
the embarrassment of the Indian Government arose from 
the very magnitude and decisive nature of its success. 
Shah Soojah, it was true, was seated on the throne, and 
from his palace on the Bala-Hissar might view without 
immediate alarm the figure of Dost Mahommcd flitting 
behind the clouds and snows of the Bamian Pass, amidst 
the uncouth and shivering Oosbegs. But it had already 
become evident that he had no confidence in his own 
position, that he was unpopular with the great majority of 
his countrymen, and that the withdrawal of the British 
troops would be the immediate signal for his fall. If so, 
the restored government of Dost Mahommed would im- 
mediately, alike from policy and the desire of revenge, 
ally itself in the closest manner with Russia, and the 
whole objects of the expedition would not only be lost, but 
the vex*y danger enhanced which it was its chief object to 
avert. Yet how was the army to be kept in its present 
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position in Affghanistan without a strain upon the Indian chap. 

empire, which its resources, great as they were, might L_ 

prove incapable of standing 1 The country now occupied l889 ' 
by the British troops was of great extent, a thousand 
miles from its base of operations in Ilindostan, and in- 
habited by warlike and hostile tribes inured to warfare, 
and with arms in their hands, which they well knew how 
to wield. To retaiu a great force in such a situation 
would prove an irremediable drain upon the resources of iR 
India, and to leave a small one only was to expose it 4sf-i66. ’ 
to imminent hazard of being cut off. 1 

Lord Auckland, after carefully reviewing every side of 
this difficult question, was of opinion that, although the Plans »’f 
British army beyond the Indus could not with safety be land for tho 
entirely withdrawn, yet it would be sufficient to leave an Affghan- 
auxiliary force of five or six regiments to aid in keeping 
Shah Soojah on the throne. To carry into execution this 
design, it was proposed to withdraw the Bombay army 
entire by the Bolan Pass, and a portion of that of Bengal 
by the Khyber, leaving British troops at Cabul and Can- 
dahar to support the government, and in Ghuznce and 
Quettah on the west, and Jellalabad and Ali-Musjid on 
the east. These designs were only partially carried into 
effect ; it was found to be necessary to leave a much 
larger force in the country than was at first intended. 

The general orders announcing the ultimate decision of 
Government were looked for with much anxiety, and they 
at length made their appearance on the 2d October. A 
comparatively small force, consisting of the 16th lancers, 
with two regiments of native horse and -a large part of 
the horse-artillery, was to return to India under Sir 
John Keane ; but the whole of the 1st division of Ben- 
gal infantry, with the 13th Queen’s regiment of infantry, 
were to remain in Cabul and Candahar ; Ghuznee and 
Jellalabad were to be strongly occupied by native regi- 
ments. Sir Willoughby Cotton was intrusted with the 
command-in-chief. The forces in Ghuznee were under 
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chap, the immediate command of Major M'Laren, those in 

Candahar of General Nott, and in Jellalabad of General 

1839 ‘ Sale. In addition to this, a detachment of infantry, with 
a troop of horse-artillery under Lieutenant Mui’ray 
Mackenzie, with a Ghoorka regiment, was sent forward to 
ordeToct yer y extremity of the Shah’s dominions to the north- 
2 , 1839, ° ' ward, to keep an eye upon Dost Mahommed, who had 
Gazette ; found refuge among the Oosbegs on the other side of the 
«Dv« 73 ; lofty mountain-range of the Hindoo Coosh. This little 
vw 2 oo,° 2 oi. ar «ny. by incredible exertions, made its way through these 
Nott’s Me- dreary wildernesses, reached the Pass of Bamian in safety, 
h- 2-145. and prepared to pass the winter in caverns, amidst the ice 
and snow of the great Caucasian range. 1 

The homeward march of the Bombay army was sig- 
Attack on nalised by the capture of the strong fortress of Khelat, 
the Khan of which was judged to have merited deposi- 
tion by the hostility and treachery he had shown. The 
citadel, which stands on a high rock, overlooks the town ; 
and on the north were three heights of nearly equal eleva- 
tion, which the Khan had lined with infantry, supported by 
five guns in position. The attacking force consisted of the 
2d and 17th regiments, a native regiment, six guns, and a 
detachment of local force, under General Willshire. The 
assault was directed, in the first instance, against the in- 
fantry on the hills, and the shrapnell shells from Stephen- 
son’s guns soon compelled them to seek refuge in the walls 
of the fortress. The guns were immediately pushed for- 
ward to within two hundred yards of the gate, notwith- 
standing a heavy fire from the matchlockmen of the enemy; 
and after playing for some time, it at last gave way. 
Pointing to the cleared entrance, Willshire gave the word 
to advance, and the British soldiers, springing up with a 
loud cheer from the rocks and bushes by which they had 
been covered, rushed forward, headed by Pennycuick and 
his men, to the assault. The other companies quickly 
followed, and the entrance was won ; but a desperate 
struggle ensued before the citadel was taken, for every inch 
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of the ground was manfully contested. At its entrance chap. 

Mehrab Khan and his chiefs stood, sword in hand, pre- L_ 

pared to give battle for his last stronghold. But nothing 1839 ‘ 
could in the end stand the fierce attack of the British. 

Volley after volley was poured in by the leading com- 
panies with deadly precision of aim ; the Khan and eight 
of his principal officers fell dead or wounded ; and at 
length, being convinced by Lieutenant Loveday, who 
went up alone to a parley, that further resistance was 1 
vain, they surrendered at discretion. The loss of the uw-M 
British was thirty-two officers and men killed, and one v.. “ioi-aiA. 
hundred and seven wounded . 1 

The autumn and winter which succeeded this brilliant 

80 

campaign passed pleasantly to the officers and men of the Pleasant 
army of the Indus. The fine climate, which felt deliciously JKom 
cool after the sultry gales of Hindostan, the keen bracing ^autumn 
air, the fine forests and finer scenery, the ice-cold water of and wmter - 
the environs of Cabul, rendered the place at first an earthly 
paradise to men who had been toiling for months under 
a burning sun, in a long and fatiguing march from the 
plains of India. There were shows, spectacles, and 
amusements : the officers rode races, to the no small asto- 
nishment of the Affghans ; reviews on a grand scale, and 
with princely magnificence, were held ; and the king, who 
delighted in scenes of pageantry, established an order 
of knighthood, and distributed the insignia, to the per- 
sons selected to receive them, with grace and dignity. 

Amidst these scenes of festivity and amusement the time 
passed pleasantly away, as it ever does when it “ only 
treads on flowers and the officers who were left, deem- 
ing the campaign at an end, and that they were only des- 2 . 

tined to reap its fruits, sent for their wives, and scarcely 471,472;’ 
envied those who, on the 18 th September, commenced ii.Ya^uV; 
their march back to India by the route of the Kojuk and ™2oi.° D ’ 
Bolan passes . 2 

But the thorns were not long of showing themselves ; 
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chap, and the British officers were soon taught, to their cost, 
' that their military occupation of Afghanistan was not to 
1839 - be entirely of a pacific character. The detachments sent 
Growing out in different directions did not meet with any open 
of*the Brit- opposition in the field, but they soon found that they were 
i»h position. surrou ndcd by secret enemies, and that the great majo- 
rity of the clans wanted only a leader, and some prospect 
of success, to break out into insurrection. Even in the 
capital, notwithstanding the presence of government and 
five thousand British troops, and the occupation of the 
Bala-Hissar, impregnable to the whole forces of Cabul, 
unmistakable symptomsof discontent appeared. The prices 
of everything had risen seriously, in some articles doubled ; 
the necessary result of a commissariat which, at extrava- 
gant prices, bought up all provisions within their reach ; 
and all this, which told severely upon the poorer classes, 
was set down, not without justice, to the hated presence 
of the Feringhees. Severe oppression was exercised by 
Prince Timour’s troops on the natives, which at length 
reached such a pitch that General Nott flogged one of 
the marauders in his train in his own presence. The 
evils of a tripartite government, almost equally divided 
between Shah Soojah, the nominal sovereign ; Sir Wil- 
liam Macnaghten, the political agent ; and Sir Wil- 
loughby Cotton, the military commander-in-chief, were 
already beginning to be felt. Power so divided became 
impotent. Responsibility was no longer felt when it 
could so easily be devolved on another. To these many 
sources of danger were ere long added others, less for- 
midable in appearance, but scarcely less so in their ulti- 
mate results. The idle hours of the officers were soon 
beguiled by more exciting pursuits than the race-course ; 
j . the zenana presented greater attractions than the hunting- 
480 , 6 i 4 ; field ; 1 and the general partiality of beauty for military 
194-206. success inflicted wounds on the Affghan chiefs more pain- 
ful than those of the sword, and excited a thirst for ven- 
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gea'nce more intolerable than the subjugation of their chap. 
country, or the forcible change of their government. xu 

While difficulties were thus besetting the English army 1 ^ 9 ' 
in Affghanistan, the early and unlooked-for success of the Russian 
expedition had fixed the attention and excited the jeal- 
ousy of the cabinet of St Petersburg. Something re- olTim 
quired to be done to re-establish Russian influence in 
central Asia, and counterbalance the check it had re- 
ceived from the failure before Herat, and the triumphant 
march of the British to Affghanistan. For this purpose 
advantage was taken of numerous acts of violence com- 
mitted by the Khiva chiefs upon the Russian merchants 
carrying on trade with central Asia, and who had been, in 
a great many instances, slain or carried into captivity 
by those ruthless marauders, to demand reparation and 
the punishment of the offenders ; and upon this being re- 
fused or delayed, an expedition was prepared to invade 
and occupy the country.* The Russians had ample cause 
for aggression — much more so than the English had for 
their expedition into Affghanistan — and, like it, they 
shared the fate of all the incursions which the powers of 
Europe have made into central Asia. After gaining, as is 
usually the case, considerable advantages in the outset, 
it was entirely defeated, and with frightful loss, in the end. 1 
The climate, the snows, pestilence, famine, and the incon- 
ceivable difficulties of the land carriage, proved fatal to J ^K»y^ j. 
a powerful body of brave men, 6000 strong, with twelve si i! 
guns, amply provided with all the muniments of war, 

* “ Not one of the Russian caravans can now cross the desert without danger. 

It was in tins manner that a Russian caravan from Orenburg, with goods be- 
longing to our merchants, was pillaged by the armed bands of Khiva. No 
Russian merchant can now venture into that country without running the risk 
of losing his life or being made a prisoner. The inhabitants of Khiva are con- 
stantly making incursions into that part of tho country of the Kirghiz which 
is at a distance from our lines, and, to crown all these insults, they are detain- 
ing several thousand Russian subjects m slavery. The number of these unfor- 
tunate wretches increases daily, for the peaceful fishermen on the banks of the 
Caspian are continually attacked and carried off as slaves to Khiva.” — Proclama- 
tion of Emperor, October 28, 1839 ; Moniteur , 14th November 1839. 
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very few of whom ever returned to tell the melancholy 
tale of their disasters to their countrymen. 

Scarcely was the British Government in India relieved 
from the dread awakened by this apparition of the Mus- 
covite battalions on the table-land of central Asia, when 
they had more serious grounds for apprehension from the 
difficulties in Affghanistan, which were daily thickening 
around them. The skill of the British officers, however, 
who were in command of the different detachments which 
occupied the country, the bravery of the troops employed 
under them, and the superiority of their arms, especially 
in artillery, of which the Affghans were nearly destitute, 
for long chained victory to our standards, and preserved 
the country to appearance quiet, when in reality convulsed 
with angry passions. Favourable accounts at first came 
in from nearly all quarters. The Bamian Pass was occu- 
pied without resistance ; the Khyber, though not without 
much fighting and considerable loss, was kept open by the 
aid of detachments from Jellalabad and the downward 
passage of Keane’s army ; and so confident was Macnagh- 
ten that the country was quietly settling down under the 
restored rule of the Douranee princes, that he sent for his 
wife from Hindostan, and despatched a body of horse 
under Edward Conolly to escort her from the plains of 
India. In vain Nott warned the Government of the coming 
dangers : his voice, as is generally the case with advice at 
variance with preconceived opinions, was disregarded. 1 

Meanwhile intelligence of the most disquieting nature 
was received from Herat. The liberality of the British 
Government to its Khan had been extreme; twelve lacs 
of rupees (£120,000) had been sent to its ruler, and two 
men of distinguished ability, Captains Todd and Shake- 
speare of the artillery, with Mr Abbot, had been long in 
the city to superintend the expenditure of that large sum 
on the fortifications. But in spite of all that they could 
do, great part of the money was misapplied or wasted by 
the venal or corrupt AfFghan authorities, and at length it 
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was discovered that the vizier, Yar Mahommed, while chap. 
living in affluence on British bounty, was superadding to * L ' 
his innumerable other treacheries that of intriguing with im 
the Persians. So evident was the perfidy of this hoary 
traitor, that Macnaghten did not hesitate to recommend 
offensive measures against him, and the annexation of his 
state to the dominions of Shah Soojah. But Lord 
Auckland, who had his hands sufficiently full nearer 
home, and was beginning to feel, in the ceaseless demands 
for men and money from Affghanistan, the cost of opera- 
tions in those distant mountain regions, wisely declined 
the proposal, and endeavoured to effect the object by 
increased advances of money. These Yar Mahommed 
willingly received, and meanwhile continued his intrigues 
with the Persian government, and carried his effrontery 
so far as actually to boast, in a letter to Mahommed Shah, 
the Persian ruler, which was afterwards laid before the , ir 

„ 1 Kaye, i. 

Governor-general, that he was cajoling the English, who 
were freely spending their army at Herat while he was vi. 207-209. 
throwing himself into the arms of Persia. 1 

The accounts from the Puniaub also were of a kind to 

U 

excite some apprehensions, and evince the immensely in- Threaten- 
creased circle of hostility in which the operations beyond XmgTm 
the Indus had involved the British Government. The 
old chief who had founded the empire of Lahore, and, 
amidst all his faults to others, had ever been faithful in 
his alliance with the English, had expired shortly before 
the entrance of our troops into Cabul, and Nao-Nehal 
Singh, and the Sikh chiefs generally, who had succeeded to 
his power, were by no means equally well disposed to- 
wards us. The continued and apparently interminable 
passage of troops through their territories had not unna- 
turally excited their jealousy ; and they asked themselves, 
not without reason, what chance the Sikh monarchy had 
of maintaining its independence, if the British power was 
established in a permanent manner in Affghanistan, and 
their dominions were used only as a stepping-stone betwixt 
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chap, it and Ilindostan 1 Symptoms of disaffection had appeared 

in the auxiliary Sikh forces ; one entire regiment had 

i«4o. t urne( j about when led to the attack of the Khyber, and 
never ceased flying till they were out of the pass ; and the 
demands of the Sikh authorities for money, on account of 
the alleged damage done by the passage of the troops, 
i Mr Mao- were daily increasing. Already Macnaghten had de- 
oTvernoJ" dared, that unless the proceedings of their generals were 
Apnno checked, he did not see how a rupture with the Sikhs 
1 \< was to be avoided, and that “ we should be in a very 
i. 514 , 515. awkward predicament, unless measures are adopted for 
macadamising the road through the Pvnjaub” 1 

In the mean time, affairs in Afghanistan itself were 
Progress daily becoming more alarming. The Ghilzyes, a clan 
success of peculiarly hostile to the Douranee dynasty, were in open 
goat*! 8 ”* arms between Caudahar and Cabul, and had entirely cut 
off the communication between these two places. Captain 
Anderson, of the Bengal artillery, with a regiment of 
foot, four guns, and three hundred horse, attacked a body 
May is. of two thousand of them on the 16th May, and defeated 
them, after an obstinate fight, with great slaughter. This 
victory for a time stifled the insurrection in that quarter, 
but it only tended to increase the smothered hostility of 
the Ghilzyes, which was daily spreading and becoming 
more inveterate. The southern provinces were all in a 
blaze. Quettah was besieged, Kahun invested by the 
insurgents, and the newly-won fortress of Khelat was 
June 28 . wrested from the chief to whom it had been assigned by 
the British, and Captain Loveday, who had distinguished 
himself in the assault, barbarously murdered by the 
Beloochees, who had risen in arms. Yet, amidst all these 
524, e s3Sj serious and daily increasing difficulties, which threatened 
Macnaghten 80 alarming a manner his rear and communications, 
Auckland Macnaghten still persisted in the belief that nothing 
ibid ser ‘ ous was t0 be apprehended ; 2 that Afghanistan might 
533. ’ be considered as pacified ; and that now was the time to 
consolidate British power in central Asia, by an expe- 
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dition against Herat, and its annexation to the domi- chap. 

nions of Shah Soojah. 1_ 

During the summer of 1840, the little detachment 
which had been sent to the Bamian Pass to watch the Checks . n 
movements of Dost Mahommed, and had passed the Pass, 
winter amidst ice and snow in the caverns of that inhos- 
pitable region, was released from its forced inactivity, 
and pushing across the great mountain-range, it occupied 
the fort of Rajgah, which was found deserted, on the 
other side. But it soon became apparent that the occu- 
pation of this distant and isolated fort, surrounded by a 
hostile population, had been a mistake. Two companies 
of the Ghoorka regiment, sent out to escort an officer into 
it, were met by a superior body of Oosbeg horsemen, and June 29 . 
only rescued from destruction, after having sustained a 
severe loss, by the opportune arrival of reinforcements 
sent out to extricate them from the fort. Meanwhile 
Dost Mahommed had been thrown into prison by the 
cruel and perfidious Khan of Bokhara, with whom he 
had taken refuge. He nearly fell a victim to a treacher- 
ous attempt upon his life ; and having afterwards made 
his escape, his horse fell dead from fatigue, and he avoided 
detection only by dyeing his beard with ink, and joining 
a caravan which he accidentally overtook. At length he 
succeeded in joining the Wullee of Khooloom, an old 
ally, who received him in his misfortune with unshaken 
fidelity. Sheltered by this supporter, he again raised 
the standard of independence, and the Oosbegs having 
all flocked around him, he early in September advanced 
towards the Bamian Pass at the head of six thousand , . 

men. When reminded that his wives and children were £ 40 > 54 7 ; 
in the hands of the British, he replied, “ I have no vs. 230 - 234 . 
family ; I have buried my wives and children.” 1 

This fresh inroad of Dost Mahommed was soon gg 
attended with serious consequences, and excited the Further 
utmost alarm in the whole northern provinces of Aff- the Bamian. 
ghanistan. Surrounded by an insurgent and inveterately 
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hostile population, it was soon found to be impossible to 
. maintain the posts which had been occupied beyond the 
Hindoo Coosh, and accordingly both Rajgah and Syghan 
were evacuated by the Glioorka regiment which held 
them, who retired, after sustaining severe loss, to Bamian. 
An Affghan regiment, which had been raised to support 
Shah Soojah, openly went over to the enemy. These 
successes spread the flame all through AfFghanistan ; the 
ferment soon became very great, both in Cabul and 
Candahar ; and it was universally believed that Dost 
Mahommed had raised the whole strength of central 
Asia to the south of the Oxus, and was advancing with an 
innumerable army across the Hindoo Coosh to exterminate 
the Feringhee dogs, who were devouring the land of the 
true believers. So far did the panic proceed, that people 
in Cabul shut up their shops, aud began to pack up or 
hide their effects ; and the military authorities, to be pre- 
pared for the worst, occupied a gate of the Bala-Hissar 
by a company of British soldiers. 1 

But at this very time, when affairs appeared most alarm- 
ing, and the star of Dost Mahommed seemed again in the 
ascendant, an unexpected event occurred, which entirely 
changed the aspect of affairs, and postponed for a year the 
final catastrophe. His first step in advauce had proved 
eminently unfortunate. Advancing, on the 1 8th Septem- 
ber, with his brave but undisciplined Oosbegs, down the 
valley of Bamian, he was met by Lieutenant Murray Mac- 
kenzie, with two companies of sepoys, two of Ghoorkas, 
two guns, and four hundred Affghan horse. Despite the 
overwhelming superiority of numbers, which were at least 
five to one, Mackenzie advanced with the utmost intrepi- 
dity to the attack. Never was proved more clearly the 
superiority of European arms and discipline over the 
desultory onset of Asia than on this occasion. The 
Oosbegs, confident in their numbers, and animated with 
the strongest fanatical zeal, at first stood their ground 
firmly ; but when the guns, which were nobly served, 
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■were brought to bear upon them, they broke and fled, chap. 
and were cut down in great numbers by the cavalry in — - 

pursuit. Dost Mahommed and his sons owed their escape 1840, 

to the fleetness of their horses ; and soon after, Colonel 
Dennie, who had been advanced in support, had the 
satisfaction of concluding a treaty with the Wullee 
of Khooloom, on the summit of the lofty Dundun-i- 
Shykun, by which all the country to the south of Syghan i^toiuw 
was yielded to Shah Soojah, that to the north being 
reserved to the W ullee ; and the latter agreed no longer . ’ 
to harbour Dost Mahommed, or give any support to his S 53 , 556. 
cause . 1 

“ I am like a wooden spoon,” said Dost Mahommed 90 
after this defeat ; “ you may throw me hither and fresh eV- 

thither, but I shall not be hurt.” His deeds soon proved Dost W 
the truth of his words. Defeated on the Hindoo Coosh, hommed - 
he reappeared in the Kohistan, and again raised his 
standard. Macnaghten and the British officers in Cabul 
were in the middle of their rejoicings for his signal defeat 
in the Bamian Pass, when intelligence was received of 
his arrival, and the rapid progress of insurrection in that 
province. A force under Sir Robert Sale was despatched 
to the spot, to make head against the insurgents. He Sept. 29. 
came up with them at a fortified post, called Tootum- 
durrali, which was speedily forced, and the Affghans put 
to flight, though with the loss of Edward Conolly, a 
lieutenant of cavalry, a noble youth, who had volunteered 
for the assault. Another fortified post, named Joolgah, 
was next attacked by Sale, of greater strength than the oct. 23. 
former ; but though the stormers assaulted in the most 
gallant manner, led by Colonel Tronson of the 13 th, the 
defences were too strong to be overcome, and the column 
of attack was withdrawn. The place was evacuated next 
day, and the works destroyed by the British ; but this , Thorntf)D< 
did by no means compensate the previous repulse, in a J^ 2 ^; 223 ’: 
country where they were surrounded by an insurgent 55/, 559. 
population so much their superiors in numbers , 2 and 

YOL. vi. 2 R 
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chap, everything depended on their keeping up their character 
- XLu for invincibility. 

184 °* But the career of Dost Makommed, in active -warfare 

91 . . 

Threatening at least, was drawing to a close, and that too in a way 
DortMiJ* so strange and unaccountable, that it savours rather of 
hommed. colours of romance than the sober tints of reality. 
Sale, with two thousand men, advanced farther into 
Kohistau, and came up with the Dost on the 1 8th at a 
fortified place of great strength, occupied by him with 
five thousand Affghans. The terror was very great in 
Cabul, from which he was only fifty miles distant, and 
preparations for a siege were already making in the 
Bala-Hissar. Macnaghten, therefore, urged upon Sale 
an immediate attack ; but before the guns could be got up 
to breach the works, Dost Mahommed abandoned the 
position, which was taken possession of by the British. 
His cause, however, seemed to be daily gaining strength ; 
volunteers flocked to him from all quarters, and some of 
Shah Soojah’s soldiers deserted their British officers and 
joined the enemy. Encouraged by these favourable cir- 
oct. 27. cumstances, Dost Mahommed again moved forward, and 
marched straight towards the capital. Having received 
intelligence of his movements, Sale advanced to meet 
i Kaye i » aQ d 011 ^he ^d November they came unexpectedly 
.562, 563; upon his force in the valley of Purwandurrah, occupying 
% i.225, 226. in strength the hills on one side, while the British were 
posted on the other. 1 

92 Dost Mahommed had no intention at that time of giv- 
His victory, ing battle, but an accidental circumstance precipitated a 
ov ’ ’ collision, attended with the most important consequences. 
He was withdrawing his troops up the hills, when a body 
of sepoy horse approached to turn his flank aud dis- 
quiet his retreat. At the head of a small but deter- 
mined band of AfFghan horsemen, Dost Mahommed ad- 
vanced to meet them. “ Follow me,” he cried, as he 
moved forward, “ or I am a lost man.” The Affghans 
followed in a manner worthy of such a leader, and the 
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British officers gallantly pressed on to the encounter, chap. 

Already they had broken through the first troopers — 

of the enemy, when, on looking round, they perceived 184 °' 
that, so far from being followed, they had been deserted 
by their men. Either from disaffection or cowardice, 
the Hindoo horsemen had turned about and fled, 
without so much as crossing sabres with the enemy. 

Nothing remained to the officers but to cut their way 
back, which they did with heroic courage, though a very 
heavy loss. Lieutenants Crispin and Broadfoot were slain, 
after a desperate fight ; a treacherous shot and the dagger 
of an assassin despatched Dr Lord, and Captains Fraser 
and Ponsonbyonly extricated themselves severely wounded 
from the fight. The swords of the Affghans were soon 
reeking with the blood of the recreant troopers who had 
occasioned the disaster, and they stood for some time 
waving their standards in front of the British line, with - 1 sir a. 
out any one venturing to attack them. So disconcerted 1,“™“ t0 
was Sir Alexander Barnes, who was with the detachment, 
at this disaster, that he wrote to Sir William Macnaghten 1> 184 ? ; 
that nothing remained but to fall back to Cabul, and 5fi4 ; 

° 1 horn ton, 

that he would do well immediately to concentrate all the vi. 226, 2 . 7 . 
available troops there. 1 

Macnaghten was making arrangements to carry into g3 
effect this disheartening advice, when it was announced Hiseur- 
to him, as he returned from his evening ride, that an Nov. e 4. 
Ameer requested to speak to him. “What Ameer'?” 
asked Sir William. “Dost Mahommed Khan,” replied the 
trooper who brought the message ; and at the same in- 
stant Dost Mahommed appeared. Throwing himself from 
his horse, he surrendered his sword to the envoy, saying 
he was come to claim his protection. Sir William cour- 
teously returned the sword, and desired the Ameer to re- 
mount, which he accordingly did. He had been twenty-four 
hours in the saddle, and ridden above sixty miles, but he 
exhibited no symptoms of fatigue. A tent was- pitched 
for him, in which he was indulged with every luxury, and 
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chap, scarcely guarded. He declared that he had no desire to 
XL ' escape, and that, having chosen an asylum, he would keep 
l841, it. He wrote the same evening to his sons and his 
family, who were already in the hands of the British, 
whom he eagerly inquired after. The only anxiety he 
evinced was when a report got up in the camp that it was 
the intention of the British Government to banish him to 
London ; but he was soon appeased on being assured that 
this was not the case. It would appear that, since the storm- 
ing of Ghuzuee and the defeat in the Bamian, he despaired 
of the ability of Affghanistan to contend in the long-run 
with Great Britain; and that he purposely chose the day 
succeeding a brilliant exploit to withdraw from a contest 
become hopeless, but from which he could now retire with 
unstained personal honour. He had no reason to com- 
plain of his reception, for he was treated in the camp 
with the very highest distinction, and waited upon by all 
1 Kaye, i. the principal officers in the army. On the 12th Novem- 
Thornton, ber lie set out from Cabul, under a strong escort, for 
sirw.’ 2295 Hindostan. “ I hope,” said Macnaghten to the Gover- 
un^Mr nor-general soon after, “ that the Dost will be treated 
Jan e i 2 ° n ’ "’fth liberality. The case of Shah Soojah is not parallel. 

ms. The Shah had no claim upon us. We had no hand in 
spondencc; depriving him of his dominion ; whereas we ejected the 
ST u Dost, who never offended us, in support of our policy, of 
which he was the victim 1 

, , The surrender of Dost Mahommed was an event of im- 
increased mense importance to Affghanistan. Though it did not 
ofriie Ullhty remove the causes of discontent, nor abate the animosity 
country. ^ na ^y CS a fc the hated Feringhees, yet it deprived 
them of a head, and took from their combination its most 
formidable character — that of unity of direction. The in- 
surgents, generally defeated and universally dispirited, re- 
turned to their homes, leaving the British posts unassailed. 
Sir William Macnaghten, deeming the insurrection at an 
end, wrote to the Governor-general that now was the time 
to secure a safe passage for the troops through thePunjaub; 
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andthe officersof the army, who had so recently complained chap. 

of being overworked, now declared that they were dying of 

ennui. Two events, which occurred at the same time as 184 u 
the surrender of Dost Mahommcd, contributed eminently 
to tranquillise the country. On the 3d November, Gene- Nov. 3. 
ral Nott reoccupied Khelat, which had been abandoned 
by its garrison, and on the same day Major Boscawen 
defeated a considerable body of insurgents, under the son 
of the ex-chief of that fortress. On the 1st December Dec. 1. 
a still more important action took place near Kotree, 

Mi) ere the same chief was attacked by Colonel Marshall, 
with nine hundred sepoys, sixty horse, and two guns, M^cn^h- 
and, after a gallant action, totally defeated, with the loss ^“ e v ; 
of five hundred men slain on the spot, including all the D * c - 
chiefs, and their whole guns and baggage. This signal >• 5 '°: 
defeat, and the severity of the weather, closed all efforts vi.229,230; 
on the part of the enemy in that quarter for the remainder sblsri 
of the year. 1 

While the snow lay on the ground, which it did for 
four months, this state of compulsory quiescence con- Renewed 
tinued without interruption. The first symptoms of a t"on,Tnd 
renewed insurrection occurred in the end of the year, in Nott. 17 ° f 
the neighbourhood of Candahar. The political direction Jan - x 
of that province was in the hands of Major Jlawlinson,* 
an officer of equal talent, judgment, and address, inti- 
mately acquainted with Eastern customs and feelings; and 
the military under the direction of General Nott, a noble 
veteran of the Indian army, deservedly beloved by the 
soldiery, but blunt in manners, free of speech, and some- 
what difficult to act with in a subordinate situation. Un- 
fortunately, a coldness existed between him and Sir John 
Keane, owing to his having been superseded by the lat- 
ter in command, in favour of General Williams, from a 
narrow-minded prejudice, of long standing in the Queen’s 
army, against the Company’s service. It was not long 


Now Sir Henry Rawlinson, the celebrated Assyrian traveller and antiqua* 
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chap, before Nott had an opportunity of giving proof of his tal- ' 
— - — 1- ents in the field. Early in January a body of fifteen hun- 
1841 ' dred insurgent horse showed itself in the neighbourhood 
of Candahar. They were attacked by a detachment of 
sepoys under Captain Farrington, broken and dispersed. 
But, notwithstanding this check, the insurrection con- 
tinued and spread, insomuch that one of our best-informed 
political agents began to entertain suspicions that Shah 
Soojali himself, weary of the perilous protection of the 
British troops, was no stranger to the movement. Cer- 
tain it is that the spirit of disaffection was even stronger 
among the Douranee chiefs than the Ghilzyes, and that 
delegates from them were traversing the whole country, 
instigating the people to revolt. In addition to this, in- 
telligence was received from Herat to the effect that Yar 
Mahommed, the faithless vizier of that place, in addition 
to his innumerable other treacheries, had now, when en- 
riched by British subsidies, openly joined the Persians ; 
insomuch that Colonel Todd had broken up the British 
mission there, and was on his way back to Affghanistan. 
Such was the animosity of the old vizier that Shah Kam- 
ran, the sovereign, told one of the English officers, in a 
touiw- private audience, that but for his protection “not a 
^TdMt Fe ™g hee would have been left alive/’ As it was, the 
Kaye 41 / Se ^ zure °f their property was openly discussed in the 
Thomt'on T ‘ z ' er s counc >l ; and it was only by their precipitate re- 
vi. l’ 32, 233. treat that the members of the mission were saved from 
indignities of the worst kind. 1 


96. 

Victory of 
Col. Wy- 
nn er near 
Khelat-i- 
Ghilzye. 
May 19, 


It appeared ere long that this open defection of the gov- 
ernment of Herat was part of the general combination 
for the expulsion of the British and Shah Soojah from 
Affghanistan, of which the irruption of Dost Mahommed 
over the Hindoo Coosh was the commencement. Early 
in May the Ghilzyes in western Affghanistan appeared 
in great force in the neighbourhood of Khelat-i-Ghilzye, 
in order to disturb the operations in progress for the 
rebuilding of the walls of that fortress, so important as 
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commanding the road from Candahar to Cabul. Nott sent chap. 

Colonel Wymer, an able officer, with 1200 infantry, some — 

horse, and four guns, to dislodge them. The enemy’s m1 ' 
force, before the action began, had increased to 5000 
men, and they advanced in three columns, with great 
steadiness, to the attack. They were received with the 
utmost gallantry by Wymer’s infantry and Hawkins’ 
guns, the steady well-directed fire of which, after a des- 
perate battle of five hours’ duration, obliged them to re- 
tire with very heavy loss. This was a glorious victory, 
reflecting the utmost credit on the officers and men eu- > Nott, i. 
gaged in it ; but the courage with which the enemy liut-nesto 
fought foreshadowed a serious and exhausting contest ; j„ne so, 
and it was discovered after the action that the natives h _ 
had had too good cause for exasperation in the oppres- 
sive conduct of some of the British subordinate agents, s,i84i; 
especially in the collection of the revenue, and the open satf-ss/i. 
extortions of Prince Timour’s followers. 1 

While these operations were going on in western 
Afghanistan, the proceedings of the Douranees in the Progress of 
eastern province were not less alarming. In the begin- r C 'ct!”n U of 
ning of July, Akhtar Khan, an indomitable chief, was in 
arms before Ghirek with 3000 men. Captain Wood-*™4J’ n 
burn, a dashing officer, who commanded one of the Shah’s 
regiments, was sent against him with 900 infantry, two 
guns, and a small body of Affghan horse. The enemy made 
a spirited resistance ; but the discharges of Cooper’s guns, 
and the steady fire of Woodburn’s infantry, repulsed 
every attack, though the treachery of the Affghan horse 
rendered it impossible to follow up the success in the way 2 Nott, i. 
that might otherwise have been effected. The moral Kav’e, i. 
effect of these victories, however, was very considerable, Thorton, 
insomuch that the month of August passed over with 
greater appearances of peace than any which had occurred ^1°- 
since the British troops occupied the country. 2 So flatter- Au^. 2 ^ 
ing were these appearances, so firmly did the British i. 603. * ye ’ 
power appear to be established by repeated victories, 
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1841. 


98. 

Last insur- 
rection. 


Aug. 5. 

1 Macnagh- 
ten to Ro- 
bertson, 
Aug. 20, 
1841 ;Kaye, 
i. 598-608; 
Thornton, 
vi. 241 243 


and so much were the Affghans disheartened by the 
numerous defeats they had experienced, that had not 
infatuation subsequently got possession of the military 
chiefs at Cabul, and cruel acts of oppression alienated the 
natives, there seems no doubt that the expedition, not- 
withstanding the obvious dangers with which it was envi- 
roned, might have been attended with entire success. 

Appearances in the course of the autumn, however, 
gradually became more serious. Several of the Douranee 
chiefs withdrew from the court of Shah Soojab, the osten- 
sible grounds of complaint being the withdrawal of some 
pecuniary allowances which they had been accustomed to 
receive as a consideration for keeping the country under 
their orders quiet. Having taken their leave, the first 
thing they did was to begin plundering caravans, a pro- 
ceeding too much in accordance with the usual habits of 
Afghanistan to excite much attention. But it was 
soon evident that it was done systematically, and with 
the design of raising the country. Akhtar Khan was 
soon at the head of the insurrection in western Aff- 
ghanistan, which spread so rapidly and assumed such pro- 
portions, that Rawlinson wrote in the most anxious terms 
concerning it to Macnaghten, who could only recommend 
him to seize the rebel chief, and hang him as high as 
Haman. Early in August, Captain Griffin was sent out 
against him with 350 sepoys, 800 horse, and four guns. 
On the 17th he came up with him, strongly posted, with 
3500 men, in a succession of walled gardens and mud 
forts, from which a heavy fire was kept up on the assail- 
ants. The attack, however, was completely successful. 
The enclosures were carried by the foot-soldiers with the 
bayonet, the horse charged with terrific effect, and the 
Douranees were defeated and dispersed with great slaugh- 
ter. Shortly before, Colonel Chambers, with a detach- 
ment of 1500 men, came up with and dispersed a body 
of Ghilzyes, who were for the most part cut down or 
made prisoners. 1 
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These repeated victories "were followed by a lull for the chap. 
time, and gave hopes of an entire and final pacification XL ' 
of the country. But in reality they had the very oppo- 1841 ‘ 
site effect, and became instrumental, from the false con- stated 
fidence they inspired in the political and military autho- cabui. at 
rities at Cabul, in inducing the terrible calamities which 
so soon followed. Macnaghten looked around him, and, 
as he himself said, saw “ that everything was quiet from 
Dan to Beersheba and so persuaded was he that the 
whole Affghanistan difficulties were over, that he was 
about to retire in honour and affluence from a life of in- 
cessant anxiety and activity. The military command at 
Cabul was in the hands of General Elphinstone, Sir 
Willoughby Cotton having retired in the preceding 
spring. Elphinstone was a veteran of the Wellington 
school, who bore a Waterloo medal, where he had com- 
manded a regiment ; and a man of high connections, aris- 
tocratic influence, and most agreeable manners.* But he 
was entirely unacquainted with Eastern warfare, advanced 
in years, a martyr to the gout, which rendered him ut- 
terly unfit for personal activity, or even sometimes to sit 
on horseback, and, as the event proved, though person- 
ally brave, possessed of none of the mental energy or fore- 
sight which might supply its place. How he should have 
been selected by Lord Auckland for this arduous situa- 
tion, in the full knowledge of these disqualifications, 
when such men as Pollock, Nott, and Sale were on the 
spot, ready and qualified to have discharged its duties, is 
one of the mysteries of official conduct which will never 
probably be cleared up, for every one now shuns its re- 
sponsibility. High aristocratic influence at home, coupled 
with an illiberal and unfounded jealousy of the Com- 
pany’s service on the part of our military authorities, were t . 
probably the secret springs of the movement. The na- 6 hm>t 2 ; 
tion would do well to ponder on them, for they all but 2s°6-34a. 
lost us our Indian empire. 1 

* He was a relation of Lord Elphinstone, at that time Governor of Bombay. 
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and near 
Cabul in 
Oct. 1840. 


A Thornton, 
vi. 251,252; 
Kaye, i. 
011,612. 


It was not long before the fatal effects of this appoint- 
ment appeared ; but in justice to the memory of a gallant 
but ill-fated officer, it must be added, that grave faults 
had been committed at Cabul before he took the com- 
mand. The force now at or near Cabul was very con- 
siderable, and had it been judiciously posted and skil- 
fully directed, was perfectly adequate to have maintained 
that important post against any forces the Affghans could 
have brought against it. It consisted of the 13th and 44th 
Queen’s foot, the 5th, 35th, 37th, and 54th Bengal native 
infantry, the 5th Bengal native cavalry, a troop of foot, and 
another of horse artillery, two regiments of the Shah’s in- 
fantry, a train of mountain guns, and somelliudostance and 
Affghan horse. Of these, however, the Queen’s 13th, the 
35th,and37th native infantry, and some of the cavalry and 
artillery, were under Sir Robert Sale atJellalabad, or keep- 
ing up the communication with the capital by Gundamuck 
and the Coord Cabul Pass. Thus the force actually at Ca- 
bul, or in its immediate vicinity, consisted of one European 
regiment (the 44th), two sepoy, and two Affghan regi- 
ments, and a native regiment of cavalry, with the artil- 
lery ; in all 5000 fighting men, who were encumbered 
with 15,000 camp-followers. But they enjoyed two 
advantages, which gave them a decided superiority over 
the enemy. The first of these was the possession of a 
train of artillery, with ample ammunition, far superior in 
weight and efficiency to any which the Affghans could 
bring against them. The second, the possession of the 
Bala-Hissar, a citadel of great strength, situated on a 
steep height commanding every part of the city, and 
utterly impregnable, when garrisoned by British troops 
and defended by British guns, against the whole collected 
forces of Affghanistan. 1 

With an infatuation so extraordinary, that it almost 
seems to afford an instance of the old saying, “ Quos 
Deus vult perdere prius dementat, ” all those advantages 
had been voluntarily thrown away, and the troops placed 
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in positions where, so far from being able to act offen- chap. 

sively against the Affghans, they were unable to take XL ~ ... 

any effective steps to defend themselves. Instead of 
locating the British forces and their magazines in the I ? f y ua , tion 

itt* ° of the de- 

13ala-Hissar, where there was ample accommodation for fensive ar- 
them, and they would have been in perfect security, they at Cabul. 
were placed in cantonments outside both the citadel and 
the walls, in a low situation, commanded in different 
directions by heights and buildings which swept them on 
every side. These cantonments, so situated, were of great 
extent, above a mile in circumference, and surrounded by a 
rampart so low that a British officer backed a small pony 
to scramble down the ditch and over the wall. The troops, 
who had been at first placed in the Bala-Hissar, were 
withdrawn by Macnaghten’s orders to make way for a 
hundred and sixty ladies of the harem. To crown the 
whole, the entire commissariat stores, with the provisions 
for the army for the winter, were placed neither in the 
Bala-Hissar nor the cantonments, but in a small fort 
outside both, and connected with the cantonments by an 
undefended passage, commanded by an empty fort and a 
walled garden, inviting the occupation of the enemy. 1 . 

And this under the direction of officers trained in the ci 2 , oiaj 
Peninsular W ar, and boasting of having been bred in the Review? 
school of Wellington ! 1 * 

These infatuated measures had been commenced before, j 
and were in progress when General Elphinstone assumed Conduct 

, t ° i i • mi . n , . of the Biit- 

tlie command ; so that he is responsible onlj tor their ish. 
having been carried on and persisted in during the sum- 
mer and autumn, when every day was adding to the proofs 
of the enormous peril with which they were attended. 

One fifth of the sums lavished upon the traitor Yar 

* The engineer officers must be entirely relieved from this reproach. They 
strongly urged the placing the troops in the Bala-Hissar, and the erecting of 
additional works and barracks on that important fortress, but in vam., Durand, 
the chief engineer, was particularly urgent on this point. The responsibility 
of neglecting or overruling his advice rests with Sir William Macnaghten* 
who sacrificed everything to a show of security. — Kaye, i. 613, note. 
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Loid Auck- 
land, Jan. 

J 842 ; Ibid. 


103. 
Breaking 
out of the 
insurrec- 
tion, and 
death of 
Bumes. 
Nov. 2. 


Mahommed to add to the fortifications of Herat, woi 
have rendered the Bala-Hissar utterly impregnable, a 
placed the British force in perfect security. “ The £ 
climate,” says the eloquent annalist of the "war, “ brat 
and exhilarated the British officers. There was 
lack of amusement ; they rode races, they played 
cricket, they went out fishing, they got up drama 
entertainments. When winter came, and the lakes wi 
frozen, they astonished the natives by skating on t 
ice. But amidst these harmless amusements there w< 
others which filled the natives with the intensest ha 
The inmates of the zenana were not unwilling to visit 1 
quarters of the Christian stranger. For two long yei 
had this shame been burning into the hearts of t 
Cabulese ; complaints were made, but they w r ere made 
vain. The scandal was open, undisguised, notorious ; 
dress w r as not to be obtained ; it went on till it beca 
intolerable ; and the injured began then to see that 1 
only remedy was in their own hands.” 1 * 

But the hand of fate was upon them ; and an aggr 
sion upon an independent State, alike unjustifiable in ri< 
and indefensible in expedience, was about to be overtal 
by a terrible retribution. For some time it had b< 
observed that symptoms of hostility were evinced by 1 
inhabitants of Cabul towards the British troops, and tl 
stones were thrown at the sepoys from the roofs of 1 
houses ; but these incidents excited little attention, so re 
lute were all concerned not to admit that there was a 
ground for apprehension. On the evening of the 
November, Burnes congratulated Macnaghten on his i 
proaching departure during a period of profound pea 
and at that very moment a conclave of chiefs was held 
his immediate vicinity, to concert the means of an imr 

* “ I told the envoy what was going on, and was not listened to. I 
him that complaints were daily made to me of AfFghan women being take 
Burnes’s moonshee, and of their drinking wine at his house ; and of woi 
having been taken to the Chasme, and of my having witnessed it.”— Si 
Soojah to Lord Auckland, January 17, 1842. Martin, 438. 
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diate and most formidable insurrection. It broke out chap. 
simultaneously in several places at once in the city, and xu 
•with the utmost violence. Instantly the shops were plun- 1841, 
dered, the houses of the British officers attacked, and 
their servants insulted and threatened. Among the first 
houses assailed were those of Sir Alexander Burnes, and 
Captain Johnson, the paymaster of the Shah’s forces. 

Burnes had been warned of his danger, and recommended 
to retire to the Bala-Hissar ; but he bravely resolved to 
remain at his post. Witli a mistaken lenity, he forbade 
his sepoy guard to fire on the insurgents, aud preferred 
haranguing them from a gallery in the upper part of his 
house. He might as well have addressed so many wild 
beasts. Nothing was heard in the crowd but angry voices 
clamouring for the heads of the English officers, wild 
dissonant cries, and threats of vengeance. Presently shots 
issued from the infuriated multitude thirsting for blood 
and plunder, and a general assault upon the houses was 
made. Broadfoot, who sold his life dearly, was the first 
to fall ; a ball pierced his heart. Meanwhile a party of 
the insurgents had got possession of Burnes’ stables, and 
found their way into his garden, where they were calling 
upon him to come down. He did so in disguise, 
seeking to escape ; he was recognised, set upon, and 
murdered, with his brother, Lieut. Burnes, of the Bombay 
army. The sepoys who composed the guard fought nobly 
when permitted to do so, but they were overpowered by 
numbers, and cut off to a man. From this scene of mur- 
der the mob proceeded to the treasury, which they forced 
open by setting fire to the gateway. The guard of sepoys, 
twenty-eight in number, were massacred, every human 
being in the house was murdered, treasure to the amount i Thornton, 
of £17,000 carried off, and the building set on fire and Manlf 54 ’ 
burnt to the ground. 1 Emboldened by the impunity with K a 8, e 4 (f : s _ 
which these crimes were committed, the mob now gave 
full rein to their passions, burning houses, plundering i8“™o.’ 
shops, and massacring men, women, and children in every 
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chap, part of the city indiscriminately ; and all this when 

!_ five thousand British troops were in cantonments within 

1841, half an hour’s march, not one of whom was ordered 
out to arrest the disorders ! The A Afghans themselves 
admitted that a hundred men, resolutely commanded, 
would have sufficed at the outset to crush the insurrec- 
tion. * 

104 During this eventful day, big, as the event proved, with 
inactivity the whole fate of the Affghanistan expedition, a brigade 

and supine- _ ° 1 . 0 

ness of those or troops, under General Shelton, was moved, with four 
of tL n guns, into the Bala-Hissar, but the remainder of the 
troops. troops were kept in cantonments . No step was taken to 

send assistance to Sir Alexander Burnes or Captain 
Johnson ; and the only effort attempted to check this 
revolt was by the Shah, who despatched a small body of 
troops, with two guns, against the insurgents, who were 
too weak to effect anything at the late period when they 
were brought into action, and with difficulty effected 
their retreat with their guns. Brigadier Shelton in vain 
urged that not a moment should be lost in acting vigor- 
ously against the enemy. Orders were sent to Cap- 
Nov. 3. tain Trevor, who with a regiment of sepoys lay at 
Coord Cabul, to advance to the capital, which he imme- 
^ diately did, and next day orders and counter-orders were 

Report^ 8 8 lven > but uothing was done. Major Griffiths also came 
mi; Kaye, U P fr° m same place, having bravely fought his way 
Thornton, * throu g h several thousand insurgents ; yet nothing was 
vi. 254-255. attempted to avenge Burnes , murder, or the outraged 
majesty of the British name. 1 The consequence was that 

* “ Not only I, but several other officers, have spoken to Affglians on the 
subject ; there has never been a dissenting voice that, had a small party gone 
into the town prior to the plunder of my treasury and the murder of Burnes, 
the insurrection would have been instantly quashed. This was also the opinion 
of Captain Trevor, at that time living in the town. Captain Mackenzie has 
given an equally emphatic opinion to the same effect. The mob at first did 
not exceed a hundred men — thirty only, in the first instance, were sent to sur- 
round Burnes’ house. One and all of the Affghans declared that the slightest 
exhibition of energy on our part in the first instance, more especially in rein- 
forcing my post and that of Trevor, would at once have decided the Kuzil- 
bashes, and all over whom they possessed any influence, in our favour.”— 
Johnson’s M8. Journal ; Eyre’s Journal ; Kaye, ii. 17, 18. 
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the insurgents, emboldened by impunity, increased rapidly chap. 
in numbers, spread themselves out in every direction, XL ' 
occupied post after post as they were successively aban- 1841, 
doned by the British, and before nightfall on the second 
day the whole capital was in their possession. The only 
attempt made to impede them was with three companies 
and two guns, who were of course unable to effect any- 
thing. 

The extreme danger of the British position was now 
apparent to all, and Macnaghten, seriously alarmed, wrote nossof the 
urgent letters both to Captain M'Gregor to send up SriXFort. 
Sale’s force from Jellalabad, and to Candahar to stop Nov - 5 - 
the return of the troops on their march to India through 
that city, and send them back to his relief. But neither 
of these succours could be expected for some weeks, and 
meanwhile the danger was pressing, and such as could 
only be met by instant and decisive measures. The ar- 
tillery, always weak, and inadequate to the wants of the 
troops, was divided between the cantonments and the 
Bala-Hissar, so that neither had an adequate amount of 
that necessary arm. The Commissariat Fort, as already 
mentioned, was situated outside both the Bala-Hissar 
and the cantonments, and though it contained the whole 
provisions and stores of the army, it had no guns, and 
was garrisoned only by eighty sepoys, under Ensign 
Warren. Between this fort and the cantonments was 
another fort, called the Shereef’s Fort, which commanded 
the passage between the two. General Elphinstone had 
on the preceding day proposed to occupy this fort with 
his own troops, but Macnaghten opposed it, declaring it 
would be impolitic to do so. The consequence was, it 
was occupied by the enemy, whose marksmen swarmed 
around it in every direction, and kept up from behind 
the stone enclosure which surrounded it a deadly fire 
upon any reinforcements sent out to support Warren’s 
little party in the Commissariat Fort. In vain that 
officer sent message after message to Elphinstone to an- 
nounce that he was hard pressed, and if not relieved 
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chap, would either perish or be obliged to evacuate his post. 
— XL ' With characteristic indecision, the old General listened 
No^'i ever J^'i u g but did nothing ; orders were repeatedly 
given and countermanded for the march of a detachment 
to reinforce Warren; and at length Captain Boyd, of the 
commissariat, obtained an order for the troops destined 
to that service to march at two in the morning. But it 
was again delayed till daybreak, when it was too late. 
The little garrison, seeing no prospect of relief, had 
escaped by working a hole from the interior of the fort, 
with tools sent the preceding night, intended to facilitate 
i Eiphin- the withdrawal of the stores. All the magazines, in- 
poTnov' chiding the whole supplies for the army, with the exccp- 
Kayc 4 !. ; tion of another in a still more exposed situation, to be 
■jo, 33;’ immediately noticed, fell into the enemy's hands, among 
vi. 258 - 260 . whom this eas}' and unlooked-for advantage excited un- 
bounded confidence and enthusiasm. 1 

This disaster was immediately followed by another 
Further hardly less serious. In May 1841, 17,000 maunds of 
store! ottah or ground wheat, in general use in the country, 
had been stored by Captain J oliuson in the Bala-Hissar 
for the use of the Shah’s troops ; but Macnaghten, in 
spite of that officer’s remonstrances, insisted on its being 
removed, and placed in some camel-sheds on the outskirts 
of the city, where it was almost entirely undefended. 
Early on the morning of the 2d November, this import- 
ant post was attacked by a large body of insurgents. 
Captain Mackenzie was in charge of it, with a small 
garrison, encumbered with women and children. He 
made a noble defence, and held the fort till his men had 
Journal 0 ” 8 expended every cartridge in defending it. In vain rein- 
S j 6 oot- forcements or succour of some sort were urgently applied 
^ 3 SF 34 °’ f°r ; in vain “ every eye was turned towards the canton- 
rathre « ar men ^ looking for the glittering bayonets through the 
Thornton ' trees -” 2 Not a man came to their relief, although even a 
vi.256, 267 . trifling demonstration from headquarters would have 
turned the scale in their favour, and brought the whole 
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Kuzilbashes to their side. At length, after having chap. 

defended the fort for two entire days, and fired away his X ~ 

last cartridge, Mackenzie, finding that no succour was to 1841 ' 

be sent to him, yielded to the entreaties of his men, who 
prayed to be led against the enemy, and with heroic 
valour cut his way through them back to the cantonments. 

The fort itself, with the whole grain it contained, fell 
into the enemy’s hands. 

The loss of these two forts, with the whole magazines 
and commissariat stores of the army, was decisive of the Fatal ef- 
fate of the campaign, not only from the starvation which [heseLses. 
it brought home to the door of the British forces, but 
from the depression which it produced among our men, 
and the corresponding exaltation which it induced in the 
enemy. Every man on both sides now saw that the 
maintenance of the capital through the winter by the in- 
vaders was impossible, for they had lost their whole sup- 
plies and magazines, and it was out of the question to 
think of forming others, with the ground covered with 
snow, and every village in the hands of hostile multitudes, 
with weapons which they knew well how to use in their 
hands. Reinforcements from India were only likely to 
augment the danger, even supposing they could make their 
way through the terrible defiles and insurgent population 
of Afghanistan, for they would only augment the number 
of useless mouths in the garrison. The knowledge of 
these circumstances excited the utmost indignation and 
despondency in the British forces, and in a similar degree 
excited and encouraged the Afghans. The charm of 
British invincibility was broken. The intelligence of the 
capture of the Commissariat Fort spread like wildfire, and 
brought thousands upon thousands into the scene of con- 
quest, to share in the plunder of the Christian dogs. The 48, 
forts soon resembled so many ant-hills, where multitudes 
were swarming, every one carrying off some part of the |^ r 7 n ^ ott 
spoil j 1 and all this within four hundred yards of a forti- vi. 257-24 9. 
fied cantonment, where five thousand British troops, in 

vol. vi. 2 s 
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indignant silence and constrained inactivity, were witnesses 
of the disgraceful scene ! 

At length the loud clamour of brave men, restrained by 
incapacity and irresolution in their chiefs from doing what 
their own courage prompted, became so violent that it 
was resolved to attempt something. On the 6th a storm- 
ing party, consisting of one company of the 44th and 
two sepoy regiments, was told off to assault Mahommed 
Shereef’s Fort, the possession of which by the enemy had 
told so severely upon us in the preceding days, and it 
was carried with a vigour worthy of British troops. En- 
sign Raban, who commanded the forlorn hope, was killed 
as he planted the colours on the breach. A variety of 
desultory actions ensued, in winch the British were so 
successful, that it was evident, if they had been directed 
with ordinary capacity and resolution, a general battle 
might have been brought on, and the enemy totally de- 
feated. At the same time, the activity and intelligence of 
the commissariat officers, Captains Boyd and Johnson, 
procured supplies from the neighbouring villages ; aud the 
troops having been put on half rations, the difficulty of 
subsistence, which at the moment was the most pressing, 
was surmounted. But General Elphinstone apprehended 
an equally serious want, which was that of ammunition ; 
and such was his alarm, that on the same day he wrote 
to Sir William Macnaghten, recommending a capitula- 
tion. 1 * In point of fact, the event proved that there was 
ammunition in abundance for two months’ consumption. 
Plans were submitted to the General for recapturing the 

* “ We have temporarily, and I hope permanently, got over the difficulty of 
provisioning. Our next consideration is ammunition, and it is a very serious 
and awful one. We have expended a great quantity, and therefore it becomes 
worthy of thought on your part how desirable it is that our operations should 
not bo protracted by anything in treating that might tend to a continuance of 
the present state of things. Do not suppose from this that I wish to recom- 
mend or am advocating humiliating terms, or such as would reflect disgrace on 
us, but the fact of ammunition must not be lost Bight of. Our case is not yet 
desperate I do not mean to impress that, but it must be borne in mind that it 
goes very fast” — General Elphinstone to Sir W. Macnaghten, November 0, 
1841 ; Kaye, ii. 39. 
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Commissariat Fort, but he could not be prevailed on to chap. 
adopt any of them. He was evidently desperate, and . - 

thought only of arranging a capitulation. Attempts lfi4l ‘ 
were made to buy off the rebel chiefs; but though 500,000 
rupees (£50,000) was offered, nothing effective was done ; 
and it had become evident that matters had come to 
that pass, that it was by iron, not gold-, that deliverance 
could alone be looked for. 

The extremely debilitated state of General Elphinstone’s 
health rendered it absolutely necessary that he should Jealousy 

1 . r i , • between Kl- 

have a coadjutor ot younger years and greater vigour, phmstone 
and Brigadier Shelton was sent from the Bala-Hissar, ton. She1 ’ 
with a gun and a regiment of the Shah’s troops, for that 
purpose, into the cantonments. His arrival was hailed 
with joy by the troops, who regarded him as a deliverer. 

He did not possess popular manners, and it was soon 
painfully apparent that no cordial co-operation between 
him and General Elphinstone was to be expected ; but 
he was known to have manly qualities and undoubted per- 
sonal courage. The great extent of the fortifications, the 
slender supplies of provisions, the desponding faces of 
officers and men around him, at once revealed the critical 
nature of their situation. They had only provisions for 
three days’ consumption in store, and the works required 
so large a force to guard them that few could be spared 
for external operations. Shelton endeavoured to correct 
what he conceived defective, and to put the cantonments 
in a better posture of defence ; but he was thwarted by 
the jealousy of Elphinstone, who reminded him that he 
was the commander-in-chief, and complained that he did 
not receive from his brigadier that cordial co-operation 
■which he was entitled to have expected. Thus orders Statement* 
were given and countermanded ; plans were discussed, 
and their decision adjourned ; and it soon became too §5^ m ,* nt; 
evident that Shelton’s arrival, by producing disunion in 
the military councils, would render the position or the vi. 268,264. 
troops, if possible, worse than it had been before* 1 
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Macnaghten, with whom every bold counsel from this 
time forward originated, had strongly urged an attack on 
the Ricka-bashee Fort, situated at the north-eastern angle 
of the cantonments, and from which the walls were com- 
manded, and he had even taken upon himself the whole 
responsibility of the undertaking. Elphinstone at last 
consented, and two thousand men were put under Shelton’s 
command for the assault. But before the orders to move 
forward were given, Elphinstone’s old irresolution returned, 
and the expedition was delayed. It was undertaken 
next day ; but by that time the fort had been much 
strengthened, and the Affghans were as much elated as 
the British were dispirited by the delay. Two European 
companies of the 44th, and four native companies, were 
told off for the assault, under the command of Colonel 
Mackrell, who led the storm in the most gallant manner. 
Colonel Mackrell and Lieutenant Bird, of the Shah’s 6th 
infantry, forced their way into the fort, and already the 
shout of victory was heard within its walls, when the col- 
umn of sepoys, advancing in double-quick time in support, 
being charged in flank by a body of A Afghan horse, took 
to flight, drawing a large part of the stormers, both Euro- 
pean and native, after them. They were rallied by 
Shelton, who evinced in that trying moment the courage 
of a hero, and again brought up to the assault. A second 
time they were charged in flank, and fled ; again they 
were rallied and brought back to the attack by Shelton. 
Meantime the brave men, a mere handful in number, who 
had forced their way with Mackrell and Bird into the 
fort, being unsupported, were beset by a crowd of Affghans 
who had fled on the first storm, but now, seeing the repulse 
of the column in support, returned with loud shouts to the 
attack. Mackrell fell mortally wounded, after defending 
himself with undaunted courage. Bird, with two sepoys, 
sought refuge in a stable, the door of which they barri- 
caded, and before they were relieved had slain thirty of 
the enemy with their own hands. 1 At length the fort was 
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carried by Shelton at the head of the support, and the .chap. 
gallant three liberated from their perilous prison.” 1 — — — - 

On the fall of the Rieka- bashee Fort, several smaller 
ones in the vicinity were abandoned by the enemy, in one Results of 
of which a considerable supply of grain was found. Shel- th ’ s SUCUfSS ‘ 
ton followed the enemy, who showed themselves in some 
force on the hills ; but the horse-artillery opened on them 
with such effect that they retired into the city. Al- 
though the capture of the fort was checkered by disaster, 
and far from being creditable to the arrangements of the 
generals-in-chief, who, with a large force of cavalry in 
the cantonments, had allowed the storming columns to 
be charged in flank by the Affghan horse, yet its ulti- 
mate success was eminently favourable to the British arms. 

The envoy declared it had averted the necessity of an in- 
glorious retreat. There can be no doubt that, had it been 
vigorously followed up, it promised the most auspicious 
results. For several days after it the Affghans desisted 
from their attacks ; they were obviously checked in their 
career. The commissaries, whose activity was above all 
praise, turned the breathing-time to good account in the 
purchase and securing of provisions. The villagers, re - 1 Thornton, 
lieved from their apprehensions, began to bring supplies KayeAifsaj 
freely into the camp ; and the envoy, seeing the military j^ b 7 0 ; u . s 
commander hopeless of extrication from the surrounding 'J, ou ™ al * 
difficulties by honourable means, renewed his efforts to sow Journal, 
dissension among the chiefs by profuse offers of money. 1 

But this lull was of short duration. The Affghans, J]2 
seeing that the success of the 10th was not followed up, Actions on 
again showed themselves a few days after in great force Nov.'ll* s ' 
on the heights overlooking the camp, and began to can- 
nonade the cantonments. With the utmost difficulty 
Macnaghten persuaded the General to send out a force 

* Such was the panic occasioned by the Affghan charge, even among the 
European troops, that when Major Scott of the 44th called on volunteers to 
follow him, only one man answered the appeal. His name was Stuart, and he 
was most deservedly made a sergeant on the request of Sir W. Macnaghten." 

— Thornton, vi. 265. 
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to dislodge them, and this was done only by his taking 
upon himself the whole responsibility of the measure. A 
strong detachment of foot and horse, embracing six com- 
panies of the 44th with two guns, was sent out under 
Brigadier Shelton, and it advanced to the attack with 
great vigour and intrepidity. But again the Affghan 
horse charged them in flank ; the assailed British fired 
wildly and without aim, chiefly in the air, and the enemy’s 
cavalry went clean through them from side to side. But 
the check was only momentary. The British troops re- 
formed at the foot of the bill ; Eyre’s guns were brought 
to bear upon the enemy, and by a gallant charge of 
Anderson’s horse up the slope, the enemy were beaten 
back and the guns taken. Macnaghten despatched the 
most urgent orders to complete the triumph of the day 
by bringing both guns into the cantonments, but one 
only could be got off. The other was exposed to so 
heavy a fire from the Affghan marksmen, that it was 
found impossible to bring it away. 1 

This success again rendered the enemy quiet for some 
days ; and Macnaghten took advantage of it to send the 
most urgent letters, both to M ‘Gregor, the political agent 
at Jellalabad, and to Rawlinson at Candabar, to send 
their whole disposable forces up to the relief of the troops 
now besieged in the capital.* These able officers were 
placed in a situation of great difficulty by these requisi- 
tions. On the one hand, the envoy at Cabul was their 
superior officer, whose orders they were bound to obey ; 
and the very existence of the troops in the capital 
might depend on succours being instantly sent forward 
to their relief. On the other hand, the state of affairs 
at Cabul seemed so desperate, from the destruction of 

* “ Our situation is a very precarious one, but with your assistance we should 
do well ; and you must render it to us, if you have any regard for our lives, or 
for the honour of our country. We may be said to be in a state of siege, and 
had we not made two desperate sallies, we should ere now have been annihi- 
lated. We have provisions for only ten days, but when you arrive we shall 
be able to command the resources of the country." — Macnaghten to M'Gbegob, 
November 14, 1841 ; Kaye, ii. 63. 
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the commissariat stores and the scanty supplies of the chap. 

garrison, that it appeared to be running into certain XL 

destruction to bring up any additional mouths to share 1841 ‘ 
them. After much and anxious deliberation, M‘Gregor 
and Sale resolved to disobey the order, and retain their 
troops at Jellalabad ; and although Rawlinson and 
Nott despatched a force from Candahar, yet it re- 
turned to that capital, after having proceeded a few 
marches towards Cabul, upon finding the draught-cattle 
perishing by the way. It is impossible to say with 
any degree of certainty whether" or not Nott and Sale 
did right in taking upon themselves the responsibility of 
disobeying their orders, for disaster stared them in the 
face whatever they did. On the one hand, going for- 
ward to Cabul seemed only swelling the array of Affghan 
captives or victims, and depriving the British Government 
of the chief forces on which they could rely to preserve 
any part of their dominion in AlFghanistan ; on the 
other, to disobey the order was to leave the troops in the 
capital to their fate, virtually abandon Shah Soojah to 
the vengeance of his rebellious subjects, and relinquish 
the whole objects for which the expedition had been 
undertaken. In so difficult a matter, and when only a 
choice of evils remained to the British officers, history 
cannot pass sentence one way or the other upon those 
exposed to the crisis. But in justice to Macnaghten J e ^ Dagh ‘ 
and Elphiustonc, it must be added that the non -arrival 
of the troops on which they relied from Jellalabad and 
Candahar, aggravated the dangers of their position at 63, 73 . 
Cabul in a most material degree ; 1 * for possibly, if they 

* “I have written to you daily, pointing out our precarious state, and urging 
you to return here, with Sale’s brigade, with all possible expedition. General 
Elphinstone has done the same ; and we now learn, to our utter dismay, that 
you have proceeded to Jellalabad. Our situation is a desperate one, if you do 
not immediately return to our relief; and I beg that you will do so without a 
Moment’s delay. Wo have been now besieged for fourteen days, and without 
your assistance are utterly unable to carry on any offensive operations. You 
can easily make Cabul in eight marches, and as the Gliilzyes are here, you 
would not have many enemies to contend with/’ — Sir W. Macnaghten to 
Captain McGregor, Cabul, 17th November 1841 ; Kaye, ii. 73. 
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had come up, the blockade of the cantonments might 
have been raised, provisions obtained, as before the siege 
commenced, from the surrounding country, the enemy 
defeated in the field, and the whole disasters of the cam- 
paign avoided. 

While disaster was thus closing its iron net round the 
British forces in the capital, calamities of a still more 
serious kind had befallen the British forces in other 
quarters. On the 15th November, Major Pottinger and 
Lieutenant Haughton came in wounded from Charekar, 
and reported that the' gallant Ghoorka regiment had 
been annihilated. This noble corps, second to none 
in the East in valour and fidelity, had been placed 
in some fortified barracks at Charekar, the defences of 
which were only in course of construction, when the 
insurrection broke out, and they were immediately sur- 
rounded by several thousand armed men, whose hostile 
intentions, notwithstanding loud professions of fidelity 
and friendship, were soon too apparent. With charac- 
teristic treachery, the chiefs invited Pottinger, the politi- 
cal agent, and Rattray, who commanded a party in the 
neighbourhood, to a conference, at which the latter was 
basely assassinated, and from which the former with 
difficulty escaped with his life. The Affghaus now threw 
off the mask, and closely invested the fortified barracks. 
So numerous were the enemy’s forces, that Havildar 
Mootre Ram, of the Ghoorka regiment, w’ho escaped 
from the attack, said, “ there were whole acres of gleam- 
ing swords moving towards us.” Pottinger, throwing off, 
on the approach of danger, his political character, took 
charge, as at the siege of Herat, of the guns ; and the 
Ghoorkas, supported by the fire of his artillery, made a 
heroic defence against repeated assaults by an enemy five 
times their number. Night found them still in possession 
of their position ; but next day the garrison of a castle 
in the neighbourhood, which commanded the barracks, 
was betrayed into surrendering, and the balls from it 
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began to shower down on the position. Soon it was dis- chap. 

covered that they had a worse enemy to contend with than — 

even the matchlocks of the Affghans,for there was no water 
for the garrison. Every effort made to obtain a supply 
of this necessary element failed ; and at length the suffer- 
ings of the men became so intolerable that they sallied out 
and found death from the Affghan marksmen, in the fran- 
tic desire to obtain a few drops of the precious fluid from 
a spring which gushed from a neighbouring rock. The 
lips of the men became swollen and bloody ; their tongues 
clove to the roofs of their mouths. Seeing destruction 
inevitable if they remained where they were, and disdain- 
ing, even in such desperate circumstances, to surrender, 
Pottingerand Haughton resolved on a desperate attempt 
to cut their way through the enemy. They put them- 
selves, accordingly, at the head of two hundred men, all 
who remained of the regiment, and by almost superhuman 
efforts succeeded in forcing their way through. But num- 
bers fell in the desperate attempt ; still more perished 
of thirst on the Avay, or sunk under the balls of knives of 
the Affghans w’ho crowded round the retreating column. g e r’°s hT- 
Pottinger and Haughton alone, with a single sepoy, half 
dead with wounds and fatigue, but unsubdued, reached 
the cantonments at Cabul to tell the dismal tale. The T1 '" r , n ‘ < :! 1 ’ 
whole remainder of the regiment, after struggling to the 
last with devoted valour under its worthy leaders, Ensign us-iLt 
Rose and Dr Grant, perished . 1 

The only course which, amidst such accumulating 
difficulties, presented a chance even of escape to the Arguments 
British at Cabul, after it was ascertained that no rein- moval into 
forcements were to be looked for either from Jellalabad nLar!^ 
or Candahar, was to move the whole forces, and all the 
provisions that could be got together, at once into the 
Bala-Hissar, where they would, in the mean time, have 
been free from molestation, and they might have securely 
sallied out in large bodies, and obtained supplies from 
the adjoining country. Shah Soojah favoured this move- 
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ment, and the engineers had earnestly counselled it from 
. the very commencement of the insurrection. Shelton, 
however, opposed it in the most vehement manner, as 
dangerous, discreditable, and likely to be attended with a 
great loss. Elphinstone had scarcely any opinion on the 
subject ; Macnaghten unfortunately yielded to Shelton’s 
arguments, and the removal of the force to the Bala- 
Hissar was given up. Yet it presented a very fair, and 
the sole chance of escape from disaster ; for what had 
rendered the sallies from the cantonments hitherto so 
unfortunate was, that they were of such extent that, from 
the number required for their defence, few only could be 
spared for external operations ; whereas, as the troops 
would have been safe in the citadel, a much greater and 
more imposing force might have been spared for external 
foraging attacks. And if all the useless mouths had 
been removed from the Bala-Hissar, there were provisions 
in it enough to have served the whole fighting men in it 
and the cantonments till spring . 1 

It being determined not to retire to the Bala-Hissar, 
nothing remained but to open negotiations for a capitu- 
. lation with the enemy. The military authorities inces- 
santly represented to the envoy “ the distressed state of 
the troops and cattle from want of provisions, and the 
hopelessness of further resistance.” These representations, 
coupled with the non-arrival of the expected reinforce- 
ments from Jellalabad and Candahar, and the addition of 
the Affghans under Akbar Khan, who had destroyed the 
Ghoorka regiment, to the besieging force, rendered it but 
too plain that this must be the ultimate issue of the strug- 
gle. Correspondence, accordingly, passed between the 
envoy and General Elphinstone on the subject ; but before 
it could be brought to a point, an action, one of the most 
disastrous ever sustained by the British army, was fought. 
Notwithstanding the blockade, the commissaries, owing to 
the indefatigable activity of Captain Johnson, had hither- 
to daily drawn supplies of grain from the village of Bell- 
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Mem ; and the enemy, seeing this, planted troops upon chap. 
the adjacent hills to prevent its continuance. Upon this, XL ' 
Macnaghten urged an immediate attack, to dispossess 184U 
them of this commanding position ; and although Shelton 
strongly represented the hazard of such a step in the fa- 
tigued and disheartened state of the men, it was finally , SKelton ^ 
determined that it should take place. A feeble attempt statement; 
to dislodge the enemy having failed on the 22d, prepara- Journal, 
tions on a large scale were made for renewing the attack n. si, s^' 
at daybreak on the following morning. 1 

The attack took place, accordingly, at the hour fixed on, 
and at first with unlooked-tor success. The force consisted Actum on 
of seventeen companies, of whom five were Europeans 0 f the23d - 
the 44th ; three squadrons of native horse, a hundred sap- 
pers, and one gun. Why one only was taken when there 
were plenty in the cantonments, and an order of Lord 
Hastings forbade less than two guns ever to be taken 
out on any occasion, is one of the mysteries of that un- 
happy day which will probably never be cleared up. The 
single gun, however, did good service ; sending a shower of 
grape at daylight into the village, it caused a panic among 
the enemy in it, which led the greater part of them to 
abandon it. Advantage, however, was not taken of the 
surprise to storm the village, part of which remained in the 
enemy’s hands; and soon crowds of Affghans, on the alarm 
being spread, came pouring out of the city to give the 
Feringhees battle. Shelton, seeing his force, which did not 
exceed fourteen hundred men, greatly outnumbered, drew 
them up in two squares on the brow of the hill, with 
the gun in front and the cavalry in rear. The gun was 
splendidly worked, and for a time did terrible execution 
in the crowded masses of the Affghans ; but from being 
so often fired, it became so heated in the vent that it 
could not at length be used. Nothing remained then but 
- the muskets of the men to reply to the matchlocks of the 
Aflfghans ; and it was soon found that they would not 
carry so far as the long guns of the enemy. Securely 
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chap, posted at a distance, where the infantry’s balls could not 

* L ’ . reach them, the Affghans, second to none in the world as 

1841, marksmen, sent in a destructive fire into our squares, on 
which, as on the Russian masses afterwards at Inkermann, 
every shot took effect. Their ammunition failed, and 
Shelton, whose courage never failed him in danger, iu 
vain called on his men to use their bayonets. Not a 
musket was brought down to the charge, even in the 
English companies ; and so completely were the troops 
depressed, that when the Affghans, in bravado, planted a 
standard within thirty yards of the British ranks, not a 
man would advance to take it. In vain the officers nobly 
stood iu front, and in default of ammunition hurled stones 
at the enemy ; the sepoys would not move. Seeing their 
advantage, the Affghans made a sudden rush on the 
column, and surrounded the gun. The gunners fought 
wdth desperate resolution, and were cut down at their 
Journal, post. Lieutenant Laing fell dead as he was waving his 
LaVsai’e'a sword over the gun ; Captain M'Intosh shared the same 
Thornton, fate. The gun w r as abandoned, and the infantry retired ; 
Kayl,°in 74; ^ llt being rallied by Shelton, they charged wdth the bay- 
U 5 87. onet, drove the enemy back in confusion, and retook it, and 
at the same time Abdoollab Khan, their leader, fell . 1 
U(! The crisis of the day had nqjv arrived, and if Elphin- 
Totai de- stone had sent a body of troops out of the cantonments 

feat of tiro . . . J , r 

British, to pursue the Hying enemy, all might have been restored, 
and a glorious victory gained. The envoy warmly urged 
such a step upon General Elphinstone, but he said it was 
a wild scheme, and negatived the proposal. Fresh horses, 
however, and a new limber, were sent out for the gun, 
which was soon in full activity, and playing with great 
effect upon the enemy. But fresh multitudes issued fi*om 
the city, and again it was found that the British musket 
was no match at a long range for the Affghan jezails. 
The troops fell fast under the deadly storm, and yet they 
were so demoralised that nothing could induce them to 
advance and close with the enemy. At this moment, when 
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the officers were nearly all killed or wounded, and Shelton chap. 

had five balls in his clothes, a party of Affghans who had 1 _ 

crawled up a gorge unseen started up and poured in a 1841 ' 
fire on the British flank. In an instant a panic seized 
the whole force ; horse and foot rushed precipitately 
down the hill, closely followed by the Affghan cavalry, 
which thundered in close pursuit. The gunners alone 
nobly sustained the honour of the British name. Intent 
only on the preservation of their gun, they dashed down 
the hill into the midst of the enemy’s cavalry, and had 
nearly got through ; but they were all killed or wounded , 1 Eyre's 
and the gun fell a second time into the enemy’s hands. 123*130; 
All order was now lost : Europeans and Asiatics, infan- j “ u d r y n ^ le ’ 3 
try and cavalry, rushed in one confused mass into thej^ 1 *™^ 
cantonments ; and it was only in consequence of the 
neglect of the Affghans, who retired, uttering shouts of Melville’s 
triumph, into the city, to follow up this advantage, that ms. 
the whole cantonments did not fall into their hands . 1 

This disastrous defeat rendered it utterly hopeless to 
think of continuing the contest, and nothing remained Negotm- 

^ ^ tions with 

but to arrange the best terms of capitulation that could the enemy, 
be obtained. The sick and wounded in the cantonments Nov ’ 24, 
amounted already to seven hundred ; and such was the 
state of apathy and despair to which the troops were 
reduced, that all thought of external operations was of 
necessity abandoned. Removal to the Bala-IIissar, how- 
ever practicable at an earlier period, was not deemed pos- 
sible in the demoralised state of the army, though the 
King and Captain Conolly earnestly counselled it as the 
only means of safety even at the eleventh hour. The 
enemy had made pacific overtures, and Macnaghten, after 
obtaining from Elphinstone a written opinion that the 
position was no longer tenable, agreed to go into the pro- 
posal. The Affghans, however, insisted on a surrender 
at discretion. To this the envoy positively refused to 
submit. “We shall meet then,” said Sultan Mahomraed 
Khan, who commanded the Affghans, “on the field of 
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battle.” “At all events,” replied Macnaghten, “we shall 
meet at the day of judgment.” And so the conference 
broke off : but during its brief continuance amicable re- 
lations had already sprung up between the opposite 
parties. The Affghans, fully armed, came round the can- 
tonments and gave vegetables to the soldiers of the 44th, 
who went out unarmed among them, and shook hands with 
those with whom they had so recently been engaged in 
mortal strife. 1 

The immediate resumption of hostilities however was 
prevented, and the negotiations prolonged, by the arrival 
next day in the Alfghan camp of Akbar Khan, a son of 
Dost Mahommed, who was less inclined than Sultan 
Mahommcd to push matters to extremities. His arrival 
as the representative of his father, the sovereign of their 
choice, was hailed with joy by the A Afghan chiefs, and 
the British deemed his presence a guarantee for the grant- 
ing of more favourable terms, as his father and brother 
were prisoners in the hands of the British. His conduct 
was from the first distinguished by prudence and sagacity. 
Wisely resolving not to endanger the military advantages 
already gained by pushing a desperate foe to extremities, 
he turned his whole attention to cutting off the supplies, 
and with such success that both the men and animals in 
the cantonments were reduced to the last extremities.* 
But meanwhile Abdoollah Khan and Meer-Mussidu, two 
of the chiefs most hostile to the British, died of their 
wounds, and the negotiation was resumed under such pro- 
mising auspices that Macnaghten wrote that their pros- 
pects were brightening, “ and if we had only provisions, 
which with due exertions ought to be obtained, we should 
be able to defy the whole of Afghanistan for any period.” 

* “ In tlio mean time our cattle have been starving for some time past, not a 
blade of grass, nor a particle of bhoosah nor grain procurable. The barley m 
store is served out as provisions to the camp-followers, who get half a pound 
for their daily food. Our cattle are subsisted on the twigs, branches, and bark 
of trees. Scarcely an animal fit to carry a load." — Captain Johnson’s Journal 
MS. Records, 1st December 1841. Kaye, ii. 101. 
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On the other hand, Geueral Elphinstone wrote to the chap. 
envoy : “ Retreat without terms is almost impossible ; — — L l— 
few would reach Jellalabad. The only alternative is to I841 ' 
renew the negotiation. With provisions we might hold 
out, but without them I do not see what can be done, or 
how we are to avert starvation.” It was soon evident 
that the General’s opinion was, as matters now stood, the 
better founded. On the 5th December the Affghans burnt, Dec. 5. 
in open day, a bridge, the sole means of retreat, which 
General Elphinstone had thrown across the Cabul river ; 
Mahommed Sherecf’s Fort, the scene of such alternate 
victory and defeat, was abandoned next day, the moment Dec. s. 
the enemy showed themselves before it ; and the day after, Dec. 7. 
the guard for the protection of the cantonment bazaar, 
which had hitherto been intrusted to the 44th regiment, , ^ 
was withdrawn from them, and given to a sepoy regi- swe'e Jour 
ment. So demoralised had even the European soldiers Kajre, ii.’ 
become, from their long-continued sufferings, that Lieut. Macwh- 
Sturt, on being asked if the retaking of the Shereef’s Fort 
was practicable and tenable, replied, “ Practicable if the andofe. <> 
men will fight ; tenable if they don’t run away ! ” On ! liJI 
the 8th December, provisions, even on the most reduced 109 , uu; 
scale, only remained for four days, and a capitulation had vi. 2«4. 
become a matter of absolute necessity. 1 

Two days after, intelligence was received of the bril- 
liant success of Sir R. Sale at Jellalabad, which will be Capituia"- 
noticed in a succeeding chapter, but General Elphinstone th« n Aff- 
held out no hopes to the envoy that it made any altera- i) e a c " s ii. 
tien in the posture of their affairs. The negotiation, 
accordingly, was resumed, and after a great many 
changes, a capitulation was finally agreed to, to the 
very last degree dishonourable to the British arms. 

By it, it was agreed that the British were to evacuate Dec. io. 
Afghanistan with all possible expedition, retiring by the 
way of Peshawur, and be treated with all honour, and 
receive every possible assistance in carriage and provi- 
sions on their march. On the troops reaching Peshawur, 
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Dost Mahomraed and his family were to be restored to 
Cabul, and Shah Soojah and his family return to India. 
The Affghans were to remain on terms of amity with 
the English, and contract no alliance with any foreign 
power without their consent. The troops at Ghuznee 
and Candahar were to retire by Cabul or the Bolan 
Pass, and be provided with carriages and provisions like 
those from Cabul. The necessity of concluding this con- 
vention was thus set forth by the envoy, in a report left 
unfinished at his death : “ The whole country had risen 
in rebellion ; our communications on all sides were cut 
off ; almost every public officer, whether paid by ourselves 
or his majesty, had declared for the new governor ; and 
by far the greater part even of his majesty’s domestic 
servants had deserted him. We had been fighting forty 
days against very superior numbers, under most disadvan- 
tageous circumstances, with a deplorable loss of valuable 
lives ; and in a day or two we must have perished from 
hunger, to say nothing of the advanced season of the 
year and the extreme cold, from the effects of which the 
native troops were suffering severely. I had been repeat- 
edly apprised by the military authorities that nothing 
could be done with our troops, and I regret to add that 
desertions to the enemy were becoming of frequent occur- 
rence among them.” 1 

But however stern may have been the necessity under 
which this humiliating convention was concluded, and 
however favourable in appearance some of the terms 
agreed to, the British ere long received convincing proof 
that they would not be observed by the savage and treach- 
erous enemy with whom they had to deal. On the 13th 
December, in pursuance of the treaty, the British troops, 
six hundred in number, evacuated the Bala-Hissar, leaving 
Shah Soojah and his native troops in it; and the moment 
they were out, the gates were closed, and the guns opened 
on the retiring columns without any distinction of friend or 
foe. The troops were obliged to halt on the ground before 
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they reached the cantonments, and pass the night on the chap. 
snow during intense cold, without food, fire, or covering of XL ’ 
any sort. They could do nothing but stand “or walk about, 1841 ‘ 
looking for the rising of the morning star.” The AfF- 
ghan chiefs, instead of serving the men with provisions 
and carriages, as stipulated in the treaty, refused to give 
them any until the forts still held were surrendered. This 
was conceded, and on the 16th the AfFghans were in Dec. le. 
possession of all the British forts, and their colours 
waved on the ramparts. Still provisions came in very 
slowly, so that the men were literally “ living from hand 
to mouth,” and no carriages at all were sent. The very 
grain brought out by our own men from the Bala-Hissar, 
amounting to sixteen hundred maunds of wheat, was 
abandoned to a worthless rabble who pillaged and car- 
ried it off under the very eyes of our starving soldiers. 

Even after that, supplies were brought in very slowly and 
irregularly by the AfFghans ; and as carriages were wholly 
awanting, it was impossible to set out on the march. On 
the 18 th, snow began to fall in great quantities, and be- Dec. is. 
fore evening was several inches deep ; while the AfFghans, 1 K ;i 
growing hourly more insolent by the sight of our dis- j/ 8 
tresses, now rose in their demands, and insisted on the i a i; : r horn- 
entire surrender of their arms and guns by the famishing 291’. 
and half-frozen multitude. 1 

On the 19 th, intelligence was received of the return of 
M'Laren’s brigade to Candahar, which closed the door Secret ne- 
against all hope of succour from that quarter, to which the «° saw. 
envoy had clung with desperate tenacity, and orders were f’nwtfh’ 
sent to the generals in command in that station and at J el- ^ 
lalabad to evacuate them without delay, in terms of the 
convention. Driven by so many untoward circumstances, 
Macnaghten now turned a willing ear to certain proposals 
made to him by some chiefs of the rival factions, by which 
he hoped to sow dissension amoDg them, and possibly 
enable him to shake himself loose of a treaty from which 
the AfFghans had already openly receded. The proposal 

VOL. vi. 2 T 
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chap, came from Akbar Khan, and was to the effect that Amen 

1 Oollah Khan, one of the most powerful of the hostile 

1841, chiefs, should be seized and imprisoned, the Bala-Hissar 
and Mahommed Khan forts reoccupied by the British 
troops, who were to hold them some months longer, aud 
then evacuate the country in a friendly manner ; that 
Shah Soojah was to retain the sovereignty, but Akbar 
Khan to be declared his vizier, and receive a very large 
gratuity in money. It was added, that for a reasonable 
sum the head of the hostile chief should be sent to Shah 
Soojah. Macnaghten replied to the last proposal in 
terms worthy of a British diplomatist, “ that it was 
1 Macnagh- neither his custom nor that of his country to give a price 
hur^Lai' 0 f° r blood ; ” but in the desperate condition of the British 
mioc’aye arm 7> the previous ones appeared well worthy of consider- 
ThoratoD 4 ’ a ^ 0D ’ ar *d a meeting to discuss them more fully was 
vi. 290, 29i. arranged with Akbar Khan to take place on the follow- 
ing day. 1 

m ' Macnaghten was not ignorant of the danger of attend- 
n '^murder ing any conference with such faithless and treacherous 
/han. ar parties as the Affghan chiefs ; but circumstances were so 
Dec. 23 . d es p era t e that ] ie clung to any ray of hope, however 
feeble ; and as he said himself, “ death would be prefer- 
able to the life of anxiety he had been leading for six 
weeks past.” He went, accordingly, to the place ap- 
pointed, accompanied by Lawrence, Trevor, and Mac- 
kenzie, his confidential staff-officers ; and although warned 
by the latter that it was a plot, he persevered with de- 
voted courage, deeming it the only possible way of 
averting destruction from the army, dishonour from the 
country. He merely left orders with Elphinstone to 
have two regiments and two guns got ready as quickly 
as possible to secure Mahommed Khan’s fort, and left 
the General with some expressions of impatience at the 
remonstrances made against his imprudence. So im- 
pressed was Elphinstone with the idea that he was rush- 
ing on his destruction, that he wrote him a letter after 
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he left him, entreating him to be cautious : but it never chap. 
reached its destination. The parties met on a hillock near ’ 
the banks of the river, about six hundred yards from the 1841 ' 
cantonments. The English officers and Affgban chiefs ex- 
changed salutations, and Akbar Khan received with many 
thanks an Arab horse, which he had greatly coveted, 
and expressed his gratitude also for a pair of pistols he 
had been presented with on the preceding day. It was 
then proposed that the whole party should dismount, 
which was accordingly done. Akbar Khan asked 
Macnaghten if he was ready to carry out the proposals 
of the preceding evening 1 “ Why not ? ” said the latter. 

The Affghans by this time were closing round the circle in 
great numbers, which Lawrence and Mackenzie observed, 
and requested they might be removed to a greater dis- 
tance, as the conference was a secret one. The chiefs then 
lashed out with their whips at the closing circle, and at 
the same time Akbar said it was of no consequence, as 
they were all in the secret, at the same time saying aloud, 

“ Seize ! Seize ! ” Scarcely were the words uttered, when 
the envoy and whole party were violently seized from 
behind. The envoy was dragged along by Akbar him- 
self ; and as he struggled violently, the Affghan drew one 
of the pistols with which he had been presented on the 
preceding day, and shot him through the back. A crowd 
of Affghans rushed in and completed his destruction with 
their knives, by which he was literally cut to pieces. His 
mangled remains were carried to the great bazaar, where 
they were shown to admiring and applauding multitudes ; 
and his right hand was cut off, and exhibited at a window. 

Trevor was massacred on the spot ; Lawrence and Mac- n^-isV; 
kenzie almost by a miracle reached Mahommed Khan’s fort vi. ‘292-294. 
prisoners, but alive. 1 

In forming an opinion on this sad event, it is evident, 
in the first place, that Akbar Khan and the Affghan Reflections 
chiefs around him were guilty of the foulest and most “ent" 
abominable treachery in the murders which were com- 
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mitted. The envoy was at a conference which they 
themselves had proposed, accompanied only by his staft 
officers : no hostility on his part was either designed or 
possible ; the character of an ambassador is sacred by the 
laws of all nations, even the most barbarous. At first 
sight it seems that Macnaghten’s conduct was also open 
to exception in point of morality as well as prudence, 
because he went to the conference in order to arrange a 
plan for the seizure of the forts ceded by the treaty, and 
some of the chiefs at that time in dubious and insincere 
alliance with the British. But in answer to this, it must 
be recollected that the envoy stood in a very different 
situation from what he would have done had he been 
dealing with European diplomatists, with whom perform- 
ance of engagements may generally be relied on. The 
Affghan chiefs had violated the treaty in every particu- 
lar ; rigidly exacting the performance of their obligations 
by the British, they had scarcely performed one of the 
stipulations agreed to by themselves. Sir William Mac- 
naghten’s position was a desperate one ; lie hazarded 
all upon a single throw, but that throw offered, in circum- 
stances otherwise hopeless, a fair chance of saving the 
army and the honour of the country. History cannot 
condemn him, if, dealing with an artful and treacherous 
enemy, with no other chance of escape for himself or his 
troops, he sought to circumvent him by his own method, 
and must applaud the magnanimity with which, even in 
the last extremity, he refused to stain his hands with 
blood, and freely offered his own life to a foe whose hos- 
tility he disdained to deprecate by the sacrifice of another. 

So completely were the energies of the once brave and 
powerful British army paralysed by the disasters they 
had undergone, and their want of confidence in the chiefs 
by whom they were led, that even this terrible disaster 
could not rouse them from the state of despair and apathy 
in which they were plunged. “ The envoy,” says Kaye, 
“ had been killed in broad day, and upon the open plain. 
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but not a gun was fired from the ramparts of the canton- chap. 

ments, not a company of troops sallied out to rescue or — 

revenge. The body of the British minister was left to be 1841 ' 
hacked to pieces, and his mangled remains were paraded 
in barbarous triumph about the streets and bazaars of 
the city.” Eldred Pottinger, whose heroism had saved 
Herat, and who had become political agent on Macnagh- 
ten’s death, in vain endeavoured to infuse into the other 
chiefs a portion of his own undaunted spirit. The day 
after the massacre the draft of a new treaty was sent in Dec. 24. 
to General Elphinstone, substantially the same as the 
former one, but with this difference, that it was now pro- 
posed that “ the guns, except six ordnance stores, and 
muskets, in excess of these in use, shall be given up, and 
six hostages given for the safe return of Dost Mahommed 
and his family.” Pottinger strenuously opposed these 
conditions, and said that now was the time to fling them- 
selves into the Bala-Hissar, or fight their way down, 
sword in hand, to Jellalabad. Letters were at the same 
time received from Jellalabad and Candahar, announcing 
the reinforcements which were on their way from India, 
and urging Elphinstone to hold out.* But Shelton pro- 1 Pottin- 
nounced the occupation of the Bala-Hissar to be “imprac- 
ticable and after making the most strenuous resistance, 
Pottinger was obliged to give in, and agree to the terms v.. 297 299. 
proposed . 1 

When the guns came to bo given up, the agony of their 

* te The General, from his illness, was incapable of making up liis mind ; and 
the constant assertion of the impossibility by his second in command, out- 
weighed the entreaties of the envoy when alive, and of miue after , and a re- 
treat on Jellalabad was the only thing they would hear of, notwithstanding that 
I pointed out the very doubtful character of any engagement we might make 
with the insurgents, the probability that they would not make it good, and 
begged that they would spare us the dishonour, and the Government the loss, 
which any negotiation must entail. In a council of war held at the Generals 
house, Shelton, Anquestil, Chambers, Grant, and Bellew present, everyone 
voted to the contrary— so, seeing I could do nothing, I consented. At the time 
we had but two courses open to us, which, in my opinion, promised a chance of 
saving our honour and part of the army : one was, to occupy the Bala-Hissar 
and hold it till spring— by this we should have had the best chance of success ; 
the other was, to have abandoned our camp and baggage and encumbrances, 
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chap, humiliation burst at once on the unhappy soldiers ; and 

1 — the murmur was loud in the camp, that any attempt, 

however desperate, should be risked, rather than submit 
Conclusion to such an indignity. But the chief saw no alternative, 
tllty. and all that Pottinger could do was to procrastinate, and 

J842. 1 ' give up the Shah’s cannon two at a time only to the enemy. 

At length, however, the guns, muskets, waggons, and am- 
munition, except the six cannons reserved, were all given 
up, and the hostages put into the enemy’s hands. The 
Affghans were very anxious to get some of the ladies and 
married men into their possession ; but this was posi- 
tively refused, and not farther insisted on at that time. 
On the 29 th December such of the sick and wounded 
as could not bear the journey down were sent into the 
city, and every preparation made for the march which cir- 
cumstances would admit. But these circumstances were 
wretched in the extreme, and indicated too surely the fate 
which awaited the attempt. The Affghans, hovering 
round the walls, insulted the British at their very gates, 
interrupted the supplies obtained with such difficulty by 
the commissariat, and assaulted the drivers. Already it 
was evident that no reliance whatever could be placed on 
the promise to furnish provisions to the troops on the 
march, and that the army would set out into a snowy 
wilderness of mountains without either ammunition, food, 
Journal™ 3 tents, or carriage. When these acts of depredation were 
i 84‘i; kaye complained of to the chiefs, they coolly answered that 
”• they could not prevent them, and that the British should 
journal, themselves fire on the wretches concerned ; but this was 
Thornton, deemed too hazardous, as tending directly to a renewal of 
hostilities . 1 

At length, on 6 th January, the march commenced, un- 
der circumstances of depression unparalleled in the annals 
of mankind ; for when the French set out from Moscow, 

and forced our way down. This was perilous, but practicable. However, I could 
not persuade them to sacrifice baggage, and that was eventually one of the chief 
causes of our disasters.” — Major Pottinger to Captain M‘Gregor ; MS. lie- 
cords. Kate, ii. 179 . 
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their array, 90,000 strong, and with all their guns and am- chap. 
munition complete, was, comparatively speaking, in a pros- XL ' 
perous condition. The situation of the troops is thus de- 1842 - 
scribed in the eloquent words of an eyewitness : “ At commence- 
length the fatal morning dawned which was to witness the 
departure of the Cabul force from the cantonments in which 6 > 
it had sustained a two months’ siege, to encounter the mise- 
ries of a winter march through a country of perhaps unpa- 
ralled difficulty, where every mountain defile, if obstinately 
defended by a determined enemy, must inevitably prove 
the grave of hundreds. Dreary, indeed, was the scene 
over which, with drooping spirits and dismal forebodings, 
we had to bend our unwilling steps. Deep snow covered 
every inch of mountain and plain with one unspotted 
sheet of dazzling white ; and so intensely bitter was the 
cold, as to penetrate and defy the defences of the warmest 
clothing. Sad and suffering issued from the British can- 
tonments a confused mass of Europeans and Asiatics, a 
mingled crowd of combatants and non-combatants, of men 
of various climes and complexion and habits — part of 
them peculiarly unfitted to endure the hardships of a 
rigorous climate, and many of a sex and tender age which 
in general exempts them from such scenes of horror.” 

The number of the crowd was large — 4500 fighting men, 
of whom 700 were Europeans, with six guns and three 
mountain-train pieces, and upwards of 12,000 camp-fol- 
lowers. The advance began to issue from the cantonments 
at nine in the morning, and from that time till dark the 
huge and motley crowd continued to pour out of the gates, 
which were immediately occupied by a crowd of fanatical 
Affghans, who rent the air with their exulting cries, and 
fired without scruple on the retiring troops, by which fifty 
men were killed. When the cantonments were cleared, all 
order was lost, and troops, and camp-followers, and horses, 
and foot-soldiers, baggage, public and private, became in- 
volved in one inextricable confusion. The shadows of night 
overtook the huge multitude while still pushing their 
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214, 220; 
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Increasing 
horrors ot 
the march. 
Jan. 7. 


2 Eyre, 226, 
227; Kaye, 
ii. 224-226; 
Thornton, 
vi. 305,306. 


weary course ; but the cold surface of tbe snow reflected 
the glow of light from the flames of the British residency, 
and other buildings, to which the AfFghans had applied the 
torch the moment they were evacuated by our troops. 
Weary and desperate, the men lay down on the snow 
without either food, fire, or covering ; and great numbers 
were frozen to death before the first rays of the sun 
gilded the summits of the mountains .” 1 

Disastrous as were the circumstances under which this 
terrible march commenced, they were much aggravated on 
the succeeding day. All order was lost — not a sem- 
blance even of military array was kept up save with the 
rearguard ; while numbers of AfFghans, evidently moving 
parallel to the retreating multitude, showed themselves 
on the heights above, and, in open defiance of the capitu- 
lation, commenced a fire upon them. They even attacked 
the rear-guard, and after a violent struggle took the moun- 
tain-guns, which, though immediately retaken by Lieute- 
nant White, could not be brought away, and were spiked 
amidst the gleaming sabres of the enemy. “ Two other 
guns were soon after abandoned, as the horses were un- 
able to drag them through the snow. Although at night- 
fall they had only accomplished six miles of their weari- 
some journey, the road was covered with dying wretches 
perishing under the intolerable cold. The sepoys, patient 
and resigned, sunk on the line of march, awaiting death. 
Horses, ponies, baggage - waggons, camp - followers, and 
soldiers were confusedly huddled, while over the dense 
mass the jezails of the AfFghans, posted on the rocks 
and heights above, sent a storm of balls, every one of 
which took effect among the multitude. The enemy 
severely pressed on our rear the four remaining guns, 
which fell into their hands. The soldiers, weary, starv- 
ing, and frost-bitten,- could no longer make any resist- 
ance . 2 There was no hope but in the fidelity of Zemaun 
Khan, who had always been true to us, and had now ar- 
rived on the spot ; but although he had exerted himself to 
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procure supplies, scarcely any were got. Meanwhile the chap. 
attacks of the Affghans continued without intermission.” xu 
The army was in this dreadful state when it arrived at 1842- 
the entrance of the Coord Cabul defile. It is five miles in passlge’of 
length, and bounded on either side with steep overhang- cabuideWe. 
ing mountains. It is so narrow, the sun never penetrates its 
gloomy jaws ; there is barely room for a rugged road or 
horse-track between the torrent and the precipices. The 
stream dashes down the whole way with inconceivable im- 
petuosity, and requires to be crossed eight-and-tweuty 
times in the course of the descent. To add to the horrors of 
this defile, the frost had covered the road and edges of the 
torrent with a coating of ice, on which the beasts of bur- 
den could find no secure footing, and in attempting to pass 
which great numbers slipped, fell into the water, and were 
swept down by its resistless rush. The heights above were 
crowded with Affghans, who, securely posted on the sum- 
mits of precipices inaccessible from the bottom of the ra- 
vine, kept up an incessant fire on the confused and trem- 
bling multitude which was struggling through the defile 
beneath. All order was soon lost, if any still remained. 
Baggage, ammunition, property, public and private, were 
abandoned at every step, and so complete was the para- 
lysis, that the sepoys allowed their muskets to be taken out 
of their hands without attempting any resistance. The 
massacre was terrible in this frightful defile. Three 
thousand perished under the balls or knives of the Aff- 
ghans ; and in the midst of the confusion of this scene of 1Lady 
carnage, the English ladies, who accompanied the columns 
on horseback, often strained their eyes in vain to descry 

7 * ** Kaye n 

their children, lost in the horrors in which they were en- 228, asi’. 
veloped. 1 

Such of the troops as contrived to get through this 
dreadful defile had fresh difficulties of a different kind to 
contend with. The road now ascended the high table- 
land of Coord Cabul, and the snow fell in great quan- 
ties, rendering it in many places impassable for ani- 
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chap, mals or carriages. A cold biting wind from the north- 

-1— east swept over the lofty bare surface, rendering it al- 

^j 2 ' most certain death to sit down, however wearied the 
Ascent of wretches might be. Here, however, the whole army were 
Cabui pin- obliged to bivouac, without tents, fire, or shelter ot any 
surrender of kind. There were only four tents left ; one was given to 
Jan!a ies ’ the General, two to the ladies, and one to the sick. In 
compliance with a recommendation from Akbar Khan, 
the army halted for a day ; but the inexpedience of this 
delay was so evident that a great part of the native 
troops and camp-followers moved on without any order, 
and the sepoys began to desert in great numbers. Akbar 
Khan, seeing the troops reduced to this woeful plight, 
now renewed his demand for the giving up of the mar- 
ried officers and their wives, he promising to keep them 
a day’s march in the rear of the army, and in perfect 
safety. Heart-rending as this proposal was to honourable 
and gallant men, no resistance was made to it — so evident 
to all was the necessity of the case, and so certain the de- 
struction which awaited them if they remained with the 
remnant of the troops ; and soon after the whole ladies, 
with their husbands, escorted by a troop of Affghan 
23 ^ r Kay“e 8 ’ h° rse > se t out for the rear of the army, and were placed 
ii. 229-231 j i n the power of the treacherous barbarian who had so re- 

Ihornton, A 

vi. 31 1-313. cently imbrued his hands in the blood of the confiding 
and honourable British envoy. 1 

j The European soldiers were now almost the only effi- 

Aimost " cient troops left. The sepoys, unaccustomed to a rigor- 
ktruction of ous climate, had almost all sunk, or been slain by the 
the column. ^yfghans. Nearly all of them were frost-bitten in the 
hands, face, or feet ; few were able to hold a musket, 
much less draw a trigger ; the prolonged march in the 
snow had paralysed the mental and physical powers even 
of the strongest men. “ Hope,” says Eyre, “ seemed to 
have died in every breast ; the wildness of terror was 
exhibited in every countenance.” The end was now ap- 
proaching. At the entrance of a narrow gorge, where 
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the road passed between two hills, a strong body of chap. 
Affghan marksmen appeared, who barred all farther pas- XL ' 
sage, and kept up so heavy a fire on the column as it 1842 ' 
approached, that the whole sepoys broke and fled. See- 
ing this, the Affghans rushed down, sword in hand, cap- 
tured the public treasure, and all of the baggage which 
hitherto had been preserved. A hundred and fifty cavalry 
troopers, fifty horse-artillerymen, seventy of the 44th, and 
one gun, alone forced their way through, and formed now 
the sole remaining fighting men of the army. Akbar 
proposed a surrender to this little body ; but they indig- 
nantly rejected the proposal, and pushed on, sword in n. ‘isi-lsii; 
hand, through the crowds of camp-followers, bands of vi. 314. 
Affghans, and the snowy wilderness. 1 

Still hovering round the rearguard, the Affghan horse- 
men continued the pursuit of the miserable but undaunted continu- 
band of men who, in defiance of all obstacles, continued ““treat to* 
their course. Oppressed by a crowd of camp-followers, Ju s dulluck - 
and almost as much impeded by them as by their ene- 
mies, the wreck of the British force made its desperate 
way down the steep deserts of the Haft-Kotul, strewn 
with the melancholy remains of camp-followers, and sol- 
diers who had formed the advance of the column. As 
they passed down, a heavy fire was opened on the flanks 
of the column ; but the rearguard, led by Shelton, with 
invincible firmness repelled the assault, and for a time pre- 
served the remnant of the force from destruction. Seeing 
ruin inevitable if a start was not gained upon the enemy, 

Shelton proposed a night-march, in the hope of shaking off 
the crowd of camp-followers which, from the very beginning, 
had clung to them, and proved as injurious as the jezails 
of the enemy. Having spiked their last gun, they set off 
at ten at night ; but the alarm had spread to the camp- 
followers, and they clustered round them as ruinously as 
before. It was a clear frosty night, and for some hours 
the march was unmolested ; but before morning the 
enemy overtook the rear, and opened a fire on the dark 
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chap, moving mass, which impelled the terrified crowd of camp- 
_ followers upon the few soldiers in front, and, blocking up 
m2 ‘ the road, rendered it necessary for the rearguard to force 
a passage through at the bayonet’s point. When the 
way was at length cleared, a dense mass of Affghans was 
found barring any farther progress ; but the little band of 
European heroes, led by Shelton, kept the enemy in the 
rear in check, and gallantly forced their way through to 
Jugdulluck. Here the men lay down in the snow to 
gain a few hours’ rest, after thirty hours’ incessant march- 
ing and waking ; but hardly had they done so when afire 
was opened upon them by the Affghans, and they were 
compelled once more to fight. The enemy, however, de- 


i Eyre, terred by their resolution, fled on their approach ; and 
Kaye^li/ ^ ie wearied column returned to Jugdulluck, where they 
‘240, 2 H ; remained, under the shelter of a ruined wall, but still 
vi. 3ic-3i8. exposed to the fire of the Affghans, all the succeeding 


day. 1 


lg4 Here the conferences were resumed, and Akbar Khan 
Tormma- insisted upon General Elphinstone, Brigadier Shelton, 

tion of the , ~ • r i •• i ° , , 

retreat, and and Captain Johnson, remaining hostages in his hands 
one survivor for the evacuation of Jellalabad. This was not at first 


at Jeiiak- a g ree( j fc 0) an j these officers repaired to the Affghan chief’s 
headquarters to arrange the terms, where they were de- 
tained by force, in defiance of their sacred character as 


pacific negotiators. Alarmed at the non-return of their 
leaders, Major Thain and Captain Skinner rode out in 
the direction they had gone, in quest of tidings ; they 
were met by a body of Affghans, who fired a volley, by 
which the former was mortally wounded. Meanwhile 
Elphinstone and Shelton remained in Akbar Khan’s 


.hands ; and Johnson, who understood Persian, over- 


heard the party who surrounded them conversing in 
that language on the pleasure they would have in cut- 
ting the Feringhees’ throats. The remaining body of 
the British, now reduced to twenty fighting men, resumed 
their march at nightfall, in the hopes of straggling on 
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ahead of their pursuers, to Jellalabad. As day dawned they chap. 

approached Gundamuck ; but there their uumerical weak- — 

ness became visible, and they were again surrounded by a 1842, 
body of the enemy. Captain Souter tied the colours of 
his regiment round his waist, by which they were preserved, 
and the unconquerable band of heroes pursued their way 
on, though sorely weakened at every step. In a despe- 
rate struggle, on leaving Gundamuck, nearly every man 
in the British party was wounded. Twelve officers and 
a few cavalry, all bleeding, rode ahead of the troop, and 
six of them dropped down from their horses before reach- 
ing Futterabad. The remainder were treacherously assailed 
there, when taking food, by the natives, who had professed 
sympathy, and began by showing kindness ; two were 
slain, the others reached their horses and escaped. All 
perished, however, excepting one man. Dr Brydon, 
before reaching Jellalabad. Worn out and wounded, he 
had struggled on, borne by a jaded pony, till the walls ^ j°; 24G ‘ 
of the fortress appeared in sight. He was descried from s °?> ,/ our - 
the ramparts, and brought in by a party sent to succour »• 240,249; 
him, being the sole survivor, not a captive, ot the An- vi. 310-319. 
ghanistan expedition . 1 

While, however, the honour of the British name was 
thus tarnished at Cabul, Sir Robert Sale at Jellalabad, and Conduct of 
General Nott at Candahar, nobly vindicated it, and gave a Nott* na 
proof of what might have been done, with the much larger 
force than they had at their disposal, if similar capacity 
and resolution had been displayed at Cabul. Sale had 
been required, under the conditions of the treaty concluded 
by Macnaghten, to evacuate Jellalabad ; but when sum- 
moned by Akbar Khan and the envoy to fulfil that stipu- 
lation, he answered, well knowing the treachery of the 
chiefs with whom he had to deal, that as he knew the 
chiefs in the neighbourhood were inciting their followers 
to destroy the garrison of Jellalabad, he deemed it proper 
to await further orders before obeying the summons ; and 
requested to know, before leaving the fortress, what secu- 
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chap, ritj would be given for the safe conduct of the troops to 

Peshawur. A similar answer was returned by Nott from 

1842- Candahar, and when intelligence arrived of the massacre 
of the Cabul army in defiance of the convention, both 
these gallant officers held out and preserved these import- 
ant fortresses for the British forces. In them, under the 
gallant lead of Pollock, Monteith Douglas, Sale, and 
j Thornton Nott, began the glorious operations which redeemed the 
Kayi ^ 25 " honour of the British name, and led to triumphs so trans- 
Nott,’i. 450 .’ Cendant as to throw all the previous disasters into the 
shade. 1 

136 But the return of prosperous days, however glorious to 
Termin*- the nation, came too late to redeem the character or lighten 
Auckland’s the load of anxiety which oppressed the Government, 
tion, and ’ The mournful intelligence from Cabul reached Lord 
borough's”' Auckland in the end of J anuary. The previous month 

me P n°t mt had been one of intense anxiety, relieved only at distant 
intervals by gleams of hope arising from the heroic con- 
duct of the garrison of Jellalabad, to be recounted in a 
future chapter ; but no apprehensions could equal the 
terrible reality, when the dismal intelligence arrived that 
only one man had survived out of seventeen thousand 
souls who had set out on their homeward journey from 
Cabul. The blow was stunning to -the Governor-general, 
and the more so that the termination of his government 
was drawing near, and he had no time to repair the errors 
of his administration. Such was the consternation which 
prevailed, that little or nothing except ordering up a few 
regiments to Peshawur was done to arrest the calamity. 
Lord Auckland now saw clearly the disastrous conse- 
quences of the policy which he had been persuaded to 
adopt in regard to Affghanistan ; and he returned home, 
sad and dispirited, in the spring of 1842. He was suc- 
‘ Kaye ii cee( kd Lord Ellenborough, who had been selected as 
255,287;' Governor-general by Sir Robert Peel on his accession to 
vi. 3i 7^325. office in October 1841, and arrived in Calcutta on 28 th 
February. 2 
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Overwhelming from its magnitude, heart-rending from chap. 

its suffering, awful from its completeness, the Affghauistan — 

disaster is one of the most memorable events of modern 
times. Rivalling the first Crusade in the entire destruc- Reflections 

• on the m- 

tion with which it was attended, the Moscow campaign justice of 
in the terrible features bj which it was distinguished, it ghtnistan 
will long rivet the attention of man. Without doubt, exi>ed,tl0n - 
it must be regarded, by those who contemplate national 
events as regulated by an overruling Providence, as a 
signal example of retributive justice — as the punishment 
of a nation for the glaring and unpardonable crimes of 
its rulers. The danger against which the expedition 
beyond the Indus was intended to guard, was neither 
remote nor imaginary ; on the contrary, it was both real 
and pressing. Nothing could be more just or necessary 
than to take steps against the peril which the Russian 
subjugation of Persia, the attack on Herat, and the in- 
trigues at Cabul, so clearly revealed. Policy, not less 
than the primary duty of self-defence, required that the 
British interest in Affghanistan should be strengthened, 
and a barrier opposed in its defiles against the oft-re- 
peated northern invasion. But the British Government 
had no right, in the prosecution of this object, to overturn 
the reigning power in an independent kingdom — to force a 
hated dynasty on a reluctant people. The object might 
have been accomplished without the violation of any right, 
at scarcely any expense, and without the incurring of any 
risk. Dost Mahommed, the ruler of the nation’s choice, 
was not only willing, but anxious, to enter into the British 
alliance, and for a comparatively trifling sum shut the 
gates of India for ever against the Muscovite battalions. 

When, therefore, instead of closing with his proposals, we 
resolved to dethrone him, and to force a hated king again 
upon the nation, in order that he might be a mere puppet 
in our hands, we committed as great a mistake in policy 
as a crime in morality. 

But although every serious observer must discern in the 
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fate of this memorable expedition an instance of the 
manner in -which signal national crimes even in this world 
work out their own punishment, yet, humanly speaking, 
it is not difficult to discern the causes to which it was im- 
mediately owing. Conceived in injustice, it was cradled 
in error, and executed by incapacity. In the original 
plan of the campaign every military principle was vio- 
lated ; in carrying it out, every rule of military experi- 
ence was disregarded. Throwing an expedition forward 
a thousand miles from its base of operations, through a 
desert, mountainous, and difficult country, inhabited by 
fierce and barbarous tribes, the Indian government re- 
peated the error which had proved fatal to Napoleon in 
the Moscow campaign ; but it did not, like him, seek to 
repair the mistake by moving up strong bodies of men to 
keep up the communications with the rear. The force 
with which the expedition was undertaken — under ten 
thousand fighting men, including only four European 
regiments — was altogether inadequate to both conquering 
the country, and keeping up the communications. Fifty 
thousand men, including ten thousand Europeans, would 
not have been too many for such an undertaking ; and 
there never was a third of that number at the disposal 
of the commanders in Affghanistan. 

This deficiency of force, and its disproportion to the 
object in view, was the result mainly of the great 
and ruinous pacific reductions which had taken place 
during the years of political hallucination which followed 
the passing of the Reform Bill in England. True, 
the military forces were rapidly increased as the neces- 
sities of the campaign unfolded themselves, and before 
they were closed the forces were again restored to their 
old level, of whom above 40,000 were Europeans ; but 
that only changed the quarter in which danger was to 
be apprehended — it did not remove it. The new recruits 
were very different from the old soldiers ; and the infu- 
sion of a large body of these young and inexperienced men 
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into the regiments, by the augmentation of the num- chap. 
ber of companies in each, ■weakened in a most serious — XL ‘-~ 
degree the efficiency and steadiness of the whole. It 1842 ' 
was repeatedly observed during the Afghanistan cam- 
paign, that the troops, both native and European, failed 
at the decisive moment ; and people asked, Are those 
the soldiers of Clive and Lake, of Wellington and Aber- 
cromby % Iu truth, they were not the soldiers of these 
men, though they wore the same dress, and bore the 
same arms. You cannot make a civilian a soldier in a 
few months, by merely putting arms into his hands and 
a uniform on his back. Years of military life, and 
acting together in circumstances of difficulty and danger, 
are indispensable to form that coolness in peril, and that 
thorough confidence between officers and men, which form 
the strength of real soldiers. The idea that you may 
without risk disband a veteran force on the return of 
peace, because you can raise a new one in a few months 
when war again breaks out, is one of the most fallacious 
that can possibly be entertained, and to which the disas- 
ters which have uniformly befallen the British nation, in 
the first years of every new war for a century and a half, 
are mainly to be ascribed. 

Connected with this source of weakness and danger is 

c 140, 

another, which is peculiar to the Indian army, and that injudicious 
is the great number of officers who, during peace, were of cwT“ g 
withdrawn from their regiments, and intrusted with Sary” 
diplomatic duties as political agents. Economy, and a offlcera - 
desire to run two services into one, was the mainspring 
of this system, and it is hard to say whether it proved 
most injurious to the civil or military service. To the 
former it brought an undue confidence in military know- 
ledge, and induced a jealousy between the two services, 
by leading the young military political agent to assume 
the direction of the military movements, which he was 
often neither entitled nor qualified to do. To the 
latter it brought, without the abandonment of the mili- 
vol. vi. 2 u 
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tary life, an entire ignorance of its details, and incapacity 
for its duties. The young political agent, accustomed to 
command, and to act as sort of viceroy over some pro- 
tected potentate, suddenly found himself, when hostilities 
broke out, recalled to his regiment, and immediately in- 
trusted with the discharge of arduous and important mili- 
tary duties. He was then surrounded by soldiers to whom 
he was unknown, as much as they were to him. The first 
forenoon of real service in the field or in the trenches 
often revealed to the men under his command the incapa- 
city of their new officer to direct them ; and after that 
had been discovered, how was it possible that mutual con- 
fidence could be re-established, or either the officers lead 
or the men follow, in moments of difficulty or danger, as 
they ought \ To this cause much of the errors in judg- 
ment, evinced in separate command by the officers, and 
of the timidity shown by the men in following their al- 
ways gallant lead, is to be ascribed. The economists say 
that such a union of the two services is indispensable, in 
order to keep down the otherwise insupportable expenses 
with which the administration of affairs in India is at- 
tended ; and possibly it is so. But that only shows that 
a system of government by one country at the distance 
of eight thousand miles from another is exposed to diffi- 
culty, and involves in itself the seeds of its own ruin, not 
that the system itself is not dangerous and big with 
future disaster. 

Even with all these disadvantageous circumstances, 
although ultimate and entire success was hopeless, yet 
the extreme disaster which was sustained might have 
been avoided, had it not been for the obvious and almost 
inexplicable errors committed in the military arrange- 
ments when the final catastrophe approached. The 
neglect to occupy and strengthen the Bala-Hissar as the 
centre of our military operations ; the mistake in placing 
the troops in exposed and extensive cantonments ill-for- 
tified ; and, above all, the extraordinary fault of putting 
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the whole magazines and commissariat stores in an unde- chap. 

fended position, and in a manner at the mercy of the 1_ 

enemy, brought us into peril ; and they are mainly to be m2 ' 
ascribed to Sir W. Macnaghten, who did much to re- 
deem these fatal errors by the courage he evinced when 
the danger came on, and the intrepid counsels which he 
in a manner forced upon the old and infirm commander- 
in-chief. With these immense mistakes General Elphin- 
stone has no concern, for they were all committed, or in 
course of execution, when he assumed the command. 

But he is responsible for the want of decision and vigour 
evinced when the crisis arrived, and it had become evi- 
dent that nothing but the utmost rapidity and resolution 
could avert the most terrible disasters. Had two thou- 
sand men and eight or ten guns been sent from the can- 
tonments into the rebellious city when the insurrection 
first broke out, it would have been at once suppressed ; 
had the troops and stores been at once moved into the 
Bala-Hissar when it was evident it had become serious, 
the army would have been in safety all winter, and 
might have calmly awaited its liberation by the arms of 
Pollock and Nott in the ensuing spring : whereas, by 
temporising, and adopting no decided line, the only means 
of salvation yet remaining were thrown away, and dis- 
asters unheard of were induced. 

Instead, however, of joining in the general chorus of 
abuse which has been levelled at the heads of the brave Causes'^ 
but ill-fated and unhappy men, who have now expiated tb,B ’ 
with their lives any errors they may have committed, it 
is more material, as well as just, to endeavour to trace 
out the faulty national dispositions which have led to 
such men being intrusted with the administration of 
affairs so momentous, that it may be said the Indian 
empire hung upon their decisions. Macnaghten induced 
the danger by being over - sanguine, and shutting his 
eyes to its approach when every one else saw it was 
coming on. Elphinstone precipitated the catastrophe by 
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chap, want of decision and vigour when it arrived. This is 

1_ now sufficiently evident ; but the material point is, how 

mz ‘ did it happen that men who proved themselves so unfit 
for these momentous duties w'ere intrusted with their dis- 
charge, when so many others perfectly qualified to have 
discharged them were passed over 1 That is the really 
important question ; for unless this cause is discovered 
and removed, the nation may with certainty look for a 
repetition of similar disasters upon every fresh breaking- 
out of hostilities. 

The popular party will exclaim that it is all to be 
causes' to ascribed to the aristocratic direction of military affairs 
disaster was in this country ; that General Elphinstone was an old 
0W1 " S * and infirm man, incapable of discharging the duties with 
which he was intrusted, and that that was the sole cause 
of the disaster. To this it seems sufficient to observe, 
that the misfortunes occurred when the popular regime 
was fully established in every department of the State ; 
that Elphinstone was appointed by a Whig Governor- 
general, with the concurrence of a Whig cabinet, and that 
the army he commanded had been formed and moulded 
for ten years previously on popular principles, and by 
popularly-appointed Governor-generals and agents. It 
is in vain to ascribe, therefore, to aristocratic influence at 
the head of affairs a disaster which occurred when that 
influence was more in abeyance than it had ever been 
in English history, and when the popular influences from 
which so much was expected had been for many years 
in full and unrestricted activity. 

The truth is, the disasters in Afghanistan, so far as 
Real causes the military conduct of affairs is concerned, were owing 
asters in a to a cause unhappily of more general efficacy, and there- 
poinTof fore more to be feared than the delinquencies of any 
view - party, either aristocratic, monarchical, or democratic. 
This is the tendency during peace of influential imbe- 
cility to acquire the direction of military affairs. In 
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■war this is in a great measure prevented by the imme- chap. 

diate and obvious peril with which the faulty direction f!l. . 

of armies is then attended, and the rapidity with 184i 
which the penalty of the appointment of incompetent 
officers is followed to the peccant Government. But 
during peace it is possible to make the most unsuitable 
appointments without their consequences being immedi- 
ately felt : many a general can make a tolerable figure at 
reviews, or in conducting the civil affairs of an army, 
who breaks down at once in presence of an enemy, or 
under the pressure of real danger. If a peace is very 
long, this peril is greatly increased, because in addition 
to the ordinary danger of improper pacific appointments, 
there is the risk of aged incompetence being thrust upon 
the public service. As this danger arises from the prin- 
ciples of human nature, it remains the same in whatever 
political party the government of the State is vested. By 
popularising institutions, the danger, instead of being 
diminished, is materially increased. There are, in pro- 
portion to their numbers, as many imbeciles in the middle 
or lower ranks as in the higher, and therefore the only 
effect of augmenting the number of persons who are poli- 
tically invested with the power of influencing Govern- 
ment, is to augment the number of incompetent persons 
who are forced by them to the head of affairs. There 
never was a country so ridden by incompetent generals 
as France was, from this cause, under the popular sway of 
the Directory, which caused it to lose the whole conquests 
of the Revolution, and the evil was never abated till the 
lead fell into the iron grasp of Napoleon. 

The only way to obviate this most serious evil, which 
continually, on the termination of a long peace, threatens t™ way of 
the very existence of the State, is to turn the stream of S^evT 18 
influential fools in another direction, and make it for 
their own interest to permit that direction to be followed. 

This is to be done, and can only be secured, by the 
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chap, method which experience has suggested as alone effectual 
XL ’ in public companies or offices — viz. by allotting adequate 
m2 ‘ retired allowances to induce men incapacitated by age or 
infirmity to withdraw from their public functions. Ne- 
cessity has long ago established this in the case of judges 
and all important civil functionaries ; and a sense of its 
expedience has caused the same system to be adopted 
very generally in banks, railway and insurance companies, 
and other establishments where particular officers are 
intrusted with important duties. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the general jealousy of the army, and of the aristo- 
cratic influence which is supposed to regulate its appoint- 
ments, has not only prevented any similar system being 
established in the higher grades of that service, but has 
cut away the few which in former times in some degree 
supplied its place. Nearly all military sinecures or re- 
tired allowances and appointments have been cut off 
during the quarter of a century of popular government 
which has elapsed since the Peace. The half-pay of a 
general — seldom more than two per cent on what he has 
paid for his commission — cannot be regarded as any 
adequate allowance for an officer who has held, perhaps, a 
governorship worth £3000 or £4000 a-year. Thus the 
superior officers, both of the army and navy, are com- 
pelled to cling to active employment as the only means 
of averting poverty and insignificance, and to bring into 
play the whole influence they can command to prevent 
their being deprived of it. This is the real cause of the 
number of influential but incapable men who, on the 
breaking out of a war after a long peace, are generally 
found to be at the head of affairs both in the army and 
navy. 

Two dangers, of different kinds, but each most for- 
midable in its way, thus beset every constitutional mon- 
archy on the occurrence of war after a long peace. 
Democratic economy starves down the establishment. 
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both by land and sea, to the very lowest point, and cuts chap. 

off the whole sinecures or offices which might serve as 1— 

retreats to influential imbecility, while aristocratic cupi- 
dity or parliamentary influence fastens with resistless Two dan- 
grasp on the active employments, and forces numbers of their reme- 
old men, gallant and respectable, but past the possibility dy ‘ 
of useful service, upon the Government. The Affghan- 
istan expedition afforded one memorable example of this, 
the Crimean will ere long afford a second. General 
Elphinstone was a gallant Waterloo veteran of high 
connection and most pleasing manners. Ensconced in 
a quiet governorship of £1500 a-year, he would have 
passed the close of his life in peaceful respectability, 
beloved by all who approached him. Placed at the head 
of the army in Affghanistan because he was highly 
supported, and there was noivhere else to put him, 
he lost an army, and all but lost an empire. Of all 
the sums expended by a nation, there is none so well 
bestowed as that which provides an easy and secure 
retreat for such men in the public service as are too 
influential to be overlooked, and yet too weakly by 
nature, or far advanced in years, to be able to dis- 
charge its duties with advantage. An hundred thousand 
a-year would be well bestowed in providing these har- 
bours of refuge for powerfully supported incapacity. Of 
all the economies forced upon a popular government by 
the public voice, there is none so loudly applauded at 
the moment, and none so ruinous in the end, as that 
which cuts off all honourable and respectable retreats for 
veterans who have spent the best part of their lives in 
the service of their country, or younger men who are not 
equal to its duties. Such men will always be found in 
the public service ; no initial examination or popularising 
of institutions can keep them out. On the contrary, they 
only add to their number, because they induce a greater 
number to clamour for admission, and bring more nume- 
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rous interests to support their claims. It is in vain to 
think of closing the door against them ; some ruling 
power in the State — aristocratic, democratic, or mon- 
archical — will always get them in. The only wisdom 
is to establish institutions which shall facilitate their 
timely retreat. 


END OF VOL. VI. 
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